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o. 

BRECHT  (Ulric)  a  learned  German,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  which  came  originally  from 
Schleftadt,  and  had  been  raifed  to  the  nobility  in 
the  perfon  of  his  great-grandfather  (A)  by  the  empe- 
ror Rodolphus  II.  an.  1604.  Ulric  was  born  July  2?$  1646, 
at  Strafburg,  where  he  had  the  firft  part  of  his  education,  and 
then  proceeded  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  fciences  at  Mont- 
belliard  and  Altorf.  He  inherited  both  the  inclination  and 
tafte  of  his  anceftors,  who  were  all  diftinguifhed  by  the  pofts 
they  held,  either  in  the  univerfjty  or  in  the  fenate  of  Straf- 
burg. The  ftudy  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues, 
were  almoft  the  firft  amufements  of  his  infancy ;  and  he 
learned  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  by  v/ay  of  play  or  di* 
verfion.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fo  good  a  rhetorician, 
that  he  was  ordered  then  to  compofe  and  pronounce  a  Latin 
fpeech  in  public,  which  he  performed  with  univerfal  applaufe. 
The  method  prefcribed  by  his  preceptors  was,  to  fufFer  him 
to  read  only  the  ancient  authors,  that  fo  he  might  draw  the 

(A)  It  is  perhaps  Thomas  Obrechr,  ceremonies  ufed  by  him,  on  the  crea- 

rvhofe  Inftrument    of    creation,    as  tion  of  John  Crufius,  poet-laureat  at 

Count  Palatine,   maybefeenin  Sel-  Strafburg,  where  our  count  was  alfo 

den's  Titles  of  Honour, where  there  is  a  profeifor  of  law  in  1 6 1 64 
a  curious  extract  of  the  forms  and 
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principles  of  eloquence  from  Demotthenes,  Cicero,  Hermo- 
genes,  Quintilian,  Longinus,  &c.  He  alfo  purfued  the  fame 
plan,  in  his  courfe  of  philofophy.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  with  all 
that  we  have  of  Pythagoras,  were  the  authors  which  they 
put  into  his  hands. 

But  the  principal  bent  of  his  ftudies  lay  to  jurisprudence 
and  hiftory:  in  both  which  he  excelled,  and  rilled  the  chairs 
of  both  in  the  univerflty  with  great  diftincYion.  Yet  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  fciences  did  not  render  his  ideas  con fu fed  ;  every 
thing  was  ranged  in  exact  order  in  his  mind;  and  he  furpriz- 
ed  the  world  not  more  with  the  prodigious  extent  and  com- 
pafs  of  his  knowledge,  than  he  did  with  his  admirable  neat- 
nefs  in  delivering  it.  He  gave  an  account  of  all  ages  as  if  he 
had  lived  in  them  ;  and  of  all  laws,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
maker  and  eftabliflier  of  them.  With  all  this,  he  fpoke  of 
fuch  fubjecls  as  he  knew  beft,  like  a  man  who  fought  rather 
to  be  informed  than  to  decide.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken 
his  licentiate's  degrees,  he  refolved  to  travel  abroad  for  fur- 
ther improvement.  In  this  view,  he  went  firft  to  Vienna  in 
Auflria,  in  company  of  Mr.  Kelerman,  the  Mufcovite  ambafla- 
dor,  who  had  taken  him  to  be  governor  and  tutor  to  his  fon. 
"From  thence  he  palled  to  Venice,  in  the  train  of  the  fame  am- 
bailador.  As  the  motive  for  thefe  travels  was  not  a  vain  cu- 
riofity,  but  a  defire  of  knowledge,  his  chief  pleafure  confifted 
in  vifiting  the  libraries  and  the  learned  men,  wherever  he  came, 
being  himfelf  an  author  at  19  years  of  age,  when  he  publifii- 
ed  a  kind  of  commentary  upon  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  and  a 
differtation  upon  the  principles  of  civil  and  political  prudence. 

At  his  return  from  Italy,  his  friends  put  him  upon  fettling, 
and  accordingly  he  married  at  Strafburg  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Boeder,  the  famous  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hiftory,  whom 
he  fucceeded  afterwards  in  thofe  employs  :  and  he  alfo  col- 
lecled  the  moft  finimed  pieces  of  his  father-in-law.  Among 
others,  he  piiblimed  Animadverfiones  in  difTertationem  de  ra- 
tione  ftatus  in  imperio,  &c.  It  is  a  concife  piece  of  criti- 
cifm  upon  a  book  which  had  made  a  great  noile  in  Germany, 
under  the  fidiitious  name  of  Hyppolitus  cf  Pierre,  where  the 
author  had  reprefcnted  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  as 
"dangerous,  and  even  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and 
upon  the  point  of  rendering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary. 
This  family  therefore  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Mr, 
Qbrecht,  for  furnifliing  fuiticient  matter  to  vindicate  them. 
from  fo  injurious  a  iufpicion,  and  omitted  nothing  which 
might  engage  him  in  their  intereft. 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  merit  became  fufficiently  known  to 
bring  him  a  great  number  of  young  German  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  read  lectures  in  law  and  hiftory.     This  employ  left 
him  only  a  few  fpare  moments  to  his  own   ftudies  ;  and  he 
-never  thought  of  offering  any  piece  to  the  public,  only  as  the 
exigence  of  the  conjunctures  required  it,  or  in  compliance  to 
the  intreaties  of  his  friends.     As  he  underftood  medals  per- 
fectly well,  there  was  prefented  to  him  a  very  curious  one  of 
Domitian,  upon  the  reverfe  whereof  appeared  a  goddefs,  which 
he  judged  to  be  the  figure  of  Ifis  ;  and  upon  this  occafion  he 
published   his  Conjectures,  in  a  letter  which  he  printed  in 
1675,  with  the  title  of  Epiftola  de  Nummo  Domitiani  Ifiaco. 
After  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  Auguftan  hiftory, 
in  the  view  of  throwing  fome  new  lights  into  it.     This  de- 
fign  put  him  upon  collecting  and  ranging  all  thofe  writers  in 
a  new  edition^  accompanied   with  notes  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ment.    Accordingly,  the  piece  appeared  in  print,  under  the 
title  of  Prodromus  rerum  Afiaticarum,  in  1680.     It  was  in- 
deed only  an  introduction  to  a  larger  work,  which  he  was 
meditating  upon  Alface,  in  order  to  find  out  the  original,  the 
limits,  rights,  cuftoms,  wars,  revolutions,  &c.  of  that  coun- 
try :  a  mcft  important   defign,  which  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
afide,  his  continual  employments  not  permitting  him  to  finifh 
.it.     Befides  thefe,  he  printed  fome  particular  treatifes  by  en- 
gagements to  his  friends,  as  that  upon  the  right  of  bearing 
the  ftandard  of  the  empire,  De  Vexillolmperii ;  to  which  ho- 
nour the  republic  of  Strafburg  claimed  an  equal  fhare  with  the 
dukes  of  Wirtenberg,  who  were  in  pofTeflion  of  it.     There 
appeared  alfo   another  piece  of  our   author,  concerning  the 
treaties  which  the  ftates  and  princes  of  the  empire  make  in 
their  own  names,  De  Imperii  Germanici  ejufque  Statuum  foe- 
deribus  :  and,  laftly,  one  more  upon  the  rights  of  war,  and 
the  guaranties  of  peace,  De  jure  belli,  &  fpcnforibus  pacis. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Obrecht  had  profeiled  the  proteftant  religion  ; 
but  the  king  of  France  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Straf- 
burg, and  going  there  in  perfon  with  the  whole  court,  Mr. 
PelifTor,  who  came  among  thefe,  aad  who  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Obrecht,  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  find  him  out,  and 
had  fome  difcourfe  with  him  upon  that  fubject  j  and  his  con- 
verfion  was  completed  by  the  Jefuits,  who  were  eftablifhed 
at  Strafburg  by  Lewis  XIV.  Accordingly,  he  abjured  his 
religion  in  1684,  at  Paris,  and  put  the  inflrument  into  the 
hands  of  the  bifriop  of  Meaux.  Upon  his  return  to  Strafburg, 
he  refumed  his  profeflion  in  the  law ;  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  he  wrote  the  notes  which  we  fee  in  fome  editions 
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of  Grotius,  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis.  In  1685,  the  king  of 
France  nominated  him  to  prefide,  in  his  majefty's  name,  in 
the  fenate  of  Strafburg,  with  the  title  of  pretor-royal,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  Romans  :  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Obrecht 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  public  affairs.  The  judges  of  Straf- 
burg, according  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion, 
were  empowered  to  diflblve  marriages,  in  cafe  of  adultery, 
and  to  enable  the  injured  party  to  marry  again.  In  oppofition 
to  this  cuftom,  Mr.  Obrecht  tranflated,  ir.to  the  German 
tongue,  St  Auftin's  book  of  adulterous  marriages,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  prohibition,  upon  pain  of  death,  either 
to  tolerate  or  folemnize  the  marriage,  for  the  future,  of  any  per- 
fons  that  were  feparated  or  divorced  for  adultery.  This  edict 
was  made  in  1687;  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Obrecht 
tranflated,  into  high  Dutch,  the  Treatife  of  Father  Dez  Primier, 
rector  of  the  Jefuits  at  Strafburg,  intituled,  The  Re-union  of 
the  Proteftants  of  the  Church  of  Strafburg  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

For  the  refl,  notwithftanding  that  by  the  rights  of  his  pre- 
torfhip,  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  fenate  muft  necef- 
farily  pafs  through  his  hands,  yet  he  was  fo  expeditious,  and 
fo  good  a  manager  of  his  time,  that  there  was  fome  little 
left  for  his  fludies,  which  ferved  him  as  a  refrefhment  from 
the  fatigue  of  bufmefs.  The  firft  fruits  of  thefe  leifure  mo- 
ments which  he  gave  to  the  public,  was  an  edition  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Trojan  war,  with  notes  :  a  piece  attributed  to 
Dy&is  Cfetenfis,  but  more  generally  thought,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  fome  manuscripts,  to  be  the  work  of  Lucius  Sep- 
timius.  This  edition  appeared  in  1691.  Our  author  after- 
wards intended  to  give  a  more  correcl  edition  of  Quintilian, 
by  the  help  of  an  excellent  manufcript  which  he  had  re- 
covered. He  rimmed  it,  and  had  prepared  the  notes  for  the 
prefs,  when  being  deputed  in  1698  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
manage  the  interefts  of  the  city  and  fenate  of  Strafburg,  the  king 
appointed  him  his  commifTary  and  envoy  to  Francfort,  upon 
the  affairs  relating  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans. 
He  went  thither  in  1700,  and  the  difcuffion  of  the  law-fuit 
was  not  the  only  thing  which  employed  him.  In  effect,  be- 
fides  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  cleared  upon  other  im- 
portant points ;  he  undertook  a  moft  arduous  and  intricate 
tafk,  in  regard  to  the  eventual  fucceflion  of  the  duke  of  An- 
jou  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  this  attempt  he  made  it  his 
bufmefs  to  collect  all  the  pieces  that  had  been  written,  either 
by  civilians  or  hiftorians,  upon  the  fubjecr.  of  eftablifbing  or 
regulating  the  rights  of  fucceffion  to  that  vail  monarchy  :  all 
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which  was  done  with  a  deugn  to  prove,  that  the  pretenfions 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  not  well  founded.  See  the  title 
Excerptorum  hiftoricorum  &juridicorum  de  natura  fucceflio- 
nis  in  Monarchiam  Hifpaniae,  menfe  Decembri  1700,  Ex- 
cerptorum continuati's  &c.  in  410,  Our  author  likewife  drew 
up  the  plan  of  a  particular  treatife  upon  the  fucceffion  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan  ;  the  impreiiion  of  which  waited  only  for 
the  publication  of  the  emperor's  manifefto.  Laftly,  as  if  the 
digeftitig  fuch  a  crowd  of  writings  was  not  fufficient  to  em- 
ploy him,  he  alfo  fintfhed  a  tranflation  of  the  life  of  Pythago- 
ras, from  the  Greek  of  Jamblichus :  but  as  all  thefe  things 
could  not  be  done  without  even  trefpailing  upon  the  time  for 
his  neceflary  meals,  fo  his  health  became  unavoidably  im- 
paired, and  his  fpirits,  exhaufted  by  fuch  inceflant  labour,  ac- 
cordingly fell  into  a  languor ;  which,  tho'  felt  very  fenfibly, 
yet  he  imputed  it  more  to  the  bad  air  of  Francfort,  than  to 
his  intenfe  application ;  and  therefore,  making  no  change  in 
the  plan  of  his  ftudies,  he  ftruggled  fix  months  with  a  dif- 
order,  which  at  laft  carried  him  off. 

After  he  had  pafled  ientence  upon  the  rights  of  the  duchefs 
of  Orleans,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Strafburg, 
being  already  flruck  with  his  death's  wound,  and  confumed 
with  a  flow  inward  fever.  He  fatisfied  himfelf  at  firft  with 
keeping  his  bed  by  way  of  precaution  ;  but  he  foon  became 
fo  much  weakened  by  the  encreafe  of  the  fever,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  let  him  know  his  danger  *,  and  after  receiving  all 
the  facraments,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Auguft  1701. 

We  have  feveral  other  things  of  his,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  is  inferted  below  (B).  He  left  a 
fon,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  26  years  of 
age,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the  port  of  pretor-royal  of  Straf- 
burg, by  the  appointment  of  the  French  king. 

Mr. 

(B)  They  are  as  follows.     Differ-  DeCommunione  ;  Exercitationss  tres 

tio  de  abdicatione  Caroli  V.  impera-  ad   Severinam   de   Monzambano    de 

toris  ;  De  ele&ione  Imperatoris  Ro-  ftatu  imperil  Germanic!,  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2. 

mnno-Germanici  j    De    unitate    rei-  Rechtliches    bedencken  Wor—i    bey 

publics   in  facro  Romano  imperio  ;  furge  gangener  Waleldes  Ramifchen 

De  Clenodiis   S.  Rom.  Imperil  j  De  Kcenigs  Jofephi  gifamte  Reichs-Sta- 

legibus  agraris  Pop.   Romani ;    De  enden   herech  tiget,  unde  wiefie  fich 

verse  philofophia;  origine  5  De  philo-  darbey  zu  bozengen   haben,    1760; 

fophia    Celtica  j    De    extraordinariis  Parsenefis  de  conjungendis  privati,  & 

populi  Romani  imperils  ;  De  ratione  public!  juris  ftudiis,  duabus  orationi. 

belli ;  Sacra  Termini  j  De  cenf-i  Au-  bus  comprehenfa ;  Difcurfus  in  inftru- 

gufti  ^    de  legione    fulminatrict  M.  mentum    pacis   Weftphalise     1695, 

Antonini  Phil.  Imperatoris  j  Hortis  Wezlar  5  Memoires  concernant  la  fu- 

Deditius  j  De  expeditione  Romana  5  Yete  public  de  1'  empire,  in  izmo  ; 
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Mr.  Obrecht  alfo  put  notes  to  the  letter  which  the  empe- 
ror wrote  to  .the  pope,  igth  January,  1701,  concerning  the 
inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  had  alfo  begun 
the  continuation  of  the  Ephemerides  Politicae,  D.  Chriftopheri 
Forftneri  Cancellarii  principis  Bclgardeniis,  commencing  2d  of 
October  1657,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  on  by  his 
death. 

Notae  in  Pollucis  Onomafticon  ;  Ca-  I'  empire,  a  1'  occaficn  de  la  ftfcceflion 

iiis  fub  fuftem  milTus,  &c.    Pretatio  d*  Eipagne  ;  ou  que  fa  majeftfc  veu- 

ad  inftitutiones  jurisjuftinianeas,  cum  ille  rien   entrependre    par   voye    de 

notis  Georgii  Davidis  Locameri  ;  Me-  fait  centre  T  empire  ou  quelques  uns 

moire  Raifonnee,  pour  quoi  il  n'  eft  de  fes  Etats,  pour  les  obliger  a  rece- 

pas  croyable  que  le  Roy  Chretien  ait  voir  garnifon   dans  les  places,  qu'  ils 

T  intention  de  porter  la  gueire  dans  pofledent  fur  la  frontiere. 

OBSEQUENS  (Julius)  a  Latin  author  who  flourifhed, 
as  is  conjectured,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
rjorius,  about  the  year  395  of  Chrift,  and  wrote  a  book  of 
prodigies,  whence  he  is  thought  to  be  a  pagan.  This  work, 
\vhich  was  only  a  lift  of  fuch  prodigies  as  are  inferted  in 
Livy's  Roman  hinVry,  ends  about  the  year  of  Rome  743, 
v/here  Livy  ends  his  Decads,  whofe  words  he  often  borrows. 
"We  have  only  a  part  of  the  work,  publifhed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
rutius  in  150^,  of  which  there  are  feveral  editions.  Conrad 
Lycofthenes  made  fbme  additions  to  it,  which  were  publifh- 
ed  with  the  text  at  Bafil  in  1552  ;  he  marked  his  additions 
with  aflerifms,  but  the  whole  was  publifhed  the  following 
year,  without  any  diflinclions,  by  John  de  Tournes  ;  fo  that 
from  that  time  the  book  of  Obfequens,  and  the  fupplement, 
appeared  as  done  by  the  fame  hand,  till  Sheffer,  in  1679, 
publifhed  an  edition,  in  which  he  printed  what  was  compiled 
and  by  Obfequens  in  the  Roman  letter,  and  the  fupplement  of 
yo0"ns'  Lycofthenes  in  Italic. 

OBSOP^EUS  (John)  a  learned  German  phyfkian,  was 
born  at  Brettin  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1556  ;  and  having  learn- 
ed the  elements  of  literature  in  his  own  country,  he  finifhed 
his  edi  cation  at  Neuhaufs,  and  in  the  college  of  Wifdom  at 
Heidelberg  was  inftrufted  by  Zachary  Urfinus.  After  the 
death  of  the  eleclor  Frederic  III.  he  went  to  Francfort 
upon  the  Main,  where  he  was  employed  in  correcting  the 
prefs  by  Wechelius,  being  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Here  he  applied  himfelf  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years  to  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  psiUng  thro'  Eng- 
land and  Holland  into  his  own  country,  he  obtained  the  phyfic 
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profeiTor's  chair  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  when  the  Elector  Fre- 
deric IX7.  went  to  Amberg,  Obfopaeus  attended  him  in  the 
quality  of  his  phyfician :  but  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Heidelberg,  he  was  feized  with  a  mortal  dtftemper,  which 
carried  him  off  in  1596.  He  publifhed  feveral  pieces  of  Hip- 
pocrates with  the  Latin  tranflations  corrected,  and  Remarks 
drawn  from  fome  manufctipts,  and  other  works  ;  as,  Apho- 
rifmorum  fecliones  oclo  ;  Coaca  prxfagia,  &c.  He  alfo  pub- 
lifhed Sybillina  Oracula,  with  Catellio's  verfion,  and  remarks 
by  himfclf;  Zoroaftris  Magica,  cum  fcholiis  Plethonis  & 
Pfelli ;  Oracula  metrica  Jovis  :  all  printed  at  Paris  in  1607. 

He  had  a  brother,  Simon  Obfopseus,  who  acquired  fome 
reputation  in  phyfic,  but  not  fo  much  by  his  writings  as  by 
his  practice.  He  was  alfo  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  44  years. 

OCCAM,  or  OCCHAM  (William)  a  famous  fcholaftic 
divine,  of  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  by  nation  an  Englishman,  and  the  difciple  of  John  Ere- 
gona,  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus.  He  was  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Nominalifts,  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  as 
to  be  intituled  the  Invincible  Doclor.  At  the  felicitation  of 
Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his  order,  he  took  the  party 
of  Lewis  of  Raviere  (A),  a-  declared  enemy  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  wrote  {Irenuoufly  againft  pope  John  XXIf.  and 
his  fuccefibrs.  This  bold  and  dangerous  frep  brought  an  ac- 
cufation  againft  him,  as  well  as  againft  Cefenus,  who  were 

O  ' — 

charged  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Chrift  nor  his  apoftles 
had  any  poffeflions  at  ail,  either  in  common  or  as  private 
property  ;  a  doctrine  which  gave  rife  to  that  pleafant  question 
called  the  bread  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  confifted  in  determin- 
ing, whether  the  dominion  of  fuch  things  as  are  confumed 
in  the  ufing,  as  b;ead  and  wine,  belonged  to  them,  or  only 
the  limple  ufe  of  them,  without  the  do  ninion  ?  Their  ruie 
not  permitting  them  to  have  any  thing  as  property,  pope  Ni- 
colas III.  who  had  been  of  their  order,  devifed  a  method  to 
enrich  them,  without  breaking  their  rule.  To  this  end  he 
made  an  ordinance,  that  they  fhould  have  only  the  ufufrucl: 
of  the  eftates  which  (hould  be  given  to  them,  and  that 
the  foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  donations  fhould  belong  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  By  this  means  he  put  them  into  pofleiFion 

(A)  Trlthemius  tells  us,  that  Oc-     and  my  pen  fhall  be  always  ready  to 
^am  ufed  to  fay  to  this  Prince,  My     fupport  you. 
Lord,    let    your  fword    defend  me, 
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of  an  infinite  number  of  eftates  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome  :  but  for  .that  reafon,  pope  Nicolas's  bull  was  revok- 
ed by  John  XXII.  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the  do- 
minion, by  his  Extravaganta  ad  Conditorem.  He  alfo  con- 
demned, by  another  Extravaganta  curn  inter,  the  doclrine 
concerning  the  pofTeflion  of  eftates  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles. 
Occam  and  Cefena  were  likewife  both  excommunicated,  be- 
caufe  they  had  departed  from  Avignon  without  the  pope's 
leave,  and  had  written  againft  him.  Occam,  however,  was 
abfolved,  as  is  faid,  from  this  cenfure  before  his  death,  which 
happened  about  the  year  1347. 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written  with  much 
wit  and  fubtlety.  The  proteftants  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
fome  of  them  againft  the  church  of  Rome.  Melcheor  Goldaft 
printed,  in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  queftions  of 
Occam  ;  and  a  complete  lift  of  his  books  may  be  feenby  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  fuch  things,  in  the  authors  mentioned  be- 

Moren  «      ,  , 

VAvocat.    lOW  (B). 

(B)  Luke  Wading  in  Arinal.  &  bi-  Pontif.  1.  iv.  c.  14..  St.  Antonin.JV, 

blioth.    Minor  j     Pitfeus  5    Sponde  ;  part.   Surnmse  Theolog.  tit.  xii.  San- 

Bzovius  ;  Rainaldi  5    Trithemius   &  deras,  Proteclus,  &c. 
Bejlarmin  de  Script.  Eccl.  &  de  Rom. 

OCELLUS  the  Lucanian,  an  ancient  Greek  philofopher, 
of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  firnamed  Lucanus,  as  being  a 
native  of  that  country,  tho'  in  what  part  of  it  is  not  known. 
His  anceftors  were  firft  feated  at  Troy,  but  in  the  reig;n  of 
Laomedon  removed  to  Myra,  a  city  ofLycia.  Our  philofopher 
lived  before  Plato,  to  whom  Archytos  of  Tarentum  wrote  a  let- 
ter, acquainting  him  that  he  had  found  fome  of  Ocellus's  pofte- 
rity  in  Lucania.  He  competed  a  piece,  of  Kings  or  Laws  and 
kingdoms,  of  which  we  have  only  fome  fragments  left.  And  his 
work,  TTIDI  TOD  I!&v?(§p,  or  the  Univerfe,  is  the  only  piece  which 
is  come  entire  to  us.  It  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric  dia- 
led by  our  author,  and  afterwards  tranflated  by  another  hand 
into  the  Attic.  In  it  he  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
the  world  ;  and  at  the  end  he  gives  fome  rules  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  mankind,  Ariftotle,  who  maintains  the  fame  opinion 
with  our  author,  is  thought  to  have  borrowed  it  from  him, 
which  is  confirmed  by  this  remark,  that  he  hath  followed 
Ocellus  in  his  divifion  of  the  elements.  William  Chriftian, 
'  and  after  him  Lewis  Nogarola  (A),  tranflated  this  work  into 

* 

(>)  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  has  inferted     in  his  Opufcula    Mythol.    Phyf.    & 
the  Greek  with  Nogarola's  verfion,     Ethic,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1688. 
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Latin.     We  have  diverfe  editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

OCHINUS  (Bernardin)  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Siene  in  Italy,  an.  1487  ;  and 
being  bred  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  firft  took 
the  habit  of  a  Cordelier  :  but  threw  it  off  in  a  (hort  time,  and 
returning  into  the  world,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fic,  and  at  this  time  procured  the  efteem  of  cardinal  Julius  de 
Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.  At  length  changing 
his  mind  again,  he  refumed  his  former  monk's  habit  in  a  pe- 
nitential mood  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  but  aiming  to  ar- 
rive at  ftill  greater  perfection,  he  embraced,  5111534,  there- 
formed  feet  of  the  Capuchins,  and  praclifed,  with  a  mod 
rigorous  exaclnefs,  all  the  rules  of  this  order,  which  being 
then  in  its  infancy,  his  care  contributed  fo  much  to  improve 
and  enlarge  it,  that  fome  writers  have  called  him  the  founder 
of  it,  'Tis  certain,  he  was  made  vicar-general  of  the  or- 
der, and  became  in  the  higheft  degree  eminent  for  his  talents 
in  the  pulpit.  Never  did  man  preach  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  fo  great  applaufe.  He  delivered  his  fermons  with  fuch  a 
grace,  fb  much  politenefs,  and  fnoke  fo  copioufly,  that  he 
ravifhed  his  whole  audience.  People  flocked  wherever  he 
preached,  nor  was  there  a  church  large  enough  for  the  mul- 
titudes that  thronged  after  him.  Nay,  when  he  was  to  pafs 
'thro'  any  town,  an  infinite  number  of  people  went  to  meet 
him,  to  hear  his  iniiruclive  difcourfes.  In  fhort,  by  his  won- 
derful delivery  and  admirable  eloquence,  he  turned  people's 
minds  as  he  pleafed,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  his  life  was  an- 
fwerable  to  his  preaching  (A). 

His  extraordinary  merit  procured  him  the  favour  of  pope 
Paul  III.  who,  'tis  faid,  made  him  his  father  confeflbr  and 
preacher  (B).  He  was  thus  the  darling  and  delight  of  both 
prince  and  people,  when  he  chanced  to  fall  into  the  com- 
pany of  one  John  Valde,  a  Spaniard,  who  having  imbibed 
Luther's  doctrine  in  Germany,  made  Ochinus,  in  fomecon- 
verfations  between  them,  a  profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  began  to  preach  up  fome  points  in  favour  of  theproteftant 
doctrines,  concerning  juftification,  good  .works,  auricular  con- 
feffion,  fatisfaction,  indulgence,  purgatory,  and  other  arti- 

(A)  Bzovius  ad  ann.  1542,  num.     efki  Hift.  reformat.  Polonice,  lib,  ii. 
32.  cited  by  Bale.  c.  5.    See  alfo  Eibliotheca  Antetrini- 

(B)  Idem  from  Staniflaus  Lubien-     tar,  c.  ii. 

cles 
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elcs  (c).  This  being  taken  notice  of,  he  was  fummoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  in  his  way  thither  when 
he  met  at  r1  lorence  with  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom, 'tis  probable, 
he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  Naples  (D).  This  friend 
perfuaded  him  not  to  put  himfelf  into  the  pope's  power,  and 
they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  into  fome  place  of  fafety. 
Ochinus  went  firft  to  Ferrara,  where  he  difpuifed  himfelf  in 

O 

the  habit  of  a  foldier,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Geneva,  ar- 
rived in  that  city  in  1542,  and  married  a  woman  of  Lucca. 
However,  he  did  not  fettle  there,  but  went  to  Augfburg, 
where  he  publiihed  fome  fermons. 

In  1547  he  was  invited,  together  with  Peter  Martyr,  into 
England  by  Dr,  Cranmer,  archbifhop,  to  have  their  joint  af- 
fiftance  in  carrying  on  the  reformation.  They  arrived  in 
England  in  December  that  year,  and  repairing  to  Larnbeth, 
were  kindly  received  by  Cranmer,  and  entertained  there  for 
fome  time;  and  Ochinus,  as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  (E),  by  the  archbifhop.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Morrifon  (F)  was  alfo  very  liberal  to  him.  He  laboured 
heartily  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  reformation,  and  his  dialogue 
upon  the  unjuft  ufurped  primacy  of  the  bifhopof  Rome,  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  John  Ponet  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  publifhed  in  1549(0). 

But  upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  being  forced,  as 
well  as  Peter  Martyr,  to  leave  England,  he  retired  to  Straf- 
burg  with  that  friend,  where  they  arrived  in  1553.  From 
this  city  Ochinus  went  to  Bafi!,  and  was  called  thence  in 
1555  to  Zurich,  to  be  minifter  of  an  Italian  church  which 
was  gathering  there.  This  church  conliftcd  of  fome  refugees 

(c)  Idem  from  Seckendorf's  hift.  On  the  promotion  of  Regenald  Pole, 

Lutheranifm.   fupplement.  judicis  i.  cardinal,   he  was  fent  ambafiador  by 

(o)See  PeterMartyr'slife.bySincler.  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor  Charles 

(E)  So  fays  Mr.  Wood,  in  Athen.  V.  as  he  was  afterwards  by  king  Ed- 

Oxon.  vol.  I.  col.   100.   but   it  refts  ward  VI.  in  whofe  reign,  being  zea- 

folely  on  his  authority,  fince  I  do  not  lous  for  the  reformation,  he  was  ap- 

find  that  either  Bayle  or  Moreri  knew  pointed  by  that  prince  one  of  thofe 

any  thing  of  his  preferment.  that  were  to  reform  the  univerfity  of 

(n)  Wood,    as  before,  who  tells  Oxford  in  1549  ;  at  which  time  he 

us,  that  this  Richard    Morifon   was  fhewed   himfelf  a    great  friend  and 

born  in  Oxfordftiire,  and  having  fpent  proteclor  of  Peter  Martyr,  when  he 

feveral  years  in  that  univerfity,  after-  enccuntred  the  triumviri  in  a  foleirm 

wards   travelled,   and   making  great  difputation  in  thedivinity-fchool.  Ke 

improvements  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  was  afterwards  knighted  ;  and  going 

tongues,    became    an    accomplifhed  into  Italy,  died  in  his  return  at  Straf- 

gentleman,  and  well  known  among  burg,  March    17,   i5<;6,  being  then 

the  great  men  of  his  time.     Jn  1537,  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  proteftant 

being  newly  returned  from  Padua,  he  religion, 

was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salifbury.  (G)  !d.  ibid. 

from 
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from  Locarno,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  which  the  Swit 
zers  poiTefs  in  Italy,  they  being  hindered  from  the  profeflion  of 
the  public  exercife  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  the  oppofition  of 
the  popifh  Cantons.  Ochinus  made  no  difficulty  to  fubfcribe 
the  articles  of  faith  agreed  upon  by  the  church  of  Zurich, 
and  met  in  that  city  with  Bullinger,  who  proved  a  very  good 
friend  to  him. 

He  governed  this  Italian  church  till  the  year  1563,  when 
he  was  banifhed  thence  by  the  magiilrates  of  the  town,  on 
account  of  fome  dialogues  which  he  publtOied,  wherein,  a- 
mong  other  errors,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Poly- 
gamy (H).  From  Zurich  he  went  to  Bafil,  but  not  being 
fuffered  to  ftay  there,  he  fied  in  great  diftrefs  into  Moravia, 
where  falling  in  with  the  Socinians,  he  joined  them. 

Staniflaus  Lubienietfld,  the  great  patron  of  this  feel:  in  the 
place  already  mentioned  (i),  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  laft  moments.  Ochinus,  fays  he,  retired  into  Moravia, 
and  into  Poland,  and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach 
of  Calvin's  letters.  He  returned  into  Moravia  after  king  Si- 
gifmund's  edicl,  who  in  the  year  1564,  punifhed  with  banifh- 
rnent  all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheifts,  Atheifts,  £c.  Some 
gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland,  but  he  an- 
iwered,  that  men  rnuft  obey  the  inagiftrates,  and  that  he 
would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die  among  the  wolves  in 
the  woods.  During  his  travels  he  fell  fick  of  the  plague  at 
Pinckfow,  and  received  there  all  poflible  offices  of  charity  and 
kindnefs  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  brethren,  named  Philip- 
povius.  His  daughter  and  two  fons,  whom  he  cairied  along 
with  him,  died  of  the  plague  ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife  be- 
fore he  had  left  Zurich.  As  for  himfelf,  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Moravia,  and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1564,  aged  77  years. 

His  character  is  variously  reprefented  by  different  authors. 
Palcarius  fpeaks  highly  in  his  commendation,  ami  the  papiils 
will  have  it  that  he  abjured  his  hereiies,  confefled  his  fins 
after  the  Roman  Catholic  manner,  and  died  a  true  penitent. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Moreri,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofe, 
that  he  died  not  only  forfaken  of  all  mankind,  and  the  molt 
rniferable  wretch  in  the  world,  but  alfo  like  an  atheift.  Beza 
calls  him  a  deteftable  hypocrite,  and  a  man  of  unhappy  memory, 
vir  infelicis  memoriae,  and  reckons  his  errors,  which  he  makes 
to  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred.  Some  fay,  he  turned  ana- 

(H)  It  was  in  the  twenty-firft  ciia-  perfonal  motive,  as  was  imputed   to 

Jogue  j  when  he  publifhed  thsfe  dia-  him,  for  defiring  Polygamy  to  be  to- 

kigues,  he  was  a  widower  of  7  6  years  lernted. 
$f  age,  and  Co  could  hardly  have  any         (i)  In  note  (B), 
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baptifl,  after  be  had  openly  preached  the  herefy  of  Macedo- 
nius,  that  is  to  fay,  had   denied   the  perfonality  of  the  Holy 
Gholl.     Others  fay  in  general,  that  he  refuted  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity.     'Tis  certain  that  the  Antitrinitarians  place  him 
among  their  authors.     Bayle  obferves,  that  the  conteflion  he 
made  publicly  on  the   change  of  his  religion  is   remarkable. 
He  acknowledged   in   a  preface,  that  if  he  could  have  conti- 
nued, without  danger  of  his  life,  to  preach  the  truth,  after  the 
manner  he  had   preached  it   for  fome  years,  he  would  never 
have  laid  down  the  habit  of  his  order  ;  but  as  he  did  not  find 
•within  himfelf  that  courage  which  is  requifite  for  a  man  to 
expofe  himfelf  to   martyrdom,  he  took  fancluary  in  a  prote- 
ftant  country.     His  writings  are,  Sermons  in  Italian,  printed 
in  1543,  in  four  volumes  8vo  ;  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  print- 
ed at  Geneva  in  1543  and  1544;   in  French  in  1561,  and  in 
German   by  Jofeph  Howftrater   at    Newburg,    101545;  An 
Italian  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Siena,  containing  an  account  of 
his  faith  and  doclrine ;  another  Letter  to  Mutio  of  JuftinopoJis, 
containing  the  reafon  of  his  departure  from  Italy.     Thefetwo 
letters  appeared  alfo  in  French  in  1544,  in  8vo  j  Sermons  upon 
St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  in  Italian,  and  tranflated 
into  High  Dutch,  and  printed  at   Augfburg  in    i  546,  8vo  ; 
An  expofition  of  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  in  Italian, 
and  tranflated  alfo  into  High  Dutch  in  1556  ;  Mariilii  Andreafii 
de  amplitudine  Dei ;  Oratio  ex  Italico,   Latine  converfa  per 
Laelium  Horatium  Curionem  ;  accedunt  Bernardini  Ochini  de 
officio  Chrifliani  principis  fermones  tres,  et  facrae  declamatio- 
nes  quinque,  Latine  Rodolpho  Gualthero  interprete,  at  Bafil 
1550  ;  Italian  difcourfes  upon  free  will,  foreknowledge,  pre- 
deftination,  and  the  liberty  of  God,  at  Bafil,  and  in  Latin  at 
the  fame  place  ;  Apologues  againft  the  abufes,  errors,  &c.  of 
the  Papal  fynagogue,  their  priefts,  monks,  &c.  in  Italian,  at 
Geneva  in  1554,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Sebaftien  Caf- 
talio,  and  into  High  Dutch  by  Chriflopher  Wirfung ;  A  dia- 
logue upon   purgatory,    in   Italian,  in  1556,  tranflated    into 
Latin  by  Thadeus  Danus,  and  by  an  anonymous  author  into 
French  ;  A  difpute  upon   the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the 
Euchaiift,  in  Italian,  at  Bafil  1561,  and  tranfiated  into  Latin; 
A  catechifm,  or  Chriftian  Inftruclion,  in  Italian,  at  Bafil  in 
i;6i  ;  Thirty  dialogues,  divided   into  two   books j  the  firft 
upon  the  Meffiah,  the  fecond  upon  various  fubje&s,  as,  the 
Trinity,  &c.  at  Bafil   in    1563,  8vo.  in  Italian,  and  after- 
v/ards  in  Latin  by  Caftalio;   An  apology  for  his  flight,  pub- 
lifhed  while  he  was  at  Geneva.     This  work  was  addrefTed  to 
the  pope,  Paul  III.  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  in- 

ferted 
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ferted  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Theatins.  The  Treatife  de  tri'bus 
impoftoribus,  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him,  by  forne  writers,  but 
without  any  good  foundation. 

OCKLEY  (Simon)  a  very  learned  Engllfhman,  wa<ofa 
gentleman's  family  at  Great  Ellmgham  in  Norfolk,  where  his 
father  lived,  but  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678.  After  a  proper  Communi- 
foundation  laid  in  fchool- learn  ing,  he  was  fent  in  1693  toc 
Queen's  College  in  Cambridge, where  he  foon  diilinguiihed  hirri- 
felf  by  g--eat  quicknefs  of  parts,  and  intenfe  application  to  lite- 
rature; to  the  Oriental  languages  more  particularly,  for  his 
uncommon  fkill  in  which  he  afterwards  became  famous.  He 
took  at  the  ufual  time  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bache- 
lor in  divinity  ;  but  by  marrying  very  young,  was  precluded 
from  a  fellowfhip  in  his  college,  which  would  otherwife  have 
Iain  entirely  open  to  him.  In  1705,  he  was,  through  the 
intereft  of  Simon  Patrick  bifhop  of  Ely,  prefented  by  Jefus 
College  to  the  vicarage  of  Svvavefey  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge;  and,  in  1711,  chofen  Arabic  profeflbr  of  the  univer- 
fity.  Thefe  preferments  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  happened  a  Swavefey,  the  9th  of  Auguft  1720  ;  iai- 
maturely  to  himfelf,  but  fomewhat  more  fo  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Ockley  had  the  ftudy  and  culture  of  Oriental  learning 
very  much  at  heart ;  and  the  feveral  publications   which  he 
made  were  intended  folely  to  promote  it.     In  1706,  he  print- 
ed at  Cambridge  an  ufeful  little  book,  intitled,  Introducllo  ad 
linguas  orientales  :  in  qua  iis  difcendis  via  munitur,  et  earum 
ufus  oftenditur.      Accedit  index  auclorum,  tarn  illorum,  quo-' 
rum  in  hoc  libello  mentio  fit,  quam  aliorum,  qui   harum  re- 
rum  ftudiofis  ufui  efle  pofiint.     Prefixed  is  a  dedication  to  his 
patron  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and   a  preface  addrefTed  to  the  Ju- 
ventus  Academica,  whom  he  labours  to  excite  by  various  ar- 
guments to  the  purfuit  of  oriental  learning,  alluring  them  in 
general,  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  truly  great  in 
divinity,  without  at  leaft  fome  portion, of  (kill  in  it :  —  Orien- 
talia  ftudia,  fays  he,  fine  quorum  aliquali  faltem  peritia  nemo 
unquam  in  theologia  vere  magnus  evafit,  imo  nunquam  eva- 
furus  eft.     There  is  a  chapter  in  this  work,  relating  to  the 
famous  controverfy  between  Buxtorf  and  Cajiellus,  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points,  where  Mr.  Ockley  profefTes 
to  think  with  Buxtorf,  who  contended  for  it  :  but  the  reader 
may  be  pleafed  to  know,  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  went  over  to  Capellus,  although  he  had  net  any 
opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  it.     And  indeed   it  is  plain 
from  his  manner  of  clofifig  that  chapter  upon  the  points,  that 

he 
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he  was  then  far  enough  from  having  any  fettled  perfuaflofl 
about  them. 

In  1707,  he  publifhed  in  I2mo,  from  the  Italian  of  Leo 
Modena,  a  Venetian  Rabbi,  "  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent 
Jews  throughout  the  world  ;  being  an  ample;  though  fuccinct 
account,  of  their  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  and  manner  of  living 
at  this  time  f  and  the  year  after,  "  The  Improvement  of 
human  reafon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  writ- 
ten above  500  years  ago  by  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Arabic,  and  illuftrated  with  figures,"  8vo.  The 
defign  of  the  author,  who  was  a  Mahometan  philofopher,  was 
to  {hew  how  human  reafon  may,  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence, arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  from 
thence  to  fupernatural,  particularly  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  a  future  ftate  :  the  defign  of  the  translator,  to  give  thofe, 
who  might  be  unacquainted  with  it,  a  fpecimen  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Arabian  philofophers,  and  to  excite  young  fcholars 
to  the  reading  of  eaftern  authors.  This  was  the  point  Mr. 
Ockley  had  conftantly  in  view  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  Oratio 
Inauguralis,  for  the  Arabic  profeflbrfhip,  it  was  with  no 
fmall  pleafure,  as  we  may  imagine,  that  he  infifted  upon  the 
beauty,  copioufnefs,  and  antiquity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  in 
particular,  and  upon  the  ufe  of  Oriental  learning  in  general ; 
and  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  praifes  of  Efpenius,  Golius,  Po- 
cock,  Hcrbelot,  and  all  who  had  any  ways  contributed  to 
promote  the  fludy  of  it.  In  1/13,  his  name  appeared  to  a 
little  book  with  this  title,  "  An  account  of  fouth-wefi 
Barbary,  containing  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  written  by  a  perfon  who 
had  been  a  Have  there  a  confiderable  time,  and  published  from 
his  authentic  manufcript,  &c."  While  we  are  enumerating 
thefe  fmall  publications  of  the  profeiTor,  it  will  be  but  proper 
to  mention  two  fermons ;  one,  Upon  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Chriftian  priefthood,  preached  at  Ormond  chapel, 
London,  1710;  another,  Upon  the  neceflity  of  inftru&ing 
children  in  the  fcriptures,  at  St.  Ives  in  Huntingtonfhire,  in 
1713.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  a  new  tranflation  of  the  fe- 
cond  Apocryphal  book  of  Efdras  from  the  Arabic  verfion  of 
it,  as  that  which  we  have  in  our  common  bibles  is  from  the 

7 

vulgar  Latin.     Mr.  Whifton,  we  are  told  (A),  was  the  per- 

(A)  See  the  preface  to  An  epifto-  the  variations   of  the  Arabic  copy 

lary  difcourfe  concerning  the   books  from  the  Latin,  £c.  By  Francis  Lee, 

of  Ezra,  genuine  and  fpurious  ;  but  M.  D.  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Mon- 

more   particularly   the  fecotid  Apo-  tanifm,   1722,  Svo. 
cryphal  book  under  that  name,  and 

fon 
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who  employed  him  in  this  tranflation,  upon  a  ftrong  fuf- 
picion  that  it  muft  needs  make  for  the  Arian  caufe  he  was 
then  reviving;  and  accordingly  published  it  in  one  of  his  vo- 
lumes of  Primitive  Chriftianity  Revived.  Mr.  Ockley  how- 
ever was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  could  ferve  nothing  at  all 
to  his  purpofe,  as  appears  from  a  printed  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
afterwards  Dr.  Thirlby,  bearing  date  October  the  I5th  1712, 
in  which  are  the  following  words  :  "  You  fhall  have  my 
"  Efdras  in  a  little  time;  200  of  which  I  referved,  whea 
"  Mr.  Whifton  reprinted  his,  purely  upon  this  account ;  be- 
*'  caufe  I  was  loth  that  any  thing  with  my  name  to  it  ihould 
"  be  extant  only  in  his  heretical  volumes.  J  only  fhy  till 
"  the  learned  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Montanifm  has  finiQi- 
*c  ed  a  difiertation,  which  he  has  promifed  me  to  prefix  to  See  preface 
"  that  book,"  above 

But  the  moft  confiderable  by  far  of  all  the  profeflbr's  per- 
formances is,  The  Hiflory  of  the  Saracens  ;  begun  from  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Saracenical  empire, 
which  happened  in  632,  and  carried  down  through  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  Caliphs,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 705.  This 
hiftory,  which  illuftrates  the  religion,  rites,  cuftoms,  and 
manner  of  living  of  that  warlike  people,  is  very  curious  and 
entertaining,  and  the  public  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ock- 
ley for  it,  fince  he  was  at  the  vaft  pains  of  collecting  his  ma- 
terials from  the  moft  authentic  Arabic  authors,  efpecially 
manufcripts,  not  hitherto  publifhed  in  any  European  lan- 
guage, and  for  that  purpofe  refided  a  long  time  at  Oxford,  to 
be  near  the  Bodleian  library,  where  thofe  manufcripts  were 
repofited.  It  is  in  two  volumes  8vo  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
publifhed  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1718:  and  both  of  thefe 
were  foon  after  republifhed.  A  third  edition  was  print- 
ed in  the  fame  fize  at  Cambridge  in  1757  *  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, An  Account  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  of  the  Life 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  a  learned  hand, 
that  is,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Long,  mafter  of  Pembroke  Hall 
in  Cambridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Ockley  was  one  of  thofe  unfortu- 
nate perforis,  whom  Pierius  Valerianus  would  have  recorded 
in  his  book  De  infelicitate  literatorum.  In  his  inaugural 
oration,  printed  in  1711,  he  calls  fortune  venefica  and  nover- 
ca,  and  fpeaks  of  mordaces  curse,  as  things  long  familiar 
to  him  :  and  in  December  1717,  we  find  him  actually  under 
confinement,  fince,  in  the  introduction  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Saracenical  hiftory,  he  not  only  tells  us  fo,  but  even 
ftolca'lv  dates  from  Cambridge  taftle.  What  are  we  to  think 
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o'f  our  learned  profeflbr  ?  Shall  we  fay  of  him,  as  Seneca 
DeConfolat.  faid  of  Socrates,  that  "  by  entering  a  prifon,  he  took  igno- 
ad  Helviam.  cc  mjjny  from  the  place:  and  that  no  place  could  feem  a  pri- 

c.  17.  and  f  i  •  i      c     i  *^.  3»       TTT     /i     11  i  • 

ruvita  ion  while  luch  a  man  was  in  itr        We  inall  pay  him  a 
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Beata,  0.27.  very  great  compliment  if  we  do  ;  but  we  will  not  foar  fo  high. 
We  will  only  obferve,  that  being  married  very  young,  he 
was  encumbered  with  a  family  early  in  life ;  that  his  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  was  not  anfwerable  to  his  reputation  as 
a  fcholar  ;  that  his  patron  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  fell  into  difgrace,  when  he  wanted  him  moft; 
and  laftly,  for  we  muft  not  omit  to  note  it,  that  he  had  fome 
,  fhare  of  that  common  infirmity  among  the  learned,  which 
makes  them  negligent  of  oeconomy,  and  a  prudential  regard 
to  outward  things,  without  which  however  all  the  wit,  and 
all  the  learning  in  the  world,  will  but  ferve  to  render  a  man 
the  more  miferable. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  which  is  the  only  point  we 
have  any  thing  to  do  with,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  extremely 
fkilled  in  all  the  ancient  languages,  and  particularly  the  Ori- 
ental ;  infomuch,  that  the  very  learned  Reland  thought  it  not 
too  much  to  declare,  that  he  was,  vir,  fi  quis  alius,  harum 

.  „  ,.  .      literarum  peritus.     He  was  likewife  very  knowing  in  modern 
DeRcligione  c,  /     .  & 

Mahomme-  languages,  as  in  the  Trench,  bpaniln,  Italian,  &c.  and  upon 
dica,p.259.the  whole,  coniidercd  as  a  linguift,  we  may  prefume  that  very 
Traj.  ad  ££W  jlave  exceeded  him. 

Rhenum 
1717. 

OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  Caius  O&avius,  and  fitter  to  Au- 
guftus  Caefar  (A),  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ladies  of  an- 
cient Rome.  She  was  firfl  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus, 
who  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome  704  (B),  that  is,  fifty 
years  before  Chrift.  She  brought  this  hufband  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  before  his  death,  which  happened  a  little 
after  the  war  of  Perufia,  when  he  left  her  big  with  a  third 
child.  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  widows  were  forbid  to  marry 
within  ten  months  after  the  deceafe  of  their  hufbands.  O&a- 
via  was  difpenfed  from  this  ftatute  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate. 
The  public  welfare  required  it.  The  Romans  had  but  too 
much  caufe  to  fear  that  Mark  Anthony  and  Auguftus  would 
quarrel  and  prolong  the  civil  war,  if  not  prevented  by  fome 
powerful  mediator.  Anthony  was  then  a  widower,  and  no 
expedient  promifcd  fo  fair  for  compafling  this  happy  media- 

(A)    Her  father   Caius   Oftavius  who  was  mother  to  Oflavia  as  well 

was  twice  married,  firft  to  Anchafia,  as  Auguftus. 

and  then  to  A  tia.     It  was  this  latter,         (B)  703,  according  to  fome  au- 

and  not  the  firft,  as  Plutarch  relates,  thors. 
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,  as  his  marriage  with  O&avia.  It  was  therefore  con- 
cluded with  all  imaginable  difpatch,  even  before  the  lady  was 
brought  to  bed.  Every  one  was  for  promoting  the  match, 
from  a  perfuadon  that  Gclavvi.  \vhofe  exquifite  beauty  was 
heightened  by  gravity  and  prudence,  would  en£ame  Anthony 
with  her  numberlefs  charms,  and  confequ^ntly  bring  about  a 
moft  happy  and  lafting  peace.  Thefe  nuptials  were  folemniz- 
ed  A,  U.  C.  714. 

Three  years  after,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  fulfilled 
by  a  peace  concluded  with  Pompe)  's  fon.  Auguftus  continu- 
ed in  Italy*  and  Anthony  went  with  his  wife  O&avia  into 
Greece.  He  fpent  the  winter  with  her  at  Athens ;  and  having 
been  exafperated  againft  Auguftus  by  fonit  ill  reports,  he  fet 
fail  for  Italy  ;  and  being  refilled  entrance  into  the  harbour  of 
Brundufium,  he  went  amore  at  Tarentum,  whence  he  fent  Oc- 
tavia  to  Auguilus.  This  lady  meeting  her  brother  by  the  way, 
had  a  conference  with  him,  together  with  his  friends  Agrippa 
and  Mecaenas  i  when  {he  conjured  him  in  the  moft  pathetic 
terms,  not  to  let  her,  from  being  the  moft  happy  of  her  fex, 
become  the  moft  wretched.  For  now,  fays  (he,  the  whole 
world  Jooki  upon  me  as  related  to  two  emperors,  the  one  as 
wife,  the  other  as  filler;  but  if  pernicious  counfels,  added  (lie, 
fhould  prevail,  and  a  war  break  out,  it  is  doubtful  which  of 
you  two  would  conquer  :  but  my  fate  would  either  way  be 
wretched.  Cssfar  being  overcome  by  thefe  words,  went  to 
Tarentum  quite  pacified,  and  the  interview  between  him  and 
his  brother-in-law  was  heightened  by  a  thoufand  demonftra- 
tions  of  friendmip. 

Anthony  returned  to  the  eaft,  and  left  Oclavia  in  Italy. 
Some  time  after  fr.e  fet  out  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  receipt 
of  letters  from  him,  defiring  her  to  ftay  at  Athens  for  him, 
ihe  accordingly  ftopt  there,  till  {he  found  evidently  that  her 
hufband  had  only  made  a  fool  of  her.  Whereupon  {he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  Auguftus  to 
quit  her  confort's  palace,  but  continued  to  live  there,  and  to 
take  the  fame  care  of  every  thing  as  tho'  he  had  been  the  bed 
of  hu{bands.  She  was  affectionate  to  the  children  by  Fulvia 
his  former  wife,  as  before,  and  equally  careful  of  their  edu- 
cation. She  would  not  for  the  world  have  confented,  that 
the  injurious  treatment  {he  met  with  from  Mark  Anthony, 
fhould  occafion  a  civil  war.  In  this  difppfition  {he  remained 
in  the  houfe  till  {he  was  ordered  to  leave  it  by  Anthony 
himfelf,  who  at  the  fame  time  ftnt  her  a  divorce,  when. 
Ihe  burft  into  tears,  becaufe  (he  faw  {he  fhould  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  war  j  fmce  Auguftus  had  con- 
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fentcd  to  her  going  into  the  eaft  after  Anthony,  in  the  hope£ 
that  fhe  would  meet  with  fome  fignal  ill  ufage  from  Antho- 
ny, which  he  knew  would  be  confuJered  by  the  Romans  as 
a  juft  caufe  for  him  to  renew  the  war.  The  admiration  in 
which  the  Romans  held  Oclavia's  glorious  behaviour,  in  do- 
ing all  the  good  offices  in  her  power  to  the  children  and  friends 
of  her  hufband,  without  refenting  in  any  manner  the  ill  treat- 
ment fhe  met  with  from  him,  did  great  prejudice  to  Antho- 
ny 5  fo  that  this  illuftriotis  lady,  a^ainit  her  will  and  inten- 
tions, expofec'  him  prodigioufly  to  the  anim<  fity  of  the  Ro- 
man?, who  both  hated  and  defpifed  him,  when  they  fa w  him 
prefer  to  her  a  woman  of  Cleopatra's  abandoned  character. 
Thofe  who  had  feen  the  latter,  were  more  furprized  than 
others  at  his  infatuation,  as  not  finding  any  advantage  on  her 
fide,  either  in  refpecl  to  youth  or  beauty,  while  Ociavia  was 
infinitely  fuperior  both  in  virtue  and  wifdom. 

Prideaux          And  indeed  what  good  opinion  foever  Cleopatra  entertain- 
fays  fhe  was  ec|  of  ner  own  charms,  (he  yet  dreaded   thofe  of  Oclavia  in 
jbmer  than"  a  prodigious  degree  ;  for  which  reafon  fhe  had  recouife  to  the 
Cleopatra,    moft  ftudied  artifices,  in  order  to  perfuade  Anthony  not  to 
Connea&c.  jet  ner  Come  near  him.     She  made  her  Inamorato  believe, 
^'V-,'-  l edit!  that  it  would  be  impolTible  for  her  to  live  in  cafe  he  fhould 
3718,  8vo.  abandon  her.     She  reprcfented   to  him,  that  it  was  enough 
for  O<5iavia  to  be  a  lawful   wife,  whilft  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
fo  mighty  a  nation,    went  by  no  other  name  but   that  of 
concubine,  a  name  which  yet  fhe  would  fubmit  to,   provided" 
Anthony  did  not  plunge  her  into  defpair  by  his  abfence ;  and 
to  prevent  any  fuch  fatal  ftroke,  {he  attended  him  to  his  laft 
overthrow  and  death  at  Aclium ;  tho',  when  fhe  had  follow- 
ed him  as  far  as  Ephefus,-  his  friends  advifed  him  to  fend  her 
back  to  Egypt,  all  things  feeming  to  fpeak  a  moft   fatal  rup- 
ture with  Auguftus  ;  but  fhe,  fearing  leftO<5tavia  fhouid  once^ 
more  reconcile  her  brother  with  her  hufband,  bribed  a  certain 
perfon,  who  perfuaded  Anthony  to  take  her  along  with  him 
whith'  rfoever  he  might  go, 

Af.cr  Anthony's  death,  in  A.  U.  C.  731,  fortune  feemed 
to  flatter  Octavia  with  a  profpecl  of  the  higheft  worldly  feli- 
city. The  fon  which  fhe  had  by  her  firft  hufband  Claudius 
Marcellus,  was  now  about  twelve  years  of  age  (c),  a  moft 
accomplifhed  youth,  of  a  cheerful  difpolition,  and  a  very 
ftrong  genius ;  his  temperance  and  rcierve  was  the  fubjecT:  of 

\ 

(.c)  He  died  A.  U.  C.  7gr,  at  the  death  of  Mark  Anthony  in  723, 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  we  learn  he  muft  be  about  the  age  here  affign- 
frem  Propertius  j  confequently,  at  ed. 

admi- 
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Admiration  in  a  youth,  and  of  fuch  high  quality.  At  a  pro- 
per age  Auguftus  married  him  to  his  own  daughter,  and  con- 
fidered  him  as  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire.  Seneca 
tells  us,  that  he  was  patient  under  toils,  and  averfe  to  plea- 
fures,  and  able  to  fupport  all  that  his  uncle  might  be  defirous 
of  laying  or,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  of  building  upon 
him.  buch  foundations  were  laid  as  could  never  be  fhaken. 
But  this  moft  promifing  youth  died  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth* 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  at  moft.  With  how 
much  fortitude  foever  O&avia  had  (hewn  under  all  the  inju- 
rious treatment  of  Anthony,  yet  this  lofs  was  more  than  fhe 
was  able  to  fupport.  She  funk  under  it,  and  remained  for 
ever  inconfolable. 

The  particulars  of  her  grief  were  fo  very  fingular,  that  they 
have  almoft  the  air  of  a  prodigy.  Seneca  tells  us,  that  {he 
would  not  allow  any  body  to  offer  her  the  leaft  confolation,  nor 
could  be  prevailed  with  to  take  the  leaft  diverfion.  Having 
her  whole  mind  and  foul  on  this  Tingle  objtcl:,  fuch  was  her 
deportment  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life,  as  if  (he  had 
been  at  a  funeral ;  I  do  not  fay  not  daring  to  rife,  but  refufing 
to  be  lifted  up ;  imagining,  that  were  (he  to  refrain  from 
tears,  it  would  be  a  fecond  lofs  to  her.  She  would  not  have 
any  image  or  portrait  of  her  deareft  fon,  nor  allow  the  leaft 
mention  to  be  made  of  him.  She  held  all  mothers  in  abhor- 
rence, but  directed  her  rage  chiefly  againft  Li  via,  becaufe  the 
happinefs  fhe  had  promifed  herfelf  feemed  to  be  transferred  to 
her  fon. (D).  Solitude  and  darknefs  were  her  delight,  not 
having  any  regard  for  her  brother.  She  was  deaf  to  all  con- 
folation, withdrawing  from  every  fort  of  folemnity,  and  ab- 
horring even  her  brother's  too  dazzling  greatnefs,  (he  hid 
and  buried  herfelf.  She  appeared  in  her  weeds  before  her 
children  and  grand-children  ;  acircumftance  which  gave  great 
difguft  to  her  family,  as  appearing  totally  bereaved,  whilft 
they  were  living  and  well. 

Seneca  Jikewife  adds,  that  fhe  reje&ed  all  poems  wrote  in 
honour  of  Marccllus's  memory,  and  compliments  of  every 
kind  ;  but  this  muft  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  at 
leaft  if  the  ftory  be  true,  which  has  never  that  I  know  of  been 
queftioned,  of  Virgil  reading  that  never  enough  to  be  admir- 
ed Eulogium  upon  this  youth,  in  his  conclufion  of  the  fixth 
Eneid,  to  Auguftus,  while  fhe  was  with  him,  that  they  both 
burft  into  tears,  and  Virgil  was  obliged  to  inform  them  that 

(D)  In  this  fhe  was  not  deceived,  for  Livia's  fon  Tiberius  actually  fuc- 
Augurtus  in  the  empire. 

C  2  the 
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the  book  was  near  ending,  otherwife  they  would  not  let  him 
go  on.  'Tis  faid,  moreover,  that  Odtavia  fainted  away  at 
thefe  often  fince  repeated  words.  Tu  Marcellus  eris  (E),  i.e. 
A  new  Marcellus  (hall  arife  in  thee  ;  and  that  it  was  with 
the  greateft  difficulty  {he  was  recovered  ;  after  which  fhe  re- 
warded the  poet  with  no  lefs  than  ten  fefterces,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Jbme,  78  I.  2  s.  6  d.  for  each  verfe,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-fix  in  the  whole  (F).  Oclavia  died,  accord- 
ing to  Dio,  A.  U.  C.  744.  or  ten  years  before  Chri;%  leaving 
two  daughters  (he  had  brought  A^ark  Anthony,  Antonia  major, 
and  Antonia  minor,  both  married  to  great  advantage,  the 
elder  to  Domitius  ^Enobarbus,  the  younger  to  Drufus  brother 
of  Tiberius:  from  the  latter  match  were  defcended  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  from  the  former,  Nero,  who  all  three  be- 
came Roman  emperors.  O&avia's  eldeft  daughter  by  Mar- 
cellus was  firft  married  to  Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  An- 
thony, youngeft  fon  of  Mark  Anthony  by  Fulvia.  'Tis  faid 
that  Auguftus  dedicated  a  temple  and  fome  porticoes  to  the 
memory  of  his  fitter. 

(E)  Plutarch  has  inferred   his  life  and   the  famous   Hannibal  twice,  at 

among    other   the     moft   iiluftrious  Nola. 

perfons  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  (F)  Beginning  at  the  line,  Atquc 

he  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  his-  ^neas,  &c.  and  ending  with  the 

Marcellus  once  vanquished  the  Gauls,  line,    His  laltem  accumulem  donis, 


ODO  (Saint)  the  fe-:ond  abbot  of  Clugni  in  France,  il- 
luftrious  for  his  'earning  and  piety,  flourilbed  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  was  born  at  Tours  in  879.  He  was  educated 
by  .Foluques,  count  of  Anjou,  and  became  a  canon  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours,  at  19  years  of  age.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  difciple  of  St  Remy  of  Auxerre.  He  was  ' 
fond  of  folitude,  and  took  the  monks  habit  in  the  convent  of 
Beaume  in  the  diocefe  of  Befaricon.  After  which  he  became 
prior  and  'abbot  in  927.  The.  iandlity  of  his  life  contributed 
greatly  to  increafe  the  congregation  of  CJugnL,  fo  that  it  was 
enlarged  with  a  great  number  of  monafteries.  Both  popes, 
bifhops,  and  lecuLr  princes,  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for 
him,  that  they  ufually  chofe  him  for  the  arbitrator  of  their 
difputes.  He  died  in  0,42,  or,  according  to  fome,  in  944. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  as  v/e)l  as  to  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  order.  While  he  was  canon  he  abridged  the  Morals 
of  St.  Gregory  and  the  Hymns  in  honour  of  St.  Martin. 
While  afiaiple  monk  he  compofed  three  books  of  the  prteli:- 
hoodj  and  another  upon  the  prophecy  of  Jeremy3  dedicated 

to 
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to  Turplon  bifhop  of  Limoges,  which  bore  the  title  of  Colla- 
tions or  onferences,  or  eife  Occupations.  After  he  became 
abbot,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gerard,  and  of  St.  Martial  of 
Limoges,  and  an<»;ner  in  which  St.  Martyr  is  equalled  to  the 
apoftles ;  as  allu  federal  fermons,  and  a  panegyric  upon  St. 
Benedict.  Ail  thefe  are  punted  in  the  bibliotheque  of  Clugny, 
tog.rher  wirh  ,bme  hymns  upon  the  facrament  and  the  iVlag- 
deiain  ;  but  the  hiftory  of  St.  Martyn's  tranflation  is  falfly  af- 
cribed  to  him.  Sigibert  tells  us  he  uncle* flood  mufic,  and 
was  well  qualified  to  comp'ife  and  preach  fermons,  and  make 
hymns  for  fbe  facr.  ments. 

ODO  Caiuianus,  or  of  Kent,  fo  called  becaufe  he  was 
a  native  of  that  county  in  England,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
twe'rtn  century,  anr  vas  a  Benedidtine  monk,  of  which  ordfcr 
his  learning  a  mc.e  railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  prior 

and  abbot.         I:  a  Becket  was  his  friend,  and  his  pane~ 

gyric  was  mad"  >an  ofSaifbury.     He  compofed  feveral 

works,  as  m  i  iitariec  uoon  the  Pentateuch,  the  fourth  [or 
fecoiv  n  .ok  oi  Kings  ^  Moral  refle6lions  up  m  the  Pfalms, 
the  id  feftamenc,  and  the  Gofpels ;  a  ueatife  entituled, 
D^  onere  PhiliiHm  ;  another,  De  moribus  ecclefiaftic  , ;  a 
third,  De  vitiis  ct  vntunbds  an.im>e,  &c.  But  beft  of  a  1  we 
have  left  of  his,  is  a  e  ter  to  hi>  broth. r,  a  Novice  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Igny  printed  by  Mabillon  in  the  firft  torn,  of  analects, 
and  anot'-er  Jette5-  to  Philip  earl  oi  i*  landers,  about  the  year 
1171,  upon  the  miracles  v'  .^t.  Thomas,  or  Thomas  a  Becket, 
which  ,s  printed  in  the  Colletfiio  amplifiima  veteruoi  monu- 
mentorum,  p.  882.  published  by  the  Fathers  Martenne  and 
Durand,  benedidines. 

ODOR  AN,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  le  Vir;  at 
Sens,  flourifhed  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  about  the  1045, 
wrote  a  chronicle,  entituled,  Chronicarerum  in  orbe  geftarum  ; 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preferred  in  the  annals  of  France  by 
Thou ;  Cardinal  Baronius  alfo  cites  the  chronicle  under  the 
year  875,  with  which  year  it  begins,  and  ends  in  1032.  It 
is  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  authors  of  the  hiftory  of 
France,  by  Du  Chene. 

OECOLAMPADIUS  (John)  an  eminent  German  divine 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  reformers  of  the 
church,  was  born  at  a  village  called  Reinfperg,  or  Winfperg, 
in  Franconia,  in  the  year  1482.  His  father  intended  to  breed 
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him  a  merchant  (A)  ;  but  being  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife 
to  change  that  refoluticn,  he  was  devoted  to  a  ftudious  life, 
In  this  view  he  was  fent  firft  to  the  college  or  fchool  of  Heil- 

D 

brun,  and  thence  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  philofophy  or  arts, 
at  14  years  of  age.  He  went  next  to  Bologna,  but  the  air 
of  Italy  not  z»g  ecing  with  his  conftitution,  he  returned  in  fix 
months  to  Heidelberg,  and  applied  1  imfeJf  diligently  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  turning  over  the  works  of  'Thomas  Aquinas, 
Richard,  and  Gerfon  ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  fubtleties  of 
Scotus,  and  the  fcholaflic  difputations.  Ke  foon  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  learned  young  man,  and  his  reputation  in  that 
refpecl,  joined  to  his  well  known  character  for  virtue  and 
prudence,  induced  the  elector  palatine  to  make  choice  of  him 
for  preceptor  to  his  youngeft  ion  -3  but  after  difcharging  this 
office  fome  time,  he  grew  flck  of  the  court,  and  refumed  his 
theological  ftudies.  On  his  return  home  he  was  prcfemed 
to  a  benefice  in  the  church  ;  but  not  thinking  himfeif  fufH- 
ciently  qualified  to  execute  fuch  a  charge  worthily,  he  quit- 
ed  it,  and  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  improved  hintfelf  in 
the  Greek  language  under  the  famous  Reuchlin,  having  learn- 
ed [Tebrew  before  at  Heidelberg.  This  done,  he  returned 
home  again,  and  entered  into  the  pofTeffion  of  his  living. 

He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Bafil,  where  his  erudition 
procured  him  fo  high  a  reputation,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  againft  his  inclinations.  From  Bafil 
he  went  to  Augfbourg,  but  did  not  ftay  there  long;'  for  hav- 
ing begun  to  relifh  the  reformation  of  the  church,  ii  e  feeds 
of  which  were  then  Town,  to  avoid  di  laring  his  iermments, 
he  entered  into  a  convent  near  Augfbourg3  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bridget.  This  ftep  was  ta' en  by  him  out  of  an  apprehenfiun 
of  the  danger  which  thieatned  the  public  f  m  uthtr's  writ- 
ings. However,  before  he  entered  the  mo:  ai..try,  he  ftipu- 
lated  with  the  brethren  to  have  liberty  both  for  his  faith  and 
jftudies.  As  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  Erafmus,  he  in- 
formed that  correfpondent  with  this  change  of  life.  Erafmus 
in  his  reply,  wiihed  he  might  find  his  new  fituation  anfwer- 
able  to  his  hopes,  but  was  afraid  he  would  find  himrelf  difap- 
pointed  (B)  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  that  conjecture.  He 
had  not  been  there  long  before  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
Jn  which  he  fays,  I. will  now  fpcak  my  mind  freely  of  Mar- 
tin (Luther),  as  I  have  often  done  before.- — I  am  fo  fully  pei> 

(A)    Perhaps    his   own  bqfinefs.     mentary  upon  Ifaiah. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  burgefs         (D)  Erafmus's  Epiflles,  No.  509. 
<ef  Bafil,  as  he  intimates  in  his  com- 
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fuaded  of  the  truth  of  feveral  of  his  dodtrines,  that  I  fhould 
not  be  driven  from  my  opinion,  even  though  an  an&el  of 
heaven  fhould  contradict  it  (c).  He  proceeded  even  to  pub- 
Jiili  a  book  of  Confellion,  containing  fuch  doctrines  as  were  not 
well  reiifhed  by  his  fraternity ;  and  he  had  not  been  among 
them  much  more  than  a  year,  when  the  ftipulated  liberty  was 
denied  him.  Upon  this  he  quitted  the  convent  (D),  and  re- 
turned to  Bafil  in  1522. 

Here  he  tranflated  St.  Chryfoftom's  commentaries  upon 
Genefis  into  Latin,  and  was  made  profeflbr  of  divinity  and 
city  preacher  by  the  council  ;  by  whofe  confent  he  begun  the 
execution  of  his  poft  with  abolishing  feveral  ufages  of  the  Ro- 
mim  church,  and  he  was  thus  employed  when  the  difpute  a- 
bout  the  Eucharift  commenced  between  Luther  and  Zwins- 

O 

lius.  Our  author  engaged  in  that  controverfy,  and  ftrenu- 
oufly  defended  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  in  a  piece  entituled, 
De  vero  intelledu  verborum  Domini,  hoc  eft  corpus  meum, 
which  did  him  great  honour.  Erafmus  fpeakingof  this  book 
in  1525,  fays,  that  it  was  written  with  fo  much  flcilJ,  fuch 
good  reafoning,  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  that  if  God  fhould 
not  interpofe,  even  the  Elecl:  might  be  feduced  (E)  As  foon 
as  it  appeared,  the  magistrates  of  Bafil  confulted  two  divines 
and  two  lawyers,  to  know  whether  the  public  fale  of  it  might 
be  permitted.  Erafmus  was  one  of  thefe  divines,  and  fays, 
that  in  giving  his  anfwer  upon  the  point,  he  made  no  invec- 
tives againft  Oecolampadius,  and  fo  the  book  was  allowed 
to  be  fold.  He  adds,  that  Zwinglius,  Oecolampadius,  Ca- 
pito,  and  Pellicanus,  were  alarmed  at  this  procedure,  and 
that  Capito  wrote  from  Strafbourg,  defiring  that  too  much  de- 
ference might  riot  be  paid  to  the  judgment  of  thefe  four  arbi- 
trators, and  that  a  defamatory  libel  had  been  drawn  up  againft 
them,  but  was  however  fupprefled  (F). 

The  matter  however  did  not  reft  fo.  The  Lutherans  an- 
fwered  our  author's  book  in  another,  entituled,  Syngramma  ; 
to  which  he  replied  in  a  third,  called  Antifyngramma.  In 
proceeding  he  difputed  publicly  with  Eckius  at  Baden,  and 
entered  alfo  into  another  difpute  afterwards  at  Berne. 

In  1528  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  ftate,  upon  which 
occafion  Erafmus  is  very  merry,  "  Oecolampadius,  fays  he, 

(c)  Capito  in  vita  Oecolampadii.  upon  that  account,  at  the  folllcitatjon 

(D)  Capito  tells  us,  that  his  book  of  his  friends,  and  by  the  confent  of 

©f  Confeflion  gave  particular  offence  his  fraternity,  he  departed  in  fafety. 

to  Glapio,  a  Francifcan,  and  chap-         (E)  Erafmus,  Epiftle  767. 

lain  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who         (F)  Ibid.  Fpift,  846,  and  79$. 

brought  him  imp  great  danger,  and 

C  4  «*  hath 
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*;  huh  taken  to  himfelf  a  wife,  a  pretty  girl.  He  wants,  I 
4*  fuppuie,  to  mortify  the  flefh.  Some  call  Lutheranifm  a  tra* 
*'  gedy  ;  I  call  it  a  comedy,  where  diftrefs  commonly  ends  in 
£t  a  wedding  (G)."  This  fame  year,  however,  our  reformer 
(entirely  finilhed  the  reformation  of  the  church  at  Bafil,  as 
he  did  alfo,  jointly  with  others,  that  of  Ulm.  In  1529  he 
affixed  in  the  conference  at  Marfpurg,  and  returning  thence 
fo  Bafil,  he  fell  Tick,  and  died  in  December  1531,  aged  49 
years.  A  thoufand  ftoi  ies  were  bruited  about  on  his  d  ath  ; 
fome  charged  him  with  felf  murder,  while  others  faid  he  was 
poifuned  :  both  without  the  leaft  foundation.  He  died  of  the 
plague  ;  and  from  the  moment  he  was  feized  he  fhewed  fenti- 
ments  full  of  folid  piety  to  his  death,  in  the  prefence  of  Sa- 
muel Gryndus  his  co1le,igne,  and  nine  other  minifters,  who 
attended  him  to  his  diflblution.  He  was  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bc.fil,  wHv_jre  there  is  a  monument  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  to  h:s  memory.  He  died  in  poor  circumftances,  and  left 
three  children,  a  fon  and  two  daughters. 

As  to  his  writings,  he  not  only  tranflated  into  Latin  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  St.  Chryfoftome,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  fome 
pther  Fat'.ers  of  the  church,  but  compofed  feveral  works,  as 
Annotations  in  Gencfm,  Exegerpata  in  librum  Job  ;  Com- 
ynentariorum  in  Efaiarn  libri  fex  ;  De  ritu  Pafchali  -,  De  dif- 
crimine  vtrb'i  interim  et  externi  ;  Qiiod  non  fit  onerofa  Chri- 
ftianis  confedio ;  uefio'es  many  others,  didaclic  as  well  as  pole-: 
mic,  againft  the  papifls,  as  alfo  againft  Luther  and  the  ana-> 
bapdfts. 

(G)  Erafmus,  Epiftle  951. 

OGIER  (Simon)  of  St.  Omers,  a  doclor  of  civil  and  ca- 
jion  Iaw9  and  difiinguilhed  well  by  his  virtues  and  learning, 
was  the  author  of  the  following  poetical  piece* ;  Odarum,  li- 
bri tres ;  Sylvarum,  libri  ties;  Lutetia ;  Cantilena?,  pise  et 
pudicae  j  Periftera  ;  Melon,  libri  tres  ;  Ihrenodiaej  Came- 
racum  ;  Artefia  j  Tibullus ;  Nicoleocrene  ;  Chariiteria  ;  Al- 
bertus  et  Ifabella;  Epitaphia;  Enemiorum,  libri  duo;  Sym- 
mi6i6n,  liber  fingul  ris ;  Elegiarum  Chriftianar  ;m,  libri  tresj 
Galatea;  Calliopefachea  ;  Parcenefis;  Caletum  ;  Bruga  ;  Al- 
pes,  cxc.  He  had  farmed  a  defign  of  a  great  work  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of  Morias,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  exploits  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (A). 

(A)  Valcr.  Andr.  Bilbl.  Belgica, 

OG^LBY  (John)  an  eminent  Britifh  geographer  and  cpf- 
(npgfapher  in  the  feventventh  century,  was  born  in  or  near 
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Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  about  the  i7th  of  November  1600, 
He  was  of  an  ancient  and  genteel  extraction  in  that  country  ; 
but  his  father  having  f^ent  the  eftate,  became  a  prifoner  in 
the  king's  bench,  and  could  give  his  Ion  but  little  education 
at  fchool  ;  however,  the  youth  being  very  induftrious,  got 
fome  infight  into  the  Latin  grammar,  and  afterwards  fomuch. 
money,  as  not  only  to  relieve  his  father,  and  procure  his  dif- 
charge  from  the  jail  (a  remarkable  inftance  of  filial  pietv)  but 
alfb  to  bind  himfeif  apprentice  to  one  I  <aper,  adancm-  ;naf- 
ter  in  Gray's  Inn  in  Hoi  born,  London.  He  had  not  Ih.'en 
long  under  that  master  before  he  had  attamec  the  art  to  per- 
fection ;  and  by  his  obliging  and  complatfam  behaviour  to  the 
fcholars,  he  acquired  money  enough  fron  them  to  buy  out 
the  remaining  part  of  his  time,  and  let  up  for  himfelf.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  beft  matters  in  the  proteflion,  and  as  fuch 
was  felecled  to  dance  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  great 
mafque ;  in  which,  by  an  unlucky  ftep  in  high  capering,  the 
mode  of  that  time,  he  drained  a  vein  n  the  iniide  of  his  leg, 
which  occafioned  a  limp  in  his  gait  ever  after.  However, 
this  misfortune  was  no  hindrance  o  him  in  carrying  on  his 
profeflion  (A).  Among  other  fcholars  he  taught  the  fifters  of 
Sir  Ralph,  afterwards  Lord,  Hopton,  at  Wytham  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  where  at  leifure  hours  he  learned  of  that  generous 
and  accomplifhed  knight,  how  to  handle  the  pike  and  mulket. 
And  when  Thomas  Wentworth  earl  of  Strafford  became  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  in  1633,  ne  to°1iC  ^m  into  his  family  to 
teach  his  children  ;  and  having  a  good  command  of  his  pen, 
Jie  was  frequently  employed  by  the  earl  to  tranfcribe  papers 
for  him. 

In  this  family  it  was,  that  he  nrft  gave  a  proof  of  his  incli- 
nations to  poetry,  by  tranflating  forne  of  ^fop's  Fables  into 
Englifh  verfe  ;  and  being  then  one  of  the  troop  of  guard  belong- 
ing to  his  Lord,  he  compofed  a  humorous  piece,  entitled, 
The  character  of  a  trooper.  About  that  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed deputy  mafter  of  the  revels  in  Ireland ;  upon  which  he 
built  a  little  theatre  in  St.  Warburgh's  ftreet  in  Dublin,  and 
was  much  encouraged  by  thofe  people  >  but  upon  the  break- 
Ing  out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom  foon  after,  in  164X9 
he  loft  all,  and  was  feveral  times  in  danger  of  his  life,  and 
particularly  had  a  narrow  efcape  from  being  blown  up  by  gun- 
powder in  the  caftle  of  Refernhem,  near  Dublin.  About  the 

(A)  Accordingly  Lord  Bolingbroke     fo  lame,  that  he  could  not  perform  a 
fomewhere  remarks,  that  in  his  time     dance, 
the  beft  dancing  mafter  at  Paris  was 
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time  that  the  war  was  terminated  in  England,  he  left  IrelanJ, 
and  fuffering  fhipwreck  in  the  pafiage,  arrived  at  London  in 
a  poor  condition.  However,  after  a  fliort  flay  he  walked  to 
Cambridge,  where  his  great  induftry,  and  greater 'love  to 
learning,  being  difcovered,  he  was  encouraged  by  feveral 
fcholars  in  that  univerfity^  by  whofe  affiftance  he  became  fo 
compieat  a  mafter  of  Latin,  that  he  translated  the  works  of 
Virgil,  and  publifhed  them  with  his  picture  before  prefixed, 
in  a  large  octavo  volume,  London  1649-50  (B),  with  a  de- 
dication to  William  marquis  of  Hertford,  whom  he  calls  his 
moft  noble  patron.  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  thereby  he 
obtained  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  his  pocket.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  proceeded  to  print  /Efop's  fables  in  verfe,  in 
3651  (c).  This  was  publifhed  in  410,  and,  as  Mr.  Wood 
archly  obferves,  it  procured  him  a  degree  among  the  minor 
poets,  being  recommended  in  Come  verfes  for  thepurpofe,  both 
by  Sir  William  Davenant  and  James  Shirley. 

About  the  year  1654,  he  learned  the  Greek  tongue  of  one 
of  his  countrymen,  David  Whitford,  at  that  time  uflier  to 
James  Shirley,  who  then  taught  fchool  in  White  Friars. 
This  was  a  remarkable  inflance  of  indefatigable  induftry  at 
his  age  ;  and  he  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  new  acquifition,  in 
tranflating  into  Englifh  verfe  both  Homer's  Iliads  and  his 
Gdyfles  (D)  :  in  which  however  he  was  affifted  by  his  friend 
the  above  mentioned  James  Shirley.  This  was  printed  in  a 
moft  pompous  manner,  with  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II. 
in  660  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  printed  alfo  at  Cambridge, 
•with  the  affifiance  of  Dr.  John  Worthington,  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  a  finer  edition  of  the  Englifh  Bible  than  had  been 
extant  ever  before.  This  he  adorned  with  chorographical 
and  other  fculptures,  and  prefented  a  fumptuous  copy  of  it  to 
his  majefty,  on  his  firft  coming  to  the  royal  chapel  at  White- 
hall. He  prefented  another  copy  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  for 

(B)  It  was  re-printed  in  1654,  in  in  folio;  and  both  came  out  in  two 

a  royal  folio,  and,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  volumes  8vo,  in  1673-4. 

•was  the  faireft  edition  that  the  Eng-  (D)    The  Iliad    was  published  in 

lifh  prefs  ever  produced.     It  has  his  1660,  and  the  Odyffey  in  1^65,  both 

pidu re  before  it,  as  moft  of  the  books  on    imperial    paper,    adorned    with 

which   he  publifhed  have.     He  alfo  fculptures  by  Hollar  and  other  eminent 

publifhed  a  beautiful  edition  of  it  in  engravers,    which   recommended  the 

Latin  in  1-58  in  folio,  and  again  with  Iliad  to  Mr. Pope,  then  a  boy  at  fchool, 

fculpfures  and  annotations,  in  a  large  who  by  reading  it,  was  infpired  firft 

8vo,  in  167;  and  1685.  with  a  relifh  for  poetry.     [Warton's 

(c)  It  was  in  410,  with  this  title,  efiay  on   the  writings  and  genius   of 

Fables  of  .^Efop  paraphra  ed,  in  verfe,  Pope] ,  though   he  afterwards  faid  it 

Sec.  And  in   1665  he  publifhed  a  fe-  was  beneath  criticifm.     [Preface  to 

cond  volume;  with  feveral  of  his  own  his  translation  of  the  Iliad.] 

which 
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i  * 

which  he  received  a  gratuity  from  that  houfe,  as  he  did  alfo, 
not  improbably,  from  the  convocation,  to  whom  he  prefent- 
ed  a  petition,  with  the  king's  recommendatory  letters  con- 
cerning the  expence  of  printing  the  book  (E). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  received  orders  from 
the  commiflioners,  for  the  folemnity  of  his  majefty's  corona- 
tion, to  conduct  the  poetical  part  thereof,  as  the  fpeeches, 
emblems,  mottoes,  and  infcriptions;  upon  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  prefent,  The  Relation  of  his  majefty's  entertainment, 
pafling  through  the  city  of  London  to  his  coronation  ;  with  a 
defcription  of  the  triumphal  arches  and  folemnity,  London 
1661,  in  ten  fheets  folio  (F).  This  he  alfo  publiihed  by  his 
majefty's  command,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  on  royal  paper, 
wi:h  admirable  fculptures,  and  fpeeches  at  large,  in  1662, 
and  it  hath  been  made  ufe  of  in  fucceeding  coronations. 
His  intereft  was  now  fo  powerful  with  the  king,  that  he  ob- 
tained this  year  the  patent  for  rnafter  of  the  revels  in  Ireland, 
againft  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  his  competitor. 
This  po'>  carried  him  once  more  into  that  kingdom,  and  his 
former  theatre  at  Dublin  being  deilroyed  in  the  troubles,  he 
buut  a  new  one,  at  the  expence  of  loool.  On  his  return 
to  London,  he  continued  the  employment  of  tranflating  and 
compofin,  oks  in  poetry  (c  ,  till  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  September  ;666,  in  v  hich  his  houfe  in  White  rriars  was 
confumed,  and  his  who.e  fortune,  except  to  the  value  of  5  1. 
deftroyed.  However,  rifing  phoenix-like  from  the  afhes  into  a 
new  life  and  forrune,  he  f  on  procured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuilt, 
let  up  a  printing-houfe  therein,  was  appointed  his  majenVs 
cofmographer  and  geographic  printer,  and  printed  feveral 
great  works,  tr^nflattd  or  collected  by  himfelf  and  his  afiift- 
ants  H).  All  which  were  printed  oil  imperial  paper,  adorned 

(EN  Kennet's  "Regifter  and  Cliro-  The  Traveller's  Guide,  &c.  a  mofl 

jnicle,  p.  244,  868,  871,  37,8,  455,  exa£l  defcription  of  the  roads,  &c. 

&e.  London  1674,  folio  ;  reprinted  in 

(F)  It  is  printed  in  Kennet's  regi-  16^9  in  8vo,  and  again  in  12 mo,  im- 

fter,  p.  411,  et  feq.  proved  by  John  Bowen,  under  the 

(^G)  Thefe  were,  the  Ephefian  Ma-  title  of  Britannia  Depi<fU,  &c.  in 

tron,  and  the  Roman  Slave,  two  he-  1^31,  8vo.  There  goes  alfo  in  his 

roic  poems,  dedicated  to  Thomas  earl  name  a  new  map  of  the  city  of  Lon- 

of  Oflbry.  2.  An  Epic  Poem,  entit-  don,  as  it  is  new  built,  in  one  meet 

led,  Carolies,  in  twelve  books,  in  folio  5  and  jointly  with  William  Mor- 

honour  of  king  Charles  I.  but  this  gan;  he  made  a  new  and  accurate 

•was  entirely  loft  in  the  great  fire,  map  of  the  city  of  London,  diftindl 

•which  confumed  his  houfe.  from  Weftminfter  and  South wark  ; 

(H)  Thefe  were  his  Atlas,  com-  and  a  Survey  of  EfTex,  with  the  roads 
prifed  in  feveral  folio  volumes  ;  but  therein,  having  the  arms  of  the  gen- 
he  left  fome  part  of  it  untmifhed  :  try  on  the  borders, 

with 
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with  maps  and  mod  curious  fculptures,  by  the  famous  Hollar 
and  others,  and  were  carrieJ  on  by  way  of  propofals  and 
ftanding  lotteries.  He  feems  to  have  been  happy  in  a  good 
conftitution,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  helu  out  under  fuch 
a  continual  laborious  couife  of  life  as  he  did,  till  he  was 
76  years  of  age.  He  died  September  4,  1676,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  vault  under  part  of  St.  Bride's  church  in  Fleet- 
ftreet. 

Mr.  Edward  Philips  (tiles  him  one  of  the  pro-iigies  of  his 
age,  for  producing  from  fo  late  an  initiation  into  literarure, 
fo  many  large  and  learned  volumes,  as  well  in  verfe  as  profe. 
And  another  writer  obferves,  th  t  he  feems  to  have  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  world  by  honeft  means,  without  either 
the  fervile  or  bafe  arts  of  flattery  ah  1  falihood ;  and  that  tho* 
he  cannot  be  called  a  genius,  yet  he  found  n  cans  to  procure 
a  genteel  livelihood  by  literature.  What  thefe  means  were, 
appears  by  the  following  remark  of  the  Oxford  antiquary  ; 
That  he  had  fuch  an  excellent  invention  and  prudential  wit, 
and  was  mafter  of  fo  good  addrefles  that  when  he  had  no- 
thing to  live  on,  he  could  not  only  (hift  handfomely,  but 
would  make  fuch  rational  propofal>,  which  were  embraced 
by  great  and  rich  men,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  would  obtain 
a  new  eftate ;  that  he  never  failed  in  what  he  undertook,  but 
by  his  great  induftry  and  prudence  went  through  it  with  pro- 
fit and  honour  to  himfelf.  To  fum  up  all,  he  bids  fair  for 
really  deferving  the  character  of  an  Honeft  ivlan,  which,  Mr. 
Pope  fays,  is  the  nobleft  work  of  God. 

OLDENBURG,  he  wrote  his  name  fometimcs  GRU- 
BENDOL,  reverfit.g  the  letters,  (Henry)  a  learned  Ger- 
man gentleman  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  defcended 
from  the  noble  family  of  his  name,  who  were  earls  of  the 
county  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  north  part  of  Weftphalia 
for  many  generations  (A).  Our  author  was  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  in  the  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  during  the  Jong 
Englifh  parliament  in  king  Charles  l.'s  time,  was  appointed 
conful  for  his  countrymen  ;  in  which  poft  he  continued  at 
London  after  the  ufurpaiion  of  Cromwell :  but  being  difchar- 

*  D 

ged  of  that  em,  loy,  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  Lord  Henry 
Obryan,  an  Irifh  nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  fludy  in  the 
Bodleian  library  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1656,  when 
Cromwell  was  vice-chancellor.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to 

(A)  Moreri  has  given  fome  account  of  the  family  under  the  word  Olden- 
burg. 

WiU 
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William  Lord  Cavendifh,  and  was  acquainted  with  Milton 
the  poet  (B).  During  his  refjdence  at  Oxford,  he  became 
alfo  acquainted  with  the  members  of  that  fociety  there,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  upon  the  foundation  of 
this  latter,  he  was  elected  fellow;  and  when  the  fociety  found 
it  ncceiFary  to  have  two  fecreraries,  he  was  chofen  affiftant- 
fecretary  to  Dr.  Wilkins.  He  applied  himfelf  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence  to  the  bufinefs  of  this  office,  and  began  the 
publication  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  with  No.  r. 
in  1664.  In  order  to  difcharge  this  tafk  with  greater  credit 
to  himfelf  and  the  fociety,  he  held  a  cdrrefpondence  with 
more  than  feventy  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  fubjecls,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  fa- 
tigue would  have  been  infupportable,  had  not  he,  as  he  told 
Dr.  Lifter  (c),  managed  it  fo  as  to  make  one  letter  anfwer 
another,  and  that  to  be  always  frefh,  he  never  read  a  letter 
before  he  had  pen,  ink  and  paper,  ready  t  >  anfwer  it  forth- 
with ;  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor 
ever  lay  upon  his  hands.  Among  others,  he  was  a  conftant 
correfpondent  of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  he  had  a 
very  intimate  friendfhip,  and  he  tranflated  feveral  of  that  in- 
genious gentleman's  works  into  Latin. 

About  the  year  1674,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  with 
Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  complained  that  ?iie  fecretary  had 
not  done  him  juftice  in  the  tranfadions,  with  refpect  to  his 
invention  of  the  fpiral  fpring  for  pocket  watches.  The  con- 
teft  was  carried  on  wjth  great  warmth  on  both  fides  for  two 
years,  when  it  was  terminated  much  to  Mr.  Oldenburg's  ho- 
nour, by  a  declaration  of  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety, 
paffed  November  20,  1676,  in  thefe  words,  "  Whereas  the 
*fc  publifher  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  hath  made  com- 
plaint to  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety,  of  fome  paflages 
in  a  late  book  of  Mr.  Hooke,  entituled,  Lampas,  &c.  and 
"  printed  by  the  printer  of  the  faid  fociety,  reflecting  on  the 
*c  integrity  and  faithfulnefs  of  the  faid  publifher,  in  his  ma- 
*'  nagement  of  the  intelligence  of  the  fai  fociety}  this  coun- 
'*  cil  hath  thought  fit  to  declare  in  the  behalf  of  the  publifher 
"  aforefaid,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  publication  of  the 
'«  faid  book  \  and  further,  that  the  faid  pub  ifher  hath  carried 
4C  hirnielf  faithfully  and  honeftly  in  the.  management  of  t&£ 

(B)  Among  Milton's  Epiftolas  fa  cember  20,  1659. 
miliares,  there  are  four  letters  to  our         (c)  Liller's  Journey   to  Paris,  pa 

author,  dated  July   6,    1654  j  June  78,  fecond  edit.  1699. 
*5»  16^6  j  Auguft  i,  1657,  and  De- 

"  in- 

• 
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cc  intelligence  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  given  no  juft  caufc 
44  for  fuch  refledtions  (D)." 

Mr.  Oldenburgh  continued  to  publifh  the  Tranfa£tions  as 
before,  to  No.  xxxvi.  June  25,  1677.  After  which  the  pub- 
lication was  difcontinued  till  the  January  following,  which 
was  again  rcfumed  by  his  fuccefTor  in  the  fecretary's  office, 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  who  carried  it  on  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1678.  Our  author  dying  at  his  houfe  at  Charleton, 
near  Greenwich  in  Kent,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  year, 
was  interred  there. 

Befides  the  things  already  mentioned,  he  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  i.  The  Prodromus  to  a  diflertation  by  Nich.  Steno, 
concerning  folids  naturally  contained  within  folids.  Sec.  Lon- 
don 1671,  8vo.  2.  A  genuine  explication  of  the  book  of 
Revelations,  &c.  London  1671,  8vo,  written  by  A.  B.  Piga- 
neus.  3.  The  life  of  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine,  in  8vo>  tranf- 
lated from  the  French. 

Mr.  Oldenburg  left  a  fon,  named  Rupert,  from  prince  Ru- 
pert his  godfather,  and  a  daughter  named  Sophia,  both  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  fole 
heir  to  the  famous  John  Durie,  a  Scotch  divine,  who  became 
a  fojourner  in  Oxford  for  the  fake  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in 
1624,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  moft  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;  which  language  he  learned  to  fpeak  like  a  native  of 
the  country.  He  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  in  which  he  was  encou- 
raged by  archbifhop  Laud  ;  but  the  fame  year  he  fided  with, 
the  prefbyterians,  was  one  of  the  preachers  before  the  long 
parliament,  took  the  covenant,  became  a  member  of  the  af- 
iembly  of  divines  at  Weftrniniter,  and  had  feveral  places  from 
them.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  independents,  took  the  en- 
gagement, and  all  other  oaths  that  followed  till  the  reflora- 
tion. 

He  wrote  and  publifhed  twenty  books  and  pamphlets,  a- 
mongfl  which  are,  i.  Confultatio  theologica  fuper  negotio 
pads  ecclefiaft.  London  1641,  410.  2.  A  fummary  difcourfe 
concerning  the  work  of  peace  ecclefiaftical,  Camb.  1641,  4to, 
having  before  been  preferred  to  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the  am- 
baflador  at  Hamburgh  in  1639.  3.  Petition  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  now  afiembled  in  parliament,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  true  religion,  London  1642,  4to.  .  4.  Certain  confi- 
derations,  {hewing  the  neceffity  of  a  correfpondency  in  fpi- 
ritual  matters  betwixt  all  profeiled  churches,  &c.  London 

(D)  Ward's  lives   of  the  Grefham  profeflbrs  under  Robert  Hooke. 

2  1624, 
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1642,    4(0.      5.  Epiftolary  difcourfe   to  Thomas  Godwin, 
Ph.  Nye,  and  Samuel   Hartlib,  London    1644,  4to.     This 
being  written  againft  toleration,  was  anfwered  by  H.  Robin- 
fon.     6.    Of  prefbytery  and  independency,  &c.  1646,  4to. 
7.  Model  of   church    government,    164^,    4to.      8.    Peace 
makes  the  gofpel  way,   1648,  4to.     9.  Seafonable  difcourfe 
for   reformation,  London   1649,    4to,  publifhed   by  Samuel 
Hartlib.     10.  An  epiftolical  difcourfe  to  Mr.  Tho.  Thorow- 
good,  concerning  his  conjecture,  that  the  Americans  are  de- 
fended from  the  llraelites,  &c.   1649,  m  4to-     II-  Confi- 
derations  concerning  the  engagement,  1650.     This  being  an- 
fwered, Dury  replied  in  his  Objections  againft  taking  the  en- 
gagement confidered,  &c.  1650,  4to.  and  in  his  Juft  propofals 
to  humble  propofals,  1650,  4to.    i  2.  The  reformed  fchool,  in 
1650,   I2mo,  publimed  by   Mr.  Hartlib.     13.    Supplement 
to  the  reformed  fchool,  in  1651,  in  I2mo,  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Hartlib.     14.  The  reformed  library  keeper,  1650,   i2mo; 
to  which  is   added,  Bibliotheca  Augufta  SerenifT.  Princ.   D. 
Augufti  ducis  Brunovicenfis  et  Lunenb.  quae  eft  Wolfenbyti, 

15.  Confcience  eafed,  &c.  London   1651,  410,  five  fheets. 

1 6.  Earneft    t'lea    for   gofpel  communion,    London   1654, 

17.  Summary  platform  of  divinity,   1654.     18.  He  alfo  tranf- 
lated  out  of  French,  a  copy  of  a  petition,  as  it  was  tendered 
by  him  to  Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  when  he  was 
at  Elbing  in  Pruflia,  in  1628,  London    1642,  4to.     19.  A 
letter  written  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  efq;   was  likewife  publifhed 
by  that  friend  when  Dury  fell  into  the  difpleafure  of  the  pref- 
byterians,    with   this   title.  The    unchanged,   conftant,  and 
fingle-heartea  peace-maker  drawn  forth  into  the  world  ;  or,  a 
vindication  of  Mr,  John  Dury,  from  the  afperfions  caft  upon 
him  in  a   namelds  pamphlet,  called,  The  time-ferving  Pro- 
te'.'.s.  and  ambidexter  divine  uncafed  to  the  world  ;  wherein, 
&c    London  1650,  in  three  iheets  4to. 

This  piece  contains  various  tianfaclions  of  Mr.  Dury's 
life  (E),  one  of  the  beft  of  which  perhaps  was  his  obtaining 
an  eiiate  of  60  1.  per  ann.  in  the  Marfhes  of  Kent,  which 
came  into  the  pofTeflion  of  his  ibn-in-law  Mr.  Oldenburg, 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  (F). 

(E)  Wood's  Fafti,  vol.  ii.  col.  (F)  Wood's  Fafti,  vol.  ii.  col. 
231,  271  114. 

OLDFRMAN  (John),  a  learned  writer  in  the  eighteenth 
centur;,  was  born  in  Saxony  in  636.  After  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  ftuuies  in  the  fchool  of  Ofnabrug,  he  went 

to 
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to  Helmftadt,  where  Mr.  Vander  Hardt,  his  maternal  uncle? 
inftru&ed  him  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  the  Jewifti  an- 
tiquities ;  fo  that  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1707,  and 
became  Greek  profeilbr  in  1717,  and  was  appointed  afliftant 
library-keeper  to  his  uncle.  He  was  aflifted  in  his  ftudies  by 
other  learned  men  ;  and  by  his  excellent  genius  and  indefa- 
•  tigab'e  induftry,  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  every  thing 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  his  great 
capacity.  He  difcovered  the  art  of  decyphering  without  any 
affiftance,  fo  that  nothing  could  be  wrote  in  that  way  which 
he  was  not  able  to  read  perfe6tly  in  a  very  (hort  time.  But 
this  muft  be  taken  with  proper  grains  of  allowance.  Aflro- 
nomy  was  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  he  pafled  whole  nights  in  view- 
ing and  contemplating  the  ftars,  and  particularly  obferved 
with  extraordinary  attention,  the  Lumen  Boreale,  or  northern 
lights.  He  was  perfuaded  that  he  had  difcovered  the  caufe  of 
that  phenomenon,  together  with  the  fudden  {tarts  of  its  in- 
creafe  and  diminution  of  its  brightness  ;  &nd  'tis  faid  he  would 
have  prefented  a  fyftem  well  founded  to  the  learned  world, 
had  not  he  been  hindered  by  a  weak  conftitution,  which 
thro'  a  fedentary  life  funk  into  a  dropfy,  that  carried  him  off, 
October  29,  1723.  The  tides  of  feveral  of  his  difTertations 
are,  De  imperfeclione  fernionis  humani ;  De  Phraate  fluvio  ; 
De  mari  Algoro  ;  De  CXhir;  De  feitivitate  Encaeniorum  ; 
Morerj  De  fpecularibus  Veterum  ;  De  origins  natalitiorum  Jefu 
Chrifti. 

OLDFIELD  (Anne)  a  celebrated  a$refs,  and  mofl  accom- 
plimed  woman,  was  born  in  Pall-Mall,  London,  in  the  year 
Life  of  Mrs.  2683.  Her  father  was  once  pofieiled  of  a  competent  eftate, 
?jj  '  and  was  then  an  officer  in  the  guards  ;  but  being  an  extrava- 
gant man,  fpent  it,  and  left  his  family  at  his  death  very  much 
unprovided.  In  thefe  unhappy  circumftaaces,  the  widow 
was  forced  to  live  with  a  After  who  kept  a  tavern  in  St. 
James's  market:  and  the  daughter  was  placed  with  afempf- 
trefs  in  King's  Street,  Weftminiler.  Mifs  Oldfield  in  the 
mean  time  conceived  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  reading  plays, 
and  was  entertaining  her  relations  at  the  tavern  with  her  ta- 
lent in  this  way,  when  her  voice  chanced  to  reach  the  ear 
of  captain  George  Farquhar,  who,  luckily  for  her,  dined  there 
that  day.  Farquhar  immediately  perceived  fomething  uncom- 
monly fweetin  it;  and  ftruck  with  her  agreeable  perfon  and 
carriage,  prefently  pronounced  her  admirably  formed  for  the 
ftage.  This  concurring  with  her  own  inclinations,  her  mo- 
ther opened  the  matter  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  a  friend  of  the 

fa  mi- 
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family ;  who,  finding  the  young  votary's  qualifications  every  way 
Yery  promifmg,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Rich,  then  patentee 
of  the  king's  theatre,  who  without  delay  took  her  into  the 
play-houfe.  However,  (he  did  not  give  any  hopes  of  ever 
being  an  aclrefs  till  the  year  1703,  when  fhe  firfr.  {hone 
out  in  the  part  of  Leonora  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  and  eftablifh- 
ed  her  theatrical  reputation  the  following  year,  in  that  of  Lady 
Betty  Modifh  in  the  Carelefs  Hufband. 

Jt  was  a  little  before  this  time,  that  (he  engaged  the  parti- 
cular regard  and  affection  of  Arthur  Maynwayring,  efq;  who 
interefted  himfelf  greatly  in  the  figure  (he  made  upon  the 
flage  ;  and  it  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  pains  he  took  in 
improving  her  natural  talents,  that  (he  became,  as  file  foon  did, 
the  delight  and  chief  ornament  of  it.  After  the  death  of  this  See  Art. 
gentleman,  which  happened  in  November  1712,  fhe  engaged  M^w*y« 
in  a  like  correfpondence  with  brigadier-general  Charles r 
Churchill,  efq;  She  had  had  one  fon  by  Mr.  Maynwayring; 
ihe  had  another  by  the  brigadier- general,  who  afterwards 
married  the  lady  Anna  Maria  Walpole,  natural  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Orford.  About  the  year  1718,  Mr.  Savage,  na- 
tural fon  to  earl  Rivers,  being  reduced  to  the  extremeft  necef- 
fity,  his  very  fingular  cafe  was  fo  much  compafTionated  by 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  that  fhe  allowed  him  a  fettled  penfion  of  50  1. 
per  annum,  which  was  duly  and  regularly  paid  as  long  as  ilie 
lived.  1  his,  added  to  feveral  other  tenderly,  humane,  and 
dilim  'eftedly  generous  actions,  together  with  a  diftinguifhed 
tafte  in  the  elegance  of  drefs,  converfation,  and  manners,  have 
generally  been  fpread  as  a  veil  to  cover  her  failings,  which  in- 
.•ed  could  not  bear  the  light ;  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
ihe  had  ever  any  love  affairs,  except  with  the  two  gentlemen 
mentioned  above,  towards  whom  fhe  is  faid  to  have  behaved 
with  all  the  fidelity,  duty,  and  affection  of  a  good  wife.  How- 
ever, with  all  her  failings,  fhe  was  the  darling  of  her  time,,  as 
long  as  fhe  lived;  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  on  the 
23d  of  October  1730,  her  corpfe  was  carried  on  the  Tuef- 
day  following,  from  her  houfe  in  Grofvenor -Street  to  the 
Jerufalem  chamber,  to  lye  in  ftate ;  whence,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  it  was  conveyed  to  Weftminfter  abbey,  the 
pal}  being  fupported  by  the  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Lord  Hervey, 
the  right  hon.  George  Bubb  Doddington,  Charles  Hedges 
efq;  Walter  Carey,  efq;  and  captain  Elliot,  h  r  deleft  ion 
Arthur  Maynwaring,  efq;  being  chief  mourner.  She  was  in- 
terred towards  the  *weft  end  of  the  fouth  iile,  between  the 
monuments  of  Mr.  Craggs  and  Mr.  CoHgreve,  being  elegant- 
ly drcffed  in  her  coffin,  with  a  very  fine  bruiTcls  laced  head, 
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a  holland  fhift,  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  fant 
lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  her  body  wrapt  up  in  * 
v/inding  flieet.  She  left  the  bulk  of  her  fubftance  to  her  fon 
Arthur  Maynwayring,  efq;  from  whofe  father  fhe  had  re- 
ceived it,  without  neglecting  however  a  proper  regard  to  her 
other  fon  Charles  Churchill,  and  her  own  relations. 

In  her  perfon,  (he  was  of  a  ftature  juft  rifing  to  that  height, 
where  the  graceful  can  only  begin  to  (hew  itfelf ;  of  a  lively 
afpec~r,  and  command  in  her  mien.  Nature  had  given  her 
this  peculiar  happinefs,  that  fhe  looked  and  maintained  the 
agreeable  at  a  time  of  life,  when  other  fine  women  only  raife 
admirers  by  their  underftanding.  The  qualities  (he  had  ac- 
quired were  the  genteel  and  the  elegant ;  the  one  in  her  air, 
tinier' the  otner  *n  ker  drefs.  The  Tatler,  taking  notice  of  herdrefs, 
the  name  of  fays,  "  That  whatever  character  (he  reprefented,  (he  was  al- 
a,  «  ways  well  drefled.  The  make  of  her  mind  very  much 
*c  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  her  body.  This  made 
<e  every  thing  look  native  about  her;  and  her  clothes  were 
*c  fo  exactly  fitted,  that  they  appeared,  as  it  were,  part  of 
<c  her  perfon.  Her  moft  elegant  deportment  was  owing  to 
"  her  manner,  and  not  to  her  habit.  Her  beauty  was  full 
.  "  of  attraction,  but  more  of  allurement.  There  was  fuch  a 
**  compofure  in  her  looks,  and  propriety  in  her  drefs,  that 
<*  you  would  think  it  impoffible  fhe  fhould  change  the  garb 
<c  you  one  day  faw  her  in,  for  any  thing  fo  becoming,  till 
ic  you  next  day  faw  her  in  another.  There  was  no  other 
"  myilery  in  this,  but  that  however  {he  was  appareled,  her- 
«'  felf  was  the  fame ;  for  there  is  an  immediate  relation  be- 
"  tween  our  thoughts  and  geftures,  that  a  woman  muft  think 
«c  well  to  look  well." 

OLDHAM  (John)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  born  Auguft  9,  1653,  at  Shipton  near 
Tedbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  his  father  was  a  noncon- 
formift  minifter,  had  a  congregation  (A),  and  educated  his 
fon  in  grammar  learning,  till  almoft  fit  for  the  univerfity; 
but  to  compleat  him  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  fent  to  Tedbury 
fchool,  where  he  fpent  about  two  years  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heaven,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  alderman  Yeat  of 
Briftol,  who  having  a  fon  at  the  fame  fchool,  was  defirous 
that  Mr.  Oldham  (hould  be  his  companion,  which  would,  as 
he  thought,  very  much  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  his 
learning.  In  June  1670,  our  author  removed  to  Oxford, 

(A)  Kis  grandfather  was  reftor  of  Nun-Eaton,  aear  Tedbury  wood. 

4  where 
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Wnere  he  was  admitted  a  batchelor  of  Edmund-hall.  Here  he 
was  foon  diftinguifhedfor  a  good  Latinift;  but  he  made  poetry 
and  other  polite  parts  of  literature  his  chief  ftudy.  In  May 
1674,  he  proceeded  A.  B.  but  foon  after  was  called  home, 
very  much  againft  his  inclination.  He  continued  fome  time 
with  his  father,  Hill  cultivating  his  rhufe :  one  of  the  firft 
fruits  of  which  was,  a  Pindarique  ode,  the  next  year,  upon 
the  death  of  his  dear  friend  and  conftant  companion,  Mr. 
Charles  Morvent. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  became  ufher  to  the  free  fchool  at 
Croyden  in  Surrey  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  attendance  upon 
that  laborious  employ,  he  found  leifure  to  compofe  fevera! 
copies  of  verfes  (B)  ;  fome  of  which  being  feeri  in  manufcript 
by  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinclion,  were  fo  much  admired,  that  they 
furprized  him  with  an  unexpected  vifit  at  Croyden.  The 
mafter  of  the  fchool  thought  to  have  taken  the  honour  of  this 
vifit  to  himfelf,  but  they  foon  convinced  him  that  he  had  nei- 
ther wit  nor  learning  enough  to  make  a  party  in  fuch  com- 
pany. The  adventure  is  faid  to  have  been  of  fome  length, 
and  to  have  brought  him  acquainted  with  fome  perfons  of 
note,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned  ;  fo  that  in  1678  he  was 
taken  from  the  drudgery  of  a  fchool,  and  appointed  tutor  to 
the  two  grandfons  of  Sir  Edward  Thurland,  a  judge  near 
Rygate  in  Surry$  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  for 
this  purpofe,  by  Harman  Atvvood,  efqj  a  counfellor  at  law, 
©f  Sunderfiead  in  the  fame  county. 

He  continued  in  this  family  till  1681,  when  being  out  of  all 
employ,  he  repaired  to  London  among  the  wits,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  quality  of  tutor  to  a  fon  of  Sir  Williarri 
Hickes.  This  gentleman  living  near  London,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr,  Richard  Lower,  an  em inentphyfician  there; 
who  encouraged  Mr.  Oldham  to  that  ftudy  :  accordingly  he 
applied  his  leifure  hours  this  way,  for  about  a  year,  and  made 
fome  progrefs  in  it ;  but  the  irrefiftible  bent  of  his  genius 
inade  him  quit  all  lucrative  bufinefs  for  the  fake  of  his  belov- 
ed miftrefs,  poetry.  In  this  humour,  as  foon  as  he  had  dif- 
charged  his  truft,  in  qualifying  young  Mr.  Hickes  for  foreign 
travels,  not  caring,  tho'  earneftly  preiTed,  to  go  abroad  with 
him,  he  took  leave  of  the  family ;  and  with  a  fmall  fam  of 
money  which  he  had  faved,  haftened  to  London,  and  became 
a  perfect  votary  to  the  bottle,  being  a  moft  agreeable  corripa-' 

(2)  As,  Some  verfes  on  preferring     mifing  a  vifit  iri  1676,  a  DytihrarflM 
a  book  to  Cofmelia  $  The  parting ;     bick  ;  The  drunkard's    fpeech  at  & 
of  abfence:;  and  Pro-     raa&  in  1677.     Sse  his  works. 
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nion,without  finking  into  the  profanenefs  and  debauchery  of  the 
wit>  of  thofe  times  (c).  However,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the 
metropolis,  betore  he  was  found  out  by  the  noblemen  who 
had  vifited  him  at  Croyden,  and  who  now  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Dryden,  by  whom  he  was  particularly 
efteemed. 

hut  what  turned  to  his  greater  advantage,  was  his  being 
made  known  to  the  earl  of  Kin^fton,  who  became  his  pa- 
tron and  entertained  him  with  great  refpecl:  at  his  feat  at 
Molme-Pierpoint,  apparently  in  the  view  of  making  him  his 
chaplain,  if  he  would  qualify  hirnfelf  for  it,  by  entering  into 
the  priefthood  (D).  But  he  had  the  utmoft  averfion  for  that 
honourable  fervitude,  as  is  manifeft  from  his  fatire  addrefled 
to  a  friend  that  was  about  to  leave  the  univerfity,  and  come 
abroad  into  the  world  ;  in  which  he  lets  his  friend  know,  that 
he  was  deterred  from  the  thought  of  fuch  an  office,  by  the 
fcandalous  treatment  which  often  accompanies  it  (E).  How- 
ever, he  lived  with  the  earl  till  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  on  the  pth  of  December  1683,  in 
the  3Oth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Holme  Pierpoint,  with  the  utmoft  decency,  the  earl  at- 
tending as  chief  mourner,  who  foon  after  creeled  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription  expreiling  his  eloge 
in  Latin,  to  this  effect :  no  poet  was  fuller  infpired  with  the 
facred  furor,  none  more  fublime  in  his  fentiments,  nor  more 
happily  bold  in  his  expreffion  than  he  (F).  As  to  the  reft  of 

his 

(c)  This  is  well  touched  by  Mr.  Robert  Gould,  in  the  following  lines  t» 
his  memory  : 

The  company  of  beauty,  wealth  and  wine, 
Were  not  fo  charming,  not  fo  fweet  as  thine  : 
Unlike  the  wretch  that  ftrives  to  get  efteem, 
And  thinks  it  fine  and  jaunty  to  blafpheme, 
Nor  can  be  witty  but  when  God's  the  theme. 
Miftaken  men  !   but  fuch  thou  didft  defpife, 
That  muft  be  wicked  to  be  counted  wife. 
Thy  converf  •  from  this  reigning  vice  was  free, 
And  yet  was  truly  all  that  wit  could  be. 
"None  had  it,  but  even  with  a  tear  muft  own 
The  foul  of  dear  fociety  is  gone. 

(D)  It  is  queftioned  whether  he  ever  took  thofe  orders. 

(E)  It  is  printed  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  iac,  126. 

(F)  To  this  we  mall  add  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden,  whofe  judg- 
ment will  not  be  queftioned. 

Farewel  ;  too  litde  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own : 
Firfure  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thirfc 
Caft  in  the  fame  poetic,  mould  with  mine. 

One 
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his  character,  in  his  perfon  he  was  tall  of  ftature,  the  make 
of  his  body  very  thin,  long  vifat'ed,  with  a  high  nofeand  pro- 
minent; his    afpecl  unpromifing,  but  fatire  was   in  his  eye; 
hi>  conflitution  was  tender,  and  inclined  to  a  ccnfumption, 
and  it  was  not  a  little  injured  by  his  ftudy  and   application  to 
learned   authors,   in  whom  he   was  well   verfed,  as   appears 
from  his  works,  an  account  of  which  is  inferted  below  (c).    By  oidham's 
thefe  it  appears,  that  his  genius  lay  chiefly  to  fatire,  wherein  life  prefixed 
however  he  did  not  always  keep  within  bounds,  having  fame  to  his  works, 

i.          -  /I      ,         •      ,  •  •   •          ,      x  andAntho- 

Jicexitious  itrukes  in  his  writings  (H). 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  ftrike, 

And  knaves  and  fools  were  borh  abhorr'd  alike. 

To  the  fame  gaol  did  both  our  ftudies  drive  j 

The  laft  fet  out,  the  fooneft  did  arrive. 

O  early  ripe  !   to  thy  abundan'  fKre 

What  cou'd  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

It  might,  what  nature  never  gives  rhe  youn-g, 

Have  taught  the  frnoothnefs  of  fhy  na'ive  tongue  ; 

But  fatire  needs  not  trnfe  j  ^nd  wit  will  mine 

Thro'  the  harfti  cadence  of  a  rugged  line  : 
•    A  noble  error,  and  but  fe'dom  made, 

When  poets  are,  by  too  much  force,  betray'd,  &c. 

Verfes  to  our  poet's  memory, ' 

(G)  Thefe  confift  of  no  lefs  than  tains  thefe  two  and  eighteen  more, 
fifty  pieces,  as  follow,  i.  The  four  in  all  twenty  pieces,  and  came  out  in 
fatires  upon  the  jefuits,  written  in  16  'i  and  1682  ;  only  the  fatire  a- 
1679.  2.  A  Pindarique  ode,  with  gainft  the  jefuits,  and  that  againft 
an  apology  fer  it,  &c.  It  was  called  virtue,  dole  into  the  world  in  1679, 
a  Satire  againft  Virtue  ;  in  anfwer  to  without  the  anchor's  privity  or  con- 
which  he  declares,  that  i'  was  never  fent ;  after  which  all  the  reft  to 
defigned  to  that  intent,  as  appears  by  the  remains  came  out  in  1683, 
•what  is  faid  after  if,  and  is  difcer-  all  in  three  thin  volumes  8vo,  and 
nible  enough  to  all  that  have  fenfe  the  remains  were  published  in  1684, 
to  underftand  it.  'Twas  me?nt  to  8vo.  They  have  been  frequently 
abufe  thofe  who  valued  themfelves  printed  fince  in  one  vol  Svo,  and  in 
upon  their  wit  and  parts  in  praifing  two  vols.  jzmo  1722,  with  the  au- 
vice,  and  to  mew  that  others  of  fo-  thor's  life,  which  is  chiefly  taken 
her  principles  if  they  would  take  the  from  Mr.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon,  col. 
fame  liberty  in  poetry,  could  iirair>  751. 

as  high  rants  in  profanenefs  as  they.          (H)  Collier's  Dictionary,  vol.    ii. 
Advertifement  prefixed  to  the    ruffe     under  hb  article. 
collection  of  his  poems,  tvhich  con- 

OLFARJUS  (Godfrey)  fon  of  Godfrey  OlesriusD.D.  and 
fuperintendant  of  Hail  in  Saxony  (A),  where  his  fon  (B)  was 

(A)  He    died   in    16^7,    a?;ed    81  Godfrey  Olearius,  who  was  born  alfo 
years,  A£V.  Leipfic.  for  the  year  i  ^13.  at  Hall   in  163^,   married   a    fourth 
Ke  published  a    pofitive,  polemical,  wife  in  1-04,  and  died  in  1 7  ic,  hav- 
exegetical,    and   moral    theology     in  ing  published  in  1^7;,  a  fmall  tracl, 
1676,   and  fome   theoretico-praclical  intituled,  Abacus  Patrologicus,  which 
remarks  upon  the  bible  in  1677.  was    efteemed,     and  was  afterwards 

(B)  He    had   another   foo,    John  confiderably  enlarged  by  the. author. 

~.j  3  bom 
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born  on  the  5th  May  1639.  After  having  made  a  good  proficien> 
cy  in  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  he  was  made  doclor  of  that  fa- 
culty in  i66e.  He  was  already  acquainted  with  the  eaftern 
tongues,  and  ftudied  divinity  under  Holfernan,  and  preached 
feveral  times.  At  length  he  vifited  diverfe  univerfities  in  Ger- 
many, and  converfed  with  the  learned  men  in  each.  In 
1 66 1  he  went  to  Leipfic,  and  while  he  ftudied  under  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  that  univerfity,  he  began  to  teach  himfelf  philofophy 
and  humanities  in  private.  In  1664  he  was  made  profeffor  of 
Greek,  and  he  mewed  his  knowledge  in  that  kind  of  litera- 
ture, by  fifty-two  exercitations  upon  the  dominical  epiftleSj 
and  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  epiftles  in  the  New  Teftament, 
which  are  read  in  the  public  exercifesa  and  which,  among  the 
Lutherans,  are  the  fubject  of  part  of  their  fermons.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1668,  and  in  1677  was  create(^  Pro* 
feflbr  in  that  faculty,  and  put  on  the  doclor  of  divinity's  cap 
in  1679.  An  hundred  and  fix  theological  difputations,  fixty* 
one  in  philofophy ;  fome  programmas  upon  difficult  points  $ 
feveral  fpeeches  and  theological  counfels,  which  make  two 
prettv  thick  volumes  ;  his  Moral  Theology  j  his  Introduction 
to  Theology,  which  treats  of  cafes  of  confcience,  and  his 
Hermeneutica  Sacra,  fufficiently  evince  his  learning  and  afli- 
duous  induftry.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  whofurnifhsd  papers 
for  the  Leipfic  ac"ts  with  Carpzovius  Alberti  and  Iffigias.  He 
^ifcharged  the  moft  important  pofts  in  the  univerfity  ;  and, 
among  other  dignities,  was  ten  times  rector  of  it,  and  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  efcaping  the  hands  of  death  till  the  6th  of 
Auguft  1713. 

He  had  married,  in  1667,  Anne  Elizabeth,  the  only  daugh- 
ter ot  Philip  Muller,  profefTor  of  mathematics,  who  brought 
him  fix  fons,  and  as  m?.ny  daughters,  of  whom  three  fons 
and  one  daughter  died  young.     His  fons  are,  Godfrey  Olea- 
rius,  profdlbr  of  divinity  at  Leipfic  j  John  Frederic  Olearius, 
.„  A(rts  profeilor  of  the  (Juftinian's)  inftitutes,  and  Philip  Olearius, 
lag.  afleflbr  in  philofophy,  and  bachelor  of  divinity. 

• 

OLEARIUS  (Godfrey)  eldeft  fon,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  of  the 
preceding^  being  born  at  Leipfic,  July  23,  1672.  He  difcovered 
an  extraordinary  genius,  as  well  as  inclination,  for  letters,  in 
bis  infancy ;  and  having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  he 
travelled  into  Holland  at  21  years  of  age,  and  from  thence 
crojTed  the  fez  into  England.  It  was  the  fame  of  the  univer- 
lity  of  Oxford  and  the  Bodleisn  library  which  drew  him  into 
this  kingdom,  and  he  continued  here  above  a  year  to  improve 
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himfelf,  as  well  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  facred  antiquities.  At 
his  return  to  Leipfic,  he  was  admitted  in  1699  a  member  of 
the  firft  college  there,  and  fbortly  after  became  profeffor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  that  college.  However,  he  refigned  this 
chair  1708,  in  order  to  take  poileflion  of  the  theological  chair. 
Befides  this  employ,  he  had  alfo  the  canonry  of  Meiffen,  and 
the  direction  of  the  ftudents ;  to  which  was  added,  in  1714, 
the  place  of  afleflbr  in  the  electoral  and  ducal  confiftory  :  but  he 
poffefled  his  laft  preferment  only  a  fhort  fpace,  being  feized 
with  a  confumption,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the 
joth  of  November  170^,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  notwith-  . 
{landing  which,  he  publifhed  feveral  works,  as  may  been  feen 
in  the  lift  of  them  below  (A). 

Niceron  me- 
moires,  Afc, 

(A)  Thefe  areas  follow:  Diflerta-  vita  auftoris,  Lipfise  1712,  4-to.   Ob-  torn.  7. 

tio  de  miraculo  Pifcinae    Berhefda?,  fervadones  facrae  in  Evangel.  Matth. 

John,  c.  v.  Leipfic  1706,  4to.    Dif-  Lipfiae   1713,  410.     Jefus  Chrift  th« 

fertatio  theologica  de  adoratione  Dei  trueMeffiah,  in  German,  Lipf.  1714, 

patris  per  Jefum  Chriftum,    Leipfic  410.      The  Paftoral  College,  in  Ger* 

1709,410.     Philoftratorum  quae  fu-  man,  Lipf.  1718,  410.    Introduction 

perfunt    omnia,    &c.    Leipfic   1709,  to  the  Roman  and   German   hiftory, 

folio  ;  Hifloria  philofophise,  &e.  au-  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  till  the 

thore   Thoma  Stanleio,    ex  Anglico  year   1699,    Leipfic   in    1699,  8vo. 

fermone  in  Latinum  tranflata,  emen-  HiftoriaSymboliapoftolici,curnobfer- 

data,  et  variis  difiertationibus  atque  vationibus  ecclefiafiicis  et  criticis,  &C0 

obfervationibus  palTiro  audta,  acceflit  Leipf.  1708,  Svo. 

OLEARIUS  (Adam)  a  learned  German  writer,  and  mi- 
nifter  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  who  having  occafion  to  fend  an 
ambaffador  to  the  great  duke  of  Mufcovy  and  the  king  of  Per- 
fia,  appointed  our  author  feeretary  to  the  ambaiTy.  Six  years, 
from  1633  to  1639,  were  fpent  in  this  employ,  which  giving 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  inform  himfelf  thoroughly  in  the 
ftate,  &c.  of  thofe  countries,  he  took  an  exact  account  of  it ; 
and  on  his  return  home  drew  up  a  relation  of  his  journies, 
which  was  publifhed  with  maps  and  figure?,,  at  Slefwick  in 
1656  in  folio,  in  the  German  tongue,  and  was  fo  much 
efteemed,  that  M.  Wiccjuefort  tranflated  it  into  French,  and 
printed  it  at  Paris  the  fame  year,  in  2  vols  410  (A)  After- 
wards he  applied  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  hiftory  ;  the  fruits  of 
which  appeared  in,  an  abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  of  Hol- 

(A)  The  German  edition  was  re-     French  edition  in  1.7? 6,  in  a  vo\s» 
primed  in  folio  in  1671,  and  the    folio. 
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ftein,  from  1448  to  1663,  wrote  in  the  German  tongue,  and 
printed  at  Slefwick  that  year  in  8vo,  and  there  again  in  1674, 
in  4to.  The  following  year  the  duke  of  Holftein  appointed 
him  his  library-keeper,  which  probably  he  held  till  his  death, 
the  date  whereof  we  do  no^  know.  He  has  the  characler  of 
.being  an  able  mathematician,  and  is  faid  to  be  well  (killed  in 
the  eaftern  languages,  efpecially  the  Perfian  ;  as  alfo  to  be  a 

de  pDadTe     g°'^  mailer  of  mufic,  playing  with  tafte  upon  feveral  inftru- 

1736.          rnents. 

OLIVA  (Alexander)  general  of  the  AuAin  monks,  and  a 
celebrated  cardinal,  was  born  at  Saxoferato,  of  poor  parents. 
At  three  years  of  age  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taken 
out    for   dead  ;  but  being  carried  by    his   mother   into   the 
church  of  the  holy  virgin,  he  recovered  wonderfully,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  papifts,  miraculoufly.     He  was  admitted  young 
amongii  the  monks  of  Auguftin,  and  ftudied  at  Rimini,  Bo- 
logna, and  Perufa  :  in  which  laft  place  he  was  full  made  pro- 
feffor  of  philolophy,  and  afterwards  appointed  to  teach  divi- 
nity.    At  length  he  was  chofen  provincial,  and  fome  time  af- 
ter accepted,  not  without  reluctance,  the  poft  of  folicitor  ge- 
neral of  his  order.     This  office  obliged  him  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  his  learning   and  virtue  became  greatly  admired,  not- 
withftanding  he  took  all  pofiible  methods,  out  of  an  extreme 
humility,  to  conceal  them.     The  cardinal  of  Tarentum,  the 
prote&or  of  his  order,  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  engage 
in  any  of  the  public  difputations,  where  every    body  wimed 
to  fee  his  great  erudition  fhine.     However,  as  he  was  a  fub- 
lime  theologian,  and  a  moft  eloquent  orator,  he  both  wrote 
and  preached  with  great  force  ;g  unit  their  irregularity.     He 
appeared    in   the  pulpits   of  the   principal   cities   in  Italy,  as 
Rome,    Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,    Florence,   Mantua,  and 
Ferrara  ;  was  elected  firft  vicar-general,  and  then  general  of 
his  order,  in  1459;  anc^  at  ^  was  create^  cardinal  in  1460, 
by  pope  Pius  II.     This  learned  pontiff  gave  him   afterwards 
the  bifhopric  of  Camerino,  and  made  ufe  of  his  abilities  on 
feveral  occafions.     Oliva  died  (hortly  after  at  Tivola,  where 
the  court  of  Rome  then  refided,  A  guft  21,  14^3,  in  the  55th 
year  of  age.     His  corpfe  was  carr  ed   to  the  church  of  the 
Auguftin  monks   at  Rome,  where  there  is  a   marble  monu- 
ment, with  an  epitaph  giving  a  fhort  account-  of  his  birth, 
breed ingj^nd  preferments,  under  which  is  a  Latin  tetrailic 
by  way  of  elngium  (A). 

(A)  His  works  are,  De  Chrifti  ortu     poftolisfa&a  ;  De  peccatoin  fpiritum 
fermones  centum  j  De  coena  cum  a-    hm&um  ;  Orationes  elegantes. 

OLI- 


OLIVER.  4l 

OLIVER  (Ifaac)  an  excellent  Englifh  painter,  who 
Eourimed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  eminent  both  for  hiftory  and  houfe  painting, 
many  pieces  of  which  were  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  late  duke 
of  Norfolk.  As  he  was  a  very  good  defigner,  his  drawings 
were  finifhed  to  an  extraordinary  perfection,  fodnc  of  them 
being  admirable  copies  after  Parmegiano,  &c.  He  received 
forne  light  in  that  art  from  Frederico  Zuichero,  who  came 
into  England  in  that  reign.  He  was  very  neat  and  curious  in 
his  limnings,  as  might  be  feen  from  feveral  of  his  hiftory 
pieces  in  the  queen's  clofet.  He  was  like  wife  a  verv  o-ood 
painter  in  little.  He  died  between  fifty  and  fixty  years  old, 
in  king  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  was  buried  in  Blackfnars, 
where  there  was  a  monument  creeled  to  his  memory,  with 
his  bufto,  which  has  been  fince  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in 
1666  (A). 

• 

(A)  A  print  of  him  was  engraved,  with  this  Latin  infcription  under  itt 

ISAACTJS  OLIVERUS,  Anglus  piftor. 
Ad  vivum  laetos  qui  pingis  imagine  vultus 

OJivere    oculos  fie  capiunt 
Corpora  qu?e  formas  jufto  haec  exprefTa  colore. 
Multum  elt,  cum  rebus  convenit  ipfe  color. 

OLIVER  (Peter)  fon  of  the  preceding,  who  had  inftrucT:- 
ed  him  in  his  art,  became  exceedingly  eminent  in  miniature, 
infomuch  that  in  portraits  he  furpai^ed  his  father.  He  drew 
king  James  I.  prince  Henry,  prince  Charles,  and  moft  of  the 
court  at  that  time.  He  lived  to  near  threefcore,  and  was 
buried  in  the  fame  place  with  his  father,  about  the  year 
1664. 

OLZOWSKI  (Andrew)  an  eminent  Polifh  divine,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pruflia.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  ftudies,  which  were  pafled  at  Kalifch,  he  applied  him- 
felf  particularly  to  poetry,  for  which  he  was  fo  peculiarly 
turned,  that,  Ovid-like,  his  ordinary  difcourfe  frequently  run 
into  verfe.  Alter  he  had  finifhed  his  courfes  of  divinity  and 
jurifprudence,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  vifited  the  beft 
libraries,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Rome. 
From  thence  he  went  to  France,  and  was  introduced  at  Paris 
to  the  princefs  Mary  Louifa,  of  the  houfe  of  Nevers,  who 
being  about  to  marry  Ladiflaus  IV.  king  of  Poland,  OJzow- 
fki  had  the  honour  of  attending  her  thither;  and  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  king  offered  him  the  fecretary's  place,  but  he  de- 
clined 
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dined  it,  for  the  fake  of  following  his  ftudies.  Shortly  afte* 
this  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Guefne, 
and  chancellor  to  the  archbifhopric  :  in  which  poft  he  ma- 
naged all  the  affairs  of  that  fee,  the  archbimop  being  very 
old  and  infirm.  After  the  death  of  this  prelate  he  was  called 
to  court,  and  made  Latin  fecretary  to  his  majefty,  which 
place  he  filled  with  great  reputation,  being  a  cdmpleat  maf- 
ter  of  that  language.  In  the  war  between  Poland  and  Swe- 
den, he  wrote  a  piece  againft  that  enemy  to  his  country,  en- 
tituled,  Vindiciae  Polonse.  He  attended  at  the  eleftion  of 
Leopold  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  in  quality  of 
ambafTador  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  there  procured  the 
efteem  of  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors.  He  went  afterwards 
in  the  fame  character  to  Vienna,  to  folicit  the  withdrawing 
of  the  imperial  troops  from  the  borders  of  the  Polifh  territo- 
ries, and  immediately  on  his  return  was  invefted  with  the 
high  office  of  prebendary  to  the  crown,  and  promoted  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Culm. 

Afti.r  the  death  of  Ladiflaus,  he  fell  into  difgrace  with  the 
queen,  becaufe  he  oppofed  the  defign  which  {he  had  of  fet- 
ting  a  prince  of  France  upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  However,, 
this  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
crown.  He  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  dilTuade  Cafimir  II. 
from  renouncing  the  crown  ;  and  after  the  refignation  of  that 
Icing,  feveral  competitors  appearing  in  the  interregnum  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  Olzowfki  on  the  occafion  publimed  a  piece, 
which  he  intituled,  Cenfura,  &c.  7  his  was  anfwered  by  an- 
other, intitled,  Cenfura  Cenfurae  Candidatorum ;  and  the  li- 
berty which  our  vice-chancellor  had  taken  in  his  Cenfura, 
was  like  to  coft  him  dear.  It  was  chiefly  levelled  againft  the 
young  prince  of  Mufcovy,  who  was  one  of  the  competitors, 
though  no  more  than  eight  years  of  age ;  and  the  Czar  was 
highly  incenfed,  and  made  loud  complaints  and  heavy  me- 
naces, unlefs  full  fatisfaction  was  made  for  the  offence. 
Upon  the  election  of  Michel  Koribut  to  the  throne,  Ol- 
•zow/ki  was  difpatched  to  Vienna  to  negotiate  a  match  be- 
tween the  new  elected  king  and  one  of  the  princeffes  of  Au- 
itria ;  and  on  his  return  from  that  embafly,  he  was  made 
grand  chancellor  of  the  crown.  He  did  not  approve  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  with  the  Turk  in  1676,  and 
wrote  to  the  grand  vizir,  in  terms  of  which  the  grand  feig- 
nour  complained  to  the  king  of  Poland. 

After  the  death  of  Koribut,  our  high  chancellor  had  a 
principal  fhare  in  procuring  the  election  of  John  Sobiefki, 
who  on  that  account  made  him  archbimop  of  Guefne,  and 

primate 
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primate  of  the  kingdom ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  obtained  3 
cardinal's  hat,  if  he  had  not  publicly  declared  againft  it. 
However,  he  had  not  been  long  poflelfed  of  the  primacy  be- 
fore his  right  thereto  was  difputed  by  the  bifhop  of  Cracow, 
who  laid  claim  aifo  to  fome  other  prerogatives  belonging  to 
the  fee  of  Guefne,  and  pretended  to  make  the  obfequies  of 
the  Polifh  monarchs.  Hereupon  Olzowfki  publifhed  a  piece 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  archbifhopric. 
He  alfo  fome  time  afterwards  publifhed  another  piece,  but 
without  putting  his  name  to  it,  intituled,  Singularia  Juris  Pa- 
tronatus  R.  Poloniae,  in  fupport  of  the  king  of  Poland's 
right  of  nomination  to  the  abbeys.  In  1678,  going  by  the 
king's  command  to  Dantzic,  in  order  to  compofe  the  dif- 
putes  which  had  arifen  between  the  fenate  and  people  of  that 
city,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  which  carried  him  off  in 
three  days,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  or  thereabouts.  His 
corpfe  was  conveyed  to  Guefne,  and  interred  there.  He  was 
particularly  diftinguiftied  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  warm 
affection  and  love  for  his  country,  and  his  death  was  lament- 
ed throughout  all  the  palatinates. 

ONKELOS,  firnamed  the  Profelyte,  a  famous  Rabbi  of 
the  firft  century,  and  author  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch.  He  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewifh  writers,  who  all  agree  that  he  was,  at 
leaft  in  fome  part  of  his  life,  cotemporary  with  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  author  of  the  fecond  Targum  upon  the  prophets; 
and  dean  Prideaux  thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for 
feveral  reafons,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftile 
in  his  Targum,  therein  coming  neareft  to  that  part  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  which  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  the  trueft  ftandard  of 
that  language,  and  confequently  is  the  moft  ancient,  fince 
that  language,  as  well  as  others,  was  in  a  conflant  flux,  and 
continued  deviating  in  every  age  from  the  original;  nor  does 
there  feem  to  be  any  reafon  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  when 
he  underftood  his  Targum,  fhould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  be- 
gin with  the  prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done 
this  work  before  him,  and  with  that  fuccefs  which  he  could 
|iot  exceed  (A). 

^zarias,  the  author  of  a  book,  intituled,  Meor  Enaim,  or 
the  Light  of  the  Eyes,  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a  profelyte 
in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Samnai,  and  lived  to  fee  Jonathan 
|kn  Uzziel  one  of  the  prime  fcholars  of  Hillel.  Thefe  three 

(A)  Cennedtion,  &c.  part  ii,  book  7* 
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dolors  flourifhed  twelve  years  before  (Thrift,  according  to 
the  chronology  of  Gauz  ;  who  adds,  that  Onkelos  was  co- 
temporary  with  Gamaliel  the  elder,  St.  Paul's  mahVr,  who 
was  the  grandfon  of  Hillel,  who  lived  twenty  eight  years  after 
Chrift,  and  did  not  die  till  eighteen  years  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem.  However,  the  fame  Gauz,  by  his  calcu- 
lation, places  Onkelos  100  years  after  Chrift;  and  to  adjuft 
his  opinion  with  that  of  Azarias,  extends  the  life  of  Onkelos 
to  a  great  length.  The  Talmudifts  tell  us  that  he  affixed  at 
the  funeral  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  at  a  prodigious  expence  to 
make  it  moft  ma  nificent.  Some  fay  he  burnt  on  the  occa- 
fion  goods  and  effects  to  the  value  of  7000  crowns,  Conftan- 
tinopolitan  money  (B)  :  others,  that  he  provided  feventy 
pounds  of  frdndncenfe  (c),  which  was  burnt  at  tbe  folem- 
nity.  But  thele  do  not  confider.  that  it  was  not  ufual  for 
the  Jews  to  burn  afomatics  on  this  cccafion,  which  was  a 
cuft  m  of  the  Romans  :  whereas  the  cultom  a  •  orig  *he  He- 
brews was  to  burn  the  bed,  and  other  moveahles  belonging  to 
their  kings,  after  their  death,  in  order  perhaps  to  ihtw  that 
no  body  elfe  was  worthy  to  make  ufe  of  them.  And  as  they 
did  not  ihew  lefs  refpedt  to  the  prefidems  or  rulers  ot  their 
Reflexions  fynagogues,  (and  fuch  was  Gamaliel)  whom  they  ranked  with 

furlareh-    their  kingx,  they  alfo  burnt  their  bed   and  furniture  at  their 
gion  chreti-  ,  * 

cnne.          funerals. 

However,  leaving  this  mitter  to  the  reader's  judgment,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  obferve  from  dean  Prideaux,  that  the  1  ar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  is  rather  a  verfion  than  a  paraphrafe,  fmce 
it  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  and  for  the  moft 
part  accurately  and  exadly,  and  is  by  much  the  beft  of  all 
this  fort;  and  therefore  it  has  a'ways  been  held  in  efteem 
among  the  Jews,  much  above  all  the  other  Targums  ;  and 
being  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  being  read  in  the  fame  tone 
with  it  in  their  public  aflemblies :  and  that  it  was  accordingly 
there  read  alternatively  with  the  text,  (one  verfe  of  which  being 
read  firft  in  the  Hebrew,  the  fame  was  read  afterwards  in  the 
Chaldee  interpretation)  we  are  told  by  Levite,  who  of  all  the 
Jews  that  have  handled  this  argument,  hath  written  the  moft 

(B)  According  to  the  Talmud,  it  thofe  Ecus  or  crowns, 

was  70  minasof  Tyre;  and  the  Ty-  (c)  This  was  the  opinion  of  dean 

jrian  minaf  Contained  25  fhekels,  each  Prideaux,  taken  probably  from  Vor- 

valued  at  four  filverdeniers,  and  the  ftia<,    who,    inftead    of    the    word 

filver  denier  was  equal  in  value  :o  an  Tofouri,    which  fignifies  moveables, 

Ecu,    or  crown  of  Conftantinople ;  reads  Tfori,  which  imports  balm, 
therefore  70  minas  make  7000  of 

accu- 
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accurately  and  fully.  He  fays,  that  the  Jews,  holding  them- 
felves  obliged  every  week,  in  their  fynagogues,  to  read  that 
parafhah  or  fedtion  of  the  law,  which  was  the  leflbn  of  the 
week,  made  ufe  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  for  this  purpofe; 
and  that  this  was  their  ufage  even  down  to  his  time,  which 
was  about  the  firft  part  of  the  fixteenth  century.  And  for 
this  reafon,  that  tho'  till  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  there 
were  of  the  other  Targums  fcarce  above  one  or  two  of  a  fort 
to  be  found  in  a  whole  country  ;  yet  then  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  was  every  where  among  them  (D). 

From  the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  Onkelos's  Targum, 
the  dean  alfo  concludes  him  to  have  been  a  native  Jew,  fince, 
without  being  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jewifli  religion 
and  learning,  and  long  exercifed  in  all  the  rites  and  doclrines 
thereof,  and  being  alfo  thoroughly  fkilled  in  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  as  a  native  Jew  could  be,  he 
can  fcarce  be  thought  thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  which 
he  performed ;  and  that  the  reprefenting  him  as  a  profelyte, 
feems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  Akilas,  or  Aquila  of  Pontus,  author  of 
the  Greek  Targum,  or  verfion  on  the  prophets  and  Hagio- 
graphia,  who  was  indeed  a  Jewifli  profelyte  (E). 

(D)  Connexion  as  before,  p.  535*536,  8vo.         (i)  Idem  p.  537. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author,  and  a  Platonic  philofo- 
pher,  who  wrote  commentaries  upon  Plato's  politics,  which 
are  loft  ;  but  his  name  is  particularly  famous,  by  his  treatife 
entitled,  Aoydff  STflaruyixoV,  of  the  duty  and  virtues  of  the 
general  of  an  army,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanifli.  The  firit  edition  in  Greek 
was  publiftied  with  a  better  Latin  translation,  by  Nicolas 
Rigault.  The  time  when  our  author  flourifhed  is  not  pre- 
cifely  fixed,  only  it  is  certain  that 'he  lived  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  'Tis  true,  his  book  will  determine  the  point,  if 
Q^  Veranius,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  be  the  fame  perfon 
of  that  name  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  who  lived 
under  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  cied  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  being  then  Legatus  Britannise  j  but  this  is  not 
certain. 

ONUPHRIUS  (Panvinior,  or  Panavinus)  a  celebrated 
Auguftin  monk  of  Italy,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was 
born  in  1529,  at  Verona;  and  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
©f  eccbfiaftical  hiftory,  he  continued  the  lives  of  the  popes 
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begun  by  Platiha,  which  he  published,  with  a  dedication  id 
pope  Pius  V.  in  1566.  The  work  had  been  printed  before 
at  Venice  in  1557,  by  his  friend  James  Strada,  who  had 
forcibly  taken  the  copy  from  him.  Onuphrius  afterwards 
marked  feveral  rriiftakes  in  the  piece,  and  intended  to  corre& 
them  in  a  general  hiftory  of  the  popes  and  cardinals,  which  he 
tvas  employed  in  when  he  died  at  Palermo  in  Sicily  in  1568, 
at  the  age  of  39  years.  He  publiflied  feveral  other  books,  a 
lift  of  which  may  be  feen  below  (A).  Paulus  Manutius,  in; 
Epiftolis,  calls  him  The  Helluo  antiquarum  hiftoriarum  ;  and 
*tis  faid  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  The  Father  of  Hiftory^ 
'Tis  certain  he  was  beloved  by  two  emperors,  Ferdinand  and 
his  fon  Maximilian  $  as  alfo  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
Onuphrius  took  for  his  emblem;  an  ox  {landing  between  a 
plough  and  an  altar,  with  this  motto.  In  utrumque  paratus, 
importing,  that  he  was  equally  ready  to  uhdergo  the  fatigues 
of  divinity,  or  thofe  of  the  ftudy  of  human  fciences.  A  mag- 
nificent marble  monument,  with  his  ftatue  in  Bronze,  was 
creeled  by  his  friends  to  his  memory,  in  the  church  of  the 
Auguftin  monks  at  Rome. 

(A)  Thefe  are,  De  primatu Petri ;  de  imper.  Rom.  Graec.   Latin;  De 

Chronicum  Ecclefiafticum  5  De  arid-  urbis  Veronse  viris  do&rina  et  bellic* 

quo  ritu  baptizandi  Cathecumenos,  et  virtute  illuftribus  opufculum  ;  Civitas 

de  origine  baptizandi  imagines  j  Fefti  Roma  j  De   ritu  fepeliendi  morttios 

et  triumph!  Romanorum  ;  De  Sybil-  apud  veteres  Chriftianos,  et  de  Coe- 

3is  j  Comment.    Reipub.    Romanas  j  meteriis  eorundem  j    De    praecipuis 

Comment,  de  triumpho  ;  Comment,  urbis  Romse  bafilicis,  quas  feptera 

in  faftos  confulares  j  Libri  quatuor  ecclefias  vulgo  vocant,  &c. 

OONSEL  (\Villiam  de)  a  noted  Dominican  monk  in 
Brabant,  was  born  at  Antwerp  or  Anvers,  Auguft  9,  1571,. 
and  rendered  himfelf  famous  for  writing  a  great  number  of 
books  of  piety,  and  by  his  preaching.  He  died  i'uddenly,  on 
the  30th  of  September  1630,  in  the  convent  of  his  order  at 
Ghent  in  Flanders.  His  principal  works  are,  Confolatoriurrr 
animae  hie  migraniis,  Gand  1617  or  1618  ;  Enchiridion  con- 
cionatorum,  Anvers  1619;  Officina  facra  biblica  pr^cipua- 
rum  diclionum  S.  Scripturse,  ordine  alphabetico,  Douay 
1624;  Hieroglyphica  facra,  &c.  Anvers  1627;  Perfpe6lrva 
Chriftianse  nobilitatis,  in  Latin,  French,  Spaniih,  <?nd  P  Iemi(h3 
by  columns,  Anvers  16265  Tuba  Dei,  Gand  1629;  Con- 
cionum  moralium  compendium,  Douay  1630;  The  victory 
and  triumph  of  the  apoftolical  Roman  church,  and  the  flight 
of  the  fynagogue  of  herefy,  in  Flemifh,  Gand  16283  A 
fm all  manual  of  prayers,  in  Fkmrih3  in  1626;  Syntaxes  acf 
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expeditam  divini  verbi  tractationem,  alphabet!  ferie,  Anvers 
1622.     This  piece  was  reprinted  twice  at  Paris,  firft  with  E chard  & 

the  marginal  notes  of  fome  doctors,  and  the  fecund  revifed  by  7al-  An* 

*~«      tr  •      -11  oreus* 

Gouflamville. 

OPITS  (Martin)  in  Latin  Opttius,  of  Boberfield,  a  fa- 
mous Silefian  poet,  was  born  at  Buntflow  in  that  country, 
December  23,  1597.  His  parents  had  but  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  he  loft  his  mother  in  his  infancy ;  but  his  father 
obferving  his  genius,  educated  him  carefully  in  grammar 
learning,  in  which  he  foon  made  great  proficiency ;  and  hav- 
ing laid  a  good  foundation,  he  went  to  Breflaw  for  further 
improvement,  and  thence  to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder.  He 
fpent  a  year  in  that  univerfity,  and  then  removed  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  pufhed  his  ftudies  with  remarkable  afliduity; 
but  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Bernegger  drew  him,  after  fome 
time,  to  Strafbourg ;  and  Bernegger  was  fo  ftruck  with  admi- 
ration of  the  learning  and  wit  of  Opits,  that  he  pronounced 
he  would  one  day  become  the  Virgil  of  Germany.  At  length 
he  returned,  by  the  way  of  Tubingen,  to  Heidelberg;  but 
the  plague  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Palatinate,  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  difpofed  our  ftudentto  tra- 
vel with  a  Danifh  gentleman  into  the  Low  Countries,  and 
from  thence  he  went  to  Hoiflein,  where  he  wrote  his  books 
of  Conftancy.  As  foon  as  the  troubles  of  Bohemia  were  a 
little  calmed,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  and  that  he 
might  not  live  in  obfcurity,  he  frequented  the  court :  and 
Gabriel  Bethlen,  prince  of  Tranfilvania,  having  founded  a 
fchool  at  Weifienberg,  Opits  was  recommended  by  Gafpar 
Conrard,  a  famous  phyfician  and  poet  at  Breflaw,  to  that 
prince,  who  appointed  him  the  fchool  mailer  or  profeflbr; 
and  in  that  employ  he  read  lectures  upon  Horace  and  Se- 
neca. 

During  his  refldence  in  Tranfilvania,  he  enquired  into  the 
original  of  the  Daci,  the  hiftory  of  the  famous  battle  of  Deu- 
dalus,  an  ancient  king  of  Tranfilvania  j  the  victory  of  Tra- 
jan, and  the  Roman  columns,  which  had  been  fent  thither. 
He  made  alfo  exact  refearches  after  the  ancient  Roman  in- 
fcriptions,  which  he  fometimes  recovered,  and  fent  them  to 
Grutef,  Grotius,  and  Bernegger.  At  length  he  grew  tired  o£ 
Tranfilvania,  and  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was  me- 
ditating upon  a  journey  to  France,  when  it  happened  that 
a  JBurggrave,  who  was  in  the  emperor's  fervice,  made 
him  his  fecretary.  Notwithltanding  the  multitude  of  his 
employments,  he  kept  a  regular  correfpondence  with  Gro- 
tius* 
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tius,  Gruter  Lingelfhemius,  Bernegger,  Heinfius,  Saumatfe* 
Rigault,  and  other  learned  men.  At  lad  the  Burggrave  hav- 
ing furnifhed  him  with  all  the  necefTaries  for  his  journey  to 
}*  ranee,  he  went  thither,  and  particularly  cultivated  a  clofe 
friendihip  with  Hugo  Grotius,  who  then  refided  at  Paris,  and 
Opit,  improved  himfelf  greatly  by  that  learned  man's  conver- 
fation.  In  this  journey  he  collected  a  good  number  of  manu- 
fcripts  and  curious  medals. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  patron  the  Burggrave,  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  count  of  Lignitz,  and  continued  there 
fome  time ;  but  at  laft  refblving  to  retire,  he  chofe  for  his 
refidence  the  town  of  Dantzic,  where  he  finifhed  his  work  of 
the  ancient  Daci,  and  died  a  batchelor,  of  the  plague,  Auguft 
2O,  1639.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces  befides  the  above 
mentioned  J  the  titles  of  fome  of  which  are  inferted  below  (A). 

(A)  Sylvarum,  libri  duo  j  Epi-  tius's  book  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrif- 
jrammatum,  liber  unus  j  Oratio  ad  tian  religion  j  Opera  poetica ;  Pro- 
fereniff  &  potentiff.  Fredericum,  re-  fodia  Germanica ;  The  pfalms  of  Da- 
gem  Bohemia  j  Incerti  authoris  Teu-  vid  translated  into  German  verfe  5 
tonici  Rythmus  de  fandto  Annone,  The  Canticles,  or  fong  of  Solomon, 
Colon,  archiepifcopo,  &c.;  Florile-  &c.  A  funeral  oration  in  praife  of 
gium  variorum  epigrammatum  ;  Ve-  our  author,  was  wrote  by  one  Chri- 
luvius,poemaGermanicumj  Barclay's  ftopher  Colerus,  in  Latin,  printed  in 
Argenis,  tranflated  into  German  memor.  Phil.  Noftri  feculi  Henning 
verfe j  a  German  tranflation  of  Gro-  Witte,  tome  i. 

OPORINUS    (John)    a   famous   German   printer,     was 
born  at  Bafil,  January  25,  1507.     His  father,  John  Herbft, 
was  a  painter,  and  being  provided  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
he  taught  his  fon  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  himfelf, 
which  he  learned  perfectly  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  Greek, 
at  Strasbourg  ;  and  then  for  a  maintenance  firft  taught  fchool, 
then  tranfcribed  manufcripts,  and  became  a  corrector  of  the 
prefs.     Shortly  afterwards  he  married  an  old  woman,  the  wi- 
dow of  a  canon  of  Lucerne,  named  Xelotect.     The  old  lady 
had  a  great  deal  of  good  fluff,  but  was  of  fo  very  crofs-  grain'd 
a  temper,  that  Oporinus  had  reafonto  repent  of  his  bargain. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  jeleafed   by  her  death,  but  had 
no  (hare  in  the  inheritance  ;  yet  he  entered  into  Hymen's  yoke 
three  times   afterwards.     His  friends  advifmg  him  to   f.udy 
phyfic,  he  engaged   himfelf  to  Paracelfus,  in  the  quality  of 
his  fecretary  ;  and  that  chymical  madman  having  promifed  to 
{hew  him  the  competition  of  his  famous  laudanum,  he  at- 
tended him  to  Alface,  and  ferved  him  two  years  ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  rinding  his  mafter  made  no  account  of  his  promife, 
he  left  him.    Howevera  Paracelfus,  at  parting,  made  him   a 

prefent 
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prefent  of  Tome  dofes  of  his  laudanum,  which  proved  of  great 
iervice  to  him  ;  for  being  feized  with  a  very  dangerous  illnefs, 
he  recovered  his  health,  by  taking  only  three  pills  of  it. 

Upon  leaving  Paracelfus,  he  taught  a  Greek  and  Latin  fchool 
for  fome  time  at  Bafll  ;  but  the  governors  of  that  republic  re- 
iblving  to  oblige  all  the  profefibrs  in  their  univerfity  to  take  the 
degree  of  matter  of  arts,  Oporinus,  who  was  then  paft  thirty, 
refufed  tofubmit  to  the  ufual  examination,  refigned  his  office, 
and  took  up  the  trade  of  a  printer.  In  this  bufmefs  he  join- 
ed in  partnerfhip  with  Robert  Winter,  and  changed  his  family 
name  of  Herbft,  according  to  the  humour  of  feveral  men  of 
letters  at  that  time,  for  Oporinus,  a  Greek  word,  fignify- 
ing  autumn ;  as  Winter  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  took  that 
of  Chimerinus  (A).  Our  partners  being  both  bad  managers, 
met  with  confiderable  loffes,  fo  that  Winter  died  infolvent, 
and  Oporinus  was  not  able  to  fupport  himfelf  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  friends,  in  which  condition  he  died  July  6, 
1568.  He  had  fix  preiTes  conftantly  at  work,  ufually  employ- 
ed above  fifty  men,  and  publimed  no  book  which  he  had  not 
corrected  himfelf.  Notwithftandino-  this  ereat  bufmefs,  he 

C*  W*-  «* 

died  above  1500  livres  in  debt. 

As  Oporinus  underftood  manufcripts  very  well,  he  took 
care  to  print  none  but  the  beff.  He  left  fome  works  of  his  own 
compofing,  as,  Notas  in  Plutarchurn  ;  Polyhiftoris  fcholia  in 
priora  aliqua  capita  Solini  ;  Darii  Tiberti  epiiome  vitarum 
Plutarchi  ab  innumeris  mendis  repurgata ;  Scholia  in  Ji- 
bros  quinque  Ciceronis  Tufculanarum  qucefiionum  ;  Anno- 
tationes  ex  diverfis  doclorum  lucubratiombus  collets  in  De- 
rnofthenis  orationes ;  Propriorum  nominum  Onomafticon. 
He  alfo  made  notes  to  fome  authors,  and  large  tables  of  con- 
tents to  others ;  as  Piato,  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  &c.  and  feveral 
letters  of  his  may  be  feen  in  a  collection  of  letters,  printed  at 
Utrecht  in  1697.  An  account  of  his  life  was  wr  tten  by  An-  Niceronr^- 

T        -r        .  •  •  r\  i_-        r^        •    •  moires,  &c. 

crew  Locilcus,  in  an  oration,  Ue  vita  et  obitu  Uponm.          torn.  *-t» 

(A)  Thqfe  names  were  apparently  affumed,  to  humcur  the  two  follow. 
ing  lines  in  Marfhal's  Epigram  : 

Si  daret  Autumnus  mihi  nomen,  OTTWJJVO?,  eflem  : 

Horrida  fi  Brumas  fidera,  ^g^uE^vsf.  Lib.  ix.  Epigr.  13.  v.  r. 

OPPIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fecond  century  under  the  emperor  Caracalla,  and 
was  a  native  of  Anazarba  in  Celicia.  We  have  of  this  au- 
thor five  books  of  fiihing,  entitled,  Halicutics,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Caracalla  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  the  emperor 
Severus  :  as  alfo  four  books  of  hunting,  prefented  likewife  to 
Caracalla  after  the  death  of  Severus.  Caracalla  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  Oppian's  poems,  that  he  gave  a  crown  of  gold  fof 
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every  line;  whence,  'tis  faid,  they  got   the  title  of  Golden 
verfes.     However,  'tis  certain  they   merited   that  appellation 
for  their  elegance,     Some  modern  critics  fay,  he  was  a  parti- 
cular favourite  of  the  mufes  ;  he  excelF   in   fentiments  and 
fimilitudes,  but  is  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  the  great  eru- 
dition which  fupports  his  verfes.     He  compofed  fome  other 
pieces,  which  are  loft  5  for  inttance,  a  treatife  upon  faulcon- 
ry.     lie  died   in   his  own  councry   of  the  plague,  ;it  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  m.     A  ii^fuc  was 
creeled   in  honour  of  him   by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  alfo 
put  an  epicaph  upon  his  tomb.,  importing  that  the  gods  took 
him  out  of  the  world,  becaufe  he  excelled  all  mortals.     The 
beft  edition  of  his  two  poems  is  that  of  Leaden  in  1597,  with 
notes  by  Ritterfhufiu? ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  accounr  of  his 
life.'     That  upon  Fifhing  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  heroic 
verfe  by  Jones  and  others,  of  St.  John's  college    in    Oxford, 
and    printed   there  in  8vo,  in  1722,  with   his  life   prefixed. 
Mr.  Pope  extolls  him  for  a  truv  claffic  author,    both  for   the 
purity  of  his  Latin,  and  his  poetical  genius. 

OPTALUS,  bifhop  of  Melevia,  a  town  of  Numidia  in 
Africa,  flounlhed  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  empire  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens,     He  wrote  his  book  of  the  fchifm 
of  the  Donatiits  about  the  year  370,  againft  Parmeniari,  bi- 
fhop of  that  fe6t.      We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of 
this   author's    life.     Ke  is  commended  by  St.  -^uftin,  Jerom, 
and  Fulgentius.     In  St.  Jerome's  time  his  work  was  divided 
into  fix  books,  to  which  a  feventh   was  fubjoined.  from  the 
additions  which  Optalus  had  made  to  his  other  books      The 
jirft  edition  of  it  was  printed  at   IVlentz  in  1549    by  John 
Cochl^us.     Badoum  gave  a  i'econd  in  1563,  which  was  re- 
printed at  Paris  i  ^69,  v  ith  learned  notes.     From  this  edition 
was  made  that  of  Comacelus  in  i  $99  ;   and  in  1631    Gabriel 
de  Aubepine  gave  a  new  edition,  printed  at  Paris,  with    his 
own  notes  and   thofe  of  Badouin.     The  fame  year  Meric 
Cafaubon  printed,  at  London,  The  text  of  Optalus,  with  cri- 
tical notes.     Philip  Prieur  gave  a  new  edition  following  that 
of  Aubepine,  in  1676;  and  laftly,  Mr.  Du  Pin  published  this 
author  in  1700,  in  which  he  fettled  the  text  from  four  manu- 
fcripts.     He  hath  alfo  put  li)ort  notes,  with  various  readings, 
at  the  bottom  or  the  page  ;  and  at  the  end  inferted  the  notes 
pf  Badouin,  Aubepine,  Cafaubon,  Barthius,  and  others  ;  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  all  the  a6is  of  councils  and  epif- 
copal  conferences,  letters  of  bifhops,  edicts  of  emperor?,  pro- 
confuiar  ac~is,  and  a6h  of  martyrs,  which  any  ways  regard  the 
of  the  Pon-atifts3  difpofed  in  a  chronological  order, 
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from  the  firftrife  gfohe  feel  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
There  is  alfo  a  preface,  containing  an  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  ofOptalus,  with  their  feveral  editions;  and  two  dif- 
fertations,  one  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  Donatifts,  and 
the  other  upon  the  facred  geography  of  Africa.  This  is  the 
beft  edition  of  Optalus,  whofe  ftile  is  noble,  vehement,  and 
clofe  ;  and  his  work  (hews  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
improved  by  ftudy. 

ORGAN  A  (Andrea-)  a  good  Ital;an  painter,  was  born 
in  1329,  at  Florence.  He  learned  fculpture  in  his  youth, 
and  was  befides,  a  poet  and  architect.  His  genius  was  fruit- 
ful, and  his  manner  much  the  fame  with  the  other  painters  of 
his  time.  The  greateft  part  of  his  works  are  at  Pifa  ;  and 
in  his  picture  of  the  univerfal  judgment,  he  painted  his  friends 
heaven,  and  his  foes  in  hell.  He  died  in  1389,  in  his  6oth  year. 

ORIGEN,  a  moft  iiluftrious  father  of  the  church,  and  a  ^af ri" 
man  of  prodigious  parrs  and  learning,  was  born  at  Alexan-  Origenis  in 
dria  in  Egypt  about  the  year  18^,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  ';s-  Con}~ 
firname   of  Adamantius,  either  becaufe   of  that  adamantine  preJxat  RO- 
Itrength  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  go  through  fo  many  thomagi 
vaft  works,  or  for  that  invincible  firmnefs  with  which  he  re-  l668>  fol}0* 
fifted  the  fharpeft  perfections.     Porphyry  reprefents  him,  as  Hift.Ecclef. 
having  been  born  and  educated  an  heathen  ;   but  Eufebius  has  L.  vi.  c.  a» 
clearly   proved   that  his   parents  were  Chriftian.     His  father 
Leonidas,  happy  in  a  fon  of  the  moil:  promifing  hopes,  took 
him  at  firft  under  his  own  management,  ami  trained  him  at 
home  for  fome  time.     He  taught  him  languages  and  profane 
learning,  but  had  a  particular  view   to   his  underftanding  the 
holy  fcriptures,  fome  portion  of  which  he  gave  him  to  learn 
and   to  repeat  every   day.     The  fon's  inclination   and  turn 
fuited  exaclly  with  the  father's  defign  ;  for  he  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  a  moft  extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour:  and  being  indued 
with  a  quick  apprehenfion  and    a  ftrong  imagination,  he  did 
not  content  hirnfelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  firft  prefented 
Itfelf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into  myfterious  and  al- 
legorical explications  of  the  facred  books.     He  would  fome- 
times  even  puzzle  his  father,  by  too  much   foiiciting  him  for 
recondite  meanings,  which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  ^'^ 
him  a  little,  and  withal  to  advifehim  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate  Cave  bift. 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  underftanding  in  theftudy  of  the  holy  Liter.  &c. 
Icriptures,  but  to  content  himfeif  with  their  moft  clear,  obvi- 
ous, and  natural  (enfe.     From  hence   it  appears,  how   early 
he  was  feized  with  that  furor  allegorictrs,  as  a  learned  mo- 
dern calls  it :  that  raee  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  alle^ori-  Jortm'sRe- 

11  i  •  r  ,  &  i-p  .  marks  on 

cally,  which  grew  afterwards  to  be  even  a  diltemper,  and  Ecclefiaftical 
carried  him  to  exceiles  which  can  never  be  excufed.  hift.  vol.  ii . 
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When  he  had  been  inftiu£led  by  his  father,  as  long  as  was 
thought  expedient,  and   was  a  little  advanced   in  age,  other 
mafters  were  fought  out  for  him :    he  had   for  his   mafter  in 
philofophy,  Ammonius,    the  famous  Chriftian  philofopher  ; 
and   in  divinity  the  no  lefs  famous  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
From  the  former  he  deeply  imbibed  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
which   afterwards  fo   miferably  infected  rm  chriftianity,  and 
gave  birth  to  thofe  many    fingular  and  heretical   opinions, 
which  have  diftmguifhed  him  above  all  the  primitive  writers. 
Amidft   his  philosophical  and  theological  purfuits,  to  which 
he    applied   himfelf  moft  intenfely,  he    found    time  to    cul- 
tivate fe  eral   arts  and  fciences :  and  fo   univerfal  and  pow- 
erful  was  his   genius,  that,  as  Jerome  relates,  he   acquired 
very  great  fkill  and  knowledge  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  mu- 
Kieron.  in  fie,  grammar,  rhetoric,  &c.     He  was  not  above  fixteen  or 
feventeen  years  of  age,  when  the  perfecution  under  the  em- 
peror Severus  began  at  Alexandria  in  202  :  and  his  father  be* 
ing  feized   and    imprifoned   for  his    faith   in   Cbrift,  Origen 
would  alfo  have  oftered  h;mfelf  to  the  perfecutors,  out  of  the 
great  zeal   he   had  to  fuffer   martyrdom.     This  his   mother 
refolutelv  oppofed,  yet  was  forced  even  to  hide  his  clothes,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  rufhing  forth  :  upon   which,  being  thus 
detained  againft  his  will,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  to  ex- 
hort him  to  martyrdom,  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus  : 
<c  Stand  fiedi'ail,  my  father,  and  let  no  regard  to  us  alter  your 
«  opinion,  or  fhake  your  refolution  :"  for.  he  had   fix  fons 
befides  Origen.     Leonidas,  animated  by  his  fon's  exhortation, 
refolved  to   per  lift  even  to   martyrdom,  and  was  accordingly 
beheaded  foon  after :  and  though  his  family  fell  into  extreme 
poverty,  his  goods  being  immediately  confifcated,  yet  Origen, 
applying  himfelf  foon  after  entirely  to  human  learning,  took 
up  the  teaching  grammar,  and  by  that  employment  made  a 
ihift  to  maintain  hirnielf,  his  mother,  and  his  brethren. 

While  he  followed  this  profeffion,  the  chair  of  the  fchool 
at  Alexandria  becoming  vacant  by  the  retreat  of  Clement, 
and  by  the  flight  of  all  thofe  who  were  difperfed  by  the  per- 
fecution, fome  of  the  heathens,  who  were  willing  to  be  con^ 
verted,  made  their  application  to  him,  though  he  was  not 
then  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  two  firft  difciples  were 
Plutarch,  and  his  brother  Heraclas,  which  laft  fucceeded  De- 
metrius in  the  fee  of  A.exandria  :  and  at  length,  the  reputa- 
tion and  number  of  his  converts  increafing  every  day,  De- 
metrius, biiiiop  of  Alexandria,  confirmed  him  in  the  employ- 
ment of  catechift,  or  profeflbr  of  facred  learning,  in  that 
church.  When  he  fa w  himfelf  fettled  in  this  charge,  he  left 
off  teaching  grammar?  and  fold  all  his  books  of  profane  learn- 
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contenting  himfelf  with  four  oboli  a-day,  which  were 
allowed  him  by  the  perfon  who  bought  them.  And  now  he 
began  to  lead  a  moft  Ir,ri6t  and  fevere  life,  which  contributed 
no  lefs  than  his  learning,  to  draw  a  great  number  of  difciples 
about  him  ;  although  a  violent  perfecution  was  then  begun 
at  Alexandria  under  the  government  of  Lsetus,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  greater  fury  under  that  of  Aquila  his  fucceflbr. 
Several  of  his  difciples  furrered  martyrdom  there,  and  he  him- 
felf was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  heathens,  when  he  went, 
as  he  conllantly  did,  to  the  afliftance  and  encouragement 
of  the  martyrs.  He  then  pra&iied  all  kind  of  aufterities, 
and  carried  the  doclrine  of  mortification  fo  far,  as  even  to 
commit  an  unnatural  act  of  violence  upon  his  perfon.  For, 
as  his  employment  obliged  him  to  be  often  with  women, 
whom  he  inftrucled  as  well  as  men,  that  he  might  be  fecure 
againft  falling  into  temptation,  and  alfo  take  away  from  the 
heathens  all  pretence  to  fufpecl  any  ill  ccnducl  by  reafon  of 
his  youth,  he  aclually  caftrated  himfeif.  He  refolved  to  at- 
tain that  perfection,  which  he  believed  to  be  propofed  by  Je- 
fus  Chrift  in  thefe  words  of  the  gofpels  viz.  "  There  be  fome 
who  make  thsmfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :" 
but  he  never  could  have  adhered  to  the  letter  of  fcripture  more 
unfortunately  ;  and  it  is  pity,  that  the  conftant  humour  which 
he  indulged  of  deferting  it,  did  not  influence  him  here.  Flow 
he  performed  this  ftrange  operation  upon  himfelf,  we  have  epift.  65. 
no  particular  information  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  know,  Epiphan. 
whether  he  did  it  by  an  amputation  of  the  parti,  according  £lffgb  ^ 
to  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  or,  as  Epiphanius  has  hinted,  by  Ecclcf.  lib. 

fome  operative  drug,  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  powers  of  gene-  vu  c>  *•. 
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ration.     1  he  fact  is  indilputable  ;  tor  huiebius,  his  great  ad-  Ma£tt  c>xix. 
vocate,  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hews  he  was  afham-  v.  12.  and 
ed  of  it,  and  Origen  himfelf  afterwards  condemned  it.  ContraCel- 

•  .         r\  •*    *  *  j 

In  the  mean  time.   Urigens  reputation  grew  more  and 

more,  and  procured  him  fo  great  a  number  of  difciples,  that 
himfelf  alone  was  not  fufficient  for  the  tafk ;  and  therefore 
he  committed  to  his  friend  Heracias,  the  care  of  thofe,  who 
were  to  be  inftructed  in  the  firft  principles  of  chriftianity,  re- 
fervins:  to  himfelf  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  a  higher  degree 

^5  fc-3  G 

of  knowledge.  It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  beginning  ot* 
Caracalla's  reign,  that  he  went  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Zepherinus ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time,  he  like- 
wife  began  that  great  and  famous  work,  called  the  Tetrapla. 
This  was  a  bible,  wherein,  by  the  fide  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  had  tranfcribed  in  different  columns  four  tranflations,  cHf- 
tinguifhed  by  verfes  ;  namely,  the  tranfiation  of  the  Seventy, 
that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Symmachus,  and  that  of  Theodotion. 
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Vaiefias  in  £je  afterwards  added  two  other  verfions  without  any  author's 
iuieb.  l.v..  namCj  an(j  a  feventn  UpOn  tne  Pfalms  only,  which  he  found 
at  Jericho  in  a  barrel:  and  thefe  verfions  with  the  Hebrew, 
which  is  written  in  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  characters, 
make  up  what  is  called  Origen's  Hexapla.  He  was  after- 
wards obl'ged  feveral times  to  leave  Alexandria;  for,  firft,  he 
was  fent  for  by  an  Arabian  prince  to  come  and  inftrucl  him. 
A  little  while  after,  the  city  of  Alexandria  being  miferably 
haraffed  by  the  emperor  Caracalla  for  fome  affront  put  upon 
him,  he  retired  into  Paleftine ;  and  fettling  in  the  city  of  Cae- 
farea,  the  biftiops  of  that  province  defired  him,  though  he 
was  not  yet  a  prieft,  to  expound  the  fcriptures  publicly  in  that 
church,  and  to  inftrucl  the  people  in  their  prefence  -3  with 
which  requeft  he  complied.  Now,  whether  his  bifhop  De- 
metrius fecretly  envied  him  this  honour,  or  was  really  per- 
iuaded  that  they  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  church,  he 
wrote  to  thefe  prelates,  and  told  them,  "  it  was  a  thing  un- 
heard of,  and  had  never  been  praclifed  till  then,  that  laymen 
Ihould  preach  in  the  prefence  of  bimops :"  to  which  Alexan- 
der of  Jerufalem  and  TbeocYiftus  wrote  back,  that  "  this  had 
been  often  pradlifed."  In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  had  or- 
dered Origen  home,  who  obeyed,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his 
firft  employment.  Some  time  after,  he  was  again  diverted 
from  it,  by  order  of  the  princefs  Mammaea,  who  caufed  him 
to  come  to  Antioch,  that  fhe  might  fee  and  difcourfe  with 
him  :  but  he  Ihortly  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  228.  Then  he  went  again  to  Casfarea 
about  fome  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  and,  as  he  paffed  thro'  Pa- 
leftine,  was  ordained  prieft  by  Alexander  and  Theocliftus.  This 
ordination  of  Origen  by  foreign  bifhop?,  fo  extremely  incenfed 
his  diocefan  Demetrius,  that  he  never  forgave  it.  However, 
Origen  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued,  as  he 
had  long  ago  begun,  to  write  commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  he  then  published  five  books  of  commentaries 
upon  St.  John's  Gofpei,  eight  upon  Genefis,  Commentaries- 
upon  the  fkft  2«;  Pfalms,  and  upon  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah ;  his  books  De  Principivs,  and  his  Strornata. 

All  this  while  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  grew  not  a  whit 
appeafed,  but  continued  to  perfecute  him  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
The  truth  is,  Demetrius  had  long  conceived  envy  and  ill  will 
againft  him,  on  account  of  his  fhining  merit  and  extenfive 
reputation,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  giving  it  full  vent. 
Ke  wrote  letters  every  where  againft  him  :  he  reproached  him 
with  the  affair  of  his  caftration,  although  he  had  formerly 
extolled  that  ac~t,  as  flowing  from  the  greateft  prudence,  zeal, 
and  piety;  and  in  a  couflcilj  wfcieh  he  aflembled  in  231,  k 
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Vras  ordained  that  Orio;en  fhould  not  on\y  defiit  from  teach- 

O  j 

ing,  but  even  quit  the  city.  Bahifhed  from  Ate  andria,  he 
retired  to  CM Tarea,  his  ordinary  place  of  refuge,  where  he 
was  very  well  received  by  Thec&iftus,  biftiop  of  that  city, 
and  hy  Alexander^  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  who  undertook  to 
defend  him,  and  commiflioned  him  to  expound  the  fcriptures 
publicly,  hearing  h  m  all  the  while,  as  if  he  had  been  their 
matter.  The  encouragement  he  received  at  Csfarea  feems 
to  have  exafperated  Demetrius  ftill  more ;  who.  not  fatisfied 
with  the  firft  judgment  given  againft  Origenj  accufed  him 
in  a  council  of  the  bifhops  of  Egypt ;  and  having  caufed  him 
to  be  depofed,  and  even  to  be  excommunicated  according  to 
Jerome,  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  all  parts  againft  him,  to 
procure  his  being  thruft  out  of  the  catholic  church.  How- 
ever, the  bifliops  of  Paleftine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia, 
\vho  were  particularly  acquainted  with  his  high  merit,  and 
many  of  them  very  intimate  with  himj  refolved  at  all  adven- 
tures to  fiipport  him,  although  he  was  declared  a  reprobate 
in  all  other  churches.  He  continued  to  explain  the  fcrjptures 
at  Caefarea  with  great  reputation,  both  in  the  lifetime,  and 
after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  did  not  live  long  after  he 
had  condemned  Origen.  All  forts  of  perfons,  not  onjy  from 
that  province,  but  even  from  remote  countries,  came  to  be 
his  difciples;  the  moft  famous  of  which  were,  Gregory,  fur- 
named  afterwards  Thaumaturgus,  who  was  bifhop  of  Neo- 
caefarea,  and  his  brother  Athenodorus.  But  though,  after 
Demetrius's  death,  the  perfecution  which  he  had  raifed  a- 
gainft  Origen  abated  a  little,  yet  he  was  always  locked  upon 
by  the  Egyptians  as  an  excommunicated  perfon  ;  and  the  fen- 
tence  given  againft  him  by  Demetrius  continued  under  his 
fucceflbrs,  Heraclas  and  Dionyfius,  although  the  former  had 
been  his  difciple,  and  the  latter  had  a  great  regard  for  him. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  under  whofe  reign 
all  this  happened,  his  fucceflbr  Maximinus  ftirred  up  a  perfe- 
cution againft  the  church  in  235.  Origen  concealed  himfelf 
during  this  perfecution,  and  retired  for  fome  time  to  Athens., 
where  he  went  on  with  his  commentaries  upon  the  fcrjptures, 
Under  the  reign  of  Gordianus,  which  began  in  238,  Beryl- 
Jus,  bifhop  of  Boftra  in  Arabia,  fell  into  a  very  grofs  error, 
affirming,  that  our  Lord,  before  his  incarnation,  was  not  a 
perfon  fubfifting  :  upon  which  fome  bifhops  gathering  them- 
fclves  together,  caufed  Orieen  to  come  thither  alfo,  who  con- 

^*  r\ 

vinced  him   of  his   error  fo  effectually,  that  the  bimqp  not 

only  publickly  acknowledged  it,  but  ever  after  retained  a 
kindnefs  for  Origen.  Afterwards  Origen  was  called,  under 
the  reign  of  Philip,  to  another  ailcrnbly  of  bifhops,  which 
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was  held  againfl  fome  Arabians,  who  maintained,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  died,  and  were  raifed  again  with  their  bodies. 
He  was  then  fixty  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  yet  purfued  his 
ftudies  with  his  ufual  vigour ;  and  he  not  only  compofed  fe- 
veral  books  in  his  ftudy,  but  he  made  almoft  daily  difcourfes 
to  the  people,  and  for  the  moft  part  without  any  preparation 
at  all,  which  were  neverthelefs  fo  well  efteemed,  that  they 
xvere  taken  down  from  his  mouth,  and  afterwards  publifhed. 
Under  the  perfecution  of  Decius,  Origen  fuffered  with  great 
conftancy  for  the  faith.  He  was  feized,  put  into  prifon,  load- 
ed with  irons,  had  his  feet  in  the  flocks  for  feveral  days, 
where  they  were  cruelly  extended  beyond  their  natural  di- 
meniions.  He  was  threatned  to  be  burned  alive,  racked  with 
various  tortures  ;  but  he  went  through  all  with  refolution  and 
firmnefs.  Being  releafed  from  prifon,  he  held  feveral  con- 
ferences, and  behaved  in  every  refpccl  like  a  confeiTor  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift :  and  laftly,  after  having  laboured  fo  much,  and 
Rift.  Ecckf.  fuffered  with  fuch  credit  and  glory,  he  died  at  Tyre,  in  th>e 
L.  vii.  c.  i.  reign  of  Gallus,  aged  69  years,  according  to  Eufebius. 

'Though  what  we  have  remaining  at  prefent  of  the  works 
of  Origen  make  feveral  confiderable  volumes,  yet  they  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  he  wrote.  Jerome  in  his 
65th  letter  to  Pammachius,  fpeaking  of  Origen,  fays,  "  Who 
**  is  there  among  you,  that  can  read  as  many  books  as  he 
66  has  compofed  ?"  We  may  diftinguifh  Origen's  works  in- 
to two  kinds ;  the  one  upon  the  facred  fcriptures,  the  other 
into  feparate  treatifes  upon  different  fubjecls.  Not  to  men- 
tion his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  which  were  rather  a  collec- 
tion than  a  work  of  his  own,  he  compofed  three  forts  or" 
books  upon  the  fcriptures;  and  thefe  were,  Commentaries, 
Scholia,  and  Homilies.  In  his  Commentaries,  he  gave  him- 
felf  wholly  up  to  all  that  heat  and  fire,  all  that  genius  and 
force  of  fancy,  which  was  natural  to  him  ;  the  better,  as  he 
thought,  to  reach  the  height  and  depth  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
their  molt  recondite  and  myfterious  interpretation.  His  Scho- 
lia were,  on  the  contrary,  only  fhort  notes  to  explain  the 
difficult  places.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  works  were  rather  for 
the  ufe  of  the  learned,  than  of  the  people;  whereas  the  Ho- 
milies, which  the  Latins  call  Treatifes,  and  we  Sermons,  were 
moral  le^ures  upon  the  holy  fcriptures.  We  have  none  of 
the  Scholia  remaining,  nor  hardly  any  of  the  Homilies  in 
Greek ;  and  thofe  which  we  have  in  Latin  are  tranflated  by 
RufEnus  and  others,  with  fo  much  licence,  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impo.Tible,  to  difcern  what  is  Origen's  own  from  what 
has  been  rciited  in  by  his  interpreters.  A  great  part  like  wife 
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of  his  commentaries  are  loft.  The  other  treatifes  of  Origen 
are  not  ntar  fo  many  in  number,  as  his  works  upon  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  yet  they  were  very  confiderable :  for  not  to  men- 
tion his  commentaries  upon  the  philofophers,  which  Eufebius 
fpeaks  of,  he  wrote  two  books  upon  the  Refurre&ion ;  a  Lib.vI.c.iS. 
treatife  De  Principiis,  in  four  books ;  ten  of  Stromata ;  an 
Exhortation  to  Martyrdom  ;  eight  books  againft  Celfus  ;  a 
Treatife  upon  Prayer  ;  a  Letter  to  African  us  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  Sufannah,  &c. 

All   Origen's   works,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  were 
collected  by  Merlinus,  and  afterwards  by  Erafmus,  and  print- 
ed in  two  volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  1512,  and  at  Bafil  in 
1536.     Genebrard  has  fince  made  a  larger  colledlion,  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in   1574,  1604,   '619,  m  two  volumes 
folio.     All  the  Greek  fragments  of  Origen's  books  upon  the 
icriptures  were  publifhed,    with  a  Latin  tranflation  by  the 
learned  Huetius,  and  printed  in  France  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  1668  and  1679,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1685:  to  which  are 
prefixed  by  the  editor  large  Prolegomena,  under  the  title  of 
Origeniana,  in  which  are  given,  in  three  books,  a  very  copi- 
ous and  learned  account  of  the  life,  the  doclrines,  and  the 
writings  of  Origen.    The  eight  books  in  defence  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  againft  the  objections  of  Celfus,  an  Epicurean 
philofopher,  which  is  by  far  the  rnoft  valuable  of  Origen's 
works,    were  published   in  Greek,  with   the   tranflation    of 
Gelenius,  and  the  notes  of  Hoefchelius,  in  1605,  4to ;  and 
afterwards   very  correctly  at   Cambridge  in    1658,  4to,    by 
William   Spencer,    fellow  of  Trinity-College,    who  revifed 
and  mended  the  tranflation,  and  alfo  added  notes  of  his  own. 
To  this  edition  are  fubjoined  the  Philocalia,  five  de  obfcuris 
facrae  fcripturae  locis,  of  Origen.     Wetftenius,  Greek  pro- 
feftor  at  Bafil,  caufed  to  be  printed  there,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  and  notes,  in  1674,  4to,  The  Dialogue  againft  Marcion, 
(which,   by  the  way,   is  fuppofed  by  Huetius  to  be  a  fpurious 
piece)  the  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  and  the  Letters   of 
Africanus  and  Origen,  concerning  the  hiftory   of  Sufannah; 
and  laftly,  the  book  De  Oratione  was  publifhed  at  London 
in  1718,  dto.     An  edition  of  all  Origen's  works  was  under- 
taken by  Carolus  Delaruc,  a  BenediSine  monk,  who  began 
to  publifh  it  at  Paris  in  1733,  folio:  and  though  the  three 
volumes  he  has  given  us   does  not  compleat  his  plan,  yet  it 
contains  the  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  part  of  Origen's  works 
which  is  worth  any  attention.     We  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  celebrated  Montfaucon  has  publifhed  in  twp 
volumes  folio,  foms  remains  and  fragments  of  his  Hexapla. 

Eccle* 
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Bib],  Grxc.      Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  as  Fabricius  obferves,  cannot 
Lib.  v.  c.i.  another  inftance  of  a  man,  who  has  been  To  famous  through 
good  report  and  ill  report,  as  Origen.     The  quarrels  and  dif" 
putes   which  arofe  in  the  church  after  his  death,  on  account 
of  his  per(on  and  writings,  are  fcarcely  credible  to  any,  who 
have  not  examined  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.     The  univer- 
fal  church  was  fplit  into  two  parties ;  and  thefe  parties  fought 
as  furioufly  for  and  againii:  Origen,  as   if  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion had  itfelf  been  at  ftake.     Huetius  has  employed  the  fe« 
cond  book  of  his  Origeniana,  which  confifts  of  above  200 
pages  in  folio^  in  pointing  out  and  animadverting  oh  fuch 
dogmas  in  this  illuftrious  father,  as  are  either  quite  inexcuf- 
able,  or  very  exceptionable :  and  it  is  confefled  by  all,  that 
he  fwerved  egregioufly  from  the  orthodox  faith.     Cave  has 
Collected  within  a  (hort  compafs,  the  principal  tenets  which 
Hift.  Lit.     have  rendered  him  obnoxious ;  and  from  thence  we  learn, 
v.  i.  p.  u4'  that  Origen  was  accufed  of  maintaining  different  degrees  of 
•11.1740.  Dignity  among  the  perfons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  that  the 
Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  inferior  to 
both,  in  the  fame  manner  that  rays  emitted  from  the  fun  are 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fun  himfelf :  that  the  death  of  Chrift 
was  advantageous,  not  to  men  only,  but  to  angels,  devils, 
nay,  even  to  the  ftars  and  other  infenfible  things,  which  he 
•wildly  fuppofed  to  be  pofleffed  of  a  rational  foul,  and  there- 
fore to  be  capable  of  fin  :  that  all  rational  natures,  whether 
devils,    human  fouls,  or  any  other,  were  created  by  God 
from  eternity,  and  were  originally  pure  intelligences,  but  af- 
terwards, according  to  the  various  ufe  of  their  freewill,  dif- 
perfed  among  the  various  orders  of  angels,  men,  or  devils: 
that  angels,  and  other  fupernatural   beings,    were   cloathed 
with  fubtle  and  etherial  bodies,  which  confifted  of  matter, 
although  in  comparifon  of  our  grofler  bodies  they  may  be  cal- 
led incorporeal  and  fpiritual :  that  the  fouls  of  all  rational  be- 
ings, after  putting  off  one  Hate,  pafs  into  another,  either  fu- 
perior  or  inferior,  according  to  their  refpe6tive  behaviour  ; 
and  that  thus,  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  tranfmigration,  one  and 
the  fame  foul  may  fucceflively,  and  even  often,  pafs  through 
all  the  orders  of  rational  beings  :  that  hence  the  fouls  of  men 
were  thruft  into  the  prifon  of  bodies  for  offences  committed 
in  fome  former  flate,  and  that  when  loofed  from  hence,  they 
•will  become  either  angels  or  devils,  as  they  {hall  have  deferv- 
ed  :  that  however,  neither  the  punifhrm  nt  of  men  or  devils, 
nor  the  joys  of  the  faints,  fhall  be  eternal,  but  that  all  (hall 
.  return  to  their  original  ftate  of  pure  intelligences,  then  begia 
the  fame  round  again,  and  fo  on  for  ever. 

Thefe 
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Thefe errors,  and  others  connected  with,  and  flowing  From 
thefe,  together  with  that  furor  allegoricus  above  mentioned, 
which  puihed  him  on  to  turn  even  the  whole  law  and  gofpel 
into  allegory,  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  enmity  which  has 
been  conceived  againft  Origen,  and  of  all  thofe  anathemas  with 
which  he  has   be^n  loaded.     His  damnation  has  been  often 
decreed  in  form ;  and  it  has  been  deemed   heretical  even  to 
iuppofe  him  faved.     John  Picus,  earl  of  Miranduh,  having 
publifhed  at  Rome  among  his  900   proportions,  that  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  believe  Origen  faved  than  damned,  the 
matters  in  divinity  cenfured  him  for  it,  aiTerting,  that  his  pro- 
pofition  was  ra(h,  blameable,  favoring  of  herefv,  and  con- 
trary to  the  determination  of  the  catholic  church.     This  19 
what    Picus   himfelf  relates    in  his  Apolog.  c.   7.     Stephen 
Bin6r,  a  jefuit,  published  a  book  at  Paris  in   1629,  concern- 
ing the  falvation  of  Origen,  in  which  he  took  the  affirmative 
fide  of  the  c^ueftion,    but  not  without    diffidence  and  fear. 
This  work  is  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  trial ;  witnefles  are  in- 
troduced, and  depofitions  taken  ;  and  the  caufe  is  fully  plead- 
ed pro  and  con.     The  witnefies  for  Origen  are  Merlin,  Eraf- 
mus,  Genebrard,  and  John  Picus  of  Mirandula :  after  this, 
the  great  cardinal  Baronius,  in  the  name  of  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  and  of  all  who  are  againft  Origen,  makes  a  fpeech  to 
demand  the  condemnation  of  the  accufed ;  on  whofe  crimes 
and  herefies  having  expatiated,  "  Muft  I,  fays  he,  at  laft  be 
"  reduced  to  fuch  an  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  open  the 
"  sates  of  hell,    in  order  to  fhow  that    Origen  is   there  £ 

w.  '  O 

"  otherwife  men    will   not    believe   it.     Would    it  not   be 

"  enough  to  have  laid  before  you  his  crime,  his  unfortunate 

<c  end,  the  fentence  of  his  condemnation   delivered   by   the 

*'  emperors,  by  the  popes,  by  the  faints,  by  the  fifth  gene- 

*'  ral  council,  not  to  mention  others,  and    almoft   by  the 

*'  mouth  of  God  himfelf?  Yet  fmce  there  is  no  other  me- 

'*  thod  left  but  defending  into  hell,  and  Ihewiug  there  that 

<c  reprobate,  that   damned  Origen,  conie,   gentlemen,  I  am 

«'  determined  to  do  it,  in  order  to  carry  this  matter  to  the  high- 

"  eft  degree  ot  .evidence  :  let  us,  in  God's  name,  go  down  into 

"  hell,  to  fee  whether  he  really  be  there  or  not,  and  to  de- 

"  cide  the  queftion  at  once."     The  feventh  general  council 
has  quoted  a  book,  and  by  quoting  it  •'  has  declared  it  to  be 

"  of  fufficient  authority,  to  furniih  us  with   good  and  lawful  Prat^§p<- 

,.  \        \  •  r     L  -i  ntaaleistnc 

"  proors,  to  lupport  the  determination  o»   tne  council  With  name x>f  it, 
"  regard  to  images.     Why  fhouid  not  we,  after  the  example  Baron.  An- 
<{  of  that  council,  make  ufe  of  the  fame  book  to  determine  r'     ad  aaiu 
**  this  controverfy,  which  be&ies  is  already  but  too  much 
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"  cleared  up  and  decided  ?    It  is  faid  there,  that  a  man 
*'  ing   in  great  perplexity  about  the  falvation  of  Origen's 
"  foul,  after   the  fervent  prayers  of  an  holy  old  man,  faw 
"  plainly,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  hell  open  ;  and  looking  in, 
*'  obferved  the  herefiarchs,  who  were  all  named  to  him,  one 
*e  after  another,  by  their  own   names ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
*c  them  he   faw  Origen,  who  was  there  damned  among  the 
*'  others,  loaded  with  horror,  flames,  and  confufion."    Thus 
it  is,  that  mankind  have  been  impioufly  quarrelling  about  the 
Salvation  of  others,  while  they  had  been  much  better  employ- 
ed in  providing  for  their  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  illuftrious  and  excellent  father,  far 
from  being  univerfally  condemned,  has  received  the  bigheft 
clogies  from  the  beft  and  greateft  men  among  both  ancients 
and  moderns.  Eufebius  is  upon  all  occafions  his  advocate, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly  quoted.  There  was  a 
time,  when  Jerome  himfelf  fpoke  highly  of  him,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  perfecuted,  Non  propter  dogmatum  novi- 
tatem,  nee  propter  haerefin,  ut  nunc  adverfus  eum  rabidi  ca- 
nes fimulant  ;  fed  quia  gloriam  eloquentiae  ejus  et  fcientias 
ferre  non  poterant,  et  illo  docente  omnes  muti  putabantur  : 
but  Jerome  afterwards  changed  his  party,  and  abufed  him  as 
heartily,  as  he  had  here  commended  him  5  although  even 
then  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  been  a 
Epiftf6<  admo^  extraordinary  perfon  from  his  infancy;  magnus  vir  ab 
Pammach.  infantia.  Erafmus  had  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  Origen  ; 
ngems  ancj  declares,  that  **  he  learned  more  from  one  page  of  him, 

Vid.Ruffin."  tnan  frorn  ten  °f  Auguftin :"  Plus  me  docet,  fays  he, 
Apol.  ix.  Chriftianze  philofophias  unica  Origenis  pagina,  quam  decem 

Auguftini.  This,  fays  an  excellent  critic,  is  an  honourable 
Jbrtin's  Re- teftimony  for  Origen  ;  it  is,  laudari  a  viro  laudato.  Erafmus 
i  a^rms  a^°»  tnat  "  in  tne  expofition  of  the  fcriptures,  al- 

*'  lowing  for  fome  particular  points  of  faith,  he  would  pre- 

<c  fer  one  Origen  to  ten  Orthodox."     The  celebrated  Mr. 

Daille*  in  his  treatife  on  the  right  ufe  of  the  fathers,  fays, 

"* 

cr      U'tnat  "  Origen  alone,  had  we  but  his  writings  entire,  would 
.  "  be  able  perhaps  to  give  us  more  light  and  fatisfaclion  in 

"  the  bufmefs  we  are  now  upon,  than  all  the  reft.  We 
<e  have  but  very  little  of  him  left  us,  and  the  greateft  part 
**  of  that  too  moft  miferably  abufed  and  corrupted  :  the  moft 
tc  learned  and  almoft  innumerable  writings  of  this  great  and 
*6  incomparable  perfon,  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  vio- 
*c  lence  of  time,  nor  the  envy  and  malice  of  men,  who  have 
"  dealt  much  worfe  with  him,  than  fo  many  ages  and  centu- 
Sooki.cn, i,  S(  Ijss  Of  years>  tnat  jjave  na(fecj  from  hij  time  down  to  us?' 

This 
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This  corruption  of  his  writings  is  a  point,  which  his  apolo- 
gifts  have  always  infifted  on  ftrongly  :  Ruffinus   particularly, 
in  his  defence  of  Origen  againft  Jerome.     Nay,  Origen  him- 
felf heavily  complained  of  this  ufage  in  his  lifetime ;  uncer- 
tain, as  it  (hould  feem,  whether  he  was  fo  ferved  by  the  Or- 
thodox, with  a  view  of  being  made  more  odious,  or  by  the  c      „.„ 
heretics,  who  were  defirous  to  vent  their  heterodoxies  under  Liter. 
the  great  authority  of  his  name. 

But  to  go  on  with  his  elogifts,  among  whom  is  the  learn-  Bibl.  Aut. 
ed  and  candid  Dupin,  who  has  drawn  his  character  very  im-  Ecclef.  torn, 
partially.  "  Origen,  fays  he,  had  very  quick  parts,  a  very  x* 
<c  ftrong  and  enlarged  imagination ;  but  he  relied  too  much 
"  on  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  often  loft  himfelf,  out 
u  of  too  great  earneftnefs  to  fathom  and  fubtilife  every  thing, 
"  He  had  a  very  happy  invention,  and  a  more  happy  deli- 
**  very  of  what  he  invented  :  but  he  had  not  that  exactnefs 
"  in  his  inventions,  nor  that  gracefulnefs  of  delivery,  as 
<c  might  be  wifhed.  He  carried  on  his  work$  with  fo  great 
ic  eafe,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  dictated  to  feven  or  eight  per- 
*'  fons  at  a  time;  and  he  was  fo  ready  in  expreffing  him- 
««  felf,  that  he  made  the  greateft  part  of  his  homilies  extem- 
"  pore  :  upon  which  account,  his  ftile  was  not  very  correct 
"  nor  coherent.  He  had  a  vaft  memory,  but  often  trufte4 
<e  too  much  to  it.  He  was  a  perfon  of  mof>  profound  learn* 
"  ing  :  he  particularly  ftudied  Plato's  philofophy,  and  was 
"  indeed  too  much  addicted  to  it  for  a  chriftian.  He  under- 
"  ftood  likewife  the  doctrines  of  other  philosophers.  He  ap- 
c«  plied  himfelf  mightily  to  the  ftudy  of  human  learning.  He 
"  was  neither  ignorant  of  hiftory  nor  mythology;  and  he 
"  had  as  great  a  knowledge  in  all  the  profane  fciences,  as 
"  thofe  who  ftudied  nothing  elfe.  But  he  particularly  ex- 
-"  celled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
**  learned  all  by  heart  ;  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing 
tc  for  attaining  a  right  underftanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he 
"  carefully  examined  all  the  verfions  of  the  Bible,  and  com- 
"  pared  them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fubjoining 
"  a  literal  commentary  upon  the  moft  difficult  places.  He 
"  was  not  very  well  (killed  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  knew 
"  enough  of  it  to  underftand  it,  and  to  obferve  the  difference 
**  of  the  text  and  the  tranflations.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not 
*«  adhere  to  the  literal  explication  of  the  Bible,  but  thought 
"  it  neceftary,  for  the  fake  of  gaining  it  credit  with  the  hea- 
*e  thens,  who  defpifed  its  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  of 
cc  rendering  it  more  ufeful  to  the  world,  to  give  myftical 
c*  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  every  thing  in  it." 

We 
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We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  eminent  father,  with 
what  a  learned  and  candid  critic  of  our  own  has  delivered 
jcrtin's  Re- concerning  him.  Origen,  he  tells  us,  "  was  very  learned 
»arks,  vol.  «  arKJ  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  induftrious.  His  whole 
"  life  from  his  early  years  was  fpent  in  examining,  teaching, 
"  and  explaining  the  fcriptures  :  to  which  he  joined  the  ftudy 
<c  of  philofophy,  and  of  all  polite  literature.  He  washum- 
"  ble,  modeft,  and  patient  under  gteat  injuries  and  cruel 
4t  treatment,  which  he  received  from  chriftians  and  pagans : 
"  for  though  he  ever  had  a  confiderable  number  of  friends 
*6  and  admirers,  on  account  of  his  amiable  qualities  and  ufe- 
"  ful  accomplifhments,  he  was  perfecuted  and  calumniated 
tf  bv  men,  who  had  neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  de- 
*c  graded  from  the  order  of  prefbyters,  driven  from  his  home, 
**  and  excommunicated  by  one  Demetrius,  bifhop  of  Alex- 
*c  andria,  who  envied  him,  fays  Eufebius,  fur  the  reputation 
cc  which  he  had  gained. — -  His  inquifitive  genius,  and  his 
*c  mixing  philofophy  with  chriftianity,  led  him  perhaps  into 
*'  feme  learned  Angularities,  and  ingenious  reveries ;  but  he 
<c  was  by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing  in  fuch  points,  from 
46  fomenting  fihifms,  and  fetting  up  himfelf  for  the  head  of  a 
**  party.  He  lived  in  times,  when  Chriftians  were  not  fo 
*4  ihack'ed  with  fyftems  and  determinations,  as  they  were 
*c  afterwards,  nor  fo  much  expofed  to  difingenuous  and  illi- 
**  beral  objedtions  ;  and  had  more  liberty  to  purfue  their  in- 

ec  quiries,  and  to  fpeak  their  mind. He  was  ever  extreme- 

"  ly  fober  and  exemplary,  pracTifing  what  he  preached  to 
"  others;  and  he  lived  and  died  poor,  and  deftitute  even  of 
**  common  conveniences.** 

OROBIO  (Don  Balthafar)  a  famous  Spanifii  Jew,  was 
carefully  educated  in  that  religion  by  his  parents,  who  were 
Jews,  though  they  outwardly  profeficd  themftlves  Roman 
catholics,  abftaining  from  the  practice  of  Judaifm  .in  every 
thing,  except  only  the  obfervation  of  the  faft  of  expiation, 
in  the  month  Tifis,  cxr  September,  Our  author  ftudied  the 
fcholaftic  philofophy  as  it  is  taught  in  Spam,  r.nd  became 
fuch  an  adept  therein,  that  he  was  made  profefTor  of  meta- 
phyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca:  but  afterwards  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  prac~Hfed  that  art  at  Se- 
vil  with  fuccefs,  till,  being  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  inquifition,  and  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  cruelties, 
in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs.  According;  to  his  own  ac- 

o 

count,  he  was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon,  fo  freight,  that  he 
could  fcarce  turn  himfelf  in  it$  and  fuffered  fo  many  hard- 
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{hips,  that  his  brain  began  to  be  difturbed.     He  talked  to  him- 
felf  often  in  this  manner  :  '*  Am  I  indeed  that  Don  Balthafar 
"  Orobio,  who  walked  freely  about  in  Sevil,  who  was  intirely 
<8at  cafe,  and  had  the  bleHings  of  a  wife  and  children  ?"  Some- 
times imagining  that  his  paft  life  was  only  a  dream,  and  that 
the  dungeon  where  he  then  lay  was  his  true  birth-place,  and 
which  to  all  appearan  e  would  prove  the  place  of  his  death. 
At  other  times,  as  he  had  a  very  metaphyfical  turn,  he  firft 
formed  arguments  of  that  kind,  and  then  refolved  them,  ad- 
ing  th'is  the  three  different  parts  of  opponent,  refpondenf,  and 
moderator  at  the  fame  time.     In  this  whimfical  way  he  di- 
verted himfelf  from  time  to  time,  and  conftantly  denied  that 
he  was  a  Jew.     After  having  appeared  twice  or  thrice  be- 
fore the  mquifitors,  he  was  put  to  the  queflion,  the  manner 
of  which  he  represented  as  follows  :  At  the  bottom  of  a  fub- 
terraneous  vault,  lighted  with  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he 
appeared  before  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  was  judge  of  the 
inquifition,  and  the  other  Secretary,  who  having  afked  him 
whether  he   would  confefs  the  truth,  protefted,  that  in  cafe 
of  a  criminal's  denial,  the  holy  office  would  not  be  deemed 
the  caufe  of  his  death,  it  ne  ihould  expire  under  the  torments, 
but  that  it  muft  be  imputed    entirely  to  his  own   obftinacy. 
This  done,    the   executioner  ftript  off  his  ciothes,  tied  his 
feet  and  hands  with  a  frong  cord,  and  fat  him  upon  a  little 
(tool,  while  he  paffed   the  cord  through   forne  iron  buckles, 
which  were  fixed  in  the  wall ;  then  drawing  away  the  ftool, 
he  remained  hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the  executioner  ftill 
drew  harder  and   harder,  to  make    him  confefs,  till  a   fur- 
geon,  who  was  prefent,  affured  the  court  of  examinants,  that 
he  would   not  be   able  to  bear  any  more  without  expiring. 
Thefe  cords,  it  will  be  imagined,  put  him  to  exquifite  tor- 
tures, by  cutting  into  the  flefh,  and  making  the  blood  burft 
from  under  his  nails.     As  there  was  manifeft  danger  that 
the  cords  would  tear  off  his  flefh,  to  prevent  the  werft,  care 
was  taken  to  gird  him  with  fome  bands  about  the  breaft, 
which  however  were  drawn  fo  extremely  tight,  that  he  would 
have  run  the  rifque  of  not  being  able  to  fetch  his  breath,  if  he 
had  not  held  it  in  while  the  executioner  put  the  bands  round 
him  ;  by  which  device  his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform 
their  functions.     In  the  fevereft  extremity  of  his  Sufferings, 
he  was  told  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  torments, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  confefc  before  they  proceeded  to 
extremities.     Orobio   added   further,  That  the  executioner, 
being  mounted  upon  a  fmall  ladder  to  do  his  office,  in  order 
to  freighten  him,  frequently  let  it  fall  sgatnft  the  fhm-bones 

of 
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of  his  legs  ;  fo  that  the  ftaves  being  fharp,  created  exquifite 
pain.  At  Jaft,  after  three  years  confinement,  rinding  them- 
felves  baffled  by  his  perfeverance  in  denying  his  religion,  they 
ordered  his  wounds  to  be  cured,  and  fo  difcharged  him.  As 
foon  as  our  Jew  had  got  his  liberty,  he  refolved  to  quit  the 
Spanifh  dominions  ;  and  going  to  France,  he  was  made  pro- 
fefTor  of  phyfic  at  Tholoufe.  The  thefes  which  he  made  as 
candidate  for  this  place,  were  upon  putrefaction  ;  and  he 
maintained  them  with  fuch  a  metaphyiical  fubtlety,  as  em- 
barrafTed  all  his  competitors.  He  continued  in  this  city  fome 
time,  ftill  outwardly  profefling  the  popifh  religion  :  but  at 
laft,  growing  weary  of  diftembling,  he  repaired  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where  he  was  circumcifed,  took  the  name  of  Ifaac, 
and  profefled  Judaifm,  flill  continuing  here  alfo  to  pra&ife 
phyfic,  in  which  he  was  much  eftecmed.  Upon  the  publi- 
cation of  Spinoza's  book,  he  made  flight  of  a  fyftem,  the 
falfenefs  of  which  he  eafily  difcovered  ;  and  when  Breden- 
bourg's  anfwer  to  it  came  to  his  hands,  Orobio,  being  perfuad- 
ed  that  the  writer,  in  refuting  Spinoza,  had  alfo  admitted  fome 
principles  which  tended  to  atheifm,  took  up  his  pen  again!*: 
both  the  authors,  and  publifhed  a  piece  to  that  p.urpofe3  in- 
titled,  Certamen  philofophicum  adverfus  J.  B.  principia.  But 
the  difpute  which  he  held  with  the  celebrated  Philip  Lim- 
borch  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  made  the  moil  noife. 
Here  he  exerted  the  whole  force  of  bis  metaphyfical  genius, 
and  carried  it  on  with  great  temper  j  and  the  three  papers 
"which  he  wrote  on  the  occafion,  were  afterwards  printed  by 
Bib.  Umv.  fas  antagonift,  in  an  account  which  he  publifhed  of  the  con- 
B°a?nage hifh  troverfy,  under  the  title  of  Arnica  collatio  cumjudso,  &c. 
of  the  Jews.  Orobio  died  in  1687. 

OROSIUS  (Paul)  a  learned  Spanifh  ecclefiaftic,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  born  at  Terragona  in  Cata-f 
Ionia,  He  was  a  difciple  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  in  414  was  fent 
to  Africa  by  Eutropius  and  Paul,  two  Spanifh  bifhops,  tofoli- 
cit  St.  Auguftin's  affiftance  againft  the  heretics  which  infeft- 
ed  their  churches.  He  continued  a  year  with  this  learned 
doclor,  and  in  thai  time  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fcriptures.  In  415  St.  Auguftin  difpatched  him 
to  Jerufalem,  to  confult  St.  Jerom  upon  the  origin  of  the  foul ; 
and  Orofius  on  his  return  brought  into  Africa  the  relicks  of 
the  martyr  St.  Stephen  ;  whofe  body,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Ni- 
comedes,  of  Gamaliel,  and  his  fon  Abiba,  had  been  found 
during  Orofius's  refidence  in  Paleftine.  At  length,  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  St.  Auguftin,  our  author  undertook  the  hiftory  which 
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we  have  of  his  compofing  in  feven  books,  under  the  title',  as 
is  faid,  of  Miferia  humana  (A),  containing  an  account  of  the 
wars,  plagues,    earthquakes,  floods,  conflagrations,   thunder 
and    lightning,  murder,   and  other  crimes,    which  had  hap- 
pened  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Chrift 
416,  in  order  to   fhew  againft  fome  heathen  objeclors,   that 
thefe  calamities  had  not  been  more  frequent  after  the  com- 
mencement of  chriftianity,  than  before:  and   further,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  chriftian  religion  that  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, which  did  not  deferve  to  continue,  was  neverthelefs 
then   ftill   fubfifting.     Orofms   alfo  wrote .  a   defence  of  free 
will  againft  Petagius,  in  which  he  inferted  part  of  St.  Auguf- 
tin's  book  De  natura  &  gratia  :  he  alfo  wrote  a  tradl:  in   the 
form  of  a  letter,  addreiTed  to   St.  Auguftin,  againft  the  Prif- 
cillianifts  and   Origenifts.     The  time  of  his   death   is    not 
known.     Cafaubon   (B)  gives   him   the  character  of  a  very 
good  man,  and  very  zealous  for  the  houfe  of  God ;  but  cen- 
fures  him  as  being  too  eafy  of  belief,  and  credulous,  having 
advanced  many  particulars  in  his  hiftory  without  foundation. 

(A)  This  title  appears  in  a    very  1561,    8vo,    by   Francis   Fabricius, 

ancient   manufcript.       It    has    gone  with  good  notes,  and  reprinted  there 

through   feveral  editions;  among  o-  again  in  i^jz    8vo,  with  the  apolo- 

thers,  that  of  Paris  in    1506,    and  gy  de  Arbitrii  libertate;  at  Mentz,  iri 

again  in    15245    and  in  11:26,    fo-  16(5. 

lip  5    at  Cologne,    1536,    8vo,    and  (B)  Exercitat,  i.  in  Earonium. 
there  again  in  1542,  8vo,  and  alfo  in 

ORPHEUS  of  Thrace,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  flou- 
rifhed  before  Homer,  and  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  He  was' 
the  fcholar  of  Linius,  and  the  mafter  of  Mufkus;  and,  'tis 
faid,  wrote  thirty-nine  poems,  which  however  are  all  loft. 
In  fliort,  we  have  fo  little  left  either  about  him  or  his  writ- 
ings, that  his  very  exiftence  has  been  called  in  queftion,  even 
by  Ariftotle  arid  fome  others.  Voflius  (A)  follows  this  opinion  ; 
to  fupport  which,  he  obferves  that  Orpheus  is  a  Phoenician 
word,  denoting  a  learned  man  in  general ;  and  that  the  word 
Ariph  fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  Arabs  at  this  day. 
However,  the  deficiency  in  his  true  hiflory  has  been  fupplied 
by  fable;  according  to  which  he  was  the  fon  of  Apollo,  an 
excellent  mufician,  poet  and  phyfician  :  that  rivers  ftopt  their 
courfes,  rocks  and  mountains,  with  all  the  trees  upon  them, 
followed  to  hear  him  ;  and  that  the  moft  favage  wild  beafts 
grew  tame  at  his  mufic  :  that  he  went  down  to  hell,  in  or- 

(A)  De  Grsecis  poetis,  c.  is, 

VOL.  IX,  F  te 
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dor  to  Ining  back  his  wife  Kurydice  from  thence,  and  that 
the  fweetnefs  or.  his  harmonious  melody,  foftened  the  ob- 
durate hearts  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  who  fufKered  him  to 
carry  away  his  fpoufe,  granting  that  (he  fhould  follow  him 
into  life  again,  on  condition  only  that  he  did  not  look  back 
upon  her  in  the  way  ;  but  not  being  able  to  refift  the  force 
of  his  love,  he  broke  the  condition,  upon  which  his  dear 
Eurydice  was  fnatehed  from  him  :  that  after  this  lofs,  he  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  whole  fex,  and  that  in  revenge  of 
that  contempt,  the  Thracian  dames  tore  him  to  pieces  (B.). 

Thofe  writers,  who  derive  the  name  of  Orpheus  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Rapha,  to  heal,  afcribe  to  him  a  perfect  know- 
Iddge  in  phyfic,  as  weil  as  otner  fciences  ;  and  fome  of  the 
ancients  took  him  to  be  an  Egyptian  fkilled  in  magic;  and 
it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  the  hymns  which  bear  his  name 
are  afcribed  to  him.  Thev  are  rather  magical  invocations  of 

J  O 

the  gods,  than  hymns  in  honour  of  them.  Another  opinion, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Orpheus,  and  that  this 
Orpheus  brought  feveral  fecret  fciences  into  Greece,  gave  rife 
to  the  practice  of  putting  his  name  to  feveral  fuperftitious 
books,  the  titles  whereof  may  be  feen  in  VofSus,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  books  of  the  Argonautics,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Orpheus.  Stobasus  and  Suidas  pretend  that  the 
hymn-,  Argonautics,  and  other  poetical  pieces  which  go  un- 
der his  name,  are  the  works  of  Onom^critus,  v/ho  lived  in 
the  time  of  Fififlratu?  ;  while  others  afcribe  them  to  Pytha- 
goras, or  to  fome  of  his  followers, 

To  conclude  with  fomethi-ng,  and  the  whole  that  is  cer- 
tain about  his  works,  feveral  of  them  arc  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  who  by  citing,  have  preferved  fome  fragments  of  them. 
Plato  fpeaks  of  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  in  his  Laws,  book 
eighth  •,  and  Paufanias  (c)  tells  us  they  were  fhort.  But  the 
Orphic  verfes  cited  by  Juftin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
fome  other  of  the  fathers,  are  judged  to  be  forgeries,  by  a 
late  author  (D)  of  our  own,  who  at  the  fame  time  has  faved  the 
credit  of  thofe  father?,  obferving  that  they  knew  him  to  be 
fuppofititious,  and  only  made  ufe  of  them  as  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  againft  thofe  who  held  them  for  genuine. 

(B)  Ovid's   Metamorpliofts,  i.  10          (c)  In  Eliacis,  lib.  6. 
and    ii.     Virgil's    Georgics,     1.   iv.          (n)Jortin  in  remarks  upon  Ecclefr- 
v. -545,  etfcq.  ailic  hilt.  p.  300,301. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham)  a  celebrated  geographer  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  defcended  from  a  family  originally  feat- 
sd  at  Au-glbufgs  but  William  Ortelius  fettled  in  1460  at  Ant- 
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\verp,  and  dying  there  in  1511,  left  Leonard,  the  father  of 
Abraham,  who  was  born  in  that  cty,  April  1527.  Being  bred 
to  learning,  he  acquired  it  with  great  eafe,  and  particularly  ex- 
celled in  the  languages  and  mathematics;  and  became  fo  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  in  geography,  that  he  was  called  the 
Ptolemy  of  his  time.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  in  England, 
Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  fuffering  no  curiofity 
to  efcape  his  enquiries.  When  he  had  finished  his  travels,  he 
jfixed  at  Antwerp,  where  he  firft  published  his  Theatrum 
orbis  terras.  This  work  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  geographer  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards enriched  the  public  with  the  following  pieces :  The- 
faurus  Geographicus ;  Dcorum  dearumque  capita  ex  veteribus 
numifmatibus  ;  Aurei  feculi  imago,  five  Germanorum  vete- 
rum  mores,  vita,  ritus  et  religio;  Itirierarium  per  nonnulins 
Belgiae  parte^.  He  was  poffeiTed  of  many  rarities,  in  antique 
ftatues,  medals,  and  (hells,  both  prodigioufly  large  and  in- 
conceivably (mall.  The  greater!  men  of  that  age  were  friends 
to  him  to  his  death,  which  happened  June  10,  1598.  Juftus 
Lipfius,  the  deareft  friend  he  had,  wrote  his  epitaph,  which 
is  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Mickel  of  the  Remon- 
ftrants.  Several  funeral  elogies  were  made  of  him,  which 
were  publiihed  under  the  title  of  Lachrymse,  by  Francis 
Sweerts,  who  annexed  an  account  of  his  life.  All  his  works 
are  in  Latin.  He  left  no  iilue,  being  never  married.  Moreri. 

OSBORNE  (Francis)  an  Englifh  writer  of  fome  note  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  defcended  from  a  family  whofe  an- 
ceftors  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
had  been  long  feated  at  Chickfand,  near  ShefFord  in  Bed- 
fordfhire  (A),  where  our  author's  grandfather,  and  father, 
Sir  John  Ofborne,  did  both  enjoy  a  quiet,  happy,  and  plen- 
tiful fortune,  under  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  were  poflefied  of 
a  place  in  the  remembrancerVoffice.  But  being  puritanni- 
cally  inclined,  Francis,  who  was  a  younger  fon,  was  bred 
carefully  in  thofe  principles  at  home,  without  the  advantage 
either  of  a  public  fchool  or  univerfity.  As  foon  as  he 
became  of  years  fit  to  make  his  fortune,  he  frequented  the 
court ;  and  being  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Pembroke  fa- 
mily, became  matter  of  the  horfe  to  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fided 
with  the  parliament,  and  had  public  employments  conferred 

(A)    The    prefent    poffeflbr,    Sir  Danvers  Oflporn,  bart.  is  one  of  the 
knights  for  that  county, 
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upon  him  by  them,  as  alfo  by  Cromwell  afterwards. 
ing  married  a  lifter  of  William  Draper,  efquire,  one  of  Oli- 
ver's colonels,  he  procured  his  fon  John  a  fellowfhip  in  All- 
Souls  college,  Oxford,  by  the  favour  of  the  parliamentary 
vifitors  of  that  univerfity,  in  1648; 

After  this  he  .redded   there  himfelf,  purpofely  to  have  an 
eve  over  his  fon,  and  to  print  fome  books  cf  his  own  com- 
pofition,  that  were  then   ready  for  the  prefs.     Accordingly, 
among  others,  he  publiflied  there  his  Advice  to   a  fon,  the 
firft  part   in  1656,   which  going  through  five  editions  within 
two  years,  he  added  a  fecond  in  1658,  in  Svo ;  and  though 
this  was  not  liked  fo  well  as  the  firft,  yet  both  were  eagerly 
bought  and  admired  at  Oxford,  efpecially  by  the  young  ftu- 
dents  i  which  being  obferved  by  the  godly  minifters,  as  Mr. 
Wood  calls  them,  they  prefented  a  public  complaint  againft 
the  faid   books,    as   inftiliing   atheiftical  principles   into   the 
minds  of  the  youth,  and   propofed  to   have  them    publicly 
burnt.     And  though  that  did  not  take  effect,  yet  an  order 
pafled  on  the  2/th  of  July,  1658,  forbidding  all  bookfellers, 
or  any    other  perfons,    to  fell    them ;    which  however,    as 
is  commonly  the  cafe,   made  them  fell  the  better.     But  our 
author  did  not    long   furvive  this    order,  being   arrefted   by 
death  on  the  nth  of  February  following,  having  arrived   to 
the  yoth  year  of  his  age,  or  thereabout.     He  died  in  the 
houfe  of  his  father-in-law  at  Nether-Worton,  near  Deding- 
ton   in  Oxfordfhire,  and  was  buried  in   that  parifli  church, 
where  there  is   a  monument  with   an  infcription  ere6led   to 
his  memory.     See  a  lift  of  his  books  in  the  note  (B). 

(B)  Thofe  printed  at  Oxford  are,'  itl.  Political  occafion  for  the  defec- 

i .   A   feafonable  expoftulation  with  tion  from  the  church  of  Rome  j  A 

the  Netherlands,  &c.  1652,  410.     i.  difcourfe    in  vindication    of   Martin 

.Perfuafive  to  mutual  compliance  un-  Luther.     Befides  thefe,  he  publiflied, 

der    the    prefent  government.       3.  at  London,   i.  Historical  memoirs  oh 

Pica  for  a  free  flate  compared   with  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 

monarchy,    1^62,410.      4.  The  pri-  James,     in    i6;8,    o&avo.      2.    A 

».ate  chriftian's  non  ultra,  &c.  1656,  mifcellany   of  fundry  eifays,  &c.   to- 

4Co.       5.  A   volume  in   Svo,     con-  gether  with  political  deductions  from, 

h>.inr,    The    Turkifh    policy,    &c.  the  hiftory  of  the  earf  of  Efiex,  &c. 

A  difcourfe  upon  Machiavel,  &c.  Ob-  in  1659,  Svo.     The  other  pieces  a- 

fervations  upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  fcribedto  him  are  not  well  warranted, 

defcent  into  Germany  j   A   difcourfe  A  collection  of  his  works,  in  which 

upon  Pifo  andVindex,  &c.    A  dif-  appeared  the  ninth  edition  of  his  advice 

'courfe  upon  the  greatnefs   and   cor-  to  a  fon,  was   publifhed  in  1689,  in 

ruptioti  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  an-  one  volume  8vo;  and  another  edition 

ether  upon  the  ekcliun  of  pope  Leo  came  out  in  172 z,  in  2  vols.  izmo. 
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OSORIO  (Jerome)  a  learned  Portugueze  divine,  and  an 
excellent  writer,  was  the  Ton  of  John  Olbrio  of  Fonfeca,  by 
his  wife  Frances  Gillet  of  Govea,  both  of  illuftrious  families. 
Jerome  was  born  at  Lifbon  in  1506,  and  (hewing  an  extra- 
ordinary inclination  for  literature,  he  was  fern,  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where,  having 
learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ftudied  the  law,  he  removed 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Paris,  to  be  inftrutfted  in  Ariftotle's 
philofophy,  which  was  then  the  vogue.  From  Paris  he  went 
to  Bologna,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  theology,  learned 
Hebrew,  and  ftudied  the  Bible ;  in  which  he  became  fo 
great  a  mafter,  that  on  his  return  home,  John  III.  king  of 
Portugal  appointed  him  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Crimbra, 
where  he  explained  Ifaiah,  and  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, with  great  applaufe;  and  taking  prieft's  orders,  the  care 
of  the  church  of  Tavora  was  given  him  by  Don  Lewis  in- 
fante of  Portugal ;  and  foon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Evora  by  cardinal  Henry,  archbifhop  of  that 
province,  and  brother  to  k;ng  John  ,  and  at  laft  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bilhopric  of  Sylves  by  Catharine  of  Auftria,  that 
king's  widow,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  her  grandfon  Sebaftian.  When  this  prince  be- 
came of  age  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  into 

O  •  O 

his  own  hands,  he  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  much  againft  the  will  and  perfuafions  of 
Oforio,  who  thereupon,  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of 
the  calamities  he  dreaded,  made  various  pretences  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  pope  Gregory  XIII.  gave  him  many  teftimonies 
of  his  efteem :  but  he  had  not  been  abfent  above  a  twelve- 
month, when  the  king  recalled  him  home ;  not  long;  after 
\vhich,  Sebaftian  was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  the  Moors, 
Auguft  4,  1578.  The  tumults  in  Portugal,  which  fucceeded 
this  fatal  event,  are  well  known.  Our  prelate  laboured  incef- 
fantly  to  prevent  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  joining  in  them. 
In  a  word,  he  laid  to  deeply  to  heart  the  miftries  of  his  coun- 
try at  this  juncture,  that  he  died  of  grief,  in  Auguft  1 580  He 
is  much  commended  for  his  piety  and  charity,  fe  main- 
tained feveral  learned  men  in  his  palace,  and  at  meals  had 
fome  portion  out  of  St.  Barnard's  works  read  ;  a'tcr  which 
all  prefent  were  at  liberty  to  propofe  any  difficulties  that  oc- 
curred upon  it.  As  a  writer,  Du  Pin  obfews,  that  his  dic- 
tion is  eafy  and  elegant  ;  for  which  reaion  he  is  called 
the  Cicero  of  Portugal,  as  being  one  of  the  greateit  imitators 
of  Cicero,  both  in  his  ftyle,  his  choice  of  fubje&s,  and  his 
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manner  of  treating  them  (A).  His  compofitions  are  not  in- 
termixed with  quotations,  but  confift  of  connected  reafon- 
ings.  He  does  not  endeavour  in  his  commentaries  and  pa- 
raphrafes,  to  explain  the  terms  of  the  text,  but  to  extend  the 
fenfe  of  it,  and  (hew  its  order  and  feries  fully,  that  young 
divines  mav  improve  their  diction,  and  learn  to  write  ele- 
gantly, both  as  chriftian  philofophers,  orators,  and  divines, 
by  ftudying  his  works  (B).  Thefe  were  colleded  and  pub- 
Jifhed  at  Rome,  anno  1592,  i»  four  volumes  folio,  by  Jerome 
Oiorio  his  nephew,  who  prefixed  his  uncle's  life  to  the  edi- 
tion. 

(A)  The   titles  of  them   are,  De  I$Sl,  Svo  ;  De  vera  fapientia,  lib. 

nobilitate  civili,  lib.  iii.  et  de  nobi-  v.  ad  Gregorium  XIII.  P.  M,  Olyffi- 

Jiute  chriftiana,  lib.   iii.    OlyfTipone  pone  1578,  and  elfewhere  5  Du  Pin's 

354'!,  4-to  ;    item   Florentiae    1552,  bibliotheque  des  Aureurs  Ecclef. 
410  5  De  gloria,  libri  v.  printed  with          (B)  Befide  the  already  mentioned, 

the  foregoing.     Some  have   thought  thefe  contain  Paraphrafis  in  Htb.  lib. 

this  piece   to   be  written   by  Cicero,  iii.    In    Solomonis   fapientiarn  ;     In 


» 
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and  that   Oforio  found  it,  2nd  pub-  Efaiam,  lib.   v.  Bonon. 

Jifhed  it  as  his  own.     De  nobilitate,  and  other  places  ;     Commentarii  in 

Flor.    25  52,  4to  ;  item,  Bafil  i  CJ6,  parabolas  Solomonis  ;  In  Oleam  pro- 

2nd  1557,  Svo,  and  at   many  other  phetam  ;  In  Zachariam  ;  In  Evange- 

places  ;  in   that  of  Antwerp,   1635,  lium  Johannis,  orationes  xxi.  In  Epif- 

Svo,  is  his   life,  written  by  his    ne-  tolam  B.  Pauli  ad  Romanes,   lib.  iv. 

phew;  De   regis   inftitutione  et  dif-  Admonitio  in  epiftolam  ad  Eli?.,  regi- 

ciplina,  lib.   viii.  Colon.    i-,74,  and  nam  Anglire,  wrote  to  exhort  queen 

3582,   Svo;    Paris   1583,    folio,  by  Elizabeth   to   turn    papift  ;    it    was 

Barnabas  BrifTon  ;  De  icbus  Emanu-  tranflated  into  French   and  Englim, 

elis  regis    invicliiTimi  virtute   et  au-  and  being  anfwerecl  by  Walter  Had- 

fpicio  geftis,  lib.  xii.  Olyflipone  1571,  don,  mafterof  requsrts  to  that  queen^ 

folio;  item   cum   praefatione  Joannis  Oforio  wrote  a   reply,  intitled,    In 

JVIeteiii,  de  rcperta  India,  Colon,  i  574,  Gualterum  Haddonurn    Eli?,,  reginae 

1500,   1597,    8vo  ;    item   tranflated  magiArum  libellorum  fupp!icum,  de 

into  French,  with  fome   other  hifto-  vera   religione.    lib.    iii.    Olyffipone 

ries    of  Portugal,  printed   in    1581,  1*67,  4to,  and  elfewhere  ;  Defenfio 

folio,  and  Paris  1587,  Svo  ;  De  ju-  fui   nominis  ;  et  Epiftolae    quasdam, 

Aitia  csleili,  lib.  x.    ad  Reginaldum  Hanover,  410. 
polum  Cardinaiem,  Colon.  1574,  and 

OSORIO  (Jerome)  nephew  to  the  preceding,  was  canon 
ofEyora;  and  having  been  educated  by  his  uncle,  endea- 
vored to  imitate  his  flyle  ;  but  he  is  not  fo  fine  a  writer, 
though  he  feems  to  have  more  learning.  He  is  author  of  the 
follqwing  works,  befides  his  uncle's  life;  i.  Notationes  in 
Hisronymi  Oforii  Paraphrafin  pfalmorum,  f  .bjoined  to  his 
uncle's  paraphrafe  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  Du  Pin 
fays,  thefe  Remarks  are  valuable,  and  filled  with  critical  ob- 
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fervations  in  the  Hebrew  language.     2,  Paraphralis   et  com- 
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mentana   ad    EcckfiaHen    nunc    primum   edits.      -3.  Para- 
phrafts  in  Canticurn  Caaticorum,  Lugduni  1611,  4to. 

OSSAT   (Arnaud  d')   a  moft  celebrated  cardinal,  and  one 
of  the  oreateft  men    of  his  time,   was    born   at  CailagraberL 

O  O  y 

a  fmall  village  in  the  county  of  Almagnac,  near  Auch,  Au- 
guft  23,  1^36.  Me  was  descended  of  indigent  parents  :  his 
father,  who  was  fa  id  to  be  a  furrier,  died  fo  poor  as  not  to 
leave  money  enough  to  bury  him  ;  and  his  mother  dying 
about  the  fame  time,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  nine  years  of 
age,  in  very  hope'efs  circumilances.  Km  Thomas  de  Maria? 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  (A),  having  obferved  his  promifing 
.genius,  took  care  of  him,  and  put  him  to  ftudy  in  company 
with  the  young  lord  of  Caftlenau  de  Mugnone,  his  nephew 
and  ward.  D'  Qfiat  made  fuch  a  quick  progrefs,  that  he 
became  preceptor  to  his  companion,  and  was  fent  in  that 
character  with  the  young  lord,  and  two  other  youths,  his 
coufm  gewnans.,  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  May  1559. 
He  was  now  twenty- nine  years  of  age,  and  he  discharged 
this  truft  with  fidelity  and  care,  till  they  had  completed 
their  courfe  of  iludy,  and  then  fent  them  back  to  Gafcony 
in  May  1562  (B).  In  the  mean  time,  in  teaching  them  he 
had  taught  himfelf,  was  a  matter  of  rhetoric  and  philofophy, 
and  a  good  mathematician;  fo  that  being  now  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  repaired  to  Bourges,  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius  (c)  ;  till  hav- 
ing 

(A)  When  D'  Ofiat  became  carcii-  ((  this  as  the  effeft  of  your  wonted 

nal,  he  fent  his  puflure  from    Rome  "  g-oodnefs,  the  retleclion   df  which 

to  this  gentleman,  and  it  is  flill  pre-  "  makes  rne  think  a]l  the  pains  and 

ferved  in  that  family.  "  labour    I    have    beftov/ed     upon 

(s)In  aletterto  De  Mara  in  T  569,  {i  them,    well   employed;    juTuiing 

on  receiving  them,   he  writes   thus :  <c  yoy_,  Sir,  that  my  confcience  will 

"  With  regard   to  myfelf,  I  promife  "  never    reproach    me    with    being 

"  to  inflill  good  learning  into  them,  'e  \vanting  in  any  thing  which  might 

•"  and  fet  them  a  good  example,  and  "  be  of  benefit  to  them." 

"  to  d(3  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  Here,  as  Bayle  remarks,  we  have 

•*'  ferve  them  to  the  laft  moment  of  an  inftance  of  D'Ofiat's   good  fenfe, 

ec  my  life,  which  I  will  lofe  rather  which  was  then  feeri  in  affairs  of  no 

et  than  Ic:  them  want  the  leafl  thing  great  importance. 

"  I  think  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  (c)  About  this   time   he   wrote  a 

"  them."     And  after  their  return,  defence  of  the  logic  of  Peter  Ramus, 

in  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  under  whom  he  had  learned  philofo- 

care,  he  writes  thus  :  "  To  conclude;  phy  in  the  college  of  Prerle,  againft 

•"  Sir,  As  to  your  thanking  me  for  James  Charpenter,  who  had  attacked 

•"  the  pains  I  have  taken  in   educat-  him  in   a  piece  he  printed  under  the 

""  iPS  y°ur  nephews,  I   look  upon  title  of,  Expofuio  in  difputationem 
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obtained  his  diploma,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1568,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  bar.  In  this  itation  his  merit  procur- 
ed him  the  acquaintance  and  efteem  of  many  diftin^uiihed 
perfons  (D)  ;  and  among  the  reft,  of  Paul  de  Foix,  then  coun- 
fellor to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  took  him  in  his  com- 
pany to  Rome  in  1574- 

This  was  the  firft  ilep  towards  making  his  fortune;  for 
the  fame  friend  being  afterwards  made  archbifhop  of 
Tholoufe,  and  appointed  by  Henry  III.  ambaffador  in 
ordinary  at  the  court  of  Rome  in  1580,  engaged  D' OfTat 
to  be  fecretary  to  the  embaffy  ;  and  the  archbifhop  dying 
in  1581,  his  fecretary  was  employed  in  the  fame  cha- 
racier  by  cardinal  d'  Efte,  protector  of  the  French  affairs  at 
Rome.  He  continued  in  this  iervice  till  the  death  of  the  car- 
dinal proteclor,  in  1586;  who  by  will  bequeathed  to  him 
4000  crowns,  and  offered  him  a  diamond  worth  20,000 
crowns,  to  keep  as  a  fecurity  till  the  legacy  fliould  be  paid ; 
but  D'  Offat  generoufly  refufed  the  pledge,  tho'  he  had  no 
hopes  of  ever  receiving  the  legacy.  Tis  true,  that  at  this 
time  he  was  in  no  want  of  money  ;  he  had  entered  into  the 
church,  and  been  ordained  prieft  fome  time  before;  and  dur- 
ing his  refidence  with  the  cardinal,  had  got  a  thorough  in- 
fight  into  all  the  intriguer-  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  began 
to  difplay  his  political  abilities  ;  fo  that  he  was  continued  in 
the  fecretaryfhip  under  cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  who  fucceeded 
d'  Efte  as  proteclor  of  the  French  nation.  This  was  done 
by  the  exprefs  command  of  Henry  III.  in  the  view  of  his  af- 
fifting  that  cardinal,  who  being  then  only  twenty-fix  years  of 
age,  had  not  gained  fuSicient  experience  :  and  he  behaved  fo 
much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  cardinal,  that  he  prefented  him, 
in  1588,  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martyn  du  Vieux  Bellefme,  and 
the  fame  year  he  was  a  fecond  time  inverted  with  the  port  of" 
counfellor  to  the  prefidiaj  court  of  Melun,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained before  he  left  Paris. 

He  was  alfo  now  dean  of  Varennes,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Rhodes,  and  had  been  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Viennes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bourges ;  but 
upon  fome  difference  arifmg  with  regard  to  the  poffeilion  of 
this  laft  dignity,  he  refigned  it  immediately,  in  the  firm  refo- 
lution  not  to  have  the  leaft  conteft  with  any  body.  He  like- 

Jicobi  Carpenterii,  de  methodo,Paris,  des  horn,  illuft.  torn.  34.. 

Wechel,  1564.,  £vo.    Charpenter  an-  (D)  Some  of  thefe  friends  procur- 

fwered  only  by  injurious  expreflions,  ed   him  the  place  of  counfellor  to  the 

as   ufual,  fays  Niceron,    with    thofe  prefidial  court   of  Melun  after  men- 

v»'.o  have  nothing  better.    Memoires  tioned, 

wife 
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wife  this  year  declined  the  king's  offer  of  the  fecretary  of 
tfate's  office,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  inconfiftent  with  his 
prieftly  character.  He  alfo  thought  it  would  be  too  laborious, 
and  befides,  Mr.  de  Villeroy,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Per- 
rault,  had  been  his  benefactor  (E),  mud  have  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  him. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  the  following  year,  1589, 
that  prince  abjuring  the  proteftant  religion  in  1 593  (F  ',  the  pa- 
pal abfolution  for  him  was  obtained  by  D'  Oftat,  This  was 
a  mafter-ftroke  of  his  abilities.  The  favour  was  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrain,  and  alfo  by  the  Huguenots,  who  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  their  beloved  prince's  being  reconciled  to  the 
fee  of  Rome  ;  but  every  difficulty  was  conquered  by  the  art- 
ful management  of  this  minifter,  who  difiipated  all  the  Temples 
of  Clement  VIII.  a  pope  by  nature  extremely  diffident;  fo 
that  the  affair  was  refolved  on  before  the  arrival  of  James 
Davi,  afterwards  cardinal  Du  Perron,  who  indeed,  by  the  fi- 
gure that  he  made,  quickened  the  execution  (G). 

The  king,  in  confideration  of  this  fervice,  nominated  D'Offat, 
in  1596,  to  the  bifhopricofReiu.es,  to  which  the  bull  was  figned 
gratuitoufly  by  the  pope.  In  September  1597  he  was  appointed 
counfellorof  ftate,on  which  occafionhetook  the  oath  before  the 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  then  the  French  ambaffador  at  Rome  ; 
who  having  leave  to  return  home  in  159^,  the  fuperintendency 
of  the  French  affairs  was  committed  to  D'Offat,  till  another 
ambaffador  fiiould  be  appointed  ;  and  on  the  ?d  of  May  the 
following  year,  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  The  king  had 
folicited  this  favour  for  fome  time,  to  which  his  low  birth 
was  made  an  objection ;  nor  indeed  was  his  fortune  ftill  fuit- 
able  to  this  high  ftution,  the  fplendor  of  which  he  was  not 
able  to  maintain  ;  yet  he  refolved  not  to  lay  afide  the  modefiy 
and  temperance  which  he  had  hitherto  obierved,  and  in  that 

(E)  He  had  recommended   him  to  cafion   was  in   this  manner  :    While 
the  king  for  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  Mi  fere  re   was  fung   in    prefence 
cardinal  d'Efte.  Perraulr,Les  homines  of    the    pope     and    confiftory,     Du 
illuftres,  v.  2.  Perron  and  D'  Otfat,  the  king's  pro- 

(F)  His   abjuration  was   made  in  xies,  being  proftrate  with  their  faces 
the  church  of  St.  Denys,  July  15,  this  to  the  earth,  received  each   at  every 
year,  and    lodged    in   the   hands    of  verfe  a  firoke  of  a   fwitch  over  his 
Rene  de  Baune,  archbifhop  of  Bour-  head,  fhoulders,  and  back,  clown  to 
ges.     I/  advocat's  Dicl.  Portat.  v.  i.  the  feet,  from  the  beginning    of  the 
edit.  17-5.  pfalm  to  the  end:  but  D    OfTat  de- 

(G)  The    verbal    procefs    of   the  clares,  thjy  felt  the  blows   no  more 
king's    abfolution    is    given    in    Du  than   if  a    fly  had   crept  over  their 
Perron's  letters.      The  penance  de-  cloaths.     D'OfTat's  letters,  iol.  1721. 
C*ve0d  by  the  holy  fee   on    this    oc- 

fpirit 
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fpirit  he  refufed  a  coach  and  horfes,  together  with  a  red  da* 
mafk  bed,  which  were  fent  him  three  weeks  after  his  pro- 
motion by  cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  compliments  of  the  cardinals  upon  his  ele£iion,  declar- 
ing to  his  friend  M.  de  Villeroy,  he  would  not  receive  fo  noble 
a  gift  from  any  nobleman  or  prince,  except  his  fovereign  (H). 
The  legacy  already  mentioned  of  cardinal  d'  Efte  happened 
unexpectedly  to  be  paid  to  him  the  following  year,  1600. 
This  money  came  fo  feafonably,  that,  as  he  himfelf  declares, 
he  mould  otherwife  have  been  almofl  ruined  (i)  ;  and  fome 
time  after,  the  pope  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Nant  in  Rou- 
erge. 

Upon  cardinal  de  Joyeufe  returning  to  France  in  April  this 
fame  year,  he  was  appointed  vice-proteclor  of  the  French 
nation,  and  in  that  quality  did  all  forts  of  good  offices  to 
fuch  as  had  occafion  to  apply  to  him.  All  thefe  prefer- 
ments were  highly  agreeable  to  Henry  IV.  who  the  fame 
year  added  to  them  the  bifhopric  of  Bayeux,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  were  better  than  thofe  of  Rennes.  This 
however  he  refigned  in  1603,  finding  the  affairs  of  his 
fovereign  would  not  permit  him  to  refide  in  his  diocefe  : 
but  he  was  taken  from  thefe  important  affairs,  and  from  the 
world,  in  March  the  following  year,  1604,  in  the  fixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lewis  at  Rome,  where  there  is  a  monument  creeled  to 
his  memory,  with  an  infcription  in  Latin,  fetting  forth  his 
affeclion,  zeal,  application,  and  fidelity  to  his  matter,  his 
abilities  in  negociations,  and  his  true  wifdom  and  integri- 
ty (K).  Father  Tarquinio  Galucci  made  his  funeral  oration 
or  panegyric,  the  fum  of  which  is,  that  he  united  the  mod 
€xact  probity  with  the  mod  confummate  policy,  and  there- 
fore was  univerfally  efteemed.  He  was  a  man,  fays  Perraulr, 
of  an  incredible  penetration,  and  he  laid  his  meafures  with 
fuch  a  true  difcernment,  and  executed  them  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence, that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  mark  a  Irngle  falfe  (rep  in  the 
numerous  affairs  which  he  negociated  ;  and  Mr.  Wicquefort 
(L)  fpeaking  of  his  abilities,  obferves  that  he  had  given  proofs 
of  his  fkill  in  negotiations^  in  that  which  he  tranfacled  with 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  the  reftitution  of  the  ifland  of 
If;  in  that  with  pope  Clement  VJ1I.  in  order  to  reconcile 
Henry  IV.  to  the  church  of  Rome;  in  that  of  the  invalidity 

(H)  Perrault,  utfupra*  (t)  De  1'   Ambafiadeur,    lib.    ii. 

(i)  Ibid.  §  10,   17, 

A  copy  of  it  k  in  Niceron. 

Of 
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of  the  faid  king's  marriage  with  queen  Margaret  of  Valois, 
which  had  been  valid  near  thirty  years  ;  in  that  of  the  dif- 
penfation  with  regard  to  the  marriage  between, Catherine  of 
Bourbon,  fitter  to  Henry,  with  the  duke  of  Bar,  a  papift,  then 
a  proteftant  (M)  ;  and  in  feveral  other  very  important  and 
delicate  affairs.  His  difpatches,  continues  this  writer,  are 
as  ufeful  to  an  ambafiador,  who  hopes  to  fucceed  in  his  em- 
ployment, as  the  Bible  and  the  Corpus  Juris  to  fuch  lawyers 
and  divines  as  would  fucceed  in  their  refpeclive  profeffions  (N). 
Thefe  letters  of  our  minifter  were  nrft  published  under  the 
title  of  Lettres  du  Cardinal  D'  OlTat,  at  Paris  1624,  folio, 
and  again  revived  the  fan>e  year ;  Item  enlarged  in  1627,  folio 
and  8vo  j  Item  in  1641,  folio;  Item  Roan  164?,  410;  again 
at  Paris  1697,  4to,  with  his  life,  and  notes  by  Amelot  de  la 
Houflace  (o)  ;  and,  laftly,  in  1708  at  Amfterdam,  iamo, 
five  volumes.  This  is  the  beft  and  mod  ample  edition.  An 
Italian  tranflation  by  Canini,  from  the  firft  editions,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Venice  in  1629,  4to.  Several  original  letters  of 
D'  OfTat,  written  in  the  clofe  of  1584,  to  the  king,  queen, 
and  others,  are  ftill  in  manufcript  in  Colbert's  library. 

(M)  This  was   the  laft  important  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  hifto- 

negociation  he  tranfa&ed  at  the  court  ries  of  England.     In  another  letter 

of  Rome.  wrote   upon    the   accefiion    of  king 

(N)  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Henry  James,  he  cbferves,  thattheSpaniards, 

JV.   he  informs  his  majefty  that  the  who  were  vexed  at  it  more  than  any 

pope  had  a  defign  to  raife   Arabella  body  elfe,  would  be  the  moft  forward 

Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  to  congratulate  him,  which  the  event 

to    marry    her   to    cardinal  Farnefe,  (hewed,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  true 

brother  to  the  du'  e  of  Parma  ;  and,  preface. 

fays  he,  as  in  every  thing  there  muft          (o)  This  ingenious  editor  remarks, 

be  fome  mew  of  juftice,  it  is  pretend-  that   D'OrTat's  ftyle  is  nervous,  and 

ed  that  thefe  two  princes  are  by  their  that  of  a  perfon  formed  by  nature  for 

mothers  fide  defcended  from  the  true  negociations  :  fo  his  diction  is  whol- 

and  lawful  kings  of  England  *  ;  and  ly  confecrated  to  the  ufe  of  the  cabi- 

for'this  reafon  have  fome  right  to  that  net. 
crown.  Letter  199.     This  particular 

*  They   were   defcended   from  the  daughter  of  a  baftard  of  Edward  IV. 

OSTADE  (Adrian  Van)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  was 
born  a  Lubeck  in  1610,  and  came  to  Harlem  very  young,  to 
frudy  under  Frank  Hals,  who  was  then  in  efteem  as  a  painter. 
Adrian  formed  under  him  a  good  tafte  in  colouring,  adopted 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  fettled  there.  Nature  guided 
his  pencil  in  every  thing  he  undertook:  he  diverted  himfelf 
with  clowns  and  drunkards,  whofe  geftures  and  moft  trifling 
actions  were  ths  fubjecls  of  his  deepeft  meditation.  The 

com- 
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compofitions  of  his  little  pictures  are  not  more  elevated  than 
thofe  of  Terriers,  Brower,  and  the  other  P'Jemings :  they  are 
always  fmoakings,  alehoufes,  or  kitchens.  He  is  perhaps  one 
of  the,  Dutch  matters,  who  beft  underftood  the  chiaro  ofcuro  : 
his  figures  are  very  lively,  and  he  often  painted  them  in  the 
landfkips  of  the  beft  painters  among  his  countrymen.  No- 
thing can  excel  his  pictures  of  ftables;  the  light  is  fpread  fo 
judicioufly,  that  the  fpedator  is  furprized.  All  that  one 
could  wifh  in  this  matter,  is  a  lighter  ftroke  in  his  defigning, 
and  not  to  have  made  his  figures  fo  fhort.  He  exercifed  his 
grt  feveral  years  at  Haerlem  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs, 
till  the  approach  of  the  French  troops  alarmed  him  in  1672  ; 
fo  that  in  the  refolution  to  return  into  his  own  country,  to 
fecure  himfelf  againft  all  hazards  from  the  events  of  war,  he 
fold  his  pictures,  his  furniture,  and  all  his  other  effects.  Ar- 
riving at  Amfterdam  to  embark,  he  met  with  a  lover  of 
painting,  who  engaged  him  to  accept  a  lodging  in  his  houfe. 
Adrian,  obliged  by  his  civilities,  quitted  the  project  of  his 
voyage,  and  worked  feveral  years  in  making  that  beautiful 
fet  of  coloured  defigns,  which  has  fince  pafled  into  the  cabi- 
net of  Jonas  Witzen  ;  where  there  are  feveral  inns,  taverns, 
fmoaking  houfes,  ftables,  peafants  houfes,  feen  from  without, 
and  often  within,  with  an  uncommon  undemanding  of  co- 
lour and  truth,  beyond  ex'pre'ffion. 

The  pictures  of  this  matter  are  not  equal ;  the  middling 
ones,  which  are  afcribed  improperly  to  him,  are  of  his  bro- 
ther Ifaac,  who  was  his  difciple,  and  painted  in  the  fame 
tatte,  without  being  able  to  attain  the,  excellence  of  Adrian. 
He  was  born  at  Lubec,  and  lived  ufually  at  Haerlem,  where 
death  furprized  him  very  young,  denying  him  time  to  perfect 
himfelf. 

The  city  of  Amtterdam  loft  Adrian  Van  Oftade  in  1685, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-five,  very  much  regretted  by  all  true 
lovers  of  painting.  His  prints,  graved  by  his  own  hand  in 
aqua  fortis,  large  and  fmall,  make  a  fet  of  fifty-four  pieces. 
Vicher,  and  Snyderhoef,  and  others,  have  alfo  engraved  aftejf 
him. 

i 

OTHO  VENIUS,  or,  Oclavio  Venus,  a  Dutch  painter 
of  great  eminence,  was  defcended  of  a  conliderable  family  in 
the  city  of  Leyden,  and  born  in  the  year  1556.  He  was 
carefully  educated  by  his  parents  in  the  ttudy  of  the  belles 
lettres,  and  at  the  lame  time  learned  to  defign  of  Ifaac  Ni- 
colas. He  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  when  the  civil  wars 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  country.  He  retired  to  Liege,  finifh- 

ed 
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kd  his  ftudies,  and  there  gave  the  firft  proofs  of  die  beauty 
<rjf  his  mind.  He  was  particularly  known  to  cardinal  Groof- 
beck,  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  when  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  entertained  by  cardinal  Madticcid. 
His  genius  was  fo  a&ive,  that  he  at  once  applied  himfelf  to 
philoibphy,  poetry,  the  mathematics,  and  painting.  He  be- 
came a  great  proficient  in  defigning,  under  Frederico  Zuc- 
chero.  He  acquired  an  excellence  in  all  the  parts  of  paint- 
ingr,  efpecially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  claro  obfcuro  ;  by 
which  means  he  came  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  molt  in- 
genious and  moft  univerfal  men  of  his  age. 

He  lived  at  Rome  feven  years  ;  during  which  time  he  per- 
formed feveral  rare  pieces,  and  then  paffmg  into  Germany^ 
was  received  into  the  emperor's  fervice.  After  this  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  the  elector  of  Cologn  employed  hirri :  but  all 
the  advantages  that  he  got  by  this  fervice  in  the  courts  of 
foreign  princes,  could  not  detain  him  there.  He  had  a  de- 
fire  to  return  into  the  Low  Countries,  whereof  Alexander 
Farnefe,  prince  of  Parma,  was  then  governor.  He  drew  the 
prince's  piclure  armed  cap  a-pee,  which  confirmed  his  repu- 
tation in  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Ve- 
nius  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  adorned  the  principal 
churches  with  his  paintings. 

The  archduke  Albert^  who  fiicceeded  the  prince  of  Parmd 
in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  fent  for  him  to 
Bruffels,  and  made  him  mafter  of  the  mint,  a  place  which 
took  up  much  of  his  time;  yet  he  found  fpare  hours  for  the 
exercife  of  his  profefiion.  He  drew  the  archduke  arid  the  in^ 
fahta  Ifabella's  portraits  in  great,  which  were  fent  to  James  I. 
king  of  Great  Britain  :  and  to  fhew  his  knowledge  of  polite 
learning,  as  well  as  painting,  he  publifhed  feveral  treatifes, 
which  he  embellifhed  with  cuts  of  his  own  defigning  (A). 
Lewis  XIII.  made  him  very  fair  offers  to  tempt  him  into  his 
fervice  ;  but  he  would  never  leave  his  own  country,  fatisfy- 
ing  himfelf  with  the  character  and  employments  he  held  there. 
He  was  the  firft  after  Polydore  Caravaegio,  who  reduced  the 

*  WT'  £— ' 

claro  obfcuro  to  a  principle  of  the  art  of  painting.  Rubens 
pet  felted  what  he  began,  and  the  whole  Flemifh  fchool 
learned  it  of  him.  Venius  died  at  Bruffels  anno  1634,  in  the 
feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  two  brothers,  Gil- 
bert who  was  a  graver>  and  Peter  a  painter.  He  had  alfo  the 
honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous  Rubens  in  his  art. 

(A)    As  Horace's  emblems;    the     profane,  all  finished  with  grfst  art 
'Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas  j  and    the     and  grace, 
gmbkuis  of  Love,  bosh  divine  and 

OTT 
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OTT  (Henry)  a  noted  divine  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland, 
was  born  in  1617.  His  father,  who  was  a  minifter  in  the 
country,  put  him  to  board  at  Zurich  with  the  celebrated 
33reitinger,  whofe  advice  was  very  ferviceable  to  him.  In 
1636  he  was  fen  t  to  carry  on  his  ftudies  at  Loufanne,  and 
went  fome  time  after  to  Geneva  and  Groningen,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Hottinger  ;  and  having  made  prodigious  improve- 
ments under  the  profeflbrs  Gomar  and  Alting,  he  pafled  to 
Leyden  and  Amfterdam,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  Rabbi- 
nical learning,  and  the  Oriental  languages  for  five  years  :  at 
the  end  of  which  he  made  the  tour  of  England  and  France 
in  his  way  to  his  own  country.  Prefently  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  church  of  Dietlickon,  of  which  he 
continued  minifter  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  nominated 
profeffor  of  eloquence  in  1651,  of  Hebrew  in  1655,  and  of 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  1668.  He  held  a  literary  correfpon- 
dence  with  feveral  learned  men,  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1682. 

The  following  is  a  complete  lift  of  his  works  :  Franco 
Gallia  ;  Oratio  de  caufa  Janfenitica  ;  Quasftio  an  et  quando 
Perrus  fuit  Romae  ;  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  church,  in 
Latin,  with  remarks  ;  'Ovo^aroXoyi'a,  feu  nomina  hominum 
propria  ;  Annales  AnabaptiuMci  ;  Examinis  perpetui  in  anna- 
les  Claris  Baronii,  centuriae  tres  ;  Vindicise  hujus  traclatus 
adverfus  Abbatem  Reding:  Oratio  in  commendationem  ftudii 

o  * 

Hebraici  ;  De   refurreclione  ;  Baronii   examinis    continuatio 
TV.O.     •      ad  xiii    feculum   ufque  ;  De   magia  licita  et  illicita  ;  De  al- 

Didtionaire  .  1  .&  .  f 

AJemand  of  phabetis  et  ratione  icnbendi  omnium  nationumi  Univerla  poe- 
Bafil.          fls  philoiogice  traclata, 


OTWAY  (Thomas)  a  diftinguifhed  poet  and  play- 
wright, was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  Welbeding  in  SuiTix  ; 
in  which  county  he  was  born,  at  a  place  called  Trotting,  in 
March  1651.  He  had  his  education  firft  at  Winchefter 
fchool,  and  then  at  Chrift  Church  college  in  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  in  1669;  but  leaving  the  uni- 
verfity  without  any  degree,  he  went  to  London,  and  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  play-houfes,  he  both  wrote  and  acted  in 
plays  for  a  fupport.  Shad  well  was  a  friend  to  him  (A).  After 
ibme  time,  he  procured  a  patron  in  Charles  Fitz-Charles  earl 
of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  nacural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  and 

'  (A)  Wilmot  earl  of  Rochester,  in  his  SefTion  of  the  poets,    calls   him 
Shadwell's  Zany. 

obtained 
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obtained  a  cornet's  commiflion.  in  a  new-raifed  regiment 
deftined  for  Flanders.  Otway  accordingly  went  thither  with 
the  reft  of  the  forces  in  1677 ;  but  not  being  cut  out  for  a  fol- 
dier,  he  returned  the  following  year  in  very  indigent  circum- 
ftances,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  pen  again  for 
a  fuftenance  (B).  He  continued  writing  plays  and  poems  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  April  1685.  He  died  at  the 
fign  of  the  bull  on  Tower-hill,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault 
under  the  church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  fome  pique  againft  him,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  friend  Shadwell ;  and  in   that  humour  fpoke  fre- 
quently of  him  with  contempt,  but  changed  his  note  at  laft* 
and  declared  in  his  favour  (c).     Mr.  Langbaine  obferves  very 
well,  '"'  That  his  genius  in  comedy  leaned  a  little  toamuch  to 
"  libertinifm  ;  but  that   in  tragedy   he  made  it  his  bufmefs 
"  for  the  moft  part  to  obferve  the  decorum  of  the  ftage :  that 
<;  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  daily  improved  in  his 
*c  writing,  but  yet  fometimes  fell  into  plagiarifm,  as  well  as 
cc  his  cotemporaries,  and   made   ufe  of  Shakefpeare  to  the 
**  advantage  of  his  purfe  at  leaft,  if  not  his  reputation  (D).'S 
'Tis  univerfally  agreed,  that  he  excells  in  touching  the  tender 
paffions  in  tragedy,  and  that  of  thefe  his  Orphan  and  Venice 
PrefervM   are  the  beft.     Mrs.   Barry,  the  celebrated  aclrefs, 
ufed  to  fay,  that  in  her  part  of  Monimia  in  the  Orphan,  (he 
never  fpoke  thefe  three  words,  Ah  !  poor  Caftaiio  !  without 
tears.     Thefe  two  tragedies,  and  they  only,  are  ftill  in  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  ftage.  The  titles  of  his  other  plays  and  poems 
are  inferted  below  (E). 

(B)  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  Cheats  of  Scapin,  a  farce,  from  Mo- 

(c)  Prefc>ce  to  his   tranflation  of  liere  5  Friendfliip  in  Fafliion,  a  co- 

Du  Frefnoy's  Art  of  painting.  medy  ;  and   another,  intituled,  The> 

(D)  Account  of  the   Englifh  dra-  Soldier's   Fortune,    in   1684.       His 
matic  poets.  poems  are,  The  poet's  complaint  to 

(E)  Thefe  are  the  following  trage-  his  mufe,  1680  j  Windfor  Caftle,  Sec. 
dies:     Alcibiades,    acted    in    16755  1685  5  An  epilUe  to  R.  D.  printed 
Don  Carlos,  acted   in    1676.     This  in   a  collection   of   Mifcellanies,    in 
fucceeded  well,    as    appears  by  this  1684,  Svo  j  as  is  alfo  his  tranflation 
diftich  in  the  Seflion  of  the  poets  :  of  the  fixteenth  ode  of  Horace  ;   An 

Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  Englifli  tranflation  of  Phasdra  to  Hy= 

had  filled,  politus,  printed  in  the  tranflation  of 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  '  Ovid's  Epiftles,    by    feveral    hands, 

and  his  lice  were  all  killed.  London   1681,  8vo  ;  The   Prologue 

Bias  andBerenice,  in  1677  ;  The  hif-  to  Mrs.  Behn's  City-heirefs,  or,   Sir 

tory  and  fall  of  C.  Marius,  in  1680  j  Timothy  Treatall,  London  1682,  4 to. 

OUDIN  (Cafimir)  a  learned  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
RemonilrantSj  filled  Ncrbminesa  was  born  at  Mszieres  up- 
on 
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on  the  Me ufe,  February  u,  1638.  His  father  was  a  weaver* 
and  defigned  to  breed  him  to  his  own  bufmefs  ;  butthefon's 

i  *^-  f 

inclination  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  literature,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  againft  the  mind  of  his  parents.  In  this  view 
he  retired  in  i6}6  among  the  Remonstrants,  pafled  his  novi- 
ciate or  probation  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Paul  of  Verdun,  and 
made  his  profeflion  in  1658.  He  was  afterwards  fent  into 
France,  where  he  (pent  four  years  in  the  ftudies  of  philofophy 
and  theology,  and  then  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  ecclc- 
iiaftical  hittory,  which  was  his  favourite  ftudy. 

Thus  employed,  he  had  lain  buried  in  obfcurity  among  his 
brother  monks  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  when  an  incident 
fell  out,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  me- 
rit in  fome  meafure  known  to  the  world.  His  fuperiors  hav- 
ing placed-him.imbySjin  the  abbey  of  Boucilly  in  Champagne, 
Lewis  XIV.  on  a  journey  in  1680,  coming  to  this  abbey, 
flopped  to  take  a  dinner  there;  and  becaufe  the  monks  were 
all  afraid  to  appear,  in  order  to  make  him  the  compliments 
and  honours  of  the  houfe,  the  office  was  undertaken  by  Ou- 
din,  who  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  king  and  all  the 
Qcurt  were  extremely  furprized  to  find,  in  fo  favage  and  foli- 
tary  a  place,  a  perfon  of  fo  much  addrefs  and  good  fenfe ;  and 
his  majeiiy,  greatly  pleafcd  with  his  reception,  ordered  the 
abbey  a  purfe  of  fifty  Louis  d'Ores.  Father  Oudin's  abilities 
being  thus  difcovered,  he  was  fent,  in  1684,  by  Michael  Col- 
bert, the  principal  and  reformer-general  of  this  order,  to  vifit 
the  abbies  and  churches  belonging  to  them,  and  to  take 

,  D          C? 

from  their  archives  whatfoever  he  found  might  be  ofufe  in 
his  hiftory.  On  this  occafion  he  went  to  all  the  convents  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  returned  to  France  with  a  large  heap 
of  materials,  and  the  following  year  he  made  the  fame  re- 
iearches  in  Lorrain,  Burgundy,  and  Alface.  In  1683  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Benediclines  of  St.  Maur,  and  feveral  other  learned  men. 
During  his  rciidence  at  Paris,  he  employed  himfelf  in  col- 
lecting all  the  works  of  fuch  of  the  monks  of  Lerins  as  had 
been  raifed  to  the  epifcopate,  which  was  ready  for  the  prefs, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  which  hindered  the  print- 
ing of  it.  In  1688  he  publifhed  a  fupplement  of  the  ecclefi- 
Niceron,  aftical  writers  omitted  by  Bellarmin,  a  work  which  did  him 

tern,  i  &  to.          ,    ,  ,     v 

much  honour  (  A). 

In 

(A)  The  title  is,    Supplementum     1460,  vel   ad   artem  typographical!* 
de  fcriptoribus  vel  fcriptis   ecclefiaf-     imentam.     This  being  found  defec- 
tfcis  a  Bellarmino  omilfis,  ad  annum     tive,  he  published  afterwards  a  com- 
plete 
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In  1690  he  quitted  France,  and  went  toLeyden,  where  he 
embraced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  was  made  under  libra- 
rian of  the  univerfity,  and  continued  at  Leyden  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  September  1717,  in  the  feventy  ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  not  already  mentioned  may  be 
feen  below  (B). 

plete  body  of  thofe  works,  with  the  either  Greek  of  Latin  fufficient  fct 

title  of,  Commentarius  de  fcriptoribus  it. 

ecclefia?  antiquis  illorumque  fcriptis,  (B)  The  titles  are,  Veterum   ali- 

adhuc  extantibu's  in  celebrioribus  Eu-  quot    Galliae   et     Belgiae    fcriptorum 

ropie  biblicthecis,  a  Bellarmino, Poire-  opufcula  facra,  fee.  ;  Trias  difiertat. 

vino,  Phil.  Labbeo,  Gul.  Caveo,  Lud.  critic,  j    A<fta    beati    Luce,     abbatis 

Ellio,  Du  Pin,  et  aliis  omiffis,  in  three  Cuifliacenfis  ;   Le   Piemontre  c!e  fro- 

volumes  folio.     This  is  his  principal  que  ;  Epifiola  de  ratione  ftudioram 

•work:    But,  if  we   may   believe  Le  fuorum. 
Clerc,  our  author  did  not  under/land 

OVERALL  (John)  a  learned  Englim.  bimop,  was  born 
in  the  year  1559  (A)  ;  and  after  a  proper  foundation  of  gram- 
mar learning,  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  a  fcholar  there  ;  but  afterwards  removing  to  Tri- 
nity College,  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  fociety.  In  1696  he 
was  appointed  regius  profefTor  of  divinity,  when  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D,  being  about  the  fame  time  elected  matter  of 
Katharine- hall  in  the  fame  univerfity  (B).  Upon  the  death 
of  Alexander  Nowell  in  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  London*  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron 
Sir  Fulk  Greville  (c),  and  queen  Elizabeth  5  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  king  James's  reign,  he  was  chofen  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of 
that  reign,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  firft  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe  hofpital,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton 
efquire  (D).  In  April  1614  he  was  confecrated,  by  archbifhop 
Abbot  at  Lambeth,  bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  and 
in  1628  was  tranflated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May 
the  following  year.  He  was  buried  in  that  cathedral  (E), 

^      ^  rt  »  «* 

where  he  lay  unnoticed  till  fome  time  after  the  leltoratipn  or 
king  Charles  II.  when  Dr.  John  Cofm,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
who  had  been  his  fecretary,  eredaed  a  monument  in  1669, 
on  the  next  pillar  to  his  grave,  in  honour  to  his  memory, 

(A)  In  the  infcription  on  his  mo-          (c)  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i, 
nament,  he   is   faid   to  die  in  1619,          (D)  Bearcroft's  hiftor.   account  of 
aged  fixty  yerrs.  Thomas  Sutton,  efq;  &c. 

(B)  Carter's  hiilory  of  Cambridge,          (E)  Le  Neve's  lives  of  the  proteft- 
under  the  learned  men  of  Sr.  John's,     ant  bifnops. 

Trinity  and  Katharine-hall, 

VOL.  IX.  G  with 
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with  a  Latin  infcription,  in  which  he  is  declared  to  be,  Vir 
undequaque  do6iiflimus,  et  omni  encomio  major  (F)  :  A  man 
of  univerfal  learning,  and  above  any  thing  that  can  be  laid  in 
his  praife. 

Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  he  had  the  character  of  being  the 
beft  fcholaftic  divine  in  the  Englifh  nation  (G)  ;  and  Dr. 
Cofin,  who  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  rival  him  in  that 
learning,  calls  himfeJf  his  fcholar,  ;ind  exprefly  declares  that 
he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  this  man  (H).  He  is  alfo 
celebrated  by  Dr.  Smith  for  his  diftinguifhed  wifdom,  eru- 
dition and  piety.  In  the  controverfy  which  in  his  time  di- 
vided the  reformed  churches  about  predeltination  and  grace, 
he  held  a  middle  opinion  between  the  remonftrants  and  the 
contra-remonftrants,  inclining  rather  to  Arminianifm,  and 
feerns  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  doc- 
trine in  England,  where  it  was  generally  embraced  a  few 
years  afterwards,  chieily  by  the  authority  and  influence  of 
archbiihop  Laud. 

Dr.  Overall  had  a  particular  friendfhip  with  Gerard  Vof- 
fius,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  -and  was  much  grieved  to  fee  the 
love  of  peace,  and  the  projects  of  this  laft  great  man  to  ob- 
tain it,  fo  ill  requited.  He  laboured  heartily  himfelf  to  ac- 
cord the  differences  in  Holland,  upon  what  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Quinquarticular  controverfy,  as  appears  in  part 
by  his  letters  to  the  two  learned  correfpondcnts  juft  mention- 
ed, fome  of  which  are  printed  in  the  collection,  intituled3 
Epiftolae  praeftamium  virbrum,  &c. 

But  our  bifhop  is  known  in  England  chiefly  by  his  convo- 
cation book,  concerning  which  the  following  account,  from 
bifhop  Bur  net,  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be  unacceptable  : 
'*  This  bock,  fays  that  hiftorian,  was  wrote  on  -the  fabjecr. 
"  of  government,  the  divine  inftituiion  of  which  was  very 
"  positively  aflerted.  It  was  read  in  convocation,  and  paf- 
«  fed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing  it,  in  oppofi- 
*6  ti'jn  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  famous  book  of 
'"  Parfons  the  jefuit,  pubJifhed  under  the  rfame  of  Doleman. 
*'•  But  king  James  did  not  like  a  convocation  entering  into 
ct  fu-ch  a  theory  of  politics,  fo  he  difcourag;:d  the  printing  of 
tc  it  ;  especially  fmce,  in  order  to  juftify  the  owning  of  the 
*'  United  Provinces,  who  had  lately  thrown  oiF  the  Spanifh 
6t  yoke,  to  be  a  lawful  government,  it  was  laid  down,  that 
"  when  a  change  of  government  was  brought  to  a  thorough 

(F)  Life  of  biChop  Conn,  in  Smith'' s         (G)  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  r. 
vita  praeflaniaatn  virorum,  (H)  Smitli,  as  before. 

64  fettle- 


<c 

t; 
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*c  fett'emenr,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  fubmitted  to  as  a 
st  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here  it  flept,  till  arch- 
*<•  bifhop  Sancroft,  who  had  got  the  book  into  his  own  hands, 
<c  and  not  obferving  the  laft  mentioned  paffa^e  in  ir,  refolv- 
<e  ed  to  publiih  it  in  the  beginning  of  king  William's  reign, 
"  as  an  authentic  declaration  the  church  of  England  had 
6C  made  in  the  point  of  non-refiftance.  Accordingly,  it  was 
*'  publifhed  in  410,  as  well  as  licenfed,  by  him  j  a  very  few 

days   before'  he  was  under  fufpenfion  for  not  taking  the 

oaths(i)." 

(i)  Burnet's  hift.  of  his  own  times,  vcl,  i.  folio  edition* 

OUGHTRED  (William)  an  Englifti  divine,  celebrated 
for  his  very  uncommon  ildll  in  the  mathematics,  was  born  General 
about  1573,  at  Eton  in  Buckingharnfhire  j  and  being  bred  a 
fcholar  upon  the  foundation  of  that  fchool,  was  elected  thence, 
in  1592,  to  King^s -College  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after 
the  regular  time  of  probation,  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fel- 
low. He  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  his  education  gave 
him,  of  improving  himfelf  in  claflical  learning,  as  appears 
from  fome  of  his  works,  written  in  very  elegant  Latin ;  but 
his  genius  leading  him  particularly  to  the  mathematics,  he 
applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  that  ftudy.  He  began  at  the  foun- 
tain head,  and  read  all  the  ancient  authors  in  the  fcience,  as 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  Pergseus,  Archimedes,  Diophantus,  and 
U.e  reft;  in  peruling  whofe  works,  he  did  not  content  him- 
felf, as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Clavis,  with  barely 
learning  their  proportions,  but  was  diligent  in  looking  into' 
the  fagacity  of  their  invention,  and  careful  to  comprehend  the' 
peculiar  force  and  elegance  of  their  demonftrations. 

After  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  three  years,  he  in- 
vented an  eafy  method  of  geometrical  dialing,  which,  though 
he  did  not  publifti  it  till  1647,  vr-as  yet  received  with  fo 
much  efteem,  that  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Chriftopher,  Wren, 
then  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford^ 
immediately  tranilated  it  from  the  Englifh  into  Latin.  This 
treatife  was  added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Clavis,  with 
this  title,  A  moft  eafy  way  for  the  delineation  of  plain  fun- 
dials,  only  by  geometry,  &c.  In  1599,  Mr.  Oughtred  com- 
menced mafter  of  arts,  having  regularly  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  three  years  before.  In  1600,  he  projected  an  hori- 
zontal inftrument  for  delineating  dials  upon  any  kind  of  plane, 
and  for  working  moft  queftions  which  could  be  performed 
by  the  globe  ;  which  inftrument  was  afterwards  publifhed,  to- 

G  ?.  get  her 
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gether  with  his  circles  of  proportion,  in  1633,  4(0,  by  Wil- 
liam Forfter,  who  had  been  taught  the  mathematics  by  Mr. 
Oughtred,  but  was  then  himfelf  a  teacher  of  thofe  fciences. 

About  1603,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Aldbury  near 
Guildford  in  Surry,  to  which  he  repaired  forthwith,  and  con- 
tinued his  mathematical  purfuits,  as  he  had  done  in  college. 
The  mathematical  fciences  were  the  darling  object  of  his  life, 
and  what  he  called  the  more  than  Elizian  Fields.  He  be- 
came extremely  eminent  in  them  ;  infomuch  that  his  houfe, 
we  are  told,  was  continually  filled  with  young  gentlemen, 
who  came  thither  for  his  inductions.  Lord  Napier,  in  1614, 
publiming  at  Edinburgh  his  Mirifici  logarithmorum  canonis 
defcriptio,  ejufque  ufus  in  utraque  trigonometria,  &c.  it  pre- 
fently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Briggs,  then  geometry-read- 
er of  Grefham  college  in  London  :  and  that  gentleman, 
forming  a  defign  to  perfect  Lord  Napier's  plan,  confulted  Mr. 
Oughtred  upon  it,  who  probably  wrote  his  treatife  of  trigo- 
nometry about  the  fame  time  ;  fince  it  is  evidently  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  Lord  Napier's  canon.  In  proiecuting  the 
fame  fubject,  he  invented  not  many  years  after  an  inftrument, 
called,  The  circles  of  proportion,  which  was  publifhed  with 
the  horizontal  inftrument,  mentioned  above.  All  fuch  que- 
ftions  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  aflronomy,  and  navigation, 
as  depended  upon  fimple  and  compound  proportion,  might 
be  wrought  by  it;  and  it  was  the  firft  Hiding  rule  that  was 
projected  for  thofe  ufes,  as  well  as  that  of  gauging. 

In  1631  our  author  publifhed  at  London,  in  a  fmall  octavo, 
Arithmeticas  in  numeris  et  fpeciebus  inftitutio,  quae  turn  logif- 
ticae  turn  analyticae,  atque  totius  mathematics  clavis  eft. 
About  1 628,  the  earl  of  Arundel  living  then  at  Weft-Horfely, 
though  he  afterwards  bought  a  houfe  at  Aldbury,  fent  for  Mr. 
Cughtred  to  inftruct  his  fon  Lord  William  Howard  in  the 
mathematics ;  and  this  clavis  was  firft  drawn  up  for  the  ufe 
of  the  young  nobleman.  In  this  little  manual,  although  in- 
tended for  a  beginner,  were  found  fo  many  excellent  theo- 
rems, feveral  of  which  were  entirely  new,  both  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  that  it  was  univerfally  eftecmed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  a  furprizing  rich  cabinet  of  mathematical  trea- 
fures  :  and  the  general  plan  of  it  has  been  fince  followed  by 
the  very  beft  authors  upon  the  fubject,  as  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton in  his  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  and  lately  in  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin's  Algebra,  printed  in  1748.  There  is  in  it,  particu- 
larly, an  eafy  and  general  rule  for  the  folution  of  quadratic 
equations,  which  is  fo  compleat,  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
farther  perfected  :  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  tranfcribed, 
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without  any  alteration,  into  the  elementary  treatifes  of  al- 
gebra ever  fince  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  clavis  be- 
came the  ftandard  book  made  ufe  of  by  tutors,  for  infrrucl- 
ing  their  pupils  in  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfities ;  efpe- 
cially  at  Cambridge,  where  it  was  firft  introduced  by  Seth 
Ward,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  It  underwent  feveral 
editions,  to  which  the  author  fubjoined  fome  other  things. 

Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Oughtred's  mathematical  merit, 
he  was,  in  1646,  in  danger  of  a  fequeftration  by  the  com- 
mittee for  plundeiing  minifters ;  in  order  to  which,  feveral 
articles  were  depofed  and  fworn  againft  him  :  but  upon  his 
day  of  hearing,  William  Lilye,  the  famous  aftrologer,  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitlocke  and  all  his  old  friends, 
who  appeared  fo  numerous  in  his  behalf,  that  though  the 
chairman  and  many  other  prefbyteiian  members  were  aclive 
againft  him,  yet  he  was  cleared  by  the  majority.  This  Mr. 
Lilye  tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  hiftory  of  h;s  own  life  and  times,  Paae 
where  he  ftiles  Mr.  Oughtred  the  moft  famous  mathematician 
then  of  Europe.  The  truth  is,  continues  this  writer,  he  had 
a  confiderable  parfonage,  and  that  alone  was  enough  to  fe- 
quefter  any  moderate  judgment :  befides,  he  was  alfo  well 
known  to  affecSt  his  majefty.  He  died  in  1660,  aged  eighty- 
fix  years,  and  was  buried  at  Aldbury.  Collier,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, tells  us,  that  Mr.  Oughtred  ditd  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May  1660  ;  for  that,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the 
vote  at  Weftminfter,  which  paiTed  the  if!  of  that  month  for 
the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  he  expired  in  a  fudden  extacy 
of  joy.  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given  the 
following  fhort  character  of  him  :  Ci  That  he  was  as  faceti-  edlt< 
tc  ous  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  folid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
cc  and  the  fphere  of  all  meafures,  mufic,  &c  ;  exa£t  in  his 
"  ftyle  as  in  his  judgment;  handling  his  tube  and  other  in- 
<c  ftruments  at  eighty,  as  fteadily  as  others  did  at  thirty  ; 
<c  owing  this,  as  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  ;  prin- 
"  cipling  his  people  with  plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he  did  the 
"  world  with  great  and  ufeful  arts  ;  advancing  new  inven- 
*'  tions  in  all  things  but  religion,  which  in  its  old  order  and 
"  decency  he  maintained  fecure  in  his  privacy,  prudence, 
"  meeknefs,  fimplicity,  refolution,  patience,  and  content- 
"  ment."  He  had  one  fon,  whom  he  put  an  apprentice  to  a 
watchmaker,  and  wrote  a  book  of  inltruclions  in  that  art  for 
his  ufe. 

He  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  papers  upon  mathema- 
tical fubje&s;  and  in  molt  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  mathemati- 
cal books,  there  were  found  notes  in  his  own  hand -writing, 
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with  an  abridgment  of  almoft  every  propofitien  and  demon* 
ftration  in  the  margin,  which  are  now  in  the  mufaeum  of  the 
late  Wiliam  Jones,  cfq;  F.  R.  S.  Thefe  books  and  manu* 
fcripts  then  pafied  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Sir  Charle3 
Scarborough  the  phyfician  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  careful- 
ly looked  over,  and  all  that  were  found  fit  for  the  prefs, 
printed  in  one  volume  oclavo,  at  Oxford,  1676,  under  this 
title  :  Gulielmi  Oughtredi  Etonenfis,  quondam  colegii  regalis 
jn-Cantabrigia  focii,  opufcula  Mathematica  haclenus  inedita. 
This  collection  contains  the  following  pieces ;  i.  Inftitutio- 
nes  mechanics.  2.  De  variis  corporum  generibus  gravitate 
et  magnitudine  comparatis.  3.  Automata.  4.  Quaeftiones 
Piophanti  Alexandrini,  libri  tres.  5.  De  triangulis  planis 
redanguiis.  6.  De  divifione  fuperficierum.  7.  JVIuficse  ele- 
menta.  8.  Depiopugnaculorum  niunitionibus.  9.  Sediiones 
angulares.  In  the  year  1660,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  annexed  to 
his  aritha^tic,  then  printed  in -octavo,  a  treatifc,  intituled, 
cc  Conical  feclions  ;  or,  The  feveral  feclions  of  a  cone;  be- 
<e  ing  an  analyfls  or  methodical  contraction  of  the  tv-.'o  nril 
6i  books  of  Mydorgius,  and  whereby  the  nature  of  the  para- 
*c  bola,  ^hyperbola,  and  ellipfis,  is  very  clearly  laid  down. 
*'  Tranflated  from  the  papers  of  the  learned  William  Ouoh- 
"  tred." 

OVERBURY  (Sir  Thomas)  a  polite  Engliih  writer,  me- 
morable chiefly  for  his  tragical  end,  was  of  an  ancient  fami- 
ly, and  born  in  1581,  at  Compton-Scorfen  in  Warwickshire, 
the  feat  of  Giles  Palmer,  efq;  whofe  daughter  was  his  mo- 
ther. He  had  his  fchool  learning  there,  and  at  the  ao;e  of 
fourteen  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  Col- 
Wojod's  lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  Limfelf  diligently  to  his 
-A then,  (ludies ;  and  having  acquired  a  competent  flock  of  logic  and 
philofophy,  had  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  conferred  on  him 
November  1598.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  London,  his  father  defigning  him  for  his  own  profeflion, 
the  law:  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  polite  literature,  the 
fplendor  and  elegancy  of  a  court  prefently  engaged  his  whole 
attention  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  refolved  to  pufh  his 
fortune  in  it.  Accordingly,  about  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion of  James  I.  in  1604,  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  Robert  Car,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet ; 
and  that  gentleman,  finding  Overbury's  accomplifhments  very 
feryiceabl'e  to  his  ambitious  views,  entered  into  the  mod  in- 
timate connexion  with  him.  Every  one  knows,  from  what 
,&  low  ftation  Car  was.rajfedj  and  that  his  ignorance  in  lite- 
rature 
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future  was  one  motive  for  king  James's  taking  him  into  his 
favour ;  who  propoied  not  only  to  teach  him  Latin,  but  to 
make  him  as  able  a  ftatefman  as  the  bell  of  his  rninifters  :  fo 
that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  this  favourite  (houid  be  glad  to  cul- 
tivate a  familiarity  with  Overbury,  whofe  uncommon  pares 
and  learning  could  not  but  be  of  ufe  to  him. 

Car,   growing  m  a  few  years  into  high  favour  with  his  ma- 
jefty,  made  ufe  of  it,  in  1608,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood  for  his  friend  Overbury,  whofe  father  he    likewife  pro- 
cured at  the  fame  time  to  be  mads  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales. 
The  year  following,  Sir  Thomas   made  a  tour  through  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and   France,  and  publifhed    his  obfervations 
upon  thofe  travels  the  fame  year  in  4to.     In  16:2,  he  affift- 
ed   his   friend,  then  become  lord    vifcount    Rochefter,   in  his 
amour  wtth  the  countefs  of  Eiiex  :   but  being  afterwards  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  lordfhip's   defign   of  bringing  about  a  mar- 
riage with  her,  he  took  the  fame  liberty  of  opening  his  mind 
upon   thi?,  as   ne  na(^    always  done    upon  other  fubje<5ts,  and 
declared  with  great  warmth  againft  a  match,  which  he  appre- 
hended would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  intereft  with  the  vifcount. 
The  courtier  made  no  fcruple  of  facriiicing  his  friend  to  his 
.love  ;   and  difclofing  all  to  the  lady,   his  idol,   it  was  immedi- 
ately refolved,  that  the  fuccefsful  lilue  of  their  intrigue  ne- 
ceiTarily  required  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas  out  of  the  way. 
Accordingly,  after  fome  fruitlefs  trials-  to  that  purpofe,   the 
method  of  poifoning  was   pitched  on,  as  the  fur  eft  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  fafeft  from  a  difcovery,  if  they  cou'd  get  him 
into  their  power.     With  this  view,  the  minion  fir  ft  obtained 
for  him  the  offer  of  an  embafTy  to  Rufiia  from  his  m^fty  ;  and 
then  prevailing  on  him  to  refufe  it,  eaiily  procured  his  impri- 
fonment  for  a  contempt  of   the  king's  commands.     He  was 
fent  to  the  Tower  the   21  ft  of  April  1613,  and   all  engines 
fet  at  work  to  compafs  the  villainous  defign.     After  fome  time, 
his  father  came  to  town,  and  petitioned   the  king  for  his  dif- 
charge.     He  likewife  applied  to  the  vifcount,  to  whom  feveral 
prefiing  letters  were  alfo  wrote  by  Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  but  all 
to  no  purpofe.     Sir  Thomas  had  no  fufpicion  at  firft,   that  his 
imprifonment   was  his  friend's  contrivance  ;  but   difcoveririo- 
it  at  length,  by  his   delays  to  procure  his  liberty,  he  expof- 
tulated  with  him  by  letter  in  the    fevered   manner,  and  even 
proceeded  to  threats,  which  terrified  Rocheuer  fo  much,  that 
he  charged  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  look  to  Ovtrbury 
well  ;  for  if  ever  he  came  out,  it  would  be  his  ruin,  or  one 
of  the  two  muft  die.     In  the  meantime,  many  attempts   by 
poifon  were  made  upon  Overbury .;  none  of  which  fucceedcd, 
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till  a  glyfter  was  given  him  on  the  i^th  of  September,  under 
a  pretence  of  removing  thofe  complaints,  which,  unknown  to 
him,  were  occafioned  by  their  former  male  practices  on  him. 
He  never  ceafed   vomiting  and  purging  till  he  expired,  and 
being  of  a  flrong  conftitution,  he  ftruggled  many  hours  in  the 
agonies  of  death,   which  at  length   put  an  end  to  his  extreme 
torture,  about  five  o'clock  the  next   morning.     His   corpfe 
being  exceedingly  noifome,  was  interred  about  three  the  fame 
day  in  the  Tower  chapel.     Immediately  after  his  death,  fome 
fufpicion  of  the  true  caufe  of  it  was  rumoured  about;   but  the 
great  perfonages  concerned  prevailed  fo   far,  as   to   make   it 
believed  that  he  died  of  the   venereal  difeafe.     Neverthelefs, 
the  whole   was  difcovered   about  two  years  after,  when  the 
under  agents  were  all  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed.    The 
favourite  alfo,  now  earl  of  Somerfet,  as   well  as  his  countefs, 
(for  he   had   married   the  lady  fome  time  before)   were  both 
tried  and  condemned,  but   pardoned   by  his  majefty  the  fol- 
lowing year,    1616.      The  countefs   however  underwent  a 
much  more  miferable  fate  in  her  death,  occafioned  by  a  gan- 
grene in  that  part;  in  which  (he  had  almoft  beyond  all  ex- 
ample fhameiefsly  offended.     'Tis  faid  flie  had  a   procidentia 
vulvas  et  uteri,  which  hanging  down  inverted  to  her  knees, 
and  mortifying  piece-meal,  occafioned  the  moft  exquifite  tor- 
tures. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  verfe  and 
profe  ;  all  which  have  lately  been  reprinted  at  London,  1753, 
in  oclavo.     His  character  is  reprefented    by   an   hiftorian  of 
court  and      of  thofe  times,  who,  having  related  the  occafion  and  circum- 
?"  of  fiances 'of  his  death,  proceeds   in  the  following  terms :  "  In 

Rmes,  ,.    '.  r      .  /-A        i  i          r      i 

"  this  manner  fell  bir   i  homas  Uverbury,  worthy  or  a  longer 

«  life  and  a  better  fate;   and,  if  i  may  compare  private  men 

4C  with    princes,  like    Germanicus   Caefar ;    both  by  poifbn 

*c  procured  by  the  malice  of  a  woman,  both  about  the  -^d 

^  year  of  their  age,  and  both  celebrated  for  their  fkill  and 

64  judgment   in   poetry,    their    learning,    and   their  wifdom. 

"  Overbury,    continues   this  writer,  was  a  gentleman  of  an 

«'  ancient  family,   but  had  fome  blcmifhes  charged   upon  his 

*c  character,  either  through  a  too  great  ambition,  or  the  in- 

<*  folence  of  a  haughty  temper. After  the  return  from  his 

l-f-  travels,  the  vifcount  Rocheder  embraced  him   with  fo  en- 

<«  tire   a   friendfhip,  that   exercifing   by  his  majefty 's  fpecial 

'*  favour  the  office  of  fecrctary    provifionally,    he  not  only 

tc  communicated  to  Sir  \  homas  the  fecrets,   but  many  times 

*><  gave  him  the  packets  and  letters  unopened,  before  they  had 
*•  been  peryfed  by  the  king  himfejf  5  which,  as  it  prevailed 
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"  too  much  upon  his  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  in  the 
«*  opinion  of  fome,  thought  high  and  ambitious,  yet  he  was 
"  fo  far  from  violating  his  truft  and  confidence,  that  he  re- 
"  mains  now  one  example  among  others  who  have  fuffered 
"  in  their  perfons  or  their  fortunes  for  a  freedom  of  advice, 
"  which  none  but  fmcere  friends  will  give,  and  many  are 
"  fuch  ill  friends  to  themfelves  as  not  to  receive." 

Being  never  married,  he  left  no  ifiue  ;  fo  that  the  family 
eftate  carne  to  his  younger  brother,  whofe  fon.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  pieces.  Thefe  are, 
i.  "  A  true  and  perfect  account  of  the  examination,  trial, 
44  condemnation,  and  execution  of  Joan  Perry  and  her  two 
"  fons,  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  William  Harrifon,  written 
6'  by  way  of  letter  to  Thomas  Shirley,  M.  D.  in  London, 
"  1676,  410."  This  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  ftory.  Harrifon  was  not  really  murdered,  but  con- 
veyed away  alive  by  a  gang  of  Mohocks  and  carried  to  Turky, 
where,  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  phyfician,  he  acquired 
fome  fkill  in  that  faculty  ;  and  at  length,  after  many  years 
abfence,  found  means  of  getting  away,  and  returned  home, 
to  the  great  adonifhment  of  every  body,  fince  the  fufferers  for 
his  fuppofed  death  had  aclually  confefled  the  murder.  2. 
fi  Queries  propofed  to  the  lerious  confederation  of  thofe,  who 
"  impofe  upon  others  in  things  of  divine  and  fupernatural  re- 
64  veiation,  and  profecute  any  upon  the  account  of  religion  ; 
"  with  a  defire  of  their  candid  and  chriftian  refolution  there- 
c£  of;"  printed  in  1677.  In  anfwer  to  which  there  came 
out  the  fame  year,  "  Ataxise  obftaculum  ;  an  anfwer  to  cer- 
*'  tain  queries,  intituled,  Queries  Propofed,  &c."  Upon 
this,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  reply,  intituled,  3.  "  Ratiocinium 
"  Vernaculum,  or,  a  reply  to  Ataxias  Obftaculum,  &c," 

QVIDIUS  (Publius  Nafo)  one  of  the  fineft  poets  of  the 
Auguflan  age,  was  the  fon  or  a  Roman  knight,  and  born  at 
Suimo,  a  town  in  the   country  of  the  Peligni,  about  ninety 
miles  irom  Rome,     He  was  born  the  igth  of  March,  about  Ciof.;n«s 
forty-three  years  before  Chrift,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  710  •  ^ir;  ^^\ 

ii  r    t  ri-       •  i    n         r       J'   ^^0^  1 

that  memorable  year,  when  the  coniuis,   Hirtius  and  ranfa,  vit.  Ovid, 
v/ere  flain  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  agrainft  Antony.     From  his  Kyle's 

^3  *  T-V      f\ 

youth,  his  inclinations  lay  towards   poetry,  which  however,  JJ^™  " 
upon  his  father's  intreaties,  he  forlbok,  and   ftudied  the  law,  CrufiuVs 
formino-  himfelf  to  the  bar.     How   his  farher  diliuaded  him  livcs  of  the 

O  T> 

from  poetry,  is  pleafantly  defcribed  by  himfelf;  portTUl  I. 
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pater  elixir,  ftudium  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 
Mseonides  nullas,  ipfe  reliquit  opes. 

Triftium,  lib.  iv. 

alluding  to  the  meannefs  of  Homer's  circumftances.  He  flu- 
died  eloquence  under  thofe  eminent  mafters,  Arellius  Fufcus 
and  Porcius  Latro,  whofe  characters  are  fo  finely  drawn  by 
Seneca,  who  alfo  mentions  Ovid's  improvements  under  them; 
infomuch  that  he  determined  fevcral  private  caufes  very  ju- 
dicioufly,  and  frequently  pleaded  with  great  force  of  eloquence 
in  the  court  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  likewife  made  one 
of  the  triumviri,  who  were  magiftrates  of  great  authority,  and 
tried  capital  caufes. 

Soon  after  he  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  v.hich  was  done 
at  feventeen  years  of  age,  Auguftus  honoured  him  with  the 
Jatus  clavus,  an,  ornament  only  worn  by  perfons  of  quality  ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  by  which  he  came 
into  the  pofleffiqn  of  an  eafy  fortune,  he  bid  adieu  to  law  and 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  mufes.  His  fine 
parts  were  foon  diftinguilhed  by  the  Roman  wits,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  company  of  Tibullus,  Severus,  Sabinus, 
Flaccus,  &c.  ail  men  of  quality  arid  polite  letters :  and  the 
learned  Hyginus  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  his  intimate 
friend.  He  foon  difcovered  a  genius,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
poetry  ;  in  which  he  might  have  excelled,  if  he  had  had  but 
calmnefs  and  application,  to  correct  the  luxuriancy  of  a  moft 
fertile  fancy.  He  was  exceedingly  amorous  in  his  youth,  and 
addicted  beyond  meafure  to  venereal  pleafure :  he  informs  us 
himfelf  of  the  qualifications  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him  for  that  exercife,  and  the  ufe  he  had  made  of  them  : 

Exigere  a  nobis  angufta  nocle  Corinnam 
IVie  niernini  numeros  fuftinuiile  novem. 

Amor.  Lib.  iii,  Eleg.  7. 

He  found  himfelf  frefh  and  gay  in  the  morning,  after  paffing 
a  whole  night  in  amorous  embraces  ;  and  wi(hed  to  die  in 
the  actual  fruition  of  that  pleafure.  Bayle  fays,  it  wasalmoft 
his  only  vice  ;  and  it  is  very  well  it  was,  fince  he  feems  to 
have  known  no  bounds  in  tranfgreffing.  He  did  not  content 
himfelf  with  loving,  and  making  conquefts  in  the  way  of 
gallantry,  but  he  likewife  taught  the  public  the  art  of  loving, 
and  of  making  themfelves  beloved  ;  that  is,  he  reduced  into  a 
fyftern  a  moft  pernicious  fcience,  of  which  nature  gives  us 
but  too  many  leflbns,  and  which  only  tends  to  the  difhonour 
of  families  -and  of  the  poor  hufbands  in  particular.  This 

2  poet's 
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poet's  writings  on  love  are  the  obfceneft  pieces   we  have  re- 
maining of  antiqin'ty  :  not  that   we  find  in  them  the  obfcene 
expreffions    of  Catullus,  Horace,  Martial,  and    Juvenal,  or 
the  fcandals  of  the  fin  auainft  nature,  of  which  thefe  poets 
fpeak  fo  freely  ;  but  the  delicacy,  the  well  chofen  terms  which 
Ovid  excelled  in,  render  his  works  the  more  dangerous,  lince 
by  this  means   they  represent,  in  a  very  intelligible  and   ele- 
gant manner,  all  the  moft  Jafcivious  tricks   and  impurities  of 
Jove.     Nor  does  he  write  in  all  this  upon  the  credit  of  others, 
but  from  his  own   practice.     It  is  true,  that  in   his   apology, 
which  he  compofed  in^the  place   of  his  exile,  he   protefts  he 
had   not  committed   the    actions   he  cefcribed,  and   that  his 
head  had  a  greater  iliare  in  thefe  defcriptions  than  his  heart : 
but  he  is  hardly  to  be  credited  in  this,  fmce  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  that  any  man,  who  had  not  been  deeply  immerfed  in 
lewdnefs,  fhould  have  been  able  to  defcribe  its  various  tricks 
and  habits  in  the  manner  he  has  done. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  found  leifure  from  his  gallantries,  to 
indulge  his  other  paflion  for  poetry  ;  and  wrote  feveral  things 
of  various  kinds.     He  wrote  his  Heroic  Epiftles  and  his  Fafti. 
Ke  wrote  a  poem  de  pifcibus,   which  Oppian   is  laid  to  have 
imitated  in  his  Halieutics;  and  fome  fay  other  things,   which 
are  loft.     There  was  aifo  a  tragedy  of  his  compofing,  called 
Medea,  much  commended    by  Quintilian,  and  generally  ad- 
mired by  the   ancients   as  an  excellent  piece.     His  laft  work 
before  his  bamfhment  was   the  Metamorphofes,  which  is  in 
many  refpecls  his  fineft  work,  although  it  did  not  receive  his 
laft  hand.     It  was  chiefly  from    this  beautiful  work,   that  he 
expected  immortality;  but  finding  himfelf  condemned  to  ba- 
mfhment, he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  either  out  of  fpite,  or  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  put  the  finifhing  hand   to  it.     Some  copies 
which  had  been  taken  of  it,  were  the  caule  of  its  not  being 
loft.     Ovid  lived  moftly  at  Rome,  near  the  capitol,  or  only 
retired  to  his  fine  gardens  a  little  out  of  the  town  in  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  though  he  had  another  villa  in  his  native  country. 
He  married  young,  and  had  three  wives,  two  of  which  he 
foon  repudiated  after  marriage  :  his  laft  wife  Perilia,  who  re- 
mained inviolably  faithful  to  hims  even  after  he  was  baniihed, 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  has  frequently  celebrated  her  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Thus  the  poet  paiTed  the  better  part  of  his  life,  in  a  full 
enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  mules  ;  when  by  fome  indif- 
cretion  in  his  conduct,  or  by  an  accidental  difcovery  of  fome 
paflages  at  court,  he  incurred  the  a'ifpleafure  of  Auguftus,  and 
by  him  was  banilhe.d  at  fifty  years  of  age  to  Tomi,  a  town 

in 
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in  Pontus,  fituated  on  the  Black  Sea  near  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  He  was  banifhed  for  writing  loofe  verfes, 
and  corrupting  the  Roman  youth ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  and  is  in  effect  owned  by  himfelf,  that  this  was  ra- 
ther the  pretence  than  the  real  caufe  of  his  exile.  He  fays,  in 
feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  the  caufes  of  his  mifery  were 
two  :  his  having  compofed  books  on  the  art  of  love,  and  his 
having  Teen  fomething.  He  does  not  tell  us,  what  it  was  he 
faw,  but  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  his  books  contributed 
lefs  to  his  difgrace,  than  that  did  ;  and  on  his  complaining  to 
love,  that,  after  labouring  to  enlarge  his  empire,  he  obtained 
nothing  for  his  reward  but  banifhment,  Love  anfwers,  "  You 
"  know  very  well,  that  was  not  the  thing  which  did  you 
«'  moftharm." 

Utque  hoc,  fie  utinam  defendere  caetera  poiTes, 
Scis  aliud,  quod  te  laeferit,  efie  magis. 

De  Ponto.  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  3. 

He  compares  himfelf  to  unfortunate  A6beon,  who  had  unde- 
fignedly  feen  Diana  naked,  and  fuffered  for  it ; 
Cur  aliquid  vidi  ?  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ? 

Cur  imprudent!  cognita  culpa  mihi  eft  ? 
Infcius  Adtaeon  vidit  fine  vefte  Dianam  : 
Praeda  fuit  canibus  non  minus  ille  fuis. 

Trillium,  Lib.  ii.  v.  103. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  conjecture  what  it  was 
he  faw.  I.  Some  have  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  he  fur- 
prifed  Auguftus  in  a  flagrant  crime  with  his  daughter  Julia  ; 
and  this  perfuafion  they  ground  upon  a  pafTage  of  Sueto- 
nius, where  the  emperor  Caligula  is  faid  to  have  declared 
his  mother  to  have  fprung  from  the  inceftuous  commerce  of 
invIt.Calig.  Auguftus  with  Julia.  But  Suetonius  fays  nothing  to  counte- 
c-  23-  nance  this  report  of  Caligula  ;  rather  otherwife,  for  he  calls 
it  inleclatio  Augufli :  nay,  Suetonius  does  not  fay,  that  there 
was  any  report  of  fuch  a  commerce,  which  if  there  had,  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  for  he  took  a  particular  pleafure 
in  relating  fuch  kind  of  anecdotes.  Others  again  have  fan- 
cied, that  he  himfelf  had  been  too  familiar  with  that  wanton 
princefs :  but  this  fuppofition  is  attended  with  infuperable  dif- 
ficulties, and  plainly  inconfiftent  with  all  he  has  hinted  about 
the  caufe  of  his  exile,  which  was  not  love,  but  fomething  he 
had  feen  ;  fo  that  we,  like  others  before  us,  mult  be  content 
to  leave  this  matter  juft  as  we  found  it. 

But 
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But  let  this  fault  be  what  it  would,  Auguftus  continued 
inexorable  ;  nor  could  his  molt  fubmiflive  importunities  and 
flattering  addreiTes,  although  often  repeated,  get  him  recal- 
led, or  fo  much  as  removed  to  a  better  place  of  confinement. 
He  praifed  the  emperor  with  fuch  extravagance,  as  bordered 
even  upon  idolatry;  and  he  made  an  idol  of  him  literally,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  his  death  :  for  he  not  only  wrote  his 
elogy,  but  confecrated  a  chapel  to  him,  where  he  went  every 
morning  to  invocate  him.  The  fucceiTbr  no  doubt  had  his 
(hare  in  this  adoration,  and  was  probably  the  real  motive  to 
it:  but  all  would  not  do  j  the  court  continued  as  inexorable 
under  Tiberius  as  before,  and  the  unhappy  Ovid  died  in  exile.) 
when  he  was  near  fixty  years  of  age.  His  death,  according 
to  Apuleius,  happened  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Livy,  the 
celebrated  Roman  hiftorian.  He  was,  as  he  has  described 
himfelf,  of  a  pale  complexion,  middle  ftature,  {lender  and  not 
large-limbed,  yet  ftrong  and  nervous.  He  was  greatly  ho- 
noured and  refpecled  by  the  Barbarians,  who  made  a  general 
mourning  at  his  death,  and  buried  him  in  a  ftately  monument 
before  the  gates  of  their  city.  He  wrote  an  infinite  number 
of  verfes  in  his  exile,  of  which  remain  his  Trillium  and 
epiftles  ex  Ponto  :  and,  as  Mr.  Cowley  remarks,  one  may 
fee,  by  the  ftile  of  thefe,  very  unlike  that  of  his  Metamor- 
phofes,  the  humble  and  dejecled  fpirit  with  which  he  wrote. 
The  cold  of  the  country,  and  his  own  defpair,  had  benumb- 
ed his  faculties  ;  and  though  it  is  indeed  Ovid  that  writes  at 
Tomi,  yet  how  much  changed  from  Ovid  who  wrote  at 
Rome  ! 

The  works  of  Ovid  are  well  known,  and  his  poetical  talents 
have  with  juftice  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  rank  among  the 
Roman  poets.  It  is  allowed  that  he  was  the  beft  bred  gentle- 
man of  all  the  celebrated  geniufes  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
No  man,  as  Scaliger  fays,  ever  did  or  can  imitate  the  eafmefs 
of  ftile  which  was  in  Ovid  :  his  great  fault  was,  that  he  had 
too  much  wit,  and  too  much  luxuriancy  of  fancy,  which  he  ^ei 
either  knew  not  how,  or  had  not  patience,  to  correct.  The 
moft  celebrated  of  the  elegiac  writers  were  Tibullus,  Proper- 
tius,  and  Ovid:  Tibullus  is  elegant  and  polite,  Propeitius 
hieh  and  nobie,  but  Ovid  more  natural  and  moving.  The 

t^t  '  O 

fix  books  of  his  Fafti,  which  he  fent  to  Germanicus  the  fon. 
of  Drufus,  contain  variety  of  choice  learning.  Selden  calls 
this  poet  a  great  canon  lawyer,  merely  from  thefe  book?,  as 
giving  us  the  beft  account  of  the  religion  and  feftivals  of  the 
old  Romans.  The  Epiftles  are  reckoned  the  moft  polite  part 
of  all  Ovid's  works :  Rapin  calls  them  the  fiow;r  of  the  Ro- 
man 
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man  wit.     His  Art  of  Love,  and  Amorous  Poem?,  are  finely 
•writ,    but    infinitely   pernicious    to   morals.       The   emperor 
j^Elius  Verus  was  fo  delighted  with  his  De  arte  amandi,  that 
A      fthift  he  often  read  it  in  bed,  and  laid  it  under  his  pillow,  when  he 
fcriptore*.    went   to  fleep.     It  is  much    to  be  feared,  that   many  others 
have  done  the  fame.     Ciofanius  fays,  Ovid  was  fo  exquifitely 
(killed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  if  the  Roman  language  was 
utterly   loft,  and   nothing  left  but   the  works  of  Ovid,  they 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  retrieve  it.     He  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  thofe  critics,  who  have  defpifed  the   Latin  of 
this  poet,  as  if  he  was  as  corrupt  in  his  ftile,  as  he  was  in  his 
morals.     Thefe,  as  Bayle  fays,  would  have  met  but  with  a 
forry  reception  from  Alphonfo,  king  of  Naples;  who,  being 
with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulmo,  afked  if  it  is 
certain  that  Ovid  was  born  there  ?  and  being  informed  it  was, 
faluted  the  town,  and    paid  his  acknowledgments  to  the  ge- 
nius  of  the  country,  which   had  produced   fo   great  a  poet, 
He  added,  that  he  would  willingly  refign  part  of  his  territo- 
ries, to  call  to  life  again  that  man,  whofe  memory  was  dead- 
er to  him,  than  the  pofTefficn  of  Abruzzo. 

The  beft  editions  of  Ovid  are,  that  of  Daniel  Heinfius  by 
Elzevir,  1629,  three  vols.  121110;  that  in  ufum  Delphini', 
1688,  four  vols.  410  ;  that  of  Leyden,  1  702,  three  vols.  8vo  5 
that  of  Bui  man,  Leyden  17145  four  vols.  410. 

OWEN  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  Englifh  divine  among 

the  independents,  and  fometimes  ftiled  the  Prince,  the  Oracle, 

and  the  Metropolitan,  of  that  feel,  was  born  in  1616,  atHad- 

ham  in  Oxfordfhire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.    He 

Memoirs  of  had  his  fchcol  learning  at  Oxford  ;  and  being  a  boy  of  extra- 

the  life  of    ordinary  parts,  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency,  that  he  was  ad- 

Dre'fi^evjctro'a  mitted  into  Queen's  College   at   twelve  years  of  age,  under 

collection  cf  the  learned  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln.     He 

his  fermons,  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1632,  and  his  fecond  in  1635  : 

' 


tend'  1*2*  kut  being  foon  after  diflatisfied  with  the  new  regulations  en- 
folio.  'joined  the  univerfity  by  the  ftatutes  of  archbifliop  Laud  their 
Wood's  chancellor,  he  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  Upon  this,  his 
Athen.  friends  forfook  him,  as  infected  with  puritanifm  ;  and  from 
Oxon.  v.  ii.  the  refentment  of  the  Laudean  party,  his  fituation  in  the  col- 

lege became  by  degrees  fo  uneafy,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 

it  in  1637.    This  he  efteemed  a  fufFering  for  confcience  fake  ; 

and  hence  he  gave  way  to  fome  unfavourable  thoughts  of  the 

church  efrablifhment. 

He  had   hitherto  been  educated  by  an  uncle,  a  gentleman 

of  a  fair  eflate  in  Wales,  who  had  a  defign  alfo  to  make  him  his 

heir: 
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heir :  but  all  fupplies  from  him  being  difcontinued,  fomething 
was  to  be  done  for  a  fupporr.  Accordingly  he  took  orders, 
and  became  chaplain,  firit  to  Sir  Robert  Dormer  of  Afcot  in. 
Oxfordfhire,  being  tutor  at  the  fame  time  to  his  eldefl  fon  ; 
and  next  to  John  Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire.  He 
was  in  this  laft  gentleman's  fervice  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  when  he  openly  avowed  the  caufe  of  the  parlia- 
ment; which  conduct  was  fo  vehemently  refented  by  his  uncle, 
a  zealous  royalift,  that  he  abfolutely  difcarded  him,  and  left 
his  eftate  to  another.  Lord  Lovelace,  however,  though  Tiding 
with  the  king,  yet  continued  to  ufe  his  chaplain  with  great 
civility  ;  but  going  at  length  to  the  king's  army,  Mr.  Owen 
went  up  to  London,  and  fhortly  after  was  perfectly  converted 
to  the  principles  of  the  nonconformifts. 

In  1642,  came  out  his  book,  called,  A  Difplay  of  Armi- 
nianifm,  which  met  with  fuch  a  reception,  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  advancement.  The  committee  for 
purging  the  church  of  fcandalous  minifters  paid  fuch  a  regard 
to  it,  that  Mr.  White  their  chairman  foon  after  fent  a  fpecial 
mefTenger  to  our  author,  with  a  prefentation  to  the  living  of 
Fordham  in  EfTex,  which  he  accepted,  and  took  a  wife  foon 
after.  He  had  been  at  Fordham  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when,  upon  a  report  that  the  fequeftered  incumbent  was  dead, 
the  patron,  who  had  DO  kindnefs  for  Mr.  Owen,  prefented 
another  to  the  living;  upon  which  the  earl  of  Warwick,  be- 
ing patron  of  the  church  of  CoggefhalJ,  a  market  town  about 
five  miles  difrance,  very  readily  gave  him  that  living.  Hi- 
therto he  had  followed  the  prefbyterian  way  ;  but  he  had  not 
been  long  at  Coggefhall,  when  he  declared  on  the  fide  of  in- 
dependency; and  he  formed  a  church  there  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples, which  continued  long  in  a  flourifhrng  (late,  and  was 
in  good  condition  fo  lately  as  the  year  1721, 

His  fame  began  now  to  fpread  through  the  city  and  coun- 
try ;  and  the  independent  party  prevailing,  he  was  fent  for  to 
preach  before  the  parliament,  on  one  of  their  faft  days,  Apr$ 
29,  1646.  When  Colchefter  was  befieged  in  1648,  Fair- 
fax, quartering  fome  days  at  Coggefhall,  became  acquainted 
with  our  minirter  ;  and,  upon  the  furrendry  of  the  town  to  the 
parliament  forces,  he  preached  the  thankfgiving  fermon  there 
upon  that  occafion.  He  was  again  required  to  preach  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  January  31,  1648  9,  the  next  day  after 
the  murder  of  king  Charles;  and  afterwards,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  being  the  day  of  humiliation  for  the  intended  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland.  Cromwell,  -who  had  never  heard  Mr. 
Owen  preach  before,  was  prefent  at  this  laft  difcourfe,  and 

was 
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was  extremely  pleafed  with  it.     Our  preacher  dcfigned  to  go 
to  his  cure  at  Coggefhall  within  two  days,  but  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  make  his  compliments  to  Fairfax  firft.      While 
he  was  waiting  for  admiflion,  in   comes  Cromwell,  who  at 
fight  of  him  came  directly  up  to  him  ;  and   laying  his  hand 
familiarly  on  his  fhoulder,  faid,    "  Sir,  you   are   the  perfon 
'*  that  I  muft   be  acquainted   with."     Mr.    Owen   replied, 
"  That  will  be  more  to  my  advantage  than  yours,  Sir*.   6  We 
<e  fliall   foon  fee  that,"  fays  Cromwell ;  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  into  Fairfax's   garden,  and  from  that  time 
held  a  moft  intimate  friendship  with  him,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  the  prefent,  Cromwell  defired  his  company  into  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  would  refide  there  in  the  college  of  Dublin; 
•which  he  did,  but  returned  in  about  half  a  year.     In  Septem- 
ber 1650,  he  went,  by  Cromwell's  appointment,  into  Scot- 
land, but  returned  alfo  from  thence,  after  about  half  a  year's 
flay  at  Edinburgh.     By  an  order  of  parliament,  on  the  i8th 
of  March  the  fame  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Chrift-church  j  whither  he  went  to  refide  in  1651.     Crom- 
well was  now  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember  1652,    he  nominated  our  dean   his   vice  chancellor. 
He   was  created  doclor  of  divinity  by  diploma  in  December 
1653.     In  the  protector's  parliament,  which  met  the  3d  of 
September  1654,  our  vice-chancellor  offered  himfelf  a  candi- 
date for  the   univerfity ;  and  to  remove  the  objection  of  ht-s 
Wood's        being  a  divine,  'tis  faid  he  renounced  his  orders,  and  pleaded 
Athen.        that  he  was  a  layman.     Accordingly   he  was  returned  ;  but 
his  election  being  quedioned  by  the  committee  of  elections, 
he  fat  only  a  (hort  time  in  the  houfe.     He  was  continued  in 
the  poft  of  vice-chancellor  for  five  years,  by  which  office  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  (hew  his  diflike  to  the  habits  and  other 
forms  required  by  the  Laudean  ftatutes.  He  exerted  this  power 
to  the  utrnoft  j  neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  juttice  to 
him,  that  he  gave  many  inftances  of  his  moderation.     Tho' 
he  v/as  often  urged  to  it,  yet  he  never  mclefted  the  meeting 
of  the  royalifts  at  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Willis  the  pbyfician,  where 
divine  fervice  was  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  not  far  from  his  own  lodg-ings  at  Chriit- 
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church.  In  his  office  alfo  of  commiilioner  for  ejecting  fcan- 
dalous  minifters,  for  fuch  he  was,  he  frequently  over-ruled 
his  brethren  in  favour  of  fuch  royalifts,  as  were  eminently 
deferving ;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Edward  Po- 
cocke. 

Richard   Cromwell  fucceedmo-  his  father  as  chancellor  in 

v.) 

1657,  Dr.  Owen  was  removed  from  the  vice  chanceilorlhip; 
8  as 
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as  he  was  alfo  from  Richard's  favour,  when  he  became  pro- 
tector the  following  year.  This  blow  came  from  the  prcfby- 
terians,  who  were  exceeding  bitter  againft  him.  Buhop  Bur- 
net  relates  an  extraordinary  piece  of  behaviour  in  Dr.  Owen, 
upon  the  death  of  Oliver.  He  tells  us,  that  Dr.  Tillotibn, 
happening  to  be  at  Whitehall  on  a  faft  day  of  the  houfhold,  Hid.  of; 
about  a  week  after,  went  out  of  curiofity  into  the  prefence  o\vn  tin 
chamber,  where  the  folemnity  was  kept,  and  faw  there  on  *°*;  l  * 
one  fide  of  the  table  the  new  protector,  placed  with  the  reft 
of  his  family,  and  on  the  other  fix  preachers,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Caryl,  and  Mr.  Sterry: 
with  whofe  fallies  of  enthufiafm  Tillotfon  was  much  difguft- 
ed,  God  being  in  a  manner  reproached  with  the  late  pro- 
teclor's  fer vices,  and  challenged  for  taking  him  away  fo  foon. 
Dr.  Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  to  auure  them  in  a  prayer, 
a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  that  he  was  not  to  die,  had 
now  the  confidence  to  fay  to  God,  tc  Thou  haft  deceived  us, 
"  and  we  are  deceived  :"  and  Mr.  Sterry,  praying  for  Rich- 
ard, ufed  thefe  indecent  words  next  to  blafphemy,  "  Make 
"  him  the  brightnefs  of  the  father's  glory,  and  the  exprefs 
"  image  of  his  perfon."  No  particular  expreffion  of  Dr. 
Owen  is  recorded  ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  of  his  boldnefs, 
after  the  perufal  of  his  fermon  upon  the  death  of  Ireton,  whom 
he  canonizes  for  a  faint,  and  compares  with  the  prophet  Da- 
niel, although  he  was  a  moft  darka  unrelenting,  bloody  vil- 
lain. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  reftoration  in  1659,  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  deanery  of  Chrift- church  :  however,  he  had  ta-* 
ken  care  to  provide  himfelf  a  comfortable  retreat  at  Stadham, 
having  a  little  before  purchafed  a  good  eftate  wiih  an  hand- 
fome  houfe  upon  it.  He  employed  his  talents  in  preaching 
as  oft  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  in  writing  books,  fome  of 
which  had  a  real  ufe  and  value.  One  of  thefe,  intituled, 
Animadverfions  on  Fiat  Lux,  in  1662,  coming  to  the  hand* 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
it,  that  he  fern  for  Owen  by  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitelocke,  and 
acknowledging  the  fervice  done  to  proteftantifm  by  this  book, 
offered  to  prefer  him  in  the  church,  if  he  would  conform  : 
but  the  doctor  refufed  the  condition.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  book  from  this  compli- 
ment, fince  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  chancellor 
acted  herein  from  principles  of  policy.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  Dr.  Owen  had  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing, and  what  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  made  him 
an  ufeful  and  valuable  man  in  his  generation,  if  they  had 
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not  been  unhappily  employed  in  the  caufe  of  fanaticifm  and 
rebellion  ;  yet   he   had   moderation  enough  in  his  temper  to 
draw  refpeft  and   efteem  from  perfons  of  oppofite  principles  ; 
and  he  had  alfo  friends  among  the  nobility  and   the  bifhops  ; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  were  Wilkins  biihop  of  Chefter, 
and   Barlow  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  formerly  his  tutor.     Some 
years  before  he  died,  he  was  often  ill,  and  fometimes  kept 
his  chamber  and  bed  ;  yet,  whenever  he  was  able  to  fit  up,  he 
would  be  continually  writing.     He  had  lived  in'  London,  al- 
moll  ever  fince  the  Rcfloration  ;  but  his  infirmities  growing 
upon  him,  he  went  to  Kenfington  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 
and   (pent  fome  time  there.     From   thence  he  removed  to 
Ealing,  to  a  houfe  of  his  own,  where  he  died  the  24th  of 
Auguft  1683,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer;  his  works  amounting 
to  feven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and  about  thirty 
in  8vo.  They  are  now  feldom  to  be  feen,  much  lefs  read. 
His  character  is  rcprefented  differently,  according  to  the  af- 
fedtions  of  the  defignsr.  Mr.  Wood,  after  cenfuring  him  in 
many  refpecls,  declares  however,  that,  "  to  fpeak  impartial- 
«  ly,  he  was  a  perfon  well  {killed  in  the  tongues,  Rabbinical 
<6  learning,  and  Jewifh  rites  and  cufroms ;  that  he  had  a 
«'  great  command  of  his  Englifh  pen,  and  was  one  of  the 
"  genteeleft  and  faireft  writers  who  have  appeared  againftthe 
&i  church  of  England." 

OWEN  (John)  in  Latin  called  Audoenus,  a  mod  noted 
Englifh  epigrammatift  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Armon  in  Caernarvenfliire  ;  and  being  bred  at  Winchefter 
fchool,  was  chcfen  thence  a  fcholar  of  New  College  in  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  profefTor  and  fellow  in  1582.  He 
proceeded  LL.  B.  in  1690,  but  quitting  his  fellowship  the 
next  year,  he  taught  fchool  at  Trylegh  near  Monmouth,  and 
about  the  year  1594?  was  chofen  maffer  of  the  free  fchool 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  at  Warwick.  He  conftantly  labour- 
ed under  that  epidemical  difeafe  of  the  poets,  indigence,  which 
too  proceeded  from  the  ordinary  caufe  of  having  more  wit 
than  wifdom.  He  had  a  rich  uncle,  upon  whom  Jay  his 
chief  dependence,  who  was  either  a  papift,  or  at  leaft  popimly 
inclined  :  yet  Owen's  genius  being  peculiarly  turned  for  epi- 
grams, he  was  not  able  to  refift  the  charm  of  the  follow;: 
very  poignant  fatiricai  diftich  upon  that  religion  : 

"  An  fuerit  Petrus  Romae  fub  judice  lis  eft; 
<s  Simonem  Romse,  nemo  fuifle  negat." 

Whether 
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Whether  at  Rome  Peter  e'er  was  or  ndj 

Is  much  difputed  ftill,  I  trow: 
But  Simon's  being  there,  on  neither  fide 

Was  ever  doubted  or  denied. 

This  he  printed,  among  others,  in  1606,  at  London  5 
whence  the  book  coming  quickly  into  the  inquifitors  hands 
at  Rome,  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius :  whereupon 
the  uncle  ftruck  him  out  of  his  will,  and  refolved  to  take  no 
more  notice  of  him  (A). 

However,  he  found  a  patron  in  his  relation  and  country- 
man Dr.  John  Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  who  contributed  to  fupport  him  feveral  years 
during  his  life;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1622* 
creeled  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  his  burl  in  brafs, 
crowned  with  lawrel,   on   the  pillar   next  to  the  confiftory 
flairs  in  St.   Paul's  cathedral,  London,  where  he  was  inter- 
red (B).     Under  the  buft  is  an  hexaftic  epigram,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  our  poet's  perfon  was  little,  as  well  as  his  for- 
tune, but  not  fo  his  fame.     Dr.  Williams's  generofity  is  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  alfo,  by  Richard  Bruch,  in  a  collection  Wood's 
intituled,  Epigrammatum  Hecatondades  duae,  Lond.    1627,  oLjn"°& 
8vo.     An  elogium  on  him  was  alfo  written  in  an  epigram  by  Hid.  &  an- 
John  Stradling,  in  Epigrammatum,  lib.  iv.  p.  1595  and  «v.tiq..of0j*» 
other  by  John  Dunbar,  a  Scotfman,  in  Centur.   4.  epigram.  c 
Lond.  16165  8vo.  num.  66,     But  he  is  cen Cured  by  many, 
as  well  as  Baiiler,  for  his  obfcenities,  and  for  his  defects  in 
the  purity  of  his  ftile,    and  the  profody  of  meafure. 

His  epigrams  ft:  ft-  came  out  in  the  following  order  of  time  - 
I.  Epigram,  lib.  3.  ad  Mariam  Nevill  comitis  Dorcefl-rige  fili- 
am  dicati,  Lond.  1606,  8vo.  printed  twice  that  year.  2; 
Epigram,  liber  fingulariSj  ad  docliiTirnarn  heroinam  D.  Ara- 
bellam  Stuart.  3.  Epigram,  lib.  3.  ad  Hen.  principern  Cam- 
brias  duo;  ad  Carolum  Ebor.  unus.  4.  Epigram,  ad  tres 
Macaenates,  libri  tres,  &c.  5.  Monaftica  quxdam  Ethica 
et  Politica  veterum  fapientum :  all  which  coming  out  2s  fuc- 
ceffive  additions  to  the  feveral  editions  of  the  three  firft  books, 
•were  at  length  publifhed  in  one  volume  Svoi  and  J2mo.  both 
in  England  and  foreign  countries.  A  feleft  number  of  them 

(A)  Moreri  tells  us  that  this  ftory  Mol£a,  and  Bernia:  all  which  Bail- 
is  trea'ed  as  a  fable  by  M.  de  la  let  had  palled  in  filence  under  the  ar- 
Monnoye,  who  defends  Owen  againft  tides  of  thofe  authors,  excolans  culi- 
Baillet's  virulence,  in  refpedl  to  his  cem  et  glutiens  camelum,  ftraining 
obfcenities,  fhrewdly  remarking,  that  at  a  gnat,  and  fvcallowing  a  camel, 
they  are  nothing  in  comparifon  of  (B)  DugcJak's  Hifl.  of  Sr»  Paul's, 
the  infamous  one*  of  Aretin;  Francs, 
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were  tranflatcd  into  Engltfh  verfe  by  Jcf.n  Vicars,  ufher  of 
Chrifl-church  hutpital,  London,  and  published  in  1619. 
Thomas  Beck  allb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  gent,  tranflated 
600  of  them  intoEnglifh  vcrfc,  which  were  printed  with  Mar- 
tial de  Speftaculis,  or  the  rarities  ta  be  feen  in  Rome,  and 
with  the  molt  ieledl  epigrams  of"  5ir  Thomas  More  ;  to  which 
is  annexed  a  century  of  heioic  epigrams,  all  published  under 
the  title  of  Parnafn  Pucrperium,  London  1659,  8vo.  Lailly, 
Thomas  Harvey  englifhed  mpfr,  or  all  of  them*.  There  is? 
alib  a  Spaniih  translation  of  them,  printed  under  this  title, 
A^adezas  du  Juan  Owen,  traduztdas  par  Fr.  de  la  Torre, 
Madrid,  1674,  and  1682,  in  two  vois.  ^to.  Laftly,  a  French 
tranfiation  of  a  feledt  number  of  them,  intituled,  Les  Epigrams 
<]'  Owen,  traduisen  Francois  par  N..  ie  B.  [Brun],  was  print- 
ed at  Paris  in- 1709,  121110. 

OZANHAM  (James)  an  eminent  French  mathematician-,- 
was  defcended  of  a  family  of  Jewifti  extraction,  but  which 
had  long  been  converts  to  the  Komifh  faith,  fome  of  whom 
had  held  coniiderable  places  in  the  parliaments  of  Provence. 
He  was  born  at  Boligneux  in  Breilia,  in  the  fovereignty  of 
Dornby,  in  1640  ;  and  being  a  cadet,  though  his  father 
hid  a  good  eitate,  yet  that,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
defcending  to  the  eldeft  fon,  it  was  thought  proper  to  breed 
James  to  the  church,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  fome  fmall 
benefices  which  belonged  to  the  family.  Accordingly  he  took 
the  tonfure,  and  ftudied  divinity  four  years:  but  this  was 
purely  in  obedience  to  his  father ;  and  therefore  upon  the 
old  gentleman's  death,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ma- 
thematics, which  had  been  his  inclination  from  his  infancy. 
Some  mathematical  books  which  fell  into  his  hands,  lirfi  ex- 
cited his  curiofity,  and  genius  concurring,  he  made  fo  great 
a  progrefs  without,  any  mailer,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
wrote  a  treatife  of  that  kind,  which  was  of  good  ufe  to  him 
in  his  fubfcquent  works  ;  and  now  he  refolded  to  ftick  to  them 
without  a  patrimony.  For  a  Support  therefore,  he  went  to 
teach  th-em  at  Lyons. 

The  project  fucceeded  very  well  there,  and  after  fome 
time  his  gcnerofity  procured  him  a  better  refidence.  Among 
his  fcholars  were  two  foreigners,  who  being  difappointed  in 
their  expectation  of  fome  bills  of  exchange  for  a  journey  to 
.Paris,,  expreffed  their  uneafmefs  to  him.  He  aiked  them  how 
much  would  do,  and  being  told  fifty  piftoles,  he  lent  them, 
the  money  immediately,  even  without  their  note  for  it. 

Upon 
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Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris,  mentioning  thi?  generous  aclion 
•of  their  matter  to  Mr.  pagaefleau,  father  of  the  chancellor, 
this  magifrrate  was  touched  with  it,  and  engaged  them  to  in- 
vite Ozanham  to  Paris,  with  a  promifs  of  his  favour.  The 
opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  ;  and  he  was  fcarcely  ar- 
rived at  that  city,  when  an  accident  happened,  which  bid 
fair  towards  making  him  an  independent  fortune.  His  mo- 
ther falling  lick  defired  to  fee  him  :  he  haftened  to  her,  but 

O  * 

found  her  dead.  She  had  defigned  to  make  him  her  heir,  but 
was  prevented  by  her  eldeft  fon.  Our  cadet  therefore  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and  broke  of?  all  correspondence  with  a  family., 
of  which  he  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  name. 

The  bufinefs  of  teaching  the  mathematics  brought  him  in 
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a  confiderable  income;  but  he  wanted  prudence  for  fotne 
time  to  make  the  bed  of  it.  He  was  young,  handfome  and 
fprightly,  loved  both  gaming  and  gallantry,  which  continu- 
ally drained  his  purfe.  Among  others,  he  had  a  love  intrigue 
with  a  woman  who  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him,  and 
fet  herfelf  out  for  a  perfon  of  condition.  She  and  her  gallant 
were  not  fparing  of  his  Louis  d'  Ors  to  fupport  it.  However, 
this  expence  in  time  led  him  to  think  of  matrimony  ;  but 
being  born  under  an  on-thriving  planet,  he  married  a  wo- 
man with  alrnoft  no  fortune.  ''Tis  true,  fhe  made  amends 
for  that  defedt  by  her  modefty,  virtue,  and  fweet  temper ;  fo 
that  though  the  flate  of  his  purfe  was  not  mended,  yet  he  had 
more  home-felt  enjoyment  than  before,  being  indeed  com- 
pleatly  happy  in  her  as  lone  as  jfhe  lived  ;  fo  that  by  her  death, 
which  happened  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  ilxty-one,  he  loft  all 
the  fatisfadiion  of  his  life.  Neither  did  this  misfortune  come 
without  a  companion  ;  for  the  war  breaking  out  at  the  fame 
time,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  fuccefiion,  fwept  away  all 
his  fcholars,  who  being  foreigners,  were  obliged  to  leave 
Paris.  Thus  he  funk  into  a  very  melancholy  ftate,  under 
which  indeed  he  received  fome  relief,  in  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  this  fame  year  an  eleve  of  the  royal  academy  of  fai- 
ences. 

He  feems  to  have  had  a  prc-fentiment  of  his  death  from  fome 
lurking  diforder  within,  of  which  there  appeared  no  outward 
fymptoms.  In  that  perfuafion  he  refufed  to  engage  with  fome 
foreign  noblemen,  who  propofed  to  be  his  fcholars,  alleging 
that  he  fhould  not  live  lonj;  enough  to  carry  them  through 
their  intended  courfe.  Accordingly,  he  wa<;  feized  foon  after 
with  an  apoplexy,  which  carried  him  out  ofthe  world  in  lefs 
than  two  hours,  on  the  3d  of  April  1717,  being  then  feventy- 
.feven  years  old,  He  was  of  a  mild  and  calm  difpolitlon,  a 
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chearful  and  pleafant  temper,  endeared  by  a  generofity  almoft 
unrivaled.  His  manners  were  irreproachable  after  marriage, 
Baylcet  gnd  he  was  fincerely  pious,  and  zealoufly  devout,  ftudioufly 
I,  Ayccat.  Avoiding  to  meddle  in  theological  queflions.  He  ufed  to  fay 
that  it  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  Sorbonne  do&ors  to  difcufs 
them,  of  the  pope  to  decide  them,  and  of  a  mathematician  to 
go  ftraight  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line.  He  left  no 
ifTue  ;  for  though  his  wife  brought  him  no  lefs  than  a  dozen 
children3  yet  they  all  died  young.  We  fhall  infcrt  a  lift  be- 
low of  his  books,  which  at  that  time  were  all  efteemed  (A), 


(A)   Thefe  are,  i.  La  geometric 
pratique,    &c.    Paris    1684,     iimo. 
a.  Tables    des  Sinus,  Tangentes  et 
Secantes,  &c.  avec  une  traitede  tri- 
gonometric,   &c.  Paris    1685,    8vo. 
and   again  with  additions   in  17. to. 
3.  Traite  des  lignes  du  premier  gen- 
dre  de  la  conftruclion  des  equations, 
et  de  lieux  geometriques,  Sec,  Paris 
3687,  4-to.     4.  L'  ufage   de  compas 
dc   proportion,  &c.    augmente  d'un 
traite  de  la  divificn  des  chatnpes,  Pa- 
ris 1688,  8vo.  and  again  in    1704. 
<.  L'uf^ge  de  rinflrument  univerfel 
pour  refoudre  promptemcnt,  et  tres 
<pxatlement  tous  le  problemes  de  la 
geometric  pratique  fans  aucun  caku], 
Paris   1688,     ^2010.     and    again    in 
3700.      6.  D  clionaire  mathematique, 
&c.  Paris    1690,  410.     7.   Methode 
generale  pour  tracer  les  cadrans,  &c. 
Paris  1673,    iimo.  and  again    with 
additions   in    1685,   lamo.    and  re- 
printed feveral  times.      8.  Cours  de 
jmathematiques,,&c    Paris  1693,  ^vo» 
five  vols.     9.  Traite  de  la  fortifica- 
tion, &c.  Paris  1694,  410.      10.  Re- 
crea^ions  rnathcrnariques  &  phyfiques, 
&c.  Paris   1694,  8\o.    i   vols.    and 
again  with  additions  in    1724,  8vo. 
4  vols.      ii.  Ncuvelle  trigonometric, 
JL'C.    Paris    1699,    ?2m°«      i2-    Me- 
thode  facile  pour  arpenter   mefurer 
toutes  fortes  de  fqpet  fides,  &rc.  Paris 
1699,   J2rno.  and  qgain  with   cor- 
re<Sions  in  17x5.  13.    Nouveaux  ele- 
fnens   d'   Algehre,    &c.    Arnfteidam 


3702,    8vo.   recommended   by  Mr. 
Leibnitz  in  Journal  des  Scavans  of 
1703.       14.    La    perfpective    theo- 
rique  et  pratique,  Paris  1711*   8vo. 
15.  Le  geographic  et  cofmographie, 
&c.  Paris  1711,  8vo.  Mr.  Ozanham 
alfo  publiHied  Les  elemens  d'Euclide, 
par   le    P.    Defchales,    Paris    1709, 
lamo.  and  again  in  17*0;  Geome- 
trie  pratique  du  Pierre  Boulangeraug- 
mentee   de   plufieurs    notes,  &  d'un 
traite  de  I'arithmetique  par  geometric, 
Paris    1691,     Jzmo.     Traite    de   la 
fphere    du    monde,    par    Boulanger, 
Paris,   i2mo.     Our  author  lias  like- 
wife  the  following  pieces  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Scavans ;   i.  Demonstration  de 
cc  theoreme  j  Que  la  Somme  ou  la  dif- 
ference  de   deux  quarre-quarrez   ne 
peut  etre  un  quarre-quarre,  Journal 
of  May  i  680.    2.  Reponfe  a  un  pro- 
bl6me  propofe  parM.  Comiers,  Jour- 
nal of  Novemb.  17,   1681.      3.  De- 
monftration  d'un  problems  touchant 
lesracines  faufieset  imaginaires,  Jour- 
nal of  the  ad  and  9th  of  April  1685. 
4.  Methode  pour  trouver  en  nombres 
la  racine  cubique  et  fur  folide  d'un 
binorne  quand  il  y  en  a  une,  Journal  of 
April  9,  1691.     Lafily,  in  the  Me- 
moirs des  Trevoux,  lie  has  tins  piece, 
Reponfe  aux  principaux  Articles,  qui 
font  dans  le  2 3rne  Journal  de  Paris  de 
1'  ann  1103,  touchant    la   premiere 
partie  de  fon  Algebre,  inferted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Decernb.  1703. 
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PACE  (Richard)  a  very  learned  Englifhman  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  about  the  year  1482, 
probably  at  Winchester,  and  educated  at  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Langton,  bifhop  of  that  diocefe,  whom  he  ferved 
as  amanuenfis.  The  bifhop  being  much  pleafed  with  his  pro- 
ficiency, and  particularly  delighted  with  his  genius  for  mufic, 
fent  him  to  Padua  to  improve  himfelf.  There  he  met  with 
Cuthbert  Tonftal,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Wil- 
liam Latimer,  by  whofe  inftru&ions  he  was  much  profited. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  fettled  at  Queen's  College  in  Ox- 
ford, of  which  his  patron  bifhop  Langton  had  been  provoft, 
and  foon  after  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Dr.  Chrifiopher 
Bainbridge,  who  fucceeded  his  firft  patron  in  the  provoftihip, 
and  became  a  cardinal.  From  the  fervice  of  the  cardinal  he 
was  fent  for  to  court,  his  accomplifhments  rendering  him 
very  acceptable  to  Henry  VIII.  who  made  him  fecretary  of 
ilate,  and  employed  him  in  matters  of  high  concent.  Though 
much  immerfed  in  political  affairs,  he  went  into  orders, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1514  he  was  admitted  prebendary  of 
Bugthorp,  in  the  church  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Thomas, 
afterwards  cardinal,  Wolfey,  then  confecrated  biihop  of  Lin- 
coln. And  on  the  2Cth  of  May  the  fame  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorfet. 

Thefe  preferments  were  conferred  upon  him  while  he  was 
employed  in  foreign  embaffies  by  the  king,  who  likewife  made 
him  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Colet 
in  1519.  He  was  alfo  made  dean  of  Exeter  about  the  fame 
time.  In  1524  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Combe  and  Harn- 
ham,  in  the  church  of  Sarum  (A)  :  and  upon  the  demife  of 
pope  Leo  X.  the  fame  year,  the  dean  was  fent  to  Rome  to 
follicit  the  papal  chair  for  cardinal  Wolfey  ;  but  the  pope  was 
elected  before  his  arrival  there  (B). 

(A)  About   this  time  he  (hewed  by  certain  cuftoms  belonging  to  that 

himfelf  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  univerfity. 

and  would  have  been  honoured  with         (B)    Stow's    Annals^    under    the 

a  degree,  had  not  they  been  hindered  year  1521, 

H  4  This 
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This  proved  the  epocha  of  his  troubles ;  for  being  em- 
ployed, not  long  after,  ambafTador  to  Venice,  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  Wolfey,  for  which  two  reafons  are  affign- 
€d  ;  firft,  That  he  had  fhcwed  a  readinefs  to  a/lift  Charles 
duke  of  Bourbon  with  money,  for  whom  the  cardinal  had  no 
credit  affection  ;  and,  fecondly,  That  he  had  not  forwarded 
the  cardinal's  defigns  of  obtaining  the  papacy.  Upon  thefe 
two  reafons  Wolfey  became  inflamed  againft  him,  and  took 
fuch  courfes,  that  for  the  fpace  almoft  of  two  years,  he  had 
neither  writing  from  the  king  or  council  how  to  proceed  in 
his  bufiriefs  at  Venice,  nor  any  allowance  for  his  diet,  not- 
withftanding  he  had  fent  letters  very  often  for  the  fame  to 
England.  Upon  this,  and  efpecially  fome  private  intimations 
of  his  friends  at  home  concerning  the  cardinal's  ufage  of  him, 
lie  took  it  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  became  bereft  of  his 
ftnfes.  As  foon  as  his  frenzy,  and  the  reafon  thereof,  was 
made  known  to  the  king,  he  was  ordered  home ;  and  being 
carefully  attended  by  the  phyficians  at  his  majefty's  command, 
was  rellored  in  a  fhort  time  to  his  fenfes,  and  ftudied  the 
Hebrew  language,  with  the  afiifcance  of  Robert  Wakefield* 

Jn  thefe  lucid  intervals  he  was  introduced  to  his  majefty 
at  Richmond,  who  expreffed  much  fatisfadiion  at  his  reco- 
very, and  admitted  to  a  private  audience,  which  he  made  ufe 
of  to  remonftrate  againft  the  cardinal's  cruelty  to  him.  But 
the  cardinal  was  too  hard  for  him;  and  being  urged  by  the 
king  to  purge  himfelf  of  the  charge,  he  fumrnoned  Pace  be- 
fore him,  where  he  fat  in  judgment  with  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  others,  who  condemned  Pace,  and  fent  him  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  confined  for  two  years,  till 
he  was  difcharged  by  the  king's  command. 

He  refip-ned  his   deaneries  of  St.  Paul  and    ixeter  a  little 

O 

before  his  death  ;  and  retiring  to  Stepney  for  his  health,  he 
died  there,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  in 
353^5  not  being  quite  fifty  years  old.  He  published  feveral 
pieces  (c). 

There 

• 

(c)  The  titles  of  which  areas  fol-  them,  wrote  a   fharp  anfwer  to  it. 

low  j    i.   De   fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  Erafmus   was  alfo  highly  incenfed  at 

percipitur  liber,  Bafil  1^:7,410.  de-  fome  paffages  in  this  piece,  and  calls  it 

dicated  to  Dr.  Colet.  It  was  written  an  indifcreet  performance,  and  a  filly 
by  our  author  at  Confbnce,  while  he  book,  in  which  Pace  had,  between  jell 
\vas  ambaffador  in  Helvetia  ;  but  as  and  earneft,rtprefented  him  as  a  beg- 
he  inveighed  much  againrt  drunken-  gar,  and  a  beggar  hated  by  the  clergy, 
nefs  as  a  great  obuacle  to  the  attain-  He  advifes  Sir  Thomas  More  to  ex- 
ing  of  knowledge,  the  people  there  hortPace,  fince  he  had  fo  litlle  judg- 
suppofinc;  it  defignud  to  reflect  upon  merit,  rather  to  confine  himfelf  to  the 

3  tranflat- 
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There  is  an  elegant  and  jud  character  of  him  by  Leland, 
in  his  encomium  written  upon  his  return  from  Venice.  He 
was  much  efteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  efpecially 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Erafmus,  who  ftiles  him  Utriufque 
literature  calentiflimus,  and  wrote  more  letters  to  him  than  to 
any  one  of  his  learned  correfpondents.  He  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  Pace  for  his  candour  and  fweetnefs  of  temper ;  fo  that 
he  was  much  afflicted  at  his  misfortunes,  and  could  never 
forp-ive  the  man  that  caufed  them.  As  Pace  fucceeded  Colet 

O 

in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  ufed 
his  caution  too  in  abfenting  himfelf  from  court  after  the  car- 
dinal came  to  be  prime  miniiter,  Mr.  Stow  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  right  worthy  man,  and  one  that  gave  in  coun- 
cil faithful  advice  :  learned  he  was  alfo,  fays  that  antiquary, 
2nd  endowed  with  many  excellent  parts  and  gifts  of  nature; 
courteous,  pleafant,  and  delighting  in  mufic ;  highly  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weight.  There 
is  extant  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  to  the  king,  written  in 
the  year  1527,  wherein  he  very  honeftly  gives  his  opinion 
concerning  the  divorce;  and  Dr.  Fiddes  obferves,  that  he 
always  ufed  a  faithful  liberty  to  the  cardinal,  which  brought 
him  at  laft  to  confinement  and  diffraction  (D). 

tiranflating  of  Greek  writers,  than  to  inferted  in  a  piece,  intituled,  Syn- 
venture  upon  works  of,  his  own  in-  tagma  de  Hebraeoru/n  codicum  inter- 
vention, and  to  publifli  fuch  mean  pretationes,  by  Roben  Wakefield.  He 
and  contemptible  fluff.  Erafm.  epift.  alfo  wrote  a  book  againft  the  unlaw- 
275,  and  Ep.  287.  i*  Oratio  Pace  fulnefs  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
nuperrime  compofita  et  foedere  per-  Katharine  in  '527.  He  alfo  made 
cuffb  inter  Ht'nricum  Anglia?  regem,  feveral  translations':  among  others, 
etFrancorum  reg.  Chriftianilf  in  sde  one  from  Englifh  into  Latin,  of  the 
Pauli  Lond.  habitae,  Lond.  1518,4*0.  fermon  of  John  Fimer  bifhop  of  Ro- 
3.  Epiflolae  ad  Edward.  Lacuti,  et  e-  chefter,  preached  at  London  on  the 
piftolae  ad  Erafmum,  Lond.  1520.  day  which  the  writings  of  M.  Luther 
Thefe  epiflles  are  in  a  book,  intitul-  werepublicly  burnt, Camb.  1521,4*0. 
ed,  Epiftoise  aliquot  eruoitorum  vi-  A  tranflation  from  Greek  into  Latin 
rorum.  4.  Prdtfatio  in  ecclefiafti-  of  Plutarch's  piece,  De  commodo  ex 
cam,  &c.  in  410.  5.  Exemplum  li-  inimicis  capiendo. 
terarum  ad  regem  Hen.  8.  an.  1526,  (D)  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolfey. 

PACHYMERUS  (George)  an  ancient  Greek  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  flouriihed  about  the  year  1280,  under  the 
reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  Andronicus  his  fucceflbr. 
He  was  a  perfon  of  high  birth,  and  had  acquired  no  lefs 
knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  by  the  great  pofts 
which  he  had  among  the  clergy  of  Conftantinople,  than  he 
had  of  ftate  matters,  by  means  of  the  firft  employments  which 

he 
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he  held  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  ;  fo  that  the  hiftory 
which  he  wrote  of  Michael  Paleologus  and  Andronicus  is  fo 
much  more  efteemed,  as  he  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of 
the  affairs  which  he  writes,  but  had  a  great  (hare  in  them. 
The  books  of  our  author  fill  up  the  feries  of  the  Byzantine  hif- 
tory,  which  was  interrupted  from  the  period  where  Nicetas 
and  Aropolis  ended,  to  that  where  Cantacugena  begins.  His 
ilile  is  obfcure  and  difficult,  like  thofe  learned  perfons  who 
are  overloaden  with  erudition  ;  and  this  obfcurity  is  moft  re- 
markable in  his  Commentaries  upon  St.  Dionyfius,  and  Ari- 
ftotle ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  hiftory  is  agreeable 
enough,  fince  he  explains  carefully  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  fometimes  makes  very 
judicious  remarks  upon  them.  This  hiftory  was  publifhed 
with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes,  by  Pere  Pofiin  a  jefuit,  in 
1666.  Pachymerus  compofed  alfo  fome  Greek  verfes,  but 
they  were  little  efteemed,  and  never  printed. 

PACUVIUS  (Marcus)    of  Brindes,  a    tragic   poet,  who 

was  in  high  reputation  about  the  year  of  Rome  600,  and  154 

years  before  Chrift.     According  to  fome  writers,  he  was  fif- 

ter's  fon  to  Ennius,  while  others  tell  us  he  was  grandfon  to 

that  poet  by  his  daughter.     Pacuvius  was  fond  of  painting, 

and  defigned  tolerably  well.     He  publifhed  feveral  theatrical 

Moreri        pieces  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  Tarenturn,  when 

1/Avocat,    he  had  pafled  the  poth  year  of  his  age.     He  wrote  his  own 

epitaph,  which  is  preferved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  is  in  thefe 

terms : 

Adolefcen?,  tamen  etfi  properas,  hoc  te  faxum  rogat 
Utei  ad  fe  adfpicias  :  deinde  quod  fcriptum  eft  legasa 

Hie  funt  poetre  Marcei  Pacuviei  fita 
CfTa.     Hoc  volebam  nefcius  ne  efles.     Vale. 

We  have  nothing  left  of  his  poefies  befidcs  fome  fragments. 

PAGAN  (Blaife  Francois  Comte  de)  an  excellent  French 
captain,  and  an  able  mathematician,  was  born  at  Avignon 
in  Provence,  March  3,  1 604,  and  took  the  profeflion  of  a 
foldier  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  having  been  bred  to  it 
with  extraordinary  care  and  diligence.  In  1620  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  fiege  of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Navareiris,  and  the  reft  of  Beam,  where 
he  fignalized  himfelf,  and  acquired  a  reputation  above  his 
years.  He  was  prefent  in  1621  at  the  fiege  of  St.  John 

d'Angeli, 
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<T  Angeli,  as  alfo  that  of  Clarac  and  Montauban,  where  he 
loft  his  left  eye  by  a  mufket-fhot.  At  this  fiege  he  had  another 
lofs,  which  he  felt  with  no  Jefs  fenfibility,  viz.  that  of  the 
conftable  of  Luynes,  who  died  there  of  a  fcarlet  fever.  The 
conftable  was  a  near  relation  to  him,  and  had  been  his  pa- 
tron at  the  court,  to  which  he  had  introduced  him  and  made 
known  his  merit. 

However,  he  did  not  fink  under  the  misfortune,  but  on 
the  contrary  took  frefh  fpirits  from  the  neceffity,  perfuading 
himfelf  that  he  was  now  providentially  preferved,  in  order  to 
be  diftinguimed  by  new  favours  from  heaven.  Accordingly, 
there  happened  after  this  time  neither  fiege,  battle,  nor  any 
other  occafion  in  which  he  did  not  fignalize  himfelf  by  ibme 
effort  of  courage  and  conduit.  At  the  palfage  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  barricade  of  Suza,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
forlorn  hope,  confifting  of  the  braveft  youths  among  the 
guards,  and  undertook  to  arrive  the  firft  at  the  attack,  by  a 
private  way  which  was  extremely  dangerous.  When  having 
gained  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his 
followers,  See  the  way  to  glory.  He  flipt  along  this  moun- 
tain, and  his  companions  following  him,  they  came  firft  to 
the  attack,  as  they  wilhed  to  do.  They  immediately  began 
a  furious  affault,  and  the  army  coming  up  to  their  fupport, 
they  forced  the  barricades.  He  had  afterward  the  pleafure  of 
ftanding  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king,  to  hear  his  majefty  re- 
late this  heroic  action  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  extraordinary 
commendations,  in  the  prefence  of  a  very  full  court.  When 
the  king  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  in  1633,  our  hero  had  the  ho- 
nour to  attend  his  fovereign  in  drawing  the  lines  and  forts  of 
circumvaliation.  In  1642,  his  majefty  fen t  him  to  the  fer* 
vice  in  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of  field-marfhal,  but  it  was  the 
fame  year  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  eye-fight  by 
a  diftemper. 

However,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  difabled  from  ferving 
his  country  with  his  arm  and  his  courage,  he  re-aflumed,  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  and 
fortification,  in  the  fpirit  of  making  himfelf  ufeful  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  parts  and  induftry,  and  thereby,  in  no  improper  fenfe 
of  the  words,  To  continue  ftill  fighting  for  his  prince  and 
country  ;  to  which  he  gave  his  Treatife  of  Fortification  in 
the  year  1 645.  It  was  allowed  by  all  who  underftood  the 
fcience,  that  nothing  had  then  appeared  finer  and  better  up- 
on thatfubject;  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  made 
fince,  thev  have  been  derived  in  a  manner  from  this  treatife, 

'  j 

as  conclufions  from  their  principles,     In   165*  he  pubiifhed 

his 
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his  Geometrical  Theorems,  which  (hew  a  perfecl  knowledge 
of  geometry,  and   all  parts  of  the   mathematics.     In    1655 
he  printed  aparaphrafe,  in  French,  of  the  Account,  in  Spaniih, 
of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  by  father  Chrift  de  Rennes,  a 
jefuit;  and  we  are  allured,  that  blind  as  he  was,  yet  he  drew 
the  chart  of  that  river,  and   the  parts  adjacent,  which  is  feen 
in  this  work.     In  '657  he  published  the  Theory  of  the  pla- 
nets, cleared   from  that  multiplicity  of  excentric  circles  and 
epicycles,  which  the  aftroriomers  had  invented  to  explain  their 
motions,  {hewing  that  by  making  them  move  in  ellipfes,  was 
an  eafy  way  of  finding  their  true  places  and  motions.     This 
work  diftinguifhed  him   among  the   aftronomers,  as  much  as 
that  of  fortifications  did  among  the  engineers;  and  he  print- 
ed in  i  658  his  Agronomical  Tables,  which  are  very  fuccincl: 
and  plain.     But  as  few  great  men  are  without  their  foible,  f9 
that  of  Pagan  was  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  judicial  aftrology  5 
and   though  he   is  more  referved  than  moft  others,  yet  what 
he  wrote  upon  that  fubjecT:  mull  not  be  put  among  thofe  pro- 
ductions which  do  him  honour.     He  was  beloved  and  vifited 
by  all  peribns  illuftridus  by  their  dignity,  as  well  as   fcience ; 
and  his  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  polite  and  worthy 
perfons  both  in  the  city  and   in   the  court.     He  died  at  Paris, 
i8th  November  1665,  aged  fixty- one  years  and-eight  months, 
having  never  been  married.     The  king  ordered  his  firft  phy- 
fician  to  attend  him  in  his  illnefs,  and  gave  feveral  marks  of 
the   extraordinary   eireem   which  he  had   for   his  merit.     He 
was  interred  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  de  la 
Croix,  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Anthony. 

His  character  is  that  of  an  univerfal  genius  ;  and  having 
turned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  art  and  practice  of  war,  and 
particularly  to  the  branch  of  fortifications,  from  his  youth, 
he  made  extraordinary  progrefs  in  it.  He  uriderftood  mathe- 
matics, not  only  better  than  is  ufual  for  a  gentleman  whofe 
view  is  to  pufh'his  fortune  in  the  army,  but  even  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  above  that  of  the  ordinary  mailers  who  teach 
that  fcience.  He  had  fo  particular  a  genius  for  this  kind  of 
learning,  that  he  obtained  it  more  readily  by  meditation  than 
by  reading  authors  upon  it,  and  accordingly  fpent  lefs  time 
in  fuch  book^,  than  he  did  in  thofe  of  hiftory  and  geography. 
He  had  alfo  made  morality  and  politics  his  particular  ftudy, 
fo  that  it  may  be  faid  that  he  has  in  a  manner  drawn  his 
own  character  in  his  Homrne  Heroique,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  compleateft  gentlemen  of  his  time.  Louis  XIII.  was 
ib  fully  p.erfuaded  of  ita  that  he  was  heard  to  fay  feveral  times, 

that 
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that  the  Count  de  Pagan  was  one  of  the  mod  worthy,  bed  turn- 
ed, the  moft  adroit,  and  mcfl  valiant  men  in  his  kingdom. 

That  branch  of  his  family  which  removed  from  Naples  to 
France  in  1552,  became  extincl  in  his  perfon. 

PAGI  (Anthony)  a  very  famous  Cordelier,  and  one  of  the 
ableft  critics  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rogna,  a  final!  town, 
near  Aix  in  Provence,  March  31,  1624.     He  took  the  monk's 
habit  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Aries,  and   profef- 
fed  himfelf  there  on  the   3 ift  January  1641.     After   he  had 
finiilied  the  ufual  courfe  of  his'ftudies  in  philofophy  and  di- 
vinity, he  preached  fome  time  with  good  fuccefs,  and  was  at 
length  made  four  times  provincial  of  his  order.     Thefe  occu- 
pations did  not  hinder  him  from  applying  vigorously  to  the 
itudy  of  chronology   and    ecclefiaftical  hiRory,  in  which  he 
excelled.     He  gave  the  public  a  learned  diflertation  upon  the 
confular  office,  wherein  he  pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  took  the  dignity  of 
conful,  at  fome  certain  times  more  than  others  (A)  :  but  thefe 
rules  appear  to  be  fufpected.     His  molt  confiderable  work  is 
a  critique  upon  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  where  following  that 
learned  cardinal  year  by  year,  he  hath  reclified  an  infinite 
number  of  miftakes,  both  in  chronology,  and  the  reprefen- 
tation   of  fadts.     He   publifhed   the  firft  tome  of  this  work, 
containing  the  four  firft  centuries,  at  Paris,  in  1689,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  clergy  of  France,  who  allowed  him  a  pen- 
fion.     The  whole  work  was  printed  after  his  death   in  four 
volumes  folio,  at  Anvers,  or  rather  at  Geneva,  in  1705,  by 
the  care  of  his  nephew  father  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  fame  or- 
der (B).     It  is  carried  to  the  year   1198,    where  Baronius 
ends.     Pagi  was  greatly  aflifted  in  it  by  the  Abbe  Longuerne, 
who  alfo  wrote  the  eloge  of  cur  author,  \vhich  is  prefixed 
to  the  Geneva  edition.     This  critique  is  of  infinite  utility  ; 
but  the  author,  too  fond   of  ftriking   out   fomething  new, 
hath  given  a  chronology  of  the  popes  of  the  three  firli:  cen-  DuPm,Bife. 
turies,  which  is  not  approved  by  the  learned.     He  hath  alfo  eccie£  &u 
prefixed  a  piece  concerning  a  new  chronological  period,  which  Nkeron, 
he  calls  Gneco-Romain,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  foradjufting  all torr!t  *• 
the  different  epochas;  but  this  is  not  without  its  inconveni- 

(A)    This    was   inferted    in    the         (B)  Another  edition  came  out  at 

Journal  des  Savans  for  iith  Novem-  Geneva  in  1727,  revifed  by  Francis 

her  1 686,  under  the  title  of  Differ-  Pagi's   nephew,    in    which    there   is 

tation  furies  confulats  des  empereurs  alfo   inferted   a   Diflertation    Hypa- 

Eemains,  ihique, 

enciesv 
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cncies.  Our  author  wrote  fome  other  things  (c)  before  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Aix  in  Provence,  June  7,  1699. 
His  character  is  that  of  a  very  able  hiftorian  and  chro- 
nologer;  a  learned  and  candid  critic,  mild  and  moderate  in 
his  expreflions.  His  ftile  is  fimple  and  plain,  as  beft  fuits 
with  a  chronological  narration.  He  held  a  correfpondence 
with  feveral  learned  men,  as  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Cuper 
Dodwel,  the  cardinal  Nory,  &c. 

(c)  Viz.D.  Antonii  Paduafis  ordi-     dunt  ex  occafioneVindicias  regularum 
nis  Minorum  fermones  haftenus  de     Caefareorum,   Avenioni,  1685. 
San&is,  et  de   diverfis   quibus  acce- 

PAGI  (Francis)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Lambefe  in  Provence,  September  7,  1654.  The  extraordi- 
nary inclination  that  appeared  in  his  infancy  for  polite  learn- 
ing, induced  his  parents  to  fend  him  to  ftudy  among  the 
priefts  of  the  oratory  at  Toulon,  where  he  foon  made  fo  great 
a  proficiency,  that  his  uncle,  father  Anthony  Pagi,  fent  for 
him  to  Aix,  where  he  then  refided.  The  converfation  of 
his  uncle  infpired  him  with  a  defire  of  confecrating  himfelf 
to  God,  and  accordingly  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  made  his  profeflion.  After  having  taught 
philofophy  in  feveral  convents,  he  defired  to  return  to  his  uncle 
at  Aix;  and  obtaining  leave  from  his  fuperiors  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  continued  feveral  years  applying  himfelf  very  affidu- 
oufly  to  improve  by  his  uncle's  inftruclions.  By  this  means 
he  became  capable  of  allifling  that  great  man  in  his  critique 
upon  Baronius's  Annals;  and  after  his  death,  to  publifli 
that  work,  which  he  had  not  entirely  finifhed.  Father 
Francis  afterwards  laid  the  plan  of  another  work,  which 
he  publiihed  under  this  title,  Breviarium  Hiftorico-cbrono- 
logico.  Criticum  il'uflrioria  pontificum  Romanorum  gefta, 
conciliorum  generalium  a£ta,  nee  non  complura  turn  facro- 
rum  rituum,  turn  antique  eeclefiae  difciplinze  capita  complec- 
tens.  The  author  of  this  piece  is  very  zealous  for  ihe  Ultra- 
montane theology,  and  every  thing  which  exalts  the  autho- 
rity of  t)"e  pope. 

A  fall  which  happened  to  him  in  March  1712,  occafion- 
ed  great  pains,  with  which  he  was  afflicted  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  fo  that  he  could  not  finifh  this  work  : 
Kkeron,  t^e  fOtartn  volume  being  pub!i(hed,  zs  has  been  obferved,  by 
his  nephew  father  Anthony  Pagi,  of  the  fame  order,  in  1727,  fin 
years  after  his  death,  which  happened  January  2  i,  1721,  aged 
iixty-fix  years.  He  paffed  the  principal  pofts  of  hissrder,  and 
was  much  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  integrity. 

4  P  A  G~ 
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PAGNINUS  (Sanaes)  an  Italian,  illuftrious  for  his  (kill 
in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1466,  and  afterwards  became  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  or-  Mount's 
der  of  St.  Dominic.  He  was  deeply  and  accurately  (killed  in  Cenfura  au- 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  tongues ; thorum* 
yet  was  fuppofed  to  excel  particularly  in  the  Hebrew.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  believing  it  to  be  either  not  of  Jerome,  or  great- 
ly corrupted,  he  undertook  to  make  a  new  one  from  the  pre- 
fent  Hebrew  text ;  in  which  he  meant  to  imitate  St.  Jerome, 
who  fet  about  the  making  a  new  tranflation,  at  a  time  when 
the  church  would  admit  no  other  but  the  Septuagint.  This 
delign  of  Pagninus,  fo  very  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters, feemed  a  bold  one ;  yet  fuch  was  the  reputation  of  the 
man,  that  it  was  approved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  who  promifed  to 
furnilh  him  with  all  neceflary  expences  for  completing  the 
work:  and  befides,  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  tranfla- 
tion, which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1527,  two  letters  of  the 
fucceeding  popes  Hadrian  VI.  and  ClementVII.  which  licenfed 
the  printing  of  it.  Pagninus,  in  his  letter  to  pope  Clement  for 
the  printing  of  this  tranflation,  openly  declares,  that  the  vul- 
gar edition,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  not  St.  Jerome's  ;  yet  adds, 
that  he  has  kept  in  his  tranflation  as  much  of  it  as  he  could. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Picus  Mirandula  to  Pagninus,  thatv., 
he  had  fpent  five  and  twenty  years  in  making  this  tranflation.  p.  MI™*- 
It  is  the  firft  modern  tranflation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  du!». 
text ;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  affirmed,  that  it  agreed 
intirely  with  it,  and  was  as  faithful,  and  more  exact  than  the 
ancient  tranilations.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  was,  that  he 
adhered  too  clofely  and  fervileiy  to  the  original  text ;  and  this 
Scrupulous  attachment  made  his  tranflation,  fays  father  Simon, 
"  obfcure.  barbarous, and  full  of  folecifms.  He  imagined,  that,  „  , 

Vj^  ll*l^fintT^* 

<c  to  make  a  faithful  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  necef-  comment. 
"  fary  to  follow  exactly  the  letter,  according  to  the  firictnefs  farleV.Teib 
**  of  grammar.     This  however  is  quite  contrary  to  his  pre-  \ 
"  tended  exactnefs,  becaufe  two  languages  feldom  agree  in " 
<c  their  ways  of  fpeaking  ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  expref- 
"  fing  the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs 
<c  it  of  all  its  ornaments."     Father  Simon  neverthelefs  allows 
the   great  abilities  and  learning  and  merit  of  Pagninus ;  and 
all  the  later  commentators  and  translators  of  the  Scriptures 
have  agreed  in  giving  him  his  juft  commendation.     Monf. 
Huet,  though  he  feems  to  think  father  Simon's  criticifm  of 
him  juft  and  well  grounded,  yet  makes  no  fcruple  to  propofe 

his 
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his  manner  as  a  model  for  all  tranfiators  of  the  facred  hooks : 
Huet  de  Scripture  interpret  an  cfoe  rationis  wile  nobis  exemplar  propofuit 
claris  inter-  Sancles  Pagninus. 

Fn  fbus.        ^He  afterwar(js    tranfiated   the  New  Teftament  from  the 
Greek,  as  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew,  laying  the 
Vulgar  all   the  while  before  him,  and   dedicated  it  to  pope 
Clement  VII.     He  was  alfo  the  author  of  an  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con and  an   Hebrew   Grammar,  which  Buxtorf,  who  calls 
J.  Buxtorf  mm  ^'r  linguarum  Orientalium  peritiffimus,  made  great  ufe 
inepia.  ded.  of  in  compiling  his.     He  died  in  15x6,  aged  feventy  years. 
^  j  Though  he  appears  to  have  lived  and   died  a  good  catholic, 

yet  Luibet  fpoke  of  him  arid  his   tranflations  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  applaufe. 

PAUEMON  ((X  Rhemmius)  a  celebrated  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
was  born  of  a  {lave  at  Vieirza.  'Tis  faid  he  was  firft  brought 
up  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  weaver ;  but  attending  his  mafter's 
fon  to  the  college,  he  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  an 
infight  into  learning,  and  acquired  fo  much  fkill  therein,  that 
he  obtained  his  freedom,  and  became  a  teacher  or  preceptor 
at  Rome.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  learned  man, 
fince  he  is  recorded  as  fuch  by  Juvenal  the  fatyrift  (A).  He 
had  alfo  an  excellent  memory,  a  read-/  elocution,  and  a 
knack  of  making  verfes  extempore.  Thefe  qualities  were 
the  cnufe,  that  notwithftanding  his  debauched  courfe  of  life, 
which  was  fuch,  that  Tiberius  and  Claudius  both  openly  de- 
clared, that  no  body  was  more  unworthy  to  have  youth  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  yet  he  held  the  firft  rank  among  thofe  of 
his  profeffion.  But  his  arrogance  furpafTed  his  merit :  he 
had  the  confidence  to  ailert  that  learning  was  born  with  him, 
and  would  die  when  he  died  (B)  ;  and  that  Virgil  had  infert- 
ed  his  name  in  his  eclogues  by  a  certain  prophetic  fpirit :  for 
that  he,  Palasmon,  would  infallibly  become  one  day  fole  judge 
and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  exceffively  prodigal  and 
laviih  in'his  expences,  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptuous 
humour,  infomuch  that  neither  the  immenfe  fums  which  he 

(A)  Quis  gremio  Enceladi,  doftiq;          Ille  hie  eft  Raphael  timuit  quo  fof- 

Palaemonis  atfert,  pice  vinci, 

Quantum  giammaticus  mernit  la-         Rerum  magna  Parens,  et  inorients 
bor  ?       Juv.  Sat.  7.  v.  215.  mori ; 

(B)  To  this  Ipeech  it  is,  perhaps,  happily  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  in- 
»hat  we  owe  the  famous  epitaph  up-  fcription  upon  the  monument  of  Sir 
on  Raphael  by  cardinal  Eembo  :  G,  Kneljej-  in  Wcilminfter  Abbey. 

gained 
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gained  by  teaching,  nor  the  great  profit  which  he  made,  both 

by  cultivating  his  land?,  and  in  the  way  of  traffick,  proved  a  Suetonius, 

fufficient  fund  to  fupport  his  extravagancies.     We  have  fome  £!'"y' 

£  1        1     C         f  U-  •  VoffiUS, 

fragments  only  left  or  his  writings. 

PAL AFOX  &  MENDOSA  (John  de)a  learned  and  pious 
Spanim  bifhop,  was  the  fon  of  James  de  Palafox,  marquis  d'Ari- 
za,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1600.  After  having  learned  the  human  fciences  and  law,  in 
the  univeriity  of  Salamanca,  he  was  chofen  by  Philip  IV.  to 
be  of  the  council  of  war,  and  afterwards  of  that  for  the  In- 
dies :  but  a  hearty  concern  for  his  falvation,  as  'tis  faid,  in- 
duced him  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical  life.  In  confequence 
whereof,  king  Philip  IV.  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Les  Angeles  in  New-Spain  in  North-America,  October  30, 
1639.  There  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  holy  prelate, 
which  however  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  preferve  him  from 
the  perfecutions  of  fome  monks,  who  created  him  much 
trouble,  becaufe  he  maintained  fteadily  the  rights  of  his  bi~ 
fhopric.  He  was  alfo  governour  of  New-Spain,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Don  Diego  Pachero,  duke  of  Efcalona  ;  and  coming 
home  to  give  an  account  of  h  s  conduct  to  the  king,  his  ma- 
jefty  obliged  him  to  accept  the  bifliopric  of  Ofma,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1653,  where  this  prelate  continued  to  live  with  the 
fame  reo-ularity  he  had  always  obferved,  without  interrupting 
his  holy  exercifes,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
to  be  the  3oth  of  September  1659,  when  he  died  in  the 
odour  of  fanclity.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  in  Spa-  Morer« 
nilh,  a  lift  of  which  is  inferted  below  (A). 

(A)  Thefe  are  as  follow:  The  hif-  life;  His   firft  Letter  to  the  pope, 

tory    of  the    fiege    and  fuccours   of  dated  25111  May  1647  5  Second  Let- 

Fonterabia,   in  16385  Difcurfos  E-  ter  to  the   fame,  dated  January    8, 

fpirituales  ;  Varorv  de  defcos  ;  Paftor  1649;   Anfvver  to  a  memorial  pre- 

de  noftra  buena  j  Cartas  Paftorales  5  fented  to  the  king  of  Spain  againft 

Hiftoria     Real;     Anno    Efpiritual  ;  him  by  the  jefuits  in  1652  5  Hiftory 

Cartas  deS.Terefa,  con  notas  5  Me-  of  the  cor.queft  of  China  by  the  Tar- 

morial  parle  dignidad  Obifpal  ;   Vide  tars,    translated    into  French   by    M. 

interior  d'un    peccador  arrepantido,  Colle. 
printed  in   1686.     This  is  his  own 

PALAPRAT  (John)  lord  of  Bigot,  ecuyer  dean  of  the 
capitouls  of  Tholoufe,  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Jeux 
Floraux  in  the  fame  town,  fecretary  of  the  precepts  to  the 
duke  de  Vendofme,  grand  prior  of  France  :  he  was  born  at 
Tholoufe  in  the  month  of  May  1650,  and  became  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  poets  for  his  talents  that  way  j  fo  that  he 

VOL,  IX,  I  car- 
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carried  the  prize  feveral  times  at  the  Jeux  Floraux.  He  had 
fcarcely  attained  his  twenty- fifth  year,  when  he  was  created 
capitoul.  In  February  1684  he  was  made  chief  judge  of  the 
confiilory.  In  i 6  86  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  his  court 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  :  but  he  did  not  incline  to  fettle  at 
Rome ;  and  going  thence  to  Paris,  he  refided  there  for  the 
moft  part  of  his  life  afterwards.  At  his  firft  coming,  he  wrote 
for  the  ftage  a  collection  of  eight  pieces,  which,  together 
with  the  fame  number  of  difcourfes  upon  feveral  fubjecls,  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1 7  1 1 .  We  have  alfo  of  his  a  fmall  collection 
of  poems  on  various  fubjecls  ;  and  there  are  eight  comedies, 
which  were  wrote  either  all  or  in  part  by  him,  but  are  not 
Supplement  yet  ^\nte^f  f|e  <jied  at  Paris,  October  23,  I/2I,  at  the 

dc  i  iris.  /-   f 

1736.         age  °f  feventy-two  years. 

PALEARIUS  (Aonius)  a  man  of  fingular  probity,  and  an 
txcellent  writer  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Veroli, 
an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  defcended 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  by  both  his  parents,  Matthew 
Palearius  being  his  father,  and  Claire  Janella  his  mother,  of 
whom,  however,  we  know  nothing  further  than  that  he  loft 
them  both  while  he  was  a  young  man,  and  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  them  ^A).  He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Anthony, 
but  afterwards  changed  it,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  made  a  great  progrefs, 
and  then  proceeded  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity.  The 
deiire  which  he  had  to  perfect  himfelf  in  thefe  fciences  promp- 
ted him  to  travel  through  the  greateft  part  of  Italy  ;  and  to 
that  end  he  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous profeflbrs  in  every  place  he  vifited.  His  longeft  refidence 
was  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  for  fix  years,  till  that 
city  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (B)  when  the  dif- 
orders  committed  by  the  troops  of  that  prince,  leaving  no 
hopes  of  enjoying  that  tranquillity  which  he  wanted,  he  took 
up  a  refolution  to  depart,  and  retire  to  Tofcany.  He  had  at 
this  time  a  great  inclination  to  travel  into  France,  Germany, 
and  even  as  far  as  Greece ;  but  the  narrownefs  of  his  for- 
tune  would  not  admit  of  indulging  that  pleafure. 

(A)  The  epitaph  is  in  Latin,  and  nella,  who  all  died  before  him. 

may  be  feen  in   Niceron,  torn.    16.  (B)    He   returned    to    it    feveral 

He  appears  thereby  to  have  had  three  times,   after  it  had  fuffered  that  ca- 

s,  Elizabeth,  Frances,  and  Ja-  lamity,     Palear.  epift.  4.  lib.  i. 

On 
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On  his  arrival  in  Tofcany,  he  made  choice  of  the  city  of 
Siena  for  his  fixed  abode,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the 
pleafantnefs  of  the  fituation,  and  the  fprlghtlinefs  and  fagacity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  he  fold  his  eflate  at  Veroli, 
in  the  refolution  never  to  fee  any  more  a  place  where,  tho' 
he  was  bom,  yet  he  was  not  beloved.  He  purchafed  a  coun- 
try-houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  called  Ceciniana, 
which  he  fancied  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cecina,  one  of 
Cicero's  clients.  Here  he  propofed  to  retire  on  his  leifure 
days,  and  accordingly  embelliihed  it  as  much  as  poflible.  At 
Siena  he  entered  likewife  into  matrimony  with  a  youno;  wo- 
man, whom  he  was  paffionately  fond  of  all  his  life  after- 
wards. She  brought  him  four  children,  two  boys,  called 
Lampridius  and  Phredrus,  and  two  girls  named  Afpafia  and 
Sophonifba.  He  was  alfo  made  profefTor  of  polite  letters,  and 
had  a  great  number  of  pupils. 

But  his  career  was  a  little  difturbed  by  the  quarrel  which 
he  had  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  grew  impatient  to 
fee  his  own  reputation  eclipfed,  by  the  fuperiorluftre  made  by 
Palearius.  We  are  not  told  the  particular  point  upon  which 
the  conteft  commenced  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  profefibr 
was  defended  by  the  famous  Peter  Aretin,  who,  perhaps 
prompted  thereto,  more  in  order  to  revenge  his  own  caufe,  or 
gratify  his  own  detracting  humour,  than  for  any  refpecl  he  had 
for  Palearius,  compofed,  againft  his  envious  rival,  an  Italian  co- 
medy or  farce,  which  wasacled  upon  theftage  at  Venice.  And 
Co  poignant  was  the  ridicule,  that  the  fubjecl:  of  it  thought  pro- 
per to  quit  Siena,  and  retire  to  Lucca,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed fome  time  after,  tho'  with  much  reluclance,  by  Palea- 
rius, concerning  which  we  have  the  following  account. 

Anthony  Bellantes,  a  nobleman  of  Siena,  being  impeach- 
ed of  feveral  mifdemeanors,  employed  Palearius  to  plead  his 
caufe.  Accordingly,  our  profeiTor  made  fo  excellent  a  fpeech 
before  the  fenate  of  that  city  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted and  difmifTed  ;  but  the  fame  nobleman  having  fome 
time  after  accufed  fome  monks  of  robbing  his  grandmother, 
employed  his  advocate  again  to  fupport  the  charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monks  accufed,  making  oath  of  their  in- 
nocence, were  cleared  by  the  court;  and  neither  did  this  fa- 
tisfy  them.  They  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  profecu:ion, 
and  refolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the 
defender  of  it.  In  this  fpirit  they  flew  to  their  ufual  weapon, 
the  fiery  tongue;  afperfed  him  both  in  their  fermons,  and  on 
all  other  occafions,  as  an  impious  wretch,  unfit  to  be  har- 

I  2  boured 
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boured  in  a  chriftian  country  (c).  Palearius,  however,  de- 
fended himfelf  with  fo  much  flrength  of  reafon  and  eloquence, 
that  the  accufations  were  dropt  (D).  Yet  finding  himfelf  ftill 
expofed  to  many  vexatious  perfections,  he  grew  tired,  and 
chagrined  to  that  degree,  that  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to 
teach  polite  literature  at  Lucca. 

He  had  a  handfome  gratuity,  and  was  only  to  attend  his. 
fcholars  one  hour  in  the  twenty -four  :  yet  it  was   entirely 
owing  to  the  expences  of  his  family  that  he  engaged  in  this 
employ,  which  he  declares  was  harfh,  grievous,  and   even 
odious  to  him.     His  wife  loved  parades,  his  children  follow- 
ed her  example,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  turn  preceptor  or 
ichool-mafter,  againft  his  inclination,  fearing  at  the  fame  time 
that  this  employment  would  damp  his  genius,  and  leflen  the 
ilrong  propenfion  he  had  for  ftudies  of  a  more  exalted  na- 
ture.    He  had  palled  feme  years  at  Lucca,  before  he  obtained 
the  offer  of  feveral  immunities  and  a  handfome  ftipend  from 
the  magiftrates  of  Milan.     He  gladly  complied  with  fo  many 
marks  of  their  efteem  for  him,  and  feemed  now  to  be  fettled 
there    in    peace   for  life.     But  the  event  proved  otherwife. 
Paul  V.  who  had  been  a  Dominican  monk,  coming  to  the 
pontificate  on  the  5th  of  January  1566,  had  a  mind   to  dif- 
tinguifh  his  entrance  upon  that  dignity  with  fome  remarkable 
punifbment  of  herefy,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  ordered  the 
caufe  of  Palearius  to  be  re-heard.     Whereupon  this  learned 
perfon,  when  he  lead:  fufpecied   any   fuch  profecuticn,  was 
arrefted  at  Milan,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  eafily 
convicled  of  having    faid,  That  the  German  doctors   who 
followed  Luther  were  to  be  commended,  in  refpecl  to  fome 
points,  and   that   the   court   of  the    inquifition    was   erected 
•for  the  dcftrucYion  of  men  of  learning  (E).     Accordingly  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  the  fentence  was  executed 

(e)  The  monks  declared  him  a  he-  (s")  Notwithftanding    the  former 

relic,  becaufe  he  difapproved  feveral  agreement,  yet   three    copies  of  his 

fuperftitious   practices  ;    neither   did  Apology   were  preferved  ;     one    of 

they  approve  of  the    book    he   had  which  he  kept  himfelf. 'His  adverfary 

written  on  the  death  of  Chrift.  kept  another,  and   the  third  was   in 

(i>)  The  affair  was  amicably  con-  the  hands   of  Peter  Vidorius.     The 

eluded,  that  all  the  copies  fiiould  be  copy  which  remained  in  the  accufer's 

"burnt  of  his  Apology,  where  he  had  pofleffion  was  made  ufe  of  to  convict 

maintained,  that  thole  German  doc-  him.     At    the  time  when  Palearius 

tors  who  followed  Luther  deferved  wrote   this   Apology,     he    feems  to 

commendation,  on  certain  accounts,  have  been  a  good  proteftant,  but  did 

and    that  the  inquifition   was  infti-  not  fay  all  he  thought.  See  the  lift  of 

tuted  to    put   men  of  learning    to  of  his  works, 
death. 

the 
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fame  year  1566.     However,  he  was  not  burnt  alive,  as 
M.  de  Thou  tells  us  (F),  being  firft  hanged  and   ftrangled, 
as  we  are  afTured  by  Latinus  Latinius,  who  was  at  Rome 
when  he  fufTered,  and  who  indeed  has  made  a  very  childifh 
remark  againft  him.     Happening  to  fee  a  letter  addrefled   to 
him  by  cardinal  James  Sadolet,  in  thefe  terms,  Antonio  Pa- 
leario  Verulano,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  Palearius,  thro' 
an  impious  principle,  preferred  the  name  of  Aonius  (becaufe 
there  was  no  T)  before  that  of  Antonius,  where  there  ap- 
pears this  letter,  which  is  the  form  of  the  crofs.    This  Latinus 
conftrues  into  a  defign  Palearius  had  to  renounce  that  mark 
of  chriftianity,  not  forefeeing,  continues  he,  that  the  contempt 
of  that  crofs  would  one  day  bring  him  to  a  calamitous  and  in- 
famous punifhment  (G).     Our  author  wrote  feveral  pieces, 
and  was  greatly  refpecied  by  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his 
time,    fuch  as,    Peter  Bembus,    James   Sadoletus,    Francis 
Sfondratus,  Ennius  Philonardus,  cardinals  j  James  Benedic- 
Uis  Lampredius,  Mark  Anthony  Flaminius,  and  Andreus  AH- 
catus  ;  befides  others,  whole  names  may  be  feen  in  the  cata- 
logue to  the  laft  edition   of  his  letters,  containing  the  names 
of  his  feveral  correfpondents  in  learning.     In  which  edition 
alfo  is  fubjoined  to   the  preface  an  excellent  character  which 
feveral  learned  men  have  given  of  him,  to  which  we  refer  ths 
curious  reader,  and  (hall  only  infert  the  fenfe  of  fome  verfes 
in  Latin,  by  Baptifta  Pigni,  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Aonius,  glory  of  the  tuneful  nine, 

The  golden  verfes  which  thy  Riccius  gave  me 

Attentively  I've  read  ;  and  thofe  who  once 

Perufe  them,  can  but  wi(h  oft  to  repeat 

The  pleafmg  tafk,  and  read  them  ten  times  over, 

Therein  you  prove  the  foul  to  be  immortal. 

Thefe  books  eternity  will  fully  prove, 

And  that  themfelves  fhall  laft  to  endlefs  ages 


The  piece  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  De  immortalitate 
animx,libritres(i}  is  his  mafter-piece;  fome  account  of  which, 

together 

(y)  In  Hiftor.  lib.  39.  p.  m.  779.     of  the  foul's  immortality  againftLucre- 

(0)  See  fome  Iambics  of  Latinus     tius,  for  which  reafon  Daniel  Paraeus 
againft  Palearius.  annexed  it  to  his  edition  of  that  poet, 

(H)  John   Baptifta  Pigni   carmin.  published   at  Francfort    1631,  8vo. 

Kb.  3.  p.  m.  81.     The  original  be-  There  are  five  imperfedl  hemillics  in 

gins,    Aoni    decus  Aonum  fcrorum,  the  courfe  of  thefe  three  books,which 

&c.  were  perhaps  left  fo  in  imitation  of 

(1)  In  it  he  eftablifhes  the  do&rine  Virgil  5  but  if  this  was  his  defign,  he 

I  3  imitated 
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together  with  a   lift   of  his  other  works,  may  be  feen   in 
the  notes  (i  and  K). 

imitntec!  that  poet  in  nothing  elfe,  His  works  came  out  under  this  title, 
his  verification  being  no  ways  Vir-  Aonii  Palearii  opera.  Ad  illam  edi- 
gilian.  However,  cardinal  Sadolet  tionem,  quam  ipfe  auclor  recenfuerat 
beflows  high  encomiums  upon  it,  et  au^erat  excufa,  cum  novisacceflio- 
in  a  letter  to  Palearius,  inferted  in  his  nibus  locupletata,  Amftelod.  169'-, 
Letters,  p.  562.  It  was  printed  by  8vo.  This  edition  contains  all  the 
Gryphius  in  1536,  in  i6mo,  and  has  pieces  above  mentioned,  and  the  ad- 
gone  thro'  feveral  imprefllons,  and  is  ditions  are  only  two  letters  of  Palea- 
inferted  in  our  authrr's  works.  rius,  extracted  from  other  collections, 
(K  )  Thefe  are,  Epiftolarum,  libri  4.  with  five  other  letters  written  to  him. 
Orationes  et  deimmortalitate  animo-  In  the  preface  is  given  a  circumftan- 
rnm,  hbri  ties,  Lugdun.  Sebaft.  tial  account  of  the  author's  life.  Ead. 
Gryphius,  1552,  8vo  ;  item,  Bremse  opera  recenfuit  et  difTertationem  de 
1619,  i?moj  item  Bafileae  twice,  vita  fatis  et  meritis  Aonii  pra?mifit, 
Thefe  :  4  orations,  and  the  letters,tho'  Fred.  Ant.  Halhaver,  Jenge  1728, 
of  no  great  importance,  yet  contain  8vo.  There  is  alfo  a  piece  extant, 
feveral  particulars  of  Palearius's  life  ;  with  the  following  title,  Dialogo  in- 
AdHo  in  pontifices  Romanes,  et  eo-  titulato  il  grammatico  Overo  delle 
rum  afleclas  aH  imperatorem  Rom.  falfe  Efercitationi,  delle  fcuole  (da 
reges  et  principesChriftianae  reipub-  Aonio  Paleario)  Perugia  1717,  men- 
licse  fummos  Oecumenici  cencilii  prae-  tioned  in  Bibl.  Mencheniana,  p.  750, 
fides,  cum  de  confilio  Tridentino  ha-  Leip.  1727,  8vo.  The  Paris  fupple- 
bendo  deliberaretur.  He  wrote  this  ment,  of  1736,  adds  alfo  two  Plead- 
piece  with  a  defign  to  get  it  prefent-  ings  of  our  author,  one  in  defence  of 
cd  by  the  emperor's  ambaifadors,  to  a  nobleman  of  Siena,  and  the  other 
the  council  of  Trent.  It  is  a  regular  upon  a  delicate  fubjeft  ;  both  which 
plan  in  defence  of  the  proteftants,  do  him  honour  He  alfo  wrote  a 
and  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  i  606.  Difcourfe  upon  the  paffion  of  Chrift 
See  Ada  Erudita,  for  Jan.  1696,  in  Italian,  which  is  loft;  but  the 
p.  44,  Poemata.  This  confifts  of  plan  of  it  is  in  Palearius's  Orations^ 
fome  poems,  printed  at  Paris  in  i  576.  p.  90,  91." 

PALF.IN  (John)  a  fworn  furgeon  of  good  repute,  was 
born  at  Ghent  in  Flanders;  and  being  made  anatomift  and 
reader  in  furgery  in  that  city,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that 
way,  and  was  befides  an  eminent  practitioner  in  his  profef- 
fion  ;  upon  feveral  fubje£ts  of  which  he  wrote  with  good 
learning  and  judgment  (A).  He  died  at  Ghent  in  an  advan- 
ced age,  in  1730.  He  had  an  intimate  connection  with 
Davaux,  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  St.  Come  at  Paris ;  and  M. 

(A)  His  works  are,  An  Ofteology  mongers,  and    a   Differtation  of  the 

or  defcription  of  the   bones,  in  Fie-  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  foetus, 

mim,    tranflated     by     himfelf    into  againft  M.  Mery,  of  the  academy  of 

French  ;  An  account  of  the  difleclion  fciences  at    Paris';  The  Anatomy  of 

of  two  mo.nflrous  infants  joined  to-  the   human   body,    &c.  in    Flemifh, 

gether,  in  Flemifh  ;   A  defcription  of  tranflated  by  the  author  into  French, 

the  parts  of  generation  in  a  woman,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
together  with  Licetus's  Treatife  of 

Heifter 
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Heifter  in  his  book  of  Surgery,  quotes  a  treatife  upon  the 
fame  fubjed,  wrote  in  the  German  tongue,  by  M.  Pal- 
fin. 

PALINGENIUS  (Marcellus)  a  famous  Italian  poet,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  fixfeenth  century,  and  was  born  at  Stellada 
in  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara,  upon  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  river  Po.  We  are  told  by  fome  authors,  thas  his  true 
name  was  Pierre  Angelo  Manzolli,  of  which  MarcelloPalin- 
genio  is  the  anagram  (A).  He  is  chiefly  known  by  a  celebrated 
poem  which  he  wrote,  with  the  title  of  Zodiacus  Vitae,  in 
twelve  books.  He  fpent  feveral  years  in  compofing  it,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Hercules  II.  of  Efte,  duke  of  Ferrara;  and 
fome  fay  he  was  phyfician  to  that  prince  :  but  this  will  admit 
of  a  doubt;  at  lead  'tis  certain  he  was  not  fo  when  he  wrote 
the  dedication  to  his  ZodLck.  This  poem  brought  him  into 
many  troubles  and  perfections  by  the  churchmen.  He  fpoke 
in  it  with  great  freedom  againft  the  monks  and  the  ai>ufes  of 
the  church,  and  he  was  inferted  in  the  Index  librorum  prohibi- 
torum  for  a  Lutheran  heretic  of  the  firft  clafs,  as  an  impious 
author.  'Ti;.  certain,  he  carries  too  far  the  objections  of  li- 
bertines and  fcoiFers  at  religion,  otherwife  his  work  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  judicious  and  philofophical  maxims,  in 
which  light  it  may  be  reckoned  a  truly  philofophical  fatire 
againft  immorality  and  prejudice.  And  in  the  clofe  of  the 
dedication  he  declares  himfelf  a  good  catholic,  fo  far  as  to 
fubmit  all  his  opinions  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church.  This 
declaration  might  perhaps  have  fecured  him  againft  the  in- 
quifition,  had  the  affair  related  only  to  fome  particular  tenet; 
but  this  fort  of  fubmiffion  does  not  extend  to  principles  of 
impiety,  which  Palingenius  was  not  without  reafon  fufpecled  to 
teach.  In  his  third  book,  for  inftance,  he  inculcates  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus  without  the  leaft  referve.  He  published  this  book 
in  1536,  and  again  at  Bafil  in  1537  (B'»  an^  feems  not  to 
have  lived  long  after  that  date,  from  what  Gyraldus  fays,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1543,  and  relates,  that  after  his  burial, 


(A)  Perhaps  Palingenius  is  not  the  in  1733.     ^art  °^  lt  was  a^°  tranf- 
name  of  his  family,  but   that  name  lated  inro   French  by   Scsevola  Lam- 
turned  into  Greek,  according  to   the  marthinus  in  veife,  and  inferted  a- 
cuftom  of  thofe  times.  mong  his  poems,  entituled,  His  firft 

(B)  It  was  alfo   published   under  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1569.   An. 
this  title,  Palingenii  Marcelli  Zodia-  imitation  of  it  was  likewife  wrote  by 
cus  vitae  emendatus  et  auclus,   Rott.  Barthius,    and    entituled,     Zodiacus 
1722  5  a  French  tranflation  by  M.  de  vitsc  ChrifUanae,  &c.  Francfort  1623, 
la  Monnerieck,  was  printed  in  Hoi-  8vo. 

land  in  1731  ,  and  again  with  notes 

I  4                                         hh 
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his  body  was    ordered  to  be  dug  up,    in  the  intention  to  have 

it  burnt  :  but  that  execution  was  prevented  by  the  duchefs  o* 
Bayle   and    T,  ,  .  ,      ,  .  .  .      J 

Moreri,       .rerrara,  who,   tis  thought,  had  received  him  at  her  court  a- 
mono;  the  Lutherans. 

£9 

PALLADIO  (Andrew)  a  celebrated  Italian  architect  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Vicenza  in  Lombardy. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  who  laboured  particularly  to  reftore  the 
ancient  beauties  of  architecture,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
revive  true  ta(le  in  that  fcience.  As  foon  as  he  had  learned 
the  principles  of  that  art  from  John  George  Trifiinus,  a 
learned  man,  who  was  a  Patrician  or  Roman  nobleman,  of 
tbe  fame  town  of  Vicenza,  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  ap- 
plying himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  fludy  the  ancient  mo- 
numents, he  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  their  architects,  and  pof- 
fefltd  himfelf  with  all  their  beautiful  ideas.  This  enabled  him 
to  icftore  their  rules,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  barba- 
rous Goths,  He  made  exact  drawings  of  the  principal  works  of 
antiquity  which  were  to  be  met  with  at  Rome  ;  to  which  he 
added  Commentaries,  which  went  through  feveral  impref* 
fions,  with  the  figures.  This,  tho'  a  very  ufeful  work,  yet  is 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  four  books  of  architeclure  which  he 

^— -  • 

publifhed  in  1570.  The  laft  book  treats  of  the  Roman 
temples,  and  is  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  gives  him  the 
preference  to  all  his  predeceilors  upon  that  fubjecl.  It  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  Roland  Friart,  and  into  Englifh 
by  feveral  authors.  Inigo  Jones  wrote  fome  excellent  re- 

Moren         marks  upon  it,  which  were  publifhed  in  an  edition  of  Palladio 

i/Advocat.  by  Leoni  in  I/-J2,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

PALLADIUS,  bifhop  of  Helenopolis   in  Bythynia,    and 

afterwards  of  Afpona,  was  by  nation  a  Galatian,  and  born 
at  Cappadocia.  He  became  an  Anchorite  in  the  mountain 
of  Nebria  in  388,  and  was  made  a  bifhop  in  401.  This  pre- 
late was  a  fait  friend  to  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  whom  he  never 
forfook  during  all  the  time  of  his  perfecution,  not  even  in 
his  exile  into  the  country  of  the  Blemmycs.  He  went  to 
Rome  fome  time  after  the  death  of  that  faint,  and  at  the 
requeft  of  Laufus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  he  compofed  the 
hiiiory  of  the  Anchorites  or  Hermits,  which  he  intituled 
Laufiaca,  after  the  name  of  that  lord,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
it  in  419  or  420,  when  it  was  wrote,  being  then  in  the  2cth 
year  of  his  epifcopacy,  and  the  fifty- third  of  his  age.  For  the 
reft,  Palladius  was  accufed  of  being  an  Origenifr.  'Tis  true, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  St,  Jerom5  of  whom  he  does  not  fpeak 

very 
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very  favourably,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  Ruffinup, 
prieft  of  Aquileia  j  but  perhaps  no  good  proof  can  be  drawn 
thence  of  his  Origenifm.  He  had  been  the  difciple  of  Eva- 
grias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even  fufpe&ed  to  adhere  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  Pelagius.  He  died  in  the  fifth  century,  but  what: 
year  is  not  known.  His  hiftory  was  publifhed  in  Greek  by 
Meurfius  at  Amfterdam  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum  :  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  the  life  of  St.  John  Chryfoflom,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
M.  Bigot,  printed  in  1680. 

PALLAVICINI    (Ferrante)    a  confiderable   Italian  wit, 
was  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  noble  family,  feated  in 
Placentia,  where  he  was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century.     He  gave  very  ftrong  marks  of  an  elevated  genius 
from  his  infancy,  and  quickly  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge 
in  the  rudiments   of  claflical  learning.     After  which  he  was 
fent  to  compleat  his  education  in  the   monaftery  of  Auguftin 
friais,  of  the  congregation  of  Latran,  called  the  Houfeof  the 
Paffion  at   Milan.     Here  he  took  the  habit,  lived   in  great 
efteem,  improved   himfelf  in  piety  as  well  as  learning,  and 
railed  great  expeclations  of  making  a  precious  figure  in  elo- 
quence ;    but  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  he  engaged 
in  an   intrigue  with  a  young  courtezan    of  Venice,  whofe 
charms  proved  irreiiftible  ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  full  en- 
joyment of  them  without  any  reftraint,  he  obtained  leave  from 
his   general   to  make  the  tour  of  France.     Accordingly  he 
made  a  fhew  of  fetting  out  for  that  country,  but  this  was 
only  a  blind  to  cover  his  real  defign.     He  never  once  left 
Venice,  and  lived  privately  there,  inchanted  in  the  arms  of 
his  Venus :  and  having  too   ready  a  talent  at   inventing  fic- 
tions, he  impofed  upon  his  friends,  by  fending  them  frequent- 
Jy,  in  letters,  feigned  accounts  of. his  travels  through  France; 
informing  them  at  the  fame  time  of  the  feveral  things  tranf- 
acled  in  that  court,  which  he  learned  from   the  advices  of 
many  confiderable  perfons  with  whom  he  correfponded. 

All  this  while  the  money  flew  with  expanded  wings,  fo  that 
|t  was  not  long  before  he  found  his  purfe  well  drained.  In 
this  exigence  he  naturally  had  recourfe  to  his  wits  for  raifing 
recruits.  He  wrote  for  the  bookfellers,  who  gave  him  a  good 
price  for  his  productions ;  and  he  compofed  feveral  pieces, 
more  for  the  fake  of  lucre  than  any  fondnefs  of  being  an  au- 
thor. Among  other  things,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  letters, 
moftly  of  a  fatyrical  kind,  which  he  called,  The  Courier  rob- 
bed of  his  Mail.  The  work  appeared  at  firft  in  fuch  a  cad: 
as  could  not  give  much  oiFence,  except  to  the  Spaniards, 

againii 
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againft  whom  he  had  a  grudge  (A).  Accordingly  the  piece 
was  licenfed  oy  the  inquifitors  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  fecretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  licenfer  of  books,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
his  Imprimatur,  though  great  intereft  was  employed  for  that 
purpofe  ;  neither  would  he  return  the  manufcript.  This  en- 
raged Pallavicini  fo  much,  that  had  not  his  rafhnefs  been 
retrained  by  his  friends,  he  would  have  purfued  the  affair  to 
his  own  ruin. 

At  length  he  got  an  opportunity  of  travelling  into  Germany 
with  duke  Amalfi  in  the  character  of  his  chaplain.  This  trip, 
as  might  be  expected,  had  no  falutary  effect  either  upon  his  wit 
or  his  morals.  On  the  contrary,  finding  himfelf  from  the 
manners  of  the  Germans  more  at  liberty,  he  indulged  his 
genius  and  paflions  with  greater  freedom ;  and  after  a  reil- 
dence  there  of  fixteen  months  with  the  duke,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  with  a  face  marked  all  over  with  odious  blotches  like 
the  evil,  and  a  mind  refolved  to  facrifice  to  his  refentment  at 
the  rifk  of  his  life.  He  was  determined  to  have  his  full  mea- 
fure  of  revenge  againfl  the  fecretary  of  the  republic,  for  keep- 
ing his  manufcript  juft  mentioned,  and  with  him  he  joined 
the  family  of  the  Barberini,  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  his  ne- 
phews, becaufe  they  endeavoured,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
jefuits,  to  get  all  his  marmfcripts  forbid  the  prefs.  In  this 
rancorous  fpirit  he  caft  his  Courier  into  a  new  model,  and 
enlarged  it  with  many  additional  letters  and  difcourfes.  Thus 
new  fabricated,  he  offered  it  to  a  bookfeller,  who  undertook 
to  get  it  printed  ;  but  our  author  was  betrayed  by  a  pretend- 
ed friend,  who  was  a  fpy,  and  informed  againft  him  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Vitelli,  then  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  juft 
as  the  work  was  finished  at  the  prefs :  at  the  fame  time,  this 
treacherous  friend  bought  the  whole  impreflion  (B)  ;  and  up- 
on the  nuncio's  complaints,  Pallavicini  was  imprifoned.  In 
this  condition  he  found  a  friend  in  one  of  his  miftrefTes,  who 
feeing  him  abandoned  by  mod  of  his  patrons  and  friends,  not 
only  fupported  him,  but  found  means  to  convey  letters  to 

(A)  Perhaps  from  a  fpirit  of  rival-  cinius's   life  prefixed  to  his  works, 

fhip  with  Count  della  Rocca,  ambaf-  p.  3. 

fador  from  his  catholic  majefty,  who  (B)  He  reprefented  to  the  book- 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  fine  parts,  and  feller  the  great  hazard  of  keeping  the 
delighted  in  literary  difputes  with  the  books  by  him,  and  then  bought  the 
Italians,  keeping  a  prefs  in  his  own  whole  impreffion,  which  he  after- 
houfe,  where  he  ufed  to  print  both  wards  fold  to  great  advantage.  Id. 

the  challenges  and  anfwers,    Pallavi-     p.  A, 

v  «  . 

him, 
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him,  by  which  file  gave  him  fuch  informations  as  enabled  him 
to  make  a  proper  defence,  and  recover  his  liberty. 

But  a  war  having  broke  out  in  the  mean  time  between  the 
Barberini  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  our  author,  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  fuppofed  inftruments  of  his  imprifonment, 
wrote  a  piece,  entituled,  The  tinkling-;  Inftrumentto  call  toge- 
ther the  Barberini  Bees,  and  dedicated  it  in  terms  of  the  higheft 
contempt  to  the  Nuncio  Vitelli,  who  finding  in  theprefent  turn 
of  the  times,  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  complaints  on 
the  occasion,  procured,  by  a  confiderable  bribe,  one  Charles 
Morfu,  a  Frenchman  of  a  vile  character,  who  pretended  to 
pafs  for  a  gentleman,  to  enfnare  Pallavicini.  To  this  end, 
the  traitor  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  infmuate  himfelf  in- 
to his  friendfhip,  and  at  length  exhorted  him  to  go  with  him 
to  France,  where  he  declared,  that  his  fortune  would  be 
made  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement,  which 
he  faid  was  given  to  men  of  letters  by  cardinal  Richlieu  ;  and 
to  colour  the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  car- 
dinal, inviting  our  author  to  France,  and  exprefling  a  defire 
he  had  to  eftablim  in  Paris  an  Academy  for  the  Italian  tongue, 
under  the  direction  of  Pallavicini ;  who  being  at  that  time, 
as  indeed  he  generally  was,  at  the  bottom  of  his  purfe,  by 
his  great  profusion,  accepted  the  propofal  upon  Morfu's  ad- 
vancing him  fome  money. 

And  now  Pallavicini,  fafcinated  by  the  profpec^  of  future 
gain,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  ilauahter, 
whitherfoever  the  traitor  thought  proper.  He  left  Venice 
very  much  againft  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  went  firil 
to  Bergamo,  where  he  fpent  a  few  days  with  fome  of  his 
relations,  by  way  of  giving  fome  entertainment  to  Morfu.. 
Then  they  fet  out  for  Geneva,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  our 
author,  who  propofed  to  get  fome  of  his  works  printed  there, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  Italy  (c).  But  this  guide, 
inftead  of  conducting  him  to  Paris,  took  the  road  to  Avig- 
non, where  crofling  the  bridge  of  Soraces,  in  the  county  of 
Venaiilin,  they  were  feized  by  a  gang  of  fbirri,  or  flierifFs 
officers,  on  pretence  of  carrying  contraband  goods,  and  con- 
fined. Morfu  was  foon  difcharged,  and  liberally  reward- 
ed (D)  ;  but  Pallavicini  being  carried  to  Avignon,  was  thrown 

(c)  The  titles  of  thefe  were,  La  (D)  We  are  told  that  Morfu  was 

Bacata  j  La  lettere  delle  Beftie  ;  Ra-  the  fon  of  a  Paris  bookfeller,  called  de 

gicnementi  de  Beati ;  La  Bifpofta  all1  Brefche,  and  that  he  was  killed  there 

Antibacanata  del  PadroTomafo,  with  feveral  years  after  by  one  of  Pallavi- 

fome    centuries  of  love  letters,  and  cini's  friends.     He  had  enjoyed  with 

other  compofnionsjbut  they  all  perifli-  impunity  the  rewards  of  his  villainy, 

ed  with  their  auihQrat  Avignon,  Moreri, 

into 
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into  prifon  there.  And  notwithftanding  on  his  examination 
concerning  fome  papers  found  upon  him,  he  made  a  very  art- 
ful defence;  yet  all  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  fentence  was 
already  brought  from  Rome,  and  he  was  to  undergo  a  trial 
only  for  form's  fake.  To  this  end,  being  put  into  a  dark 
dungeon,  he  made  another  effort  for  an  efcape.  He  curried 
favour  fo  well  with  his  keeper  as  to  procure  wax  candles  to 
be  allowed  him,  under  pretence  of  amufmg  himfelf  with  read- 
ing ;  and  when  he  had  got  a  number  of  thefe  tapers,  he  fet 
fire  one  night  to  the  prifon  door,  in  hopes  of  marching  off  by 
that  means  j  but  the  ftratagem  not  fucceeding,  he  was  con- 
fined much  clofer,  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  After 
a  year's  fuffering,  he  was  brought  out  to  his  trial,  in  which 
he  made  an  excellent  defence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  being  acquitted.  He  had  even  begun  a  whimfical 
piece  on  the  fubjeit  of  melancholy  ;  but  he  was  fentenced  to 
die,  and  accordingly  loft  his  head  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

He  was  of  a  mixed  character  ;  on  the  one  hand,  of  fo  heed- 
kfs  and  profuie  a  difpofition,  that  had  he  pofTefled  an  immenfe 
eftate,  he  would  have  fpent  it  all.     He  was  never  engaged  in 
a  virtuous  paffion,  being  inflamed  to  a  prodigious  degree  with 
the  love  of  the  meaneft  proftitutes.     On  the  other  fide,  no 
one  could  be  more  fmcere  and  faithful  in  his  friendfhips  ;  no 
man  was   ever  a  greater  prey   to   treachery  ;  infomuch,  that 
when  upon  his  releafe  out  of  prifon   in  Venice,  he  was  tali 
that  a  wretch  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  be'lieve  it,  faying,  How  can  this  be,  fince  he  declared 
himfelf  my  friend,  and  I  made  him  privy  to  all  my  concerns. 
It  was  his  cuftom   while  he  wore  a  religious  habit,  to  ftudy 
or  write  iwo  or  three  hours  in  bed  every  morning.     The  reft 
,  of  the  day  he  fpent  either  in  the  company  of  his  idle  com- 
panions, or  elfe  with  the  ladies.     But  after  he  had  entirely 
left  the  monaftic  life,  upon  pretence  of  fecuring  himfelf  from 
the  artifices  and  fnares  of  his  enemies,  he  lived  in  a  very  ir- 
regular manner.     He  affected,  either  through  neceffity  or  ca- 
price, a  filly  taciturnity  or  inflexibility,  that  favoured  more 
of  the  Stoic  than   the  Chriftian  :   in  the  principles  of  which 
religion  he  was  ftaggered,  by  difputing  upon  that  fubjecl  and 
divine  providence  with  a  German  officer  who  was  broke  up- 
on the  wheel.     He  was  a  fine  genius,  and  had  a  great  facility 
in   writing.     Till  he  corrupted   himfelf  by  the  commerce  of 
mean  lewd  women,  and  the  evil  practices  of  wicked  perfons  of 
his  own  fex,  he  wrote  pieces  worthy  of  immortality.   Though 
be  did  not  tyend  much  time  and  pains  in  compofing  or  re- 

vifmg 
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fifing  what  he  had  writ,  frequently  fending  to  the  prefs  the  firft 
exertions  of  his  genius,  yet  nature  had  given  him  fo  noble 
a  vein  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  greatly  improved  by  the 
perufal  of  the  beft  authors  in  his  juvenile  ftudies,  and  by  con- 
verfation,  that  his  firft  thoughts  were  equal  to  the  moil  la- 
boured compofaions  (E).  Notwithstanding  the  fame  of  his 
works,  he  ufed  to  fpeak  modeftly  of  himfelf,  but  never  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  flatter  any  great  man  upon  his  compofi- 
tions.  His  own  works  are  frequently  tinclured  too  ftrongly 
with  envy,  malice,  and  gall.  He  made  but  a  mean  figure  in 
converfation ;  and  when  in  company  with  perfons  of  worth 
and  diftinclion,  he  would  often  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  feem  quite  wrapt  up  in  thought,  never  exerting  his  wit 
and  humour  after  his  return  from  Germany,  but  when  in 
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(E)  The  titles  of  his  works  are  as 
follow  ;  La   Taliclea  ;  La  Sufanna  j 
II  Giufeppe  ;  II   Sanfonej  L'Amba- 
fciatore  Invidiato,  under  the  name  of 
AlcinioLupa  ;  La  Pudicilia  Scherita  ; 
La  Rhetorics  della  puttane ;  II  Cor- 
riere  Scaligiato,  and  the  continuation 
of  it  j  La  Baccinata  par  le  Ani  Bar- 
berici;  II  Dialogo  traduo  foldati   del 
Duca    di    Parma  ;    La   difgracia  del 
Conte  d'  Olivarez  ;  La  Rete  di  Vul- 
cano  ;  L'Anima  5  Vigilia  i  and  11  j 
and  a  letter  written  in  his  laft  impri- 
fonment.     The  whole  printed  in  two 
volumes,  together  with  a   piece  in- 
fcribed  to  him,  and  entituled,  Divor- 
tio   celefte,  a  French    translation  of 
which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1696;  being  a  moft  entertaining  piece. 
Jefus  Chrift,  fays  he,  obferving  that 
the  church  of  Rome,  his  fpoufe,  was 
become  a  proftitute  to  the  lufts  of 
many  Roman  pontiffs,  and  particu- 
larly to  Urban  VIII.  refolves  to  co- 
habit no   longer  with  an  adulterefs, 
but    to   divorce    himfelf   from    her. 
However,  in  orcer  to  proceed  with 
circumfpeclion,  and  for   an  example 
to   others,   he  refolves  firft   to    caufe 
an  exact  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the    fpoufe  in   queftion, 
and  commifiions  St.  Peter  to  defcend 
upon  earth  for  the  purpofe.     Accord- 
ingly, Peter  vifits  Lucca,  Parma,  Ve- 
nice j     and    laftly,    the    ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  and  the  city  of  Home, where  be- 
ing an  eye  witnefs  to  the-abufes^  and 


hearing,  by  the  complaints  of  multi- 
tudes,   of   the   ditfblutenefs    of    the 
church,  he  returns  to  heaven,  where 
the  complaints  of  Chrift  being  fully 
proved,  the  divorce  is  folemnly  pro- 
nounced.     From   this  feparation  of 
Chrift  from  his  fpoufe,  it  follows  that 
no  more  lawful  fons  are  born,  i.e.  men, 
fincerely  good  and  holy  j  as  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  commerce  in  which 
flie  had  been  engaged  with  adulterers, 
there  fprung  a  race  of  Chrillian  baf- 
tards,    that  is,    hypocrites,    among 
whom   are  included   the  jefuits  and 
others,  who,  under  a  fpecious  appear- 
ance of  fanctity,  are  the  moft  wicked 
and  perverfe  generation   upon  earth. 
Immediately  upon  the  publication  of 
this    divorce,    Luther,    Calvin,  and 
others,  go  and  offer  their  refpective 
churches  to  Chrift  as  a  fpoufe  for  him  : 
but  Chrift,    considering  the   injuries 
he  had   received    from    his   Romifh 
fpoufe,  refolves  to  lead  a  life  of  ce- 
libacy, rather  than  marry  among  per- 
fidious mortals.     The  whole  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts  :  the  firft  treats  o£ 
the  diffol'Jte  practices  of  the  adulterefs; 
the   fecond,  of  the    baftards  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and   the   third,  of 
the  affemblies  of  the  other  churches  at 
the  nuptials  of  Chrift :    but  the  firft 
book  is  only  published.     Mr.   Mon- 
noye  denies  Pallavicini  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  this  piece,  in  notes  in  Opuf- 
cula  Colometii. 

corn- 
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company  of  fome  mean  women.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  vice  or  virtue  was  moft  predomi- 
nant in  his  character.  His  death  gave  birth  to  a  dialogue* 
cntituled,  Anima  erranti  di  Ferrante  Pallavicini,  or  the  wan- 
dering Ghoft  of  Pallavicini.  Bcfides  his  life  at  the  head  of 
his  works  in  two  volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  to  the 
Divortio  celcfte,  at  Amfterdam  in  1696. 

PALLAVICINI  (Anthony)  cardinal,  bifhop  of  Venti- 
mielia  and  Pampelune,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1441.  He 
was  firft  bred  to  trade,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Ge- 
noefe  nobility,  and  joined  in  company  for  a  confiderabletime 
with  his  brethren,  who  followed  bufmefs  in  Spain  :  but  at 

*  * 

length  growing  weary  of  that  way  of  life,  he  went  in  1470 
to  Rome,  where  cardinal  John  Baptift  Cibo  took  him  into 
his  retinue,  and  procured  him  the  place  of  fecretary  or  fcribe 
of  the  apoftolical  letters.  This  employ  brought  him  into  the 
eye  and  knowledge  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  who  became  fo  much 
pleafed  with  his  wit  and  understanding,  that  he  gave  him  the 
bifhopric  of  Ventimiglia  ;  and  he  was  preparing;  to  go  and  reiide 
in  his  diocefe  when  that  pope  died,  in  Auguft  1484.  Here- 
upon cardinal  Cibo  begged  he  would  defer  his  journey  till 
the  election  was  over ;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  thereto, 
procured  him  to  be  nominated  among  thofe  who  are  ufually 
appointed  for  a  guard  to  the  conclave.  But  this  was  foon 
terminated  5  Cibo  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate  on  Sunday 
the  23d  of  the  fame  month  of  Auguft,  and  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  VIII.  This  was  matter  of  great  joy  to  Anthony 
Pallavicini,  whom  the  new  pope  retained  at  Rome,  gave  him 
the  poft  of  datary,  which  he  difcharged  with  great  prudence 
and  fidelity,  and  then  nominated  him  cardinal  in  March 
1489. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  who  fucceeded  Innocent  VIII.  had 
alfo  a  great  regard  for  the  cardinal,  and  particularly  efteemed 
him  for  his  firmnefs  and  courage,  and  procured  him  feveral 
biftioprics.  When  king  Charles  VIII.  entered  Rome  in  1494, 
this  pontiff",  who  had  retired  into  the  caftle  of  Saint  Angelo, 
ordered  cardinal  Pallavicini  to  receive  him  and  treat  with  him, 
which  he  managed  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  when  that  mo- 
narch departed  from  Naples  in  May  the  following  year  H95? 
the  pope,  who  had  given  him  too  great  offence  to  venture  his 
own  perion  before  him,  went  cut  of  Rome,  and  withdrew  to 
Orvieto,  ftill  committing  to  cardinal  Pallavicini  the  care  of 
negociating  affairs  with  his  majefty,  who  generoufly  furren- 

dered 
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dered  all  the  places  which  he  was  pofTefled  of  in  the  ecclefi- 
alticai  ftate. 

This  pope  Alexander  VI.  died  in  Auguft  1503,  and  in  the 
conclave  for  electing  his  fucceflbr,  Anthony  Pallavicint  was 
one  of  thofe  who  were  propofed  firft,  and  he  had  feveral  votes, 
but  his  private  enemies  took  a  deal  of  ill  natured  pains  a- 
gainft  him  ;  and,  'tis  faid,  among  other  things,  tried  to  dif- 
parage  him  in  a  fatyrical  quatrain,  which  however  was  an- 
fwered  by  one  of  his  friends  in  another  (A).  'Tis  certain, 
Pius  III.  was  elecled  pope,  who  was  foon  after  fucceeded  by 
pope  Julius  II.  by  whom  our  cardinal  was  employed  in  af- 
fairs of  the  greateft  importance,  and  was  particularly  fent  le- 
gat  to  Savona,  at  the  interview  between  Lewis  XII.  of  France 
and  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon.  The  legat  preffed  for  an 
order  to  return  to  give  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  nego- 
tiation ;  but  arriving  at  Rome  about  the  end  ofAuguft,  he 
fell  fick,  and  died  September  10,  1507,  aged  fixty  fix  years. 
His  bones,  which  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican, 
were  afterwards,  in  1596,  removed  to  that  of  St.  Mary  del 
Populo,  by  the  care  of  John  Baptift  and  Babilan  Pallavicini, 
his  great  nephews. 

(A)  The  firft  ran  thus  : 

Genua  cui  patrem,  genetricem  Gratia,  partum 

Pontus  et  unda  dedit,  hie  bonus  efie  poteft  ? 
Vani  funt  Ligures,  mendax  et  Grsecia  Breto, 
Nulla  fides  j  hasc  tu  fingula  folus  habes. 

To  which  the  reply  was  in  thefe  terms : 

Qui  malus  efle  poteft  patrem  cui  Genua,  matrem 

Gra?cia,  partum  pontus  et  unda  dedit  ? 
Sunt  malo  in  afiueti  Ligures  et  Graecia  docla  eft, 
,/Eneadum  et  genitrix  eft  Venus  orta  mari. 

PALLAVICINI  (Sforza)  a  jefuit  and  cardinal,  was  the  fon  of 
the  marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini  and  Frances  Sforza,  and  was 
born  at  Rome,  November  20,  1607.  Notwithftandmg  he 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  family,  yet  he  chofe  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  life,  nor  could  he  be  perfuaded  from  it  by  his  parents  or 
relations;  and  his  conduct:  was  ordered  in  that  character  with 
fuch  an  exemplary  regularity,  that  he  was  early  appointed  one 
of  thofe  prelates  who  affift  in  the  aflemblies,  called  congre- 
gations at  Rome,  being  of  that  del  buon  governo,  of  good 
government,  and  of  that  del  immunita  eccleiiadica,  of  the 
immunities  of  the  church.  He  was  alfo  received  into  the  fa- 
mous academy  of  hurjiourifts,  and  often  fat  at  the  head  of  thofe 
academicians  in-  quality  of  prefident.  He  was  likewife  go- 
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vernor  of  Jefi,  and  afterwards  of  Orvietto  and  Camerino,  un- 
der pope  Urban  VIII. 

But  all  thefe  advantages  did  not  hinder  him  from  renoun- 
cing the  world,  and  entering  into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  June  1638.     As  foon  as  he  had 
compleated  his   noviciate,    he  taught   philofophy   and  then 
theology.     At  length  pope  Innocent  X.   nominated  him  to 
examine  into  diverfe  matters  relating  to  the  pontificate,  and 
pope  Alexander  VII.  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1657.     This 
pontif  was  an  old  friend  of  Pallavicini,  who  had  been  fervice- 
able  to  him  when  he  came  to  Rome  with  the  name  of  Fabio 
Chigi.     He  had   even  contributed   to   advance  his  temporal 
fortune,  and  had  received  him  into  the  academy  of  the  hu- 
mourifts,   in  gratitude  for  which  Chigi  addrefltd  to  him  fome 
verfes,  printed  in  his  book,  entituled,  Philomathi  Mufae  ju- 
veniles.    When  Pallavicini   obtained   a   place  in   the  facred 
College,  he  was  alfo  appointed  at  the  fame  time  examiner  of 
the  bimops,  and  he  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  holy  office,  i.  e.  the  inquifition,  and  of  that  of 
the  council,  &c. 

His  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  wrought  no  change  in  his 
manner  of  life,  which  he  obferved  with  ftric~t  regularity  even 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  June 
1667,  and  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  compofed    a  Hiftory  of  the  council    of  Trent,  in  op- 

pofition   to  that  by  father  Paul,  the  Venetian.     The  hiftory 

is  well  wrote  in  Italian,  and  he  has  made  good  remarks  upon 

it.     His  great  fault  is,  that  he  expatiates  too  much  upon  the 

controverfy,  which  however  feems  to  be  necefTary  in  regard 

to  the  defign  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  of  defacing  the 

•p/rorpr;        bad  impreflions  which  he  thought  might  be  made  by  father 

J/Advocat.  Paul's  hiftory  of  the  fame  council  (A). 

(A)  We  have  alfo  feme  other  pieces  of  his  compofing  5  as,  Trattato  della 
Stile  j  Del  Bene  j  "Vindicauone  Soc.  Jef.  &c. 

PAMELIUS  (James)  a  learned  Fleming,  was  the  Ton  of 

Adolphus,  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 

born  at  Bruges  in   1536.     He  was  educated  at  Lou  vain  and 

B 'runt's      Pans,  and  became   afterwards  a  learned  divine   and   a  good 

Centura       critic.     Obtaining  a  canonry  in   the   church   of  Bruges,  he 

Authorum.  col]ecled  a  library,  and  formed  a  tlefign  of  giving  good  editions 

of  the  fathers  :  but  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  retire  to  St. 

Omer,    of  which  place   the  bifhop  made  him   archdeacon. 

Some  time  after,  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain  named  him  to  the 

i  provoft- 
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provoftfhlp  of  St.  Saviour  at  Utrecht,  and  after  that  to  the  bi- 
(hopric  of  St.  Omer  :  but,  as  he  went  to  BrufTels  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  he  died  at  Mons  in  Hainault.     His  death  hap- 
pened in  1587,  when  he  was  not  quite  fifty-two  years  old. 
He  was  the  author  of  fome  works,  but  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  critical  labours  upon  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  of  both 
which   writers    he    publifhed   editions,    and    prefixed   lives. 
**  The  commentaries  of  this  author  upon  Tertullian,  fays  Bibliothj 
"  Dupin,  are  both  learned  and  ufeful ;  but  he  digrefTes  too  des  Auteurs 
"  much  from  his  fubjeft,  and   brings  in  things  of  no  ufe  to^^JJSi" 
*'  the  underftanding  of  his  author  :"  and  he  pafies  much  the 
fame  judgment  of  his   labours  upon  Cyprian.     All  the  later  Ib.ld*  c>'~ 
editors  of  thefe  two  fathers  have  fpoken  well  of  Pamelius3pr' 
and  have  tranfcribed  his  beft  notes  into  their  editions. 

PANCIROLLUS  (Guy)  was  the  fon  of  Albert  Pancirol- 
lus,  a  famous  lawyer  in  his  time,  and  defcended  from  one  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  families  at  Reggio,  where  Guy  was  born 
on  the  lyth  of  April  1523.  He  learned  Latin  and  Greek  un- 
der Sebaftian  Carrado  and  Baffiano  Lando,  and  made  fo  great 
a  proficiency  in  a  fhort  time,  that  his  father  thought  him  fit 
to  proceed  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  fourteen  years  of  age* 
He  taught  him  the  firft  elements  of  that  faculty  himfelf,  and 
Guy  ftudied  them  incefTantly  under  his  father  for  three  years, 
but  without  neglecting  the  belles  lettres.  He  was  afterwards 
lent  into  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his  iludies  in  jurifprudence 
under  the  celebrated  profeflbrs  of  that  country.  He  went  firft 
to  Ferrara,  and  having  there  heard  the  lectures  of  Pafcalo  ami 
Hyppolitus  Riminaldi,  he  patted  thence  to  Pavia,  where  he 
had  for  his  mafter  the  famous  Andrew  Aleift.  He  afterwards 
profecuted  the  fame  ftudy  under  Marianus  Cocinus  at  Bologna, 
and  under  Marcus  Mantua  and  Julius  Oradini  at  Padua. 
Here  he  finimed  his  courfe,  having  fpent  feven  years  in  it; 
during  which  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  public  difputations 
on  feveral  occaftons  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  abilities  having 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  was  no- 
minated by  them  in  October  1^47,  while  he  was  only  a  ftu- 
dent,  fecond  profeflbr  of  the  institutes  in  the  univerfity  of  Pa- 
dua. This  nomination  obliged  him  to  take  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Marcus  Mantua. 
He  difchargsd  the  duties  of  this  employ  with  fo  much  care 
and  application,  that  in  three  years  time  an  addition  was  made 
to  his  falary,  viz.  in  1550.  And  after  he  had  filled  this  chair 
for  feven  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  firft  of  the  inftitutes 
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in  February  *5545  but  he  did  not  fit  long  in  this  :  for  Mat- 
thew Gibraidi,  fecond  profeffor  of  the  Roman  law,  dying  in 
1556,  Pancirollus  fucceeded  him  in  October  the  fame  year, 
and  he  held  this  poft  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years. 

At  length  he  grew  out  of  humour  with  the  univerfity,  on 
account  of  fome  difrefpe£fo  which  he  thought  were  (hewn  to 
him,  and  refolved  to  leave  it  upon  the  firft  occafion  that  of- 
fered. Such  a  one  happened  in-  1571,  when  upon  the  death 
of  Aimon  Craveta,  firft  profefTor  of  the  Roman  law  at  Turin, 
Emanuel  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy  offered  him  that  place,  with 
a  fahry  of  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  which  Pancirollus  glad- 
ly accepted  ;  nor  had  he  any  reafon  to  repent  of  this  change  : 
for  the  prince  fhewed  him  all  imaginable  refpecl,  as  did  al- 
fo  hisfon  Charles  Emanuel,  who  augmented  his  appointments 
with  a  hundred  pieces  more,  and  would  have  gone  flill  fur- 
ther, had  not  he  been  oppofed  by  the  heads  of  the  univerfity, 
in  the  apprehenfion  that  this  liberality  might  grow  into  a  cuf- 
tom,  fo  that  they  (hould  be  obliged  to  give  the  fame  to 
thofe  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  lecture.  The  republic  of 
Venice  foon  became  fenfibie  of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  his  depar- 
ture, and  were  defirous  to  repair  their  fault,  by  naming  him 
to  the  place  of  Cefa'lo,  who  died  in  1580:  but  Pancirollus 
found  himfelf  too  well  feated  at  Turin,  to  give  way  to  their 
application. 

However,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  at  iaft  :  for  the  air  of 
Piemont  proved  fo  noxious  to  him,  that  he  loft  one  eye  al- 
jnoft  entirely,  and  was  in  danger  of  Jofing  the  other.  The 
dread  of  fuch  a  difafter  induced  him  to  hearken  to  the  propo- 
fals  that  were  made  afrefh  to  him  in  1582  ;  and  a  falary  of  a 
thoufand  ducats  being  offered  to  him,  with  the  chair,  which  he 
had  fo  much  wifhed  for,  engaged  him  to  return  to  a  town  which 
he  had  quitted  only  out  of  chagrin.  The  duke  of  Savoy  did 
his  utmoft  to  keep  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  offered  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  fourteen  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  fear  of  grow- 
ing blind  carried  it  againft  all  other  confederations.  However, 
the  city  of  Turin,  will  ing  to  give  him  fome  marks  of  their  efteem, 
at  his  departure,  preferred  him  with  his  freedom,  accompa- 
nied with  fome  pieces  of  filver  plate.  He  returned  then  to 
Padua,  where  he  profefTcd  the  law  a  fecond  time,  till  the 
year  1599,  when  he  died  on  the  ift  of  June,  aged  feventy- 
Jix  years,  having  had  his  fiipend  augmented  to  the  fum  of 
twelve  hundred  ducats.  He  was  interred  at  St.  Juftin  in 
Padua,  after  funeral  fervice  had  been  performed  for  him  in 
the  church  of  St.  Anthony,  where  Francis  Vidua  of  that  uni- 
verfity 
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verfity  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.     His  works  are  infert- 
ed  below  (A). 

(A)  The  titles  of  them  are,  Noli-  ris  in  tres  libros  diftributus,  ah  Her- 

titia  utraque  dignitatum,   turn  orien-  cule  ex  fratre  Nepote  in  lucein  eduus  j 

tis  turn  occidentis  ultra  Arcadii  Ho-  Confilia  5  De  Claris  legum  interpreti- 

noriique    tetnpora,  et  in  eum    Guidi  bus  ;  Rerum  memorabilium  libri  du#, 

Pancirolli  Commentarium  ;  De  magi-  quarum  prior  deperditarum,  pofierior 

ftratibus  municipalibus  £  corporibus  noviter  invemarum    eft,    ex   Italico 

artifkam  libellus  ;   De  rebus  be'licis  ;  Latine    redditi   et  notis  illuftrati,   ab 

De    quatuordecim    regionibus    urbis  Henrico   Salmuth  ;  Stimuli  virtutum 

Romae  earumque  edificiis,  tarn   pub-  adolefcentite  Chriftianae  dicati  ex  Ita- 

licis  quam  privatus  libellus  j  Thefau-  lico  B,  Guil.  Baldefano  Latine  facti. 
rus  variarum  leclionum  utriufqueju- 

PANT^ENUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher  born  in  Sicily,  taught 
that  philofophy  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  from  the  year  ofChrift  180,  in  the  famous  fchool 
of  Alexandria,  where  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark,  founder  of 
that  church,  there  had  always  been  fome  divine  who  explain- 
ed the  holy  Scriptures  :  and  the  Ethiopians  having  requeued 
Demetrius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  fend  a  proper  perfon  to 
inftrucl  them  in  the  chriflian  religion,  he  fent  Pantasnus,  who 
gladly  undertook  the  million,  and  acquitted  himfelf  very  wor- 
thily in  it.  Tis  faid  that  he  found  the  Ethiopians  had  al- 
ready fome  knowledge  of  the  verities  of  the  chriftian  faith, 
which  had  been  declared  to  them  by  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
that  he  faw  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  which  had 
been  left  there  by  that  apoille  (A).  Panftenus,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Alexandria,  continued  to  explain  thefacred  books  un- 
der the  reign  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  did 
more  fervice  to  the  church  by  his  difcourfes  than  by  his  writ- 
ings. However,  he  ccrnpofed  fome  commentaries  upon  the 
Bible,  but  they  are  loft.  He  firft  ftarted  the  remark,  which 
has  been  followed  by  all  the  interpreters  of  the  prophecies 
fince,  That  they  are  often  exprefled  in  indefinite  terms,  and 
that  the  prefent  tenfe  is  frequently  ufed  both  for  the  praeteiite 
and  future  tenfes.  Tis  Theodoret  who  relates  this.  We  may 
form  a  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  Pantsenus  explain- 
ed the  Scriptures,  by  that  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

(A)  St.  Jerome  fays  that  Pantaenus  book  with  the  Ethiopians.  However, 

brought  it  away  with  him,  and  that  it  is   certain   Eufebius  mentions  th« 

it  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  his  time  in  fame  thing   before  Jerome  and   the 

the  Alexandrian    library  :     but   this  Chriftians  of  thofe  times  treated'  the 

ftory  is  not  generally  credited,  fince  no  fuppofed  improbability  of  the  fait  as 

good  reafon  can   be  given    why   St.  an  idle  pretence, 
Bartholomew  fliould  leave  A  Hebrew 
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Origen,  and  all  thofe  have  obferved,  who  were  trained  up 
in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  Their  commentaries  abound 
with  allegories :  they  frequently  leave  the  literal  fenfe,  and 
find  almoft  every  where  fome  myflery  or  other,  in  the  ex- 
plaining of  which  they  (hew  a  great  deal  of  erudition. 

mount's          PANVINIUS  (Onuphrius)  a  learned  Italian  of  the  order 
Cenfura  au- of  the  Hermites  of  St.  Auguftin,  was  a  man  of  all  the  au- 
thorum.       thors  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who  had  ftudied  antiquity  the 
def.1  writers  m0^  »  and  yet  died  before  he  reached  his  fortieth  year.     He 
efthei6th  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Verona  in  1529;  and  being 
century.       trained  to  literature,  became  indefatigable.     He  fpent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  reading  the  ancients,  which  made  Paul 
Epift.  9.     Manutius  call  him  Helluo  Antiquitatis.     He  took  for  his  de- 
Lib.  2,        vice  an  ox  between  an  altar  and  a  plough,  with  thefe  words, 
Iu  utrumque  paratus ;  fignifying,  that  he  was  equally  ready 
to   labour  for   the  fervice  of  God,  and   to   promote  human 
learning.     About  1550,  he   began  to   ftudy  ecclefiaftical  an- 
tiquities by   the  advice   of   Marcellus   Cervinus,    then   cardi- 
nal de  Santa  Croce,  and  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
cellus II.     His  firfl  book  was,  a  Chronicle  of  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals, which  was  printed  without  his  knowledge  at  Venice 
in  1557,  and  fome  time  after  more  correctly  by  himfelf.     Hs 
afterwards  continued  Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  whom   he 
flattered   more  than  Platina  had   done,  from  Sextus  IV.  to 
Pius  V.  and  fubjoined  annotations  to  the  lives  Platina  had  writ- 
ten.    Then  he  wrote  a  Difcourfe  concerning  St.  Peter's  Su- 

O 

premacy,  and  was  preparing  to  draw  up  a  complete  ecclefi- 
aftical  hiftory,  when  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  his  chief 
protector,  obliged  him  to  follow  him  into  Sicily.  He  died 
in  that  journey  at  Palermo  1568,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

We  have  mentioned  the  chief  of  his  works,  relating  to  dif- 
eipline  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  He  wrote  alfo  upon  Roman 
antiquities  and  other  prophane  fubjecls;  fuch  were  his  Faft'i 
ct  Triumphi  Romanorum  a  Romulo  ufque  ad  Carolum  V. 
Jmperatorem  ;  De  ludis  fecularibus ;  De  Republics  Romanaj 
De  Triumpho  >  De  ludis  Circenfibus,  &c.  The  four  laft 
pieces  are  printed  in  Gneviu-s's  collection  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  great  number  of  printed  books  and  manufcripts, 
which  Panvinius  had  compofed  at  that  age,  is  the  more  fur- 
prizing,  becaufe  they  are  ail  full  of  profound  learning,  and 
moft  of  them  upon  fmgular  fabjecrs,  which  had  not  then  been 
handled  ;  and  he  knew  aifo,  which  very  few  fcholars  do,  to 
join  an  eafy,  agreeable,  and  elegant  way  of  writing  to  his 
learning.  All  his  works  are  written  in  Latin. 

PAPIN 
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PAPIN  (Ifaac)  fome  time  a  minifter  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  at  laft  reconciled  to  that  of  Rome,  was  the 
author  of  fome  pieces  which  made  a  great  noife  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  his  own  life,  in 
which  he  tells  us  he  was  born  at  Blois,  and  defcended  from 
a  family  of  the  reformed  religion.    He  pafTed  thro'  his  fludies 
in  divinity  at  Geneva.     That  univerfity  was  then  divided  in- 
to two  parties  upon  the  fubject  of  Grace,  called  Particularifrs 
and  Univerfalifts,  given  in  the  following  account  of  himfelf, 
of  which  the  former  were  the  moil  numerous   and  the  moft 
powerful.     The  Univerfalifts  defired  nothing  more  than  a  to- 
leration, and  Mr.  Claude  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Turretin,  the 
chief  of  the  predominant  party,  exhorting  him  earneftly   to 
grant  that  favour.     But  Turretin  gave  little  heed  to  it,  arid 
M.  de  Maratz,  profeflor  at  Groning,  who  had  difputed  the 
point  warmly  againft  Mr.  Dailie,  oppofed  it  zealoufly,  and 
fupported  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  thofe  fynods  who  had 
determined  for  intolerancy.      There  happened  alfo  another 
difpute  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  which  occafioned  A'lr.  Papin 
to  make  feveral  reflections.     M.  Pajon,  already  mentioned  in 
thefe  memoirs,  who  was  his  uncle,  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace,  but  explained  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  reformed  in  general,  and  Mr.  Jurieu  in  particular;  and 
though  the  fynod  of  Anjou  in  1667,  after  many  long  debates 
upon  the  matter,  difmilTed  Mr.  Pajon,   with   leave  to  conti- 
nue his  lectures  at  Saumur  ;  yet  his  intereft  there  was  none  of 
the  ftrongeft,  fo  that  his  nephew,  who  was  a  ftudent  in  that 
univerfity  in   1633,  was    preiled  to   condemn   the   doctrine 
which  was  branded  with   the  appellation  of  Pajonifm.    Mr, 
Papin  declared  that  his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  condemnation  of  either  party  ;  whereupon 
the  univerfity  refufed  to  give  him  a  teftimonial  in   the  ufual 
form.    All  thefe  difagreeable  incidents  put  him  out  of  humour 
with  the  authors  of  them,  and  brought  him  to  view  the  Ro- 
man catholic  religion   with  lefs  diflike  than   before.     In  this 
difpofition  he  wrote  a  treatife,  intituled,  The  faith  reduced  to 
its  juft  bounds,  wherein  he    maintained,   that   as   the  papifts 
profefled  that  they  embraced  the  dodirirte  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, they  ought  to   be  tolerated  by  the    moft  zealous  pror 
teftants.     He  alfo  wrote    feveral   letters  to  the  reformed  of 
Bourdeaux,  to  perfuade  them  that  they  might  be  faved  in  the 
Romifh  church,  to  which  they  were  reconciled. 

This  work,  as  might  be  expected,  drew  upon  him  a  great 
party  among  the  proteftants,  to  avoid  whofe  fury  he  crofted 
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the  water  to  England  in  i636,  where  king  James  II.  was  en- 
deavouring to  re-eftablifh  popery.  There  he  received  deacon's 
and  prieft's  orders  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Turner  bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  the  following  year,  1687,  publifhed  a  book  againft 
x  Mr-  Jurieu  (A),  which  exafperated  that  minifter  fo  much, 
that  when  he  knew  Mr.  Papin  was  attempting  to  obtain  fome 
employ  as  a  proftfTor  in  Germany,  he  difperfed  letters  every 
where  in  order  to  defeat  his  applications.  And  though  he 
procured  a  preacher's  place  at  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Jurieu  found 
means  to  get  him  difmifTed  in  a  few  months.  About  this  time 
his  difcourfe  upon  the  Faith  reduced  within  juft  Bounds,  com- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bayle,  that  writer  added  fome 
pages  to  it,  and  printed  it :  but  the  piece  was  afcribed  by  Mr. 
Jurieu  to  our  author,  who  did  not  difavow  the  principal  max- 
ims laid  down  in  it,  which  were  condemned  in  a  fynod.  In 
the  interim,  an  ofFer  being  made  him  of  a  profeffor's  chair  in 
the  church  of  the  French  refugees  at  Dantzick,  he  accepted 
the  offer :  but  after  fome  time,  it  being  propofed  to  him  to 
conform  to  the  fynodical  decrees  of  theWalloon  churches  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  to  fubfcribe  them,  he  refu fed  to  com- 
ply, becaufe  there  were  fome  opinions  aflerted  in  thofc  decrees 
which  he  could  not  afient  to,  particularly  that  doclrine  which 
maintained  that  Chrift  died  only  for  the  eleft.  Thofe  who 
had  invited  him  to  Dantzick  were  highly  offended  at  his  re- 
fufal,  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart,  as  foon  as  he  had  completed 
the  half  year  of  his  preaching,  which  had  been  contr^cled  for. 
He  was  difmiiTed  in  1689,  and  not  long  after  he  embraced 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  putting  his  abjuration  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  M.  BofTuet,  bilhop  of  Meaux,  on  the  icth 
of  November  1690. 

Upon  this  change,  Mr. Jurieu  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  thofe 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois,  in 
which  he  pretended  that  Papin  had  always  looked  upon  all 
religions  as  indifferent,  and  that  in  that  fpirit  he  had  returned 
to  the  Pxoman  church.  In  anfwer  to  this  letter,  Papin  drew 
up  a  treatife,  of  the  Toleration  of  the  Proteftants,  and  of  the 
Authority  of  the  Church.  The  piece  being  approved  by 

(A)  The  title  of  which   is,  Eflais  le  fecond  centre  Ton  traitcDe  laGrace 

de  Theologie  fur  ia  providence  et  la  immediate  :  A  quoi  on  a  ajoute  une 

grace,  ou  I1  on  tache  de  delivrer  M.  refutation  du   fentiment  de  la  prede- 

Jurieu  de  toutes   les  difficultes   acca-  termination  au  peche,  &a  lacondem- 

biantes,   qu'il  rencontre  dans  fon  fyf-  nation,    pour    fervir  de   reponfe    au 

teme,  en   deux    tomes  :    le    premier  Traite  de   meme   Theoiogien   fur    le 

centre   fen  livre,  ertitule,  Jugement  concours    immediat.      A  Francfort, 

furies  Meihcdes  ri^ides  ec  relawheec  j  1687. 
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the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  was  printed  in  1692;  but  our  author 
afterwards  changed  the  title,  which  was  a  little  equivocal,  and 
made  fome  additions  to  it:  but  whilft  he  was  employed  in. 
making  collections  in  order  to  complete  it  farther,  and  finifli 
fome  other  books  upon  the  farr.e  fubjec~r,  he  died  at  Paris  the 
igth  of  June  1709.  His  widow,  who  alfo  embraced  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  communicated  thefe  papers,  which 
were  made  ufe  of  in  a  new  edition  printed  at  large  in  1719, 
I2mo.  under  the  title  inferted  below  (B). 

(B)  It  runs  thus ;  Le  deux  voyes  traitez  fur  le  memQ  fujet,  par  M.  Pa- 

oppofees  en  matere  de  religion  1'  -ex-  pin  cy-devant  pretre  de  1'  eglife  An- 

amen  particulier  T  autorite  ;  fecond  glicane,    &  enfuite    rc'uni  a  1'eglife 

edition  du  livre,  entitule,  La  Tole-  catholique. 
ranee  des  Proteftants,  avec  <T  autres 

PAPJNIAN,    a  celebrated   lawyer  in  the  third   century, 
who  was  advocate  of  the  treafury  or  exchequer,  and    after- 
wards  praefedtus-prsetorio  under  the  emperor   Severus,  who 
had   fo  high   an  opinion  of  his  worth,  that  at  his  death  he 
recommended  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to   his  care  : 
but  the  firft  having  murdered  his  brother,  enjoined  Papinian 
to  compofe  a  difcourfe  to  excufe  the  murder  to  the  fenate  and 
people,  which   Papinian  could   not  be  prevailed   to  comply 
with,  but  on  the  contrary.,  anfvvered  boldly,  that  it  was  eafler 
to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  excufe  it ;  and  to  accufe  an  in- 
nocent perfon  after  taking  away  his  life,  was  a  fecond  parri- 
cide.    Caracalla  was  fo  much  enraged  at  this  anfwer,  that  he 
rewarded  the  lawyer  with  an  order  to  lofe  his  head,   which 
was  accordingly  executed  in  the  year  212,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-feven  years  ;  and  the  inhumanity  was. carried  fo  far  as  to 
drag  his  body  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome.     He  had  a  great 
number  of  difciples,    and  compofed  feveral   works;   among 
thofe,  twemy-feven  books  of  Queftions  in  the  law,  nineteen 
books  of  Refponfes  or  Opinions;  two  of  Definitions;  two 
others  upon  Adultery,  and  a  fmgle  book  upon  the  Laws  of 
Ediles.     His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  he  is  called  the 
honour  of  jurifprudence,  and  the  treafure  of  the  laws. 

PAPPUS, an  eminentphilofopher  of  Alexandria,  is  faid  by  Sui- 
das  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Great, 
who  reigned  from  A.  D.  379  to  395.  His  writings  fhew  him  to 
have  been  confummate  in  the  fcience  of  mathematics.    Many  Fabric. 
of  his  works  are  loft,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  are  extant  Blj>1>  9 
continued  long  in  manufcript.     Of  his  books  of  mathematical ' 
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Collections,  which  are  extant  in  Greek  from  the  middje,  of 
the  fecond  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  nothing  had  been 
publifhed,  except  fome  Lemmata  of  the  feventh  book,  by 
Marcus  Meibomius,  in  his  dialogue  upon  proportions,  printed 
in  1655  ;  the  twelve  laft  Propofitions  of  the  fecond  book,  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  at  the  end  of  his  Ariftarchus  Samius,  printed  at 
Oxford  1688,  8vo;  part  of  the  Preface  to  the  feventh  book, 
by  David  Gregory,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Euclid,  printed 
at  Oxford  1703;  the  intire  Preface,  by  Edmund  Halley, 
before  his  Apollonius,  printed  at  Oxford  1706,  Svo.  The 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  books  of  thefe 
Mathematical  Collections  had  only  been  publifhed  in  a  Latin 
verfion  made  by  Fredericus  Commandinus.  Merfennus  exhi- 
bited a  kind  of  abridgment  of  them  in  his  Synopfis  Mathe- 
rnatica,  printed  at  Paris  1644,  in  4to  :  but  this  contains  only 
fuch  propofitions  as  could  be  underftood  without  figures.  At 
length  the  whole  works  of  Pappus  were  publifhed  at  Bologna, 
1660,  in  folio,  by  Carolus  ManolefKus,  who  feems  to  have 
taken  all  proper  precautions  and  means  to  make  his  edition 
complete  and  perfect: ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  confulted  and 
employed,  as  well  thofe  who  excelled  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  thofe  who  were  deep  in  mathematical  knowledge  j  and 
it  is  certain,  that  without  an  uncommon  fkill  in  both,  no  good 
edition  of  Pappus  could  be  prepared. 

Suidas  relates,  that  Pappus  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  four 
books  of  Ptolemy's  Magna  Conftructio  ;  but  what  we  have 
remaining  under  his  name,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Bafil 
edition  of  1538,  is  only  a  Commentary  upon  part  of  the  fifth 
book. 

PAPYRIUS  MASSON  (John)  a  celebrated  advocate  in  par- 
liament, was  born  May  6,  1544,  at  St.  Germain  Laval  en  Fo- 
rez.  His  father,  Noel  Maflbn,  tho'  a  tradcfman,  rcfolved  to 
breed  his  fon  to  learning,  and  accordingly  put  him  to  the 
jefuits  college  with  that  intent  j  but  dying  not  long  after, 
the  further  care  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother  Antoi- 
nette Girinet,  who  purfued  her  hufband's  defign.  And  be- 
fore the  youth  had  finifhed  his  couife  in  humanity  and  phi- 
iofophy  among  the  jefuits  of  Billon  in  Auvergne,  being  invit- 
ed by  his  uncle  to  Lyons,  he  made  him  a  vifit  there,  and  re- 
turning in  a  (hort  time  to  Bellon  to  profecute  his  ftudics,  and 
taking  a  fancy  for  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  he  refolved  to  enter 
into  it,  and  going  to  Rome  he  took  the  habit  in  that  city, 
where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  reputation  by  a  funeral 
which. he  made  before  axcrowded  audknce  on  the 
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death  of  one  of  the  cardinals.    From  Rome  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  taught  two  years  in  the  jefuits  college  ;  and 
then  returning  to  France,  he  taught  fome  months  at  Tour- 
non   en  Vivarois,  after  which  he  went  to   Paris.     He  firft 
taught  humanity  learning,  and  next  proceeded  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  college  of  Clermont.     However,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  quitted  the  jefuits,  and  went  to  teach  in  the 
college  of  Du  Pleflis,  which  he  iikewife  quitted  at  twenty-fix 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  fomething  more 
elevated.     In  this  fpirit  he  fixed  upon  the  faculty  of  law,  and 
ftudied   it  under  Francis  Baudouin  at  Angers.     Having  fpent 
two  years  there,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  ten  years  li- 
brarian to  Philip  Harault  du  Chiverni,  chancellor  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.     In  1576  he  was  admitted   an  advocate  in  parlia- 
ment, where  he  pleaded  only  one  Tingle  caufe  of  any  moment, 
which  he   carried.     However,  he  did  not  quit  the  bar  and 
practice,  for  he  was  made  referendary  in  chancery,  and  de- 
puty to  the  proctor-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  places 
which  coft  him   not  a  farthing  in  money,  being  given  him 
as  the  juft  reward  of  his  merit,  and   he  held  them  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on   the  9th  of  January  1611,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-feven  years.     He  was  a  married  man,  and   his 
wife's  name  was  Denife  Goddard,  but  he  had  no  iffue  by 
her.     His  temper  was  eafy  and  pleafant  j  he  was  fincere  and 
generous  above  his  fortune,  which  led  him  to  give  his  time  and 
pains  for  the  fervice  of  great  men,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  Perrault, 
doing  them  fervice,  without  the  leaft  view  of  any  other  recom-  Hommes  !! 
pence  or  reward.     He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as   appears  xu  '^ 
by  the  lift  of  his  works  below  (A).     M.  De  Thou,  who  was  ceron's 
his  friend,  wrote  an  account  of  his  life  in  Latin.  moires, 

PARA- tome  5- 

(A)  The  titles  of  them  are  thefe  :  S.   R.   E.    cardinals   et    cancellarii 

Entier  difcours  des  chofes  qui  fe  font  Francije  ;    Conlolatio  ad  Philippum 

paflera  a  la  reception  de  la  Reine,  &  Chevernium    Franciae     cancellarium 

aa  marriage  du  Roy  j  De  ftatu  An-  fuper  obitum  Thuanas  uxoris  ;  Vita 

degavenfis  academias  oratio  panegy-  trium     Etruriae    princi'pum,    Dantis 

rica   di&a,     anno    1571   j    Elogium  Aligherii,  Francifci  Petrarcha;  et  Job. 

Francifci  Balduini,  jurifconfulti  Atre-  Boccatii  5  JuftinianeiCasfaris,  quorum 

batenfis,  curn  epitaphio  Papiria  Maf-  nomina  et  coriftitutiones  Juftinianus 

ibno  et  aliis  aucloribus  ;  Hiftoria  vitae  in    Codicem  retulit;    Elogium   Job. 

Caroli  IX.  Francorum  regis  ;  Anna-  Aurati,  poetae  Latini  ;   Vita  inclyti 

lium   libri  quatuor,  quibus  res  gefbe  principis  Joh.  Engolifmae  et  Petraco- 

Francorum  explicantur  a  Clodione  ad  riorum  comitis  et  regia  ftirpe  Franco- 

Francifci  i.  obitum,  fecundo  editio  a  rum  }  Vita  Jacobi  Cujatii   jurifcon- 

Pharamondo  ad  Henricum  II  ;  Vita  fulti  j  Petri  Pithoei  jurifconfulti  elo- 

Ciaudii  et  Francifci  primorum  Guifiae  gium  }  Anna?i   Anglurii  cognomento 

>.4ucum  5    fitogium    Renati    Biraga3  Givrii,  &&.  elogium  j  Chriftopheri  & 
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PARACELSUS  Arecolus  Philippus  Theophraftus  Bom- 
baft  de  Hohenheim,  a  famous  phyfician,  was  the  Ton  of 
Wilhelmus  Hohenheim,  a  learned  man,  and  licentiate  in  phy- 
fic,  though  a  (lender  practitioner,  but  pofTefTed  of  a  noble  li- 
brary, being  himfelf  the  natural  fon  of  a  matter  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1493,  at  a  v'^age  called 
Einfidlen  in  Switzerland,  about  two  German  miles  from  Zu- 
rich. At  three  years  of  age  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mutilated 
and  made  an  eunuch  by  a  fow  :  accordingly  we  always  find 
him  a  bitter  enemy  to  women,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
great  man  upon  record  without  a  paffion  for  that  fex,  though 
his  piclure,  as  taken  from  the  life,  reprefents  him  with  a 
beard.  He  was  inttrufled  by  his  father  in  phyfic  and  furgery, 
wherein  he  made  great  proficiency  ;  but  as  he  grew  up,  he 
was  captivated  with  the  ttudy  of  alchymy,  which  occasioned 
his  father  to  put  him  to  the  care  of  Trithemius,  abbot  of 
Spanheim,  a  man  of  great  renown  in  thofe  days,  from  whom 
having  learned  many  fecrets,  he  removed  to  Sigifmund  Fag- 
iierus  of  Schwatz,  a  famous  German  chymitt,  who  at  that 
time,  partly  by  his  own  induftry,  and  partly  by  a  multitude  of 
fervants  and  operators  retained  for  the  purpofe,  made  daily 
improvements  in  the  art.  And  here  he  afFur?s  us  he  learned 
fpagyric  operations  effectually  ;  after  which  he  applied  to  all 
the  moft  eminent  matters  in  the  aichymical  philofophy,  who 
concealed  nothing  from  him,  and  from  whom,  as  he  him- 
feif  relates,  he  learned  his  fecrets. 

Augufti  Thuanorum  elogium  ;  Vita  vicit  in  Atrebatibus  Ciodionem  regem 
LuciiTitii  apudjurifconfultos  celeber-  Francorum  Pharamondi  fuccefibrem 
rimi  viri  ex  laude&arum  libris  recens  opus  Pap.  MafT.  pofthumum  et  im- 
edita  ;  Caroli  Borboni  S.  R.  E.  cardi-  perfeftum,  recens  ex  Autographojoh. 
nalis  elogium;  Notitia  epifcopatum  B.  MalTbni,  fratris  ipfius  et  vulgatumj 
Galliae  quae  Fi  ancia  eft  ;  Renati  Cho-  Elogia  ferenifiimorum  ducum  Saban- 
pini  vita  5  Relatio  ceremoniarum  bap-  c'iae  aJoh.B.Maflbno  fratre  edita  ;  Tu- 
tifmi  Ludovici  Delphini  primogeniti  mulus  Margarets  Valefiae,  Taurinen- 
HenriciMagtii  j  Tumulus  et  elogium  fium  Domine  a  Joh.  B.  MafT.  editus  ; 
Claadii  Puteani,  fenatoris  Parifienfis  Johanni  Papirii  MaHbni  elogiorum, 
autori  Papirio-Maflbno,  et  Jofepho  parsi.  quas  imperatorum,  ducum,  a- 
Sraligero  ;  Pomponii  Bellevici  cancel-  liorumque  infignium  heroum  virtute 
larii  MagniFranciae  elogium;  Arverni  maxima  bellica  illuftrium  vitam  com- 
municipiidcfcriptioetbibliothecaPap.  pledlitur  ;  Pars  ii.  quas  vitam  eorum 
MaflTor  edita  a  Job.  fratre  ;  Elogium  compledlitur  qui  ampliiTimarum,  dig- 
Henrici  Joyofe  ordinis  Capucinorum;  nitatum  titulis,  vel  eruditionis  laudes 
Gaiberti  Romanorum  et  Ravennatum  et  publicatis  literarum  monumentis 
archiepifcopi,  poftea  Sylveftri  II.  Pa-  claruei  unt ;  Elogium  Michaelis  Ma- 
ps, Johannis  Sarifburitnlis,  et  Ste-  refcotti,  dodloris  medici  Parifienfis  j 
phani  Toinacenfis,  epiftolae  redendi  Gefta  collationis  Carthaginenfis  inter 
Papirio  MafTono  ;  Defcriptio  fiumi-  Catholiccset  Donatiftas;  Servati  Lupi 
numGalliae  quae  Franciae  eft  ;  Hiftoria  epiftola  ;  Agobardi  epifcopi  Lugdu- 
cabmitarum  Gallize,  &c.  a  Conftan-  nenfis  opera  ;  Libri  fex  de  epifcopis 
tino  C*fare  ufque  ad  Majorianum,  qui  urbis,  feu  Romanis  pontificibus. 

But 
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But  not  content  with  this,  he  vifited  all  the  umver- 
fities  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  in  order .  to 
learn  phyfic;  and  then  he  took  a  journey  to  Pruflia,  Lithua- 
nia, Poland,  Walachia,  Tranfilvania,  Croatia,  Portugal, 
Illyria,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  he  applied 
indifferently  to  phyficians,  barbers,  old  women,  conjurers, 
and  chymif!s,  both  good  and  bad  ;  from  all  which  he  gladly 
picked  up  any  thing  that  might  be  ufeful,  and  then  enlarged 
his  flock  of  fure  and  approved  remedies.  He  alfo  learned 
from  Bafil  Valentine's  writings,  the  doclrine  of  the  three  ele- 
ments, which,  concealing  the  author's  name,  he  adopted  as 
his  own,  and  publifhed  under  the  appellation  of  Salt,  Sulphur, 
and  Mercury. 

In  the  2Oth  year  of  his  age,  making  a  vifit  to  the  mines  in 
Germany,  he  travelled  into  Rufiia,  where  being  taken  pri- 
foner  on  the  frontiers  by  the  Tartars,  he  was  carried  before 
the  Cham,  and  afterwards  fent  with  that  prince's  fon  on  an 
embafTy  to  Conftantinople,  where  in  his  28th  year  he  tells 
us  he  was  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher's  ftone.  He 
was  alfo  retained  frequently  as  furgeon  and  phyfician  in  ar- 
mies, battles,  and  fieges.  He  fet  a  high  value  on  Hippocra- 
tes and  the  ancient  phyficians ;  but  defpifed  the  fcholaftic 
doctors,  and  above  all  the  Arabs.  He  made  great  ufe  of 
remedies  prepared  of  mercury  and  opium,  wherewith  he 
cured  the  leprofy,  venereal  difeafe,  itch,  flight  dropfies,  and 
other  infirmities,  which  to  the  phyficians  of  thofe  times  (who 
were  ignorant  of  mercury,  and  afraid  of  opium,  as  cold  in 
the  fourth  degree)  were  utterly  incurable. 

By  thefe  cures  he  giew  daily  more  celebrated  and  daring, 
efpecially  after  recovering  the  famous  printer  Frobenius  of 
Bafil,  whofe  cafe  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  pain  in  his 
heel,  which  upon  Paracelfus's  treatment  removed  into  his 
toes,  fo  that  the  patient  could  never  ftir  them  afterwards,  tho*  i 

he  felt  no  pain,  and  in  other  refpecls  grew  well ;  but  foon 
after  died  of  an  apoplexy.  By  this  cure  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  great  Erafmus,  and  was  well  efteemed  by  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  Bafil,  who  giving  him  a  plentiful  falary,  made 
him  profeflbr  in  1527,  where  he  continued  to  teach  philofo- 
phical  phyfic  two  hours  every  day,  fometimes  in  Latin,  but 
more  frequently  in  High  Dutch.  He  read  le&ures  to  explain 
his  own  books,  De  compofitionibus,  De  gradibus,  et  De 
Tartaro  ;  which  according  to  Helmont  abounded  in  idle  drol- 
lery, and  contained  little  folid  fenfe.  Here  in  a  folemn  manner 
feated  in  the  chair,  he  burned  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Avi- 
csnna,  declaring  to  his  audience  that  he  would  even  confult  the 

devil 
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devil  if  God  would  not  aflift  him,  which  is  conformable  to  his 
exprefs  declaration  in  feveral  places  of  his  works,  that  no  one 
need  fcruple  confulting  the  devil  to  get  fecrets  of  phyfic  out  of 
him. 

Here  he  procured  many  difciples,  with  whom  he  liv- 
ed in  great  intimacy.  Three  of  thefe  he  maintained  in 
diet  and  clothes,  and  inftrucled  in  feveral  fecrets;  though 
they  afterwards  ungratefully  deferted  their  matter,  and  even 
wrote  fcandalous  things  of  him,  adminiftring  with  great  in- 
difcretion  the  medicines  he  had  taught  them,  to  the  great  dif- 
advantage  of  thofe  who  employed  them.  He  alfo  retain- 
ed furgeons  and  barbers  in  his  family,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated ufeful  fecrets  ;  but  all  of  them  left  him  foon  after, 
and  turned  his  enemies.  His  only  faithful  difciples  were  Dr. 
Peter,  Dr.  Cornelius,  Dr.  Andrew,  Dr.  Urfmus,  the  Licen- 
tiate Pangratius,  and  Mr.  Raphael,  whom  he  fpeaks  of  with 
commendation. 

During  his  two  years  refidence  in  this  city,  he  cured  a  noble 
canon  of  Liechtemfels,  who  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy- 
ficians,  of  a  violent  pain  at  the  ftomach,  with  only  three 
pills  of  his  Laudanum.  The  fick  canon  had  promifed  him 
IOO  French  crowns  for  the  cure  ;  but  finding  it  fo  eafily  ef- 
fected, he  refufed  to  pay,  alleging  with  a  jeft,  that  Paracelfus 
had  given  him  but  three  moufe  turds.  Upon  this  our  doctor 
cited  his  patient  before  a  court  of  juftice,  where  a  judge, 
not  confidering  fo  much  the  excellency  of  the  art,  as  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  coft,  decreed  him  a  trifling  gratifica- 
tion, with  which  ParaceU'us  was  fo  exafperated,  that  loading 
them  with  reproaches  of  ignorance  and  injuftice,  he  rendered 
himfelf  in  fome  meafure  guilty  oftreafon,  and  thus  thought 
beft  to  quit  the  court,  and  make  hade  home  ;  from  whence, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  privately  withdrew  out  of  the 
city,  leaving  his  whole  chymical  apparatus  to  Johannes  Opo- 
rinus  (A).  After  this  he  continued  rambling  two  years  thro* 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Alfatia,  accompanied  by  Oporinus, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  a  duTolute  life,  wrought  many  extraor- 
dinary cures,  as  we  find  related  by  Zwinger,  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time  at  Bafil,  and  often  beard  the  account  from 
Oporinus  himfelf. 

(A)  This  Oporinus,  who  had  been  racelfus's  fecrets,  he  left  his  own  fa- 
for  fome  time  hisfervant  and  amanu-  mily,  and  travelled  with  him  for  two 
enfis,  was  a  perfon  of  much  learn-  whole  years,  without  learning  any 
ing,  well  (killed  in  the  Greek  and  one  thing,  till  wearied  out,  he  grew 
Latin  tongues,  who,  pofiTeiFed  with  wife,  and  quitting  Par^celfu*,  ra- 
the viiin  expectation  oi  attaining  IV  turned  to  Bad 
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It  happened  one  evening  that  Paracelfus  was  called  upon, 
to  vifit  a  country-man  dangeroufly  ill  nearColmar  in  Alface; 
but  being  fet  in  for  a  drinking-bout  (B)  with  ordinary  com- 
pany, he  deferred  vifiting  the  patient  till  next  morning,  when 
entering  the  houfe  with  a  furious  look,  he  afked  if  the  fick 
perfon  had  taken  any  phyfic  ?  as  intending  to  adminifter  fome 
of  his  laudanum.  The  by-ftanders  anfwered,  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  but  the  facrament,  as  being  at  the  point  of 
death  ;  at  which  Pararelfus  in  a  rage  replied,  If  he  has  had  re- 
courfe  to  another  phyfician,  he  has  no  occafion  for  me,  and  ran 
immediately  out  of  doors.  Oporinus,  ftruck  with  this  piece 
of  impiety,  bid  Paracelfus  the  laft  adieu,  fearing  the  barbarity 
of  his  otherwife  beloved  matter  {hould  fome  time  fall  on  his 
own  head. 

From  this  time  Paracelfus  having  forgot  his  Latin,  con- 
tinued wandering  from  place  to  place,  always  intoxicated 
with  ftrong  liquor,  never  changing  his  clothes,  nor  fo  much 
as  going  into  bed  till  September  1541,  when  being  taken  ill  at 
a  public  inn  at  Saltfburg,  he  died  after  a  few  days  ficknefs  in 
the  forty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  though  he  had  promifed  him- 
felf,  by  the  ufe  of  his  Elixir,  that  he  (hould  live  to  the  age  of 
Methufalem.  He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Sebaftian 
at  Saltfburg,  with  an  epitaph  inferted  below  (c). 

It  is  probable,  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  publifhed  under 
our  author's  name  are  not  his,  but  that  his  followers  chofe 
to  ufher  in  their  performances  under  that  cover.  In  effeiSr, 
they  are  fo  many  and  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
next  to  impoflible  they  {hould  all  come  from  the  fame  hand  ; 
and  yet,  befides  the  three  books  already  mentioned,  which  he 
lectured  upon  in  public,  there  are  fome  others  which  feem 
to  be  genuine,  whofe  titles  are  therefore  inferted  below  (D). 

(B)  He  was  much  addicted  to  ten  happened,  he  would  threaten  to 
drunkennefs.  Walterus  tells  us,  that  fummon  a  million  of  fouls,  in  order 
when  he  was  in  his  cups,  which  of-  to  (hew  his  power  over  them. 

(c)  Conditur  hie  Philippus  Theophraftus, 
Infigois  medicinae  dodlor,  qui  dira  ilia  vulnera, 
Lepram,  podagram,  hydropifim,  aliaque  inanabilii 

Corporis  comagia  mirifica  arte  fuftulit, 

Ac  bona  fua  in  pauperes  dirtribuendo  collocandoque  honoravit. 
(D)  Thefe  are,  De  Pefte ;  Demi-     Small   Surgery.      His    works    were 
neralibus  ;  De  vita   longa,   and   the     printed  at  Geneva  in  1658,  in  three 
Archidoxa  Medicinae  ;  De  ortu  rerum     vol.  folio.     This  is   the  moft  com- 
naturaliumjDe  transformationererum     plete  edition;  befides,  there  is  an- 
naturalium  j  De  vita  rerum   natura-     other  edition  at  Baf:l  in  1589,   in  i* 
lium.     The  reft  are  fpurious,  efpeci-     vol.  410.  which  fome  efteem  as  the 
^lly  his  theological  works.     In  fur-     beft  j  and  there   is  likewife  another 
gery  two  books,  one  intituled,  The     edition  at  Francfort  in  12  vol.  410. 
'Great  Surgery,  and  the  other,  The 

With 
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With  refpe&  to  his  merit  as  to  medicine  and  alchymy,  it 
muft  be  owned  that  an  arrogant  afTuming  air  infe&ed  all  his 
•writings,  as  well  as  his  actions.  It  was  common  with  him 
to  promife  mighty  things  with  complete  aflurance  upon  flen- 
dcr  and  unequal  grounds.  A  ftrong  inftance  of  his  weaknefs 
in  this  kind  is  his  undertaking,  by  the  mere  ufe  of  his  elixir, 
to  prolong  a  man's  life  to  the  age  of  Methufalem,  and  deli- 
berating with  himfelf  to  what  period  he  (hould  protract  his 
own.  In  the  fame  vanity  he  afferts  that  he  knew  the  univer- 
fal  medicine,  and  the  body  of  chymifts  both  of  his  own  and 
our  times,  have  complimented  him  with  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
but  what  effectually  overthrows  his  pretenfions  to  fuch  a 
remedy,  is  his  own  dying  at  an  immature  age. 

His  real  merit  confifted,  i.  In  being  well  /killed  in  fur- 
gery,  and  praclifmg  it  with  great  fuccefs.  2.  In  underftand- 
ing  the  common  practice  of  phyfic  as  well  as  his  cotempora- 
ries.  3.  In  being  alone  mailer  of  the  powers,  preparations, 
and  ufes  of  metals.  4.  In  having  the  ufe  of  opium  to  him- 
felf, and  working  wonderful  cures  thereby  ;  and  5.  In  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  mercury,  in  an  age  in 
which  perhaps  only  he  and  Carpus  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  As  to  his  being  poflefled  of  the  philofopher's  ftone, 
there  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  it,  and  many  ftrong  ones  to 
the  contrary. 

The  fyftem  of  Paracelfus  was  fomewhat  fo  uncommon 
and  extravagant,  that  we  muft  not  conceal  it  from  the  reader. 
His  firft  principle  is  the  analogy  which  he  fuppofes  between 
the  great  world  and  the  little  world,  or  the  body  of  man.  In 
man,  for  inftance,  he  difcovers  the  motions  of  the  ftars, 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  all  vegetables  and 
minerals,  all  the  conftellations,  and  the  four  winds.  He  af- 
ferts that  a  phyfician  ought  to  know  what  in  man  is  called  the 
dragon's  tail,  the  ram,  the  polar  axis,  the  meridian,  the  rif- 
jng  and  fetting  of  the  fun  -t  and  if  he  is  ignorant  of  thefe 
things,  fays  our  author,  he  is  good  for  nothing.  From  the 
fame  author  alfo  and  his  followers,  fprings  the  opinion  of  a 
pretended  and  imaginary  agreement  between  the  principal 
parts  of  man's  body  with  the  planets ;  as,  of  the  heart  with 
the  fun,  of  the  brain  with  the  moon,  of  the  fpleen  with  Sa- 
turn, of  the  lungs  with  Mercury,  of  the  kidneys  and  teilicles 
with  Venus,  of  the  liver  with  Jupiter,  and  the  gall  with 
Mars :  as  there  are  alfo  feven  metals  or  minerals  which  agree 
with  thefe  feven  planets.  Paracelfus  alfo  aflures  us,  that  in 
our  Limbus,  that  is,  the  human  body,  are  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  properties  of  all  animals ;  and  he  alfo  aflerts, 
3  that 
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that  a  true  phyfician  muft  be  able  to  fay.  This  is  a  fapphira 
in  the  body  of  man,  this  mercury,  this  a  cyprefs,  and  this  a 
wall-flower.  He  alfo  eftablifhed  a  relation  between  difeafes 
and  plants.  Fie  maintains  a  prima  rnateria,  or  firft  matter, 
whence  fprings,  among  other  things,  the  feeds  of  vegetables, 
animals,  and  minerals  ;  and  that  generation  is  only  the  exit  of 
each  feed  from  darknefs  to  light,  in  which  they  lay  in  the  firft 
matter.  Beiides  the  four  ordinary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  and  three  principles,  falc,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  Para- 
celfus  thought  there  was  in  all  natural  bodies  fomething  of  a 
celeftial  nature,  which  he  calls  quinteflence,  and  which  he 
defcribes  thus :  The  quinteflence  is  a  fubftance  which  is  cor- 
poreally drawn  from  all  bodies  that  increafe,  and  from  every 
thing  that  has  life;  and  this  fubftance  is  difengaged  from  all 
impurity  and  mortality  ;  it  is  of  the  higheft  fubtility,  and  fe- 
parated  from  all  the  elements.  Fie  adds,  that  this  quintefTence 
is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  the  elements,  becaufe  it  is  of 
itfelf  an  element.  He  calls  it  alfo  by  the  feveral  names  of  the 
philofophical  tincture,  or  philofophers  fione,  the  flower,  the  fun, 
heaven,  and  ^ethereal  fpirit.  This  medicine,  fays  he,  is  an  in- 
vifible  fire  which  devours  all  diieafes,  However,  as  this 
quinteflence  was,  he  acknowledges,  very  rare,  he  found  him- 
felf  under  a  necefiity  of  feeking  for  particular  remedies.  In 
order  to  difcover  which,  one  of  the  means  is  to  obferve  the 
fignature  cf  things.  Thus,  for  inftance,  they  maintained  that 
Euphrafia  bore  a  mark,  which  indicated  its  virtues  for  dtf- 
orders  of  the  eyes,  and  this  mark  is  a  fmall  black  figure  within 
the  flower,  which  they  faid  represented  the  eye-ball;  yet  he 
depended  chiefly  upon  metallic  medicines,  and  even  required 
that  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  mould  be  chymically 
prepared  as  neceflary  to  extract  the  poifonous  quality  natural- 
ly in  them. 

Paracelfus  alfo  believed  that  certain  words  and  chara&ers 
engraved  on  (tones  could  cure  fome  particular  difeafes  which 
would  not  yield  to  any  other  remedies.  He  alfo  maintained 
that  a  phyfician  might  have  recourfe  to  magic  for  the  cure  of 
difeafts.  It  exceeds  the  bounds  of  this  defign  to  run  out 
into  a  defcription  of  the  elTency,  the  magifterits,  the  elixirs, 
and  other  important  fecrets,  which  our  author  called  Mag- 
nalia  Dei,  as  the  quinteflence,  the  azeth,  and  his  laudanum. 
His  furgery  feems  to  have  been  more  efteerned  than  it  de- 
ferved.  Upon  the  whole,  in  reading  Paracelfus's  works, 
it  is  eafy  to  obferve  that  he  had  a  heated  and  difordered 
imagination,  full  of  the  crudeft  notions ;  whence,  it  is  no 
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wonder,  he  gave  into  aftrology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and 
the  cabala,  which  were  extremely  common  and  popular  in 
thofe  ignorant  ages.  He  fays  exprefsly  that  medicine  muft 
be  joined  to  magic,  or  it  cannot  be  fuccefsfuij  by  which  he 
does  not  mean  natural  magic  only,  but  declares  that  no  one 
needs  fcruple  getting  certain  fecrets  of  phyfic  from  the  devil, 
and  boafts  of  holding  a  converfation  with  Galen  and  Avicen 
at  the  gates  of  hell.  In  fhort,  he  has  ufed  all  poflible  means 
to  perfuade  the  world  that  he  was  a  real  magician,  fo  that  if 
he  has  failed  in  the  attempt,  it  is  his  misfortune.  Indeed  it  has 
been  the  common  opinion  that  he  was  one  ;  though  perhaps 
the  truer  opinion  may  be,  that  in  fome  inftances  he  was  ra- 
ther an  impoftor  than  a  conjurer.  However,  among  the  bad 
things  that  his  works  are  fluffed  with,  there  are  fome  which 
are  good,  and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  phyfic.  He 
was  neither  learned  in  the  languages  nor  philofophy ;  he  had 
M  but  little  erudition ;  he  fays  himfelf  that  his  library  did  not 

Boerhaave,  contain  ten  pages,  and  that  he  palled  ten  years  without  read- 
and  Shaw,  ing  a  book. 

PARE  (David)  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, was  born  on  the  30th  of  December  1548,  at  Fran- 
colftein  in  Silefia,  and  put  to  the  grammar  fchool  there,  ap- 
parently with  a  defign  to  breed  him  to  learning ;  but  his  fa- 
ther marrying  a  fecund  wife,  this  ftepmother  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  his  fon  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  at  Breflau  ; 
and  not  content  with  that,  he  was  taken  thence,  and  at  her 
inftigation  bound  to  a  fhoe-maker.  However,  he  was  not 
long  abandoned  to  the  fhameful  ill  ufage  of  a  ftepmother  ; 
his  deftiny  ordained  better  things  for  him,  and  many  years 
had  not  pa{Ted  when  the  good  old  man  his  father  refumed  his 
firft  defign,  and  David  was  not  above  fixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  was  fent  to  the  college  fchool  of  Hermfberg,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  FrancoInVm,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  under 
Chriftopher  Schilling,  a  man  of  conilderable  learning  (A),  who 
was  re&or  of  the  college.  It  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  times 
for  young  ftudents  who  devoted  themfelves  to  literature,  to 
afiume  a  great  name,  inftead  of  that  of  their  family.  Schil- 
lino-  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  cuftom,  and  eafily  perfuaded 
his  fcholar  to  change  his  German  name  of  Wongler  for  the 
Greek  one  of  Pare,  both  denoting  the  fame  thing  in  the  dif- 

i 

(A)  See  an  account  o£  him  under  his  article  in  thefe  memoirs. 
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ferent  languages  (B).  Young  Pare,  for  fo  we  mutt  now  call 
him,  foon  became  a  white  boy  with  his  matter,  by  his  ex- 
cellent parts  and  induftrious  application,  and  hisftep-mother's 
ill  humour  was  prefently  appeafed  by  his  fuccefs.  He  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father's  expence,  when  he 
provided  for  his  own  fupport,  partly  by  means  of  a  tutor- 
fhip  in  the  family  of  an  honed  citizen,  whofe  name  was 
James  Schilder,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  Albertus  Kindler^ 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place^  and  lord  of  Zackenftein. 
Pare  lodged  in  this  gentleman's  houfe,  and  wrote  an  Epicedium 
upon  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  which  fo  highly  pleafed  the 
father,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a  gratuity  for  it,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  cultivate  his  genius,  letting  him  proper  fub- 
je&s,  and  rewarding  him  handfbrneiy  for  every  poem  which 
he  prefented  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  his  fchool-mafter,  not  content  with  mak- 
ing him  change  his  firname,  made  him   alfo  change  his  reli- 
gious creed,  with  regard  to  the  doilrine  of  the  real  prefence, 
turning  him  from  a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramentarian,  as  he  alfcs 
did  the  reft  of  his  fcholars.     This  affair  brought  both  matter 
and  fcholar  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     The  hrft  was  driven 
from  his  fchool  at  the  inftance  of  the   minifter  of  the  place* 
and  the  latter  was  near  being  difinherited  by   his  father  j  and 
it  was  not  without  the  greateft  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his 
confent  to  go  into   the  Palatinate,  notwithftanding   he  made 
ufe  of  an  argument  which   is  generally   very  prevailing,  that 
he  would  finiih  his  ftudies  there  without  any  expence  to  his 
family.     As  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty  he  followed  his  matter, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  cle6lor  Frederic  III.  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  his  new  college  at  Amberg.     The  allowance  which 
Fare's  father  gave  him  for  his  journey  was  fo  (hort,  that  he 
was  obliged  to   beg  on  the  road.     He  arrived   at  Amberg  in 
1566,  and  was  fent  (hortly  after  with  ten  of  his  fchool  fel- 
lows to  Heidelberg,  where  Zachary   Urfm  was  profeflbr   of 
divinity,   and  reitor  of  the  college  of  Wifdom,  who,  upon 
perufing  the  recommendation  of  their  matter,  admitted  them 
into  his  college.     The  univerfity  was  at  that  time  in  a  moft 

(B)  Wdnge  in  the  German  tongue  inuft  be  a  different  faint  from  the 
fignifies  a  cheek,  as  Trap's  does  alfo  Welch  faint  Taffy,  whofs  feaft  is 
in  the  Greek  ;  fo  that  his  name  in  kept  on  March  ift.  His  father  was 
Englifh  was  David  Cheek,  or  Cheke,  fheriff  or  alderman  of  Francolftein, 
no  uncommon  name  in  that  country,  his  native  place,  and  was  the  fon  of 
He  was  chriftened  David  becaufe  he  a  rich  peafant,  ^who  lived  above  an 
was  born  on  St.  David's  day,  which  hundred  years,  and  faw  himfelf  a  fa- 
it the  3oth  of  December,  fo  that  this  ther  of  twenty  children  all  living. 
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flourifhing  condition,  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  facul- 
ties, fo  that  Pare  had  here  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
defired,  for  making  the  moft  confiderable  proficiency  both  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  in  pbilofophy  and  divinity. 

He  was  received  a  minifler  in  1571,  and  in  May  that  year 
fent  to  exercife  his  function  in  a  village  called  Schlettenbach. 
This  was  a  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the  contefts  between 
the  proteltants  and  papiils  at  that  time.  The  elector  Pala- 
tine his  patron  had  averted  his  claim  by  main  force  againft 
the  bifhop  of  Spire,  who  maintained  that  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of  Alfefted  was  veft- 
ed  in  his  chapter.  The  elector  allowed  it,  but  with  this  re- 
ferve,  that  fmce  he  had  the  right  of  patronage,  the  nomina- 
tors were  obliged  by  the  peace  of  PaiTaw  to  prefent  fuch  paf- 
tors  to  him  whole  religion  he  approved.  By  virtue  of  this 
right  he  eftablifhed  the  reformed  religion  in  that  corporation, 
and  fent  Pare  into  the  parifh  of  Schlettenbach.  The  papifts 
fiiut  the  doors  againft  him  ;  but  they  were  broke  open,  and 
the  images  and  altars  pulled  down;  yet  after  all  he  could  get 
nobody  to  clear  away  (he  rubbifh. 

However,  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  before  win- 
ter, when  he  was  called  back  to  teach  the  third  form  at  Hei- 
delberg. He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  that  charge,  that  in 
two  years  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  fecond  clafs ;  but  he 
did  not  hold  this  above  fix  months,  being  made  firft  paftor 
of  Hemfbach  in  the  diocefe  of  Worms.  Here  he  met  with 
a  much  more  tractable  congregation  than  that  of  Schletten- 
bach. For  when  the  elector  Palatine,  as  patron  of  the  parifh, 
refolved  to  reform  it  (c),  and  caufed  the  church  doors  to  be 
broke  open,  Pare  took  care  to  have  all  the  images  taken  down, 
and  had  them  burnt  with  the  people's  confent.  Thus  happily 
fituated,  he  foon  refolved  to  be  a  lodger  in  a  public  houfe  no 
longer ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  agreeable  home,  he 
engaged  in  the  .matrimonial  ft  ate  four  months  after  his  ar- 

(c)  The  incident  which  brought  long  upon  his  knees  was  owing  to  an 
on  this  reformation  is  remarkable,  extraordinary  zeal  5  but  as  it  conti- 
The  curate  or  popifh  prieft,  who  had  nued  too  long,  the  fexton  pulls  his 
been  drinking  all  the  night  before  gown.  He  gets  up  half  afleep,  and 
Eafter,  was  fleeping  hiinfelf  fober  at  cries  out,  Ich  ken  begm  facrament 
the  time  of  divine  fervice.  Being  night  predigen,  By  the  facrament  (a 
waked  at  laft  by  the  fexton,  he  goes  common  oath  in  Germany)  I  cannot 
to- church,  and  after  finging  gets  into  preach.  The  bifhop  of  Worms  be- 
his  pulpit,  delivers  his  preamble,  and,  ing  informed  of  this  fcandalous  con- 
according  to  cuftora,  kneels  down  to  duel,  fends  the  cure  to  prifon,  but 
fay  the  Ave-Mary,  and  falls  afleep.  puts  another  in  his  ftead  who  had 
The  people  imagi-ne,  that  being  fo  ifeven  bailards. 
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fival,  with  the  filler  of  John  Stibelius,  rhiniiter  of  Heppen- 
heim,  and  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1574,  publicly,  in  the  church  of  Hemfbach,  a  fight 
which  had  never  before  been  beheld  in  that  parifh.  As  fof 
concubines  and  baftards  of  the  priefts,  as  many  as  you  pleafe, 
It  was  not  a  fight,  which,  like  the  other,  had  fomething 
wonderful  in  it.  However,  the  people  were  eafily  reconciled 
to  the  new  practice,  when  they  came  to  know  what  St.  Paul 
teaches  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  bifhop  (D). 

Yet  fuch  was  the  unhappy  ftate  of  this  country,  rent  by  the 
continual  contefts  about  religion,  that  no  fooner  was  popery, 
the  common  enemy,  rooted  out,  than  new  disturbances  arofe, 
through  the  contefts  and  animofities  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts,  who  fhould  have  been  friends.  After  the 
death  of  the  elector  Frederic  III.  his  fon  Lewis,  who  was  a 
very  zealous  Lutheran,  eftabiimed  every  where  in  his  domi- 
nions thofe  minifters,  in  the  room  of  the  Sacramentarians. 
By  this  means  Pare  loft  his  living  at  Hemfbach  in  the  year 
I577»  ^n  tn's  occafion  he  retired  into  the  territories  of 
prince  John  Cafimir,  the  elector's  brother,  and  was  minifter 
at  Ogerfheim,  near  Frankentalc,  three  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Witrengen  near  Neuftad  ;  at  which  laft  place  prince 
Cafimir  in  1578  had  founded  a  fchool,  and  fettled  there  all 
the  profefTors  that  had  been  drove  from  Heidelberg.  This 
rendered  Witzingen  fo  much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
advantageous;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis  in  1583$ 
the  guardianftiip  of  his  fon,  together  with  the  adminiftration 
of  the  Palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  Cafimir,  who  reftored 
the  Calvinift  minifters,  and  Pare  obtained  the  fecond  chair  in 
the  college  of  Wifdom  at  Heidelberg  in  September  1584. 

He  commenced  author  two  years  afterwards,  by  printing  his 
Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian  controverfy  (E).  He  alfo  printed 
the  Germaa  Bible  with  notes  at  Neuftad  in  1589,  which 
occafioned  a  warm  controverfy  between  him  and  James  An- 
dreas, a  Lutheran  of  Tubingen, 

In  January  1591,  he  was  made  firft  profeflbr  in  his  college, 
and  counfellor  to  the  ecclefiaftical  fenate  in  November  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1593  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  iri 
the  moft  folernn  manner.  He  had  already  held  feveral  dif- 
putes  againft  the  writers  of  the  Augfburg  Confeffion,  but  that 
of  1596  was  the  moft  confiderable.  Among  other  things, 

(D)  In  i  Tim.  ili.  2,  and  Titus  tin,  the  title  is,  Rfethodus  ubiqu'vts- 
i.  j7.  rias  controverfre, 

(K)  The  piece  being  wrote  in  La- 

La 
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be  produced  a  defence  of  Calvin  againft  the  imputation  of  his 
favouring  Judaifm  in  his  commentaries  upon  fcveral  parts   of 
Scripture.  Two  years  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair 
of  divinity  profeflbr  for  the  Old  Teftament  in  his  univerfity, 
by  which  he  was  eaied  of  the  great  fatigue  which  he  had  un- 
dergone for  foui  teen  years,  in  governing  the  youth  who  were 
educated  at  the  college  of  Wifdom  ;  an  employment  fo  toil- 
feme,  that   Zachary  Urfmus   (F)  declared  he  was  happy  in 
being  baniihed  by  the  Lutherans,  as  it  delivered  him  from  the 
dreadful   charce    of   ruling    thefe  untractable  and  headftrong 
youth.     Daniel   TolTanus,  profellbr  of  divinity  for  the  New 
Teftament,    dying    in    1602,     Dr.    Pare  fucceeded    to  that 
chair,  and  a  few  years  after  he  bought  a  houfe  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Heidelberg.     Herein,   in  1607,  he  built  in  the  garden  an 
apartment  for  his   library,  which   he   called   his    Pareanum. 
He  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  the  whole  houfe  went  after- 
wards by  that  name.     The  eleclor  honoured  it  with  feveral 
privileges  and  immunities,  and   the  docior  had  two   infcrip- 
tions,  one  in  German,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  put  upon  the 
frontifpiece.     At  the  fame  time  his  reputation  fpreading   it> 
felf  every  where,  brought  young  ftudents  to  him  from  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

In  1617  there  was  kept  an  evangelical  jubilee,  in  memory 
of  the  church's  deliverance  from  popery  an  hundred  years  be- 
fore. The  folemnity  held  three  days,  during  which  there 
were  continual  orations,  difputations,  poems,  and  fermons, 
on  the  occafion.  Our  doctor  alfo  publifhed  fome  pieces  upon 
the  fubjecl",  which  drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  je- 
fuits  of  Mentz,  who  wrote  a  fharp  cenfure  of  his  work,  and 
the  docior  publifhed  a  fuitable  anfwer  to  it.  The  following 
year,  1618,  at  the  inftance  of  the  States  General,  he  was 
preiled  to  go  to  the  fynod  of  Dort ;  but  he  excufed  himfeif, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  which  he  faid  would 
not  permit  him  to  undertake  fo  long  a  journey,  nor  bear  the 
inconvenicncies  of  fuch  an  alteration  of  his  diet  as  muft  un- 
avoidably attend  it.  Otherwife  he  was  a  proper  perfon  for 
that  aflembly,  being  a  great  enemy  to  all  innovations  in  points 
of  doclrine.  He  would  not  fuffer  any  man  to  deviate  a  tittle 
from  the  catechifm  of  his  mafter  Urfmus,  as  had  been  done  by 
fome  divines,  who  added  no  lefs  than  three  forts  of  imputa- 
tion to  thofe  which  that  profeiTor  had  laid  down  concern- 
ing justification,  namely,  the  imputation  of  Chrifl's  death, 
that  of  his  righteoufnefs,  and  of  habitual  holinefs.  In  the 

(F)  See  his  Article. 
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fame  fpirit,  when    there  arofe  fome  controverfies  in   16045 
about  the  76th  queftion  of  the  fame  Catechifm  of  Heidelberg, 
which  treats  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharift,  Pare,  like  a  brave 
champion  for  the  eftablifhed  doctrine,  would  not  fuffer  the  leaft 
alteration  to  be  made  therein.     Thefe  innovations  he  alleged 
were  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  of  truth,  which  ought  to 
be  facred   and  immoveable.     He  even   maintained   that  (he 
humour  of  innovating  foreboded  an   approaching  ruin   to  the 
church  (G).     In  the  year  1614   he  wrote,  'tis  true,  to  the 
Lutherans,  exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
they  agreed   with  the   Calvinifts   or   Sacramentarians,  in    the, 
fundamental  and  eiTential  points  of  the  chriftian  faith  ;  and  as 
to   the  reft,  there   ought  to   be   a  mutual  toleration  on  each 
fide  :  yet  four  years  after,  at  the  time  of  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
he  abfolutely  condemned   the   Remonftrants,    and   faid  their, 
doctrine  ought  to  be  banifhed  both  from  the  churches  and  the 
fchools.      He  wrote  to  the  fynod,  and  recommended  his  let- 
ter with  a  memoir,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  owq 
fentiments  upon  the  iubjeci  of  the  articles  of  the  R,emonftrants, 
which  was  read  in  that  fynod. 

After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  which  he  had  of  the  ruin  which  his  patron  the 
elector  Palatine  would  bring  upon  himfelf,  by  accepting  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  put  him  upon  changing  his  habitation, 
He  terrified  hirnfelf  with  a  thoufand  bad  omens,  grounded 
upon  feveral  things  which  he  had  feen,  either  awake  or  in  his 
ileep ;  for  he  had  great  faith  in  dreams  (H).  When  he  faw 
the  workmen  employed  in  improving  the  fortifications  of  Hei- 
delberg, he  faid  it  was  Ip  much  labour  loft  ;  and  confidering  the 
books  which  he  had  wrote  againft  the  pope  and  Beljarmin  (i}9 

he 

(c)  He  exprefied  it  in  this  diilich:  certainly  an   ominous  dream.     Two 

Aularuit:   politia  ruit  :  ruet  et  days   after  he  received   the  firft  fheet 

catechefis  ;  of  a  book  that  was  printing  at  JVJentz 

Ante  fores  noftram  quis  jamns-  againft  him  ;  he  laid  that  was  the  cat 

gat  e(Te  ruinarn.  which  Scratched   him,   and  fet  down 

i.  e.  The  court  falls  to  ruin  :  the  pG-  that  explication  of  his  dream   in  his 

lity  falls  to  ruin  :   the  ca.$echifm  will  Journal- 

peet  with  the   fame  late  j  who  can         (i)  Our  author  fpoke  a  fpeech  at 

deny   but  our  utter  ruin   is  near  at  Heidelberg  in    1602,    De  jefuitarum 

hand.  itrophis  circa   canonem  facrse  Scrip- 

(H)   His  Diary  was   an  account  of  turse,  Of  the  jefuits  evafions  with  re- 

feveral  dreams,  and  other  augural  ob-  gard  to  the  canon  of  the  holy  Scfip- 

fei  vations.     For  inftance,  under  the  tures.     He  held  alfo  a  difputation  in 

2,6th  of  December   1617,  there   was  1603  on   the  canonical  authority  of 

'^vrote,  that  t\e  had  dreamt  a  cat  had  the  Scripture,  and  on  the  church's in- 

(cratched  his  face,  and  tli^t  it  was  fallibility,  and  invited  the  jefuits  o* 
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he  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft  dreadful  calamity  that  could 
happen  to  him,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  for 
that  reafon  gladly  complied  with  the  advice  that  was  given 
him,  to  provide  in  time  for  his  own  fafety.  Accordingly  he 
chofe  for  his  farcluary  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonts,  near  Landau,  and  arrived  there  in  O£lober 
1621.'  However,  he  left  that  place  fome  months  after,  and 
went  to  Neuftadt ;  nor  did  he  flay  long  here,  for  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  refolution  to  fetch  his 
laft  breath  at  his  beloved  Pareanum,  and  fo  to  be  buried  near 
the  profeflbrs  of  the  univerfity.  Accordingly  his  wifh  was 
fulfilled.  He  died  at  Pareanum  in  June  i6z2,  and  was  in- 
terred with  all  the  funeral  honours  which  the  univerfities  in 
Germany  are  ufed  to  beftow  on  their  members. 

He  left  a  fon  named  Philip,  of  whom  we  {hall  give  fome 
account  in  the  fubCequent  article,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his 
father,  in  which  he  reprefents  him  as  a  man  of  a  very  mild 
and  moderate  temper  ;  -and  fo  indeed  he  might  be,  in  refpecT: 
to  his  general  conduct  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life ; 
notwithstanding  he  wrote  on  feveral  occafions  of  controverfy 
in  a  paffionate  jftile,  abounding  with  opprobrious  language,  a 
common  foible  among  the  critics  ;  and  Pare's  antagoniftsknew 
the  handling  of  a  flail  as  well  as  himfelf,  efpecially  Jofeph  Sea- 
liger,  who  it  mud  be  confefied  was  above  his  match,  impar  con- 
greffus  Achiili  (K),  efpecially  in  chronology.  It  was  Pare's  weak- 
nefs  to  mediJle  with  too  many  fubjects.  By  this  fpirit  he  had  to 
write  againft  fo  many  perfons,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  for 
him  not  to  contract  a  habit  of ufing  opprobrious  language.  They 
who  know  what  it  is  to  fence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  are 
very  fenfible  of  this.  To  conclude,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  regard  to  religion,  our  author  was  none  of  thofe  untra^t? 
able  divines  who  will  not  yield  the  leaft  thing  for  the  fake 

of 

Spire  to   the  difputation.     None  of  adverfus  jefuitarurn.  ftroplias  et  im- 

t'nem  carne  ;  but  one  Magirus  wrote  poAuras. 

»  letter  to  him  the  fame  year,  which         (K)  However,  he  was  a  little  cpm- 

ga  c  rife  to  a  controverfy,  of  which  forted  when  he  faw  his  haughty  an- 

the  writings  on  both  fides  were  print-  tagonift  fuffer  a  retaliation  from  Sci- 

ed    in    1604,     under    the  following  oppius.  This  roufed  his  mufe,  which 

titles,  Diflertatio  Epiftolaris  Johannis  broughfrforth  the  following  epigram  : 

Magirus  jefuita?  concipnatoris,  &  Da-         Nobiliore  canum  ja&ans  fe  ftirpe 

vidis  Parei  chriftiani  theologi  de  au-  Moloffus, 

thoritate.divjna  &  canonica  S    S.   de-  Forte  viatorem  dum  petit  _ore  minax 

que  abfojuta  ecclefis  infallibijitate  de  A  cane  degenere  incaucu$  mifer  ipfe 

S.  S,  authoritate,  adverfus  jefuitarum  recatur. 

impoftures.  Exegefis  difputationis  de  Hanc  nemefin  juftam   quis  negat  efTe. 

auchoritace  divina  et  canonica,  dec.  &.W. 

i,  c, 
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of  peace  (L).  The  Irenicum  he  published  proves  the  con- 
trary ;  yet  his  extreme  watchfulnds  againft  the  moft  trifling 
innovations,  will  not  allow  us  to  fay  that  he  had  any  great 
flock  of  toleration  (M).  Our  author's  exegctical  works  have 
been  published  by  his  ion  at  Francfort  in  1647,  in  three  vols. 
folio.  Among  thefe  are  his  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  in  1617,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to 
king  James  I.  of  England,  as  containing  fume  antf-  monarchical 
principles,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  condemned  it  in  the  moft 
difgraceful  manner  (N). 

i.  e.  A  maftiff  boafting  of  his  noble  de-  Nonne  idem  Ariftoteles  in  Ramum 

fcent,  was  barking  at  a  pa<Tenger,when  maftiga  dicat  $ 

lo  !   he  was  miferably  killed  by  a  dog  Quse  mutas    perdis  j  quse   refines 

of  a  baftard  breed  :   who  is  there  that  mea  funt  ? 

will  not  allow  his  fate  to  bejuft  ?  i.  e.  What  you  alter  in  natural  phi- 

(L)  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Luther  of  lofopliy,  faid  Demccritus  to  Epicurus, 

fuch  turbulent  reformers,  A  doclore  you  fpoil  ;    and    what  you    keep    is 

gloriofo,  et  paftore  contentiofo,  et  in  -  mine.     Might  not  Ariftotle  fay  the 

utilibus  quaefiionibuSjliberet  ecdefiam  fame  to  that  rogue  Ramus,What  you 

fuam,  Dominus !    From  a  vain-glori-  alter  you  fpoil,  and  what  you  retain 

ous   doctor,   a   litigious   paftor,    and  is  mine  ? 

ufelefs  questions,  deliver  thy  church,  (N)  It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen  a 

good  Lord!  Welfhman,  who  vvasD.D.  and  chaplain 

(M)  He  extended  thisfpint  againft  to  John  Ramfey  vifcount  Hadington, 

innovations  to   all  the  new  ways  of  and  earl  of  Holdernefs,  in  a  piece  in- 

fpeaking  and  teaching,  and  could  not  tituled,    Anti-Paraeus,  five    derermi- 

be?.r   Peter  Ramus,  becaufe  he   had  natio  de  jure  regie  habita  Cantabrigia; 

dared  to  remove  the  boundaries  of  our  in  fcholis  theologicis,  19  April, 1619, 

anceftors  ;  upon   which   occafion  he  contra  Davidem  Par  turn,  casterofque 

wrote  an  epigram  againft  him,  as  fol-  rtformatse   religiones  amimonarchos, 

lows:  Cantab.  1632,   8vo.      He  had  before 

Qi)92  mutas  perdis,  dixit  Democri-  published  the  Concord  of  a  Papift  and 

tus,  Puritan,  for  the  coercion,  depofuion, 

Et  quas  fervas  in  phyficis  funtEpi-  and  killing  of  kings.  Camb.  16^0,410. 


cure,  mea. 


PARE'  (Philip)  fon  of  the  preceding,  one  of  the  mofl 
laborious  grammarians  that  Germany  ever  produced,  was 
born  at  Hembach  in  the  diocefe  of  Worms,  May  24,  i$76. 
He  began  his  ftudies  at  Neuftad,  continued  them  at  Heidti- 

f^ 

berg,  and  afterwards  vifited  foreign  univerfities,  at  the  expence 
of  the  elector  Palatine.  He  was  at  the  univerfity  of  Bail  I 
in  1599,  and  from  thence  going  to  Geneva,  he  (laid  there  a 
year  :  he  vifited  fome  other  univerfities,  being  well  received 
in  all,  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  and  particularly  in  refpect 
to  his  father.  Among  others,  he  received  great  civilities  from 
the  celebrated  Ifaac  Caufabon  at  Paris.  In  j6i2  he  was 

L  4  made 
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made  re&or  of  the  college  of  Neuftadt,  which  pod  he  held 
till  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622,  when 
he  was  ordered  by  thofe  new  matters  to  leave  the  country  im- 
mediately, at  which  time  his  library  was  alfo  plundered  by 
the  foldiers.  He  published  feveral  books  in  the  grammatical 
way,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  Plautus's  comedies.  This 
drew  him  into  a  difpute  with  John  Gruter,  profeflbr  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  1620,  which  was  carried  to  that  height  of  ani- 
moiltv,  that  neither  the  defolation  which  ruined  both  their 

s  * 

imiverfities  and  their  libraries,  and  reduced  their  perfons  to 
the  greatelt  extremities,  nor  even  their  banimment,  proved 
fufHcient  to  quench  the  flame  of  their  paflion,  which  vented 
itfelf  in  the  fouleft  and  moft  abufive  language  (A).  Our  au- 
thor took  in  hand  the  caufe  of  his  late  father  againft  David 
Owen,  which  he  anfwered  in  a  piece,  entituled,  Anti-Ow- 
enus,  &c.  He  was  principal  of  feveral  colleges,  as  he  was 
of  that  at  Hanaw  in  the  year  1645  ;  and  the  dedication  of  his 
father's  exegetical  works  mew  him  to  be  living  in  1647,  but 
how  long  afterwards  does  not  appear.  Eefides  the  pieces  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  commentaries  upon  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  theological  works.  He  had  a  fon  Da- 
F»yie.  niel,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  article. 

(A)     Pare   published    Plautus  in  1610,  with  this  title,  Provocatio  a,d 

1609  with    notes  :    alfo    a    Lexicon  fenatum  criticum  pro  Plauto  et  elec- 

plautinum  in   j6i4;  Analefta  Plau-  tis  Plautinis.     They  grew  both  more 

tina,  in  1617  ;  a  treatife  De  imita-  and  more  hot,  as  appears  by  the  Jong 

'  tione    Terentianx,     ubi  Plautinum  preface  prefixed  by  our  author  to  his 

imitatus  eft,  1617;  a  fecond  edition  Analecla  Plautina  in  1623,  for  which 

of  Plautuo  in  1619,  and  of  the  Ana-  Gruter  made  reprifals,  ftiling  him  an 

ledta  Plautina  in  1620,  and  again  in  afs,  a  mule,  a  boar,  a  ram,  a  goaf, 

1623.     He  alfo  publifhed  a  third  edi-  a  ftinking  inhabitant  of  the  gramma- 

tion  of  his  Plautus  in   1641.     The  ticalden,  &c,     Befides  the  pieces  up- 

prolegomena  which  it  contains  of  that  on    Plautus,    our   author    publifhed 

poet's  life,  the  character  of  his  verfi-  Calligraphia  Romana,  five  Thefaurus 

location,  and  the  nature  of  his   rail-  phrafium  'lingu:e  Latinae,    in    16 1 6, 

Icries,  have  been  prefixed   entire  to  and    Eledia   Symmachiana,    Lexicon 

the  Plautus  in   ufum  Delphini.     He  Symmachianum,    Calligraphia   Sym- 

publifhed  his  anfwer  to  Gruter   in  machiana,  in  1619. 

PARE'  (Daniel)  fon  of  the  preceding,  trode  in  the  fleps 
of  his  father,  applied  himfelf  vigoroudy  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  claffics,  and  publifhed  feveral  laborious  pieces,  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  Voflius,  who  had  a  great  refpecl  for  him, 
and  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  procure  bookfellers  who  would 
print  Daniel's  works,  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  mote  ' 
7  reafon 
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feafon  than  wit  or  tafte  in  them  (A).  He  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a  gang  of  highwaymen  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
He  was  a  confiderable  matter  of  Greek. 

PARDIES  (Ignatios  Gafton)  a  learned  French  jefuit,  was 
fhe  ion  of  a  counfellcr  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  his  birth  in  1636.  Having  palled  through  the  firft  part 
of  his  ftudies,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  jefuits  in  1652, 
at  the  age  of  fixteen  years.  He  taught  polite  literature  feveral 
years,  and  in  that  time  compoied  many  fmall  pieces  both  in 
profe  and  verfe,  with  a  diftingniChed  delicacy  of  thought  and 
ftile  :  but  as  his  genius  and  inclination  led  him  more  to  the 
fpeculative  fciences,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres 
only  with  a  defign  of  enabling  himfelf  to  write  in  a  good 
ftile  upon  thofe  fciences.  His  particular  ftudy  was  io  form  a 
neat  and  concife  expreiTion,  in  which  he  had  the  happinefs  to 
fucceed  ;  for  except  fome  few  words  bordering  upon  the  pro- 
vincial, his  Difcourfe  is  elegant  and  perfpicuous,  and  his  dic- 
tion pure.  At  length  he  devoted  him  Self  entirely  to  the  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy,  and  read  all  the  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  in  thole  fciences.  So  that  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  Peripatetic,  as  well  as  Cartefian  philo- 
fophy, in  a  ihort  time,  and  taught  both  with  great  reputa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  he  embraced  Cartefianifm,  yet  he  affecl- 
ed  to  be  rather  an  inventor  than  a  difciple  of  Des  Cartes. 
In  this  fpirit  he  fometimes  advanced  very  bold  opinions  in 
natural  philofophy,  which  met  with  oppofers,  who  charged 
him  with  ftarting  abfurdities ;  but  he  had  wit  enough  to  give 
his  notions  a  plaufible  turn,  fo  as  to  clear  them  ieemingly 
from  contradictions.  He  taught  alfo  mathematics  in  fome  pla- 
ces, and  at  laft  at  Paris,  He  had  from  his  youth  a  happy  genius 
for  that  fcience,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  it  by  applica- 
tion, which  was  not  wanting  in  him.  The  g'ory  which  hje 
acquired  by  his  works  raifed  the  higheft  expectations  of  him, 
which  were  all  cut  fhort  by  death.  In  1673  he  received  an 
order  from  his  fuperiors  to  preach  to,  and  corifefs  the  poor 
people  of  Bicetre  in  the  Eafter  holidays.  There  was  then  a 

(A)  Thefe  are,  The  Poems  of  Mu-  method     of  a   common-place  book, 

fseus  upon  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Le-  3.  Medulla  Hirtorise  Ecclefiailicae,  in 

ander,  with  notes  fluffed  with  cita-  1631;  to  which  he  added  notes,  and 

lions,    Greek   phrafes,  and    the  an-  a   Lexicon  upon  Lucretius.     4.  Spi- 

cient  Latinities,  in  1627.     2    Melle-  celegium  Subcifivium,  or  notes  upon 

•ficium  Atticum,  a  thick  .y:o.  being  a  Qjjintilian,  publimed  in   the  edition 

colleclion  of  fentences  exiracled  from  of  that  author  at  London  1641,  8vo. 

Greek  authors,  and  thrown  into  the 

•   .  •  •  t  •    j 

kind 
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kind  of  malignity  in  the  air  of  that  place,  which  had  thrown 
divers  diforders  upon  thefe  poor  creatures  ;  and  whether  it 
was  owing  to  contagion  or  fatigue,  or  both,  father  Pardies  re- 
turned to  Paris,  ftruck  with  death,  and  was  actually  carried 
out  of  this  world  in  a  few  days,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven 
years.  He  wrote  feveral  things,  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
feen  below  (A). 

(A)  They  are  as  follow:  Horolo-  ther  Bartoli  thejefuir,  upon  the  mi - 

gium    Thaumanticum   duplex,  Paris  racles  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  which 

3662,  410  ;   DilTertatio   de  motu   et  he  prefixed  a  curious  preface  upon  the 

natura    cometarum,    at    Bourdeaux  fubjecl,  of  the  credit  which  is   to  be 

1665,  3vo  j  Difcourfe  du  mouvement  given  to  miracles.     His  other  works 

locfll,  Paris  1670,   i2tno.  and  again  are,    La   Statique,  ou  la  Science  des 

in   1673;    Elemens   de  geometric,   a  forces  mouvantes,  Paris  1673,  i2moj 

Paris,  in  1670,   I2mo.   and  again  in  Defcription    et   explication    de   deux 

1678  and  1696.     It  was  alfo  tranf-  machines  propres  a  faire  des  cadrans 

lated  into  Latin,  and  printed  atjena  in  avec  une  grande  facilite,  Paris  1673, 

1685,12010.  and  at  Utrecht  ini7il;  an  12010.  Part  of  his  works  were  print- 

Englifh  translation  has  alfo  gone  thro'  ed  together,  with  the  following  tide, 

feveral  editions   in    i2mo,  and  is  in  OeuvresdereverendPerelgnaceGafton 

good  efteem,  being  caft  into  a  method  Pardies,  jefuite ;  contenant,  j.  Les  e- 

adapted  to  the  practical  part  of  geo-  lemens  de  Geometrie  j   2.UnDifcours 

metry  ;  Difcours  de  la  connoiffance  de  mouvement  local  ;   3.  La  ftatique, 

des  Betes,  Paris  1672,  i2mo.     Pere  ou  la  fcience  des  forces  mouvantes  j 

Uiceron  obferves,  that  this  piece  made  4.  Deux  machines  propres  a  faire  des 

cur  author  pafs  among  the  Peripate-  cadransj  5«Un  Difcouis  delaconnoif- 

tics  for  a  prevaricator,  but  he   was  fance  de  Betes,  avec  une  table  nou- 

in  reality  a  Cartefian,  although  he  af-  velle   pour  I'inteliigence  des  elemens 

fecled  in  this  piece  to  refute  Cartefi-  de   Geometrie  felon    Euclide,    Lyon 

anifm  j  Lettre  d'  un  philofophe  a  un  1725,  i2mo.     Our  author  had  a  dif- 

Cart,efien    de  fes    amis,  Paris   1672,  pure  alfo  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  about 

I2mo.     Pardies  alfo    publifhed    the  his  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours 

fame  year  at  Paris  a  French  tranfla-  in  1672.     His  letters  are  inferred  in 

tion  of  a  book  wrote  in  Italian  by  fa-  Phil.  Tranf.  for  that  year. 

PARENT  (Unfoine)  a  learned  French  mathematician, 
was  defcended  of  a  family  originally  fettled  at  Chartres,  but 
his  father  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  born  at 
Paris,  which  capital  was  alfo  the  birth-place  of  our  author, 
who  drew  his  firft  breath  there,  September  16,  166^  Be- 
ib re  he  was  three  years  of  age,  Anthony  Mollet,  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  who  was  parfon  of  Leves,  a  market  town  near 
Chartres,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  became  his  preceptor. 
Among  other  things,  he  taught  him  the  firft  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  but  knowing  nothing  more  in  that  fcience,  he  was 
not  able  to  carry  his  nephew  any  further.  However,  thedif- 
ciple  having;  a  particular  genius  and  inclination  this  way,  was 
no*  futisfied  therewith,  and  therefore  the  uncle  complied  with 
bis  tafte  and  turn,  and  furnifhed  him  with  proper  books  for 

the 
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the  purpofe.  Thefe  he  run  through  with  avidity,  and  find- 
ing the  rules  were  delivered  without  demonftrations,  he  tried 
to  demonftrate  them  himfelf,  and  fucceeded  in  fome  of  them. 
His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  write  remarks  upon  the  margin* 
of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  he  had  filled  fome  of  thefe 
with  a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  uncle's  chief  care  was  to  inftrucl 
him  in  religion,  and  inftill  into  him  the  principles  of  true 
piety ;  and  he  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  his  lectures  therein 
produce  a  noble  harveft,  even  above  his  fondeft  expectations. 
M.  Parent  always  lived  not  orHy  in  the  exadl  performanas 
of  the  duties  of  chriftianity,  but  carried  the  practice  of  them 
to  a  degree  of  aufterity. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  friend 
of  his  uncle's  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chartres.  Here  he  hap- 
pened to  fee  in  his  matter's  apartment  a  Dodecoedron,  upon 
every  face  of  which  was  delineated  a  fun-dial,  except  the  low- 
eft,  whereon  it  flood.  Struck  immediately  with  the  curioficy 
of  thefe  dials,  he  fet  about  drawing  one  himfeif :  but  having 
a  book  which  only  (hews  the  practical  part  without  the  theo- 
ry, it  was  not  till  fome  time  after  when  his  rhetoric-mailer 
came  to  explain  the  doclrine  of  the  fphere  to  him,  that  he 
began  to  underfland  how  the  projeclion  of  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  formed  fun-dials;  and  thence  undertook  to  write  a 
treatife  upon  gnomonics,  and  the  piece  was  rude  and  inform-  . 
ous  enough.  However,  it  was  all  entirely  his  own,  and  un- 
borrowed.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  alfo  a  book  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  tafte  at  Beauvois. 

At  length  his  friends  fent  for  him  to  Paris  to  ftudy  the 
law;  and  in  obedience  to  them  he  went  through  a  courfe.in 

'  O 

that  faculty  ;  but  this  was  no  fooner  finifhed,  than,  goaded  on 
by  his  predominant  paflion  for  mathematics,  he  {hut  him- 
felf  up  in  a  room  of  the  college  of  Dormans,  that  nothing 
might  call  him  away  from  his  beloved  ftudy  :  with  an  al- 
lowance of  lefs  than  two  hundred  livres  a-year,  he  lived 
content  in  his  retreat,  from  which  he  never  flirred  out  but 
to  go  to  the  royal  college,  in  order  to  hear  the  lectures  of  M. 
de  la  Hire,  or  M.  de  Sauveur,  under  whom  he  profited  as 
much  as  a  man  could,  who  had  lefs  occafion  for  lectures  than 
advice  and  directions  for  proceeding  in  a  proper  method, 
which  would  have  faved  him  a  great  deal  of  time. 

As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  able  enough  to  teach  other??, 
he  took  pupils.  And  fortification  being  a  branch  of  the 
mathematics  which  he  taught  moft  of  any,  the  war  having 
brought  that  fcience  into  particular  vogue,  after  feme  time  he 

began 
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began  to  entertain  fome  fcruple  about  teaching  what  he  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  by  the  force  of  imagination  only.     He 
imparted  this  delicatefle  to  M.  Sauveur,  and  that  friend  recom- 
mended him  to  the  marquis  d'Aligre,  who  luckily  at  that  time 
wanted  to  have  a  mathematician  with  him.     M.  Parent  made 
two  campaigns  with  the  marquis,  whereby  he  infrru6ted  hirn- 
felf  thoroughly  in  viewing  fortified  places  •,  and  he  alfo  drew 
a  number  of  plans,  though    he   had  never  learned  to  draw1. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  fpent  in  a  continual  application  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  phllofopby  and  the  mathematics  in  all  its 
branches,  both  fpcculative  and  practical ;  to  which  he  joined 
anatomy,  botany,  and  chymiftry,  as  contained  in  the  lift  of 
curious  arts.     He  had  an  activity  which  devoured  every  thing, 
and  befides,  was  inceilant  and  indefatigable. 

M.  de  Billettes  being  admitted  in  the  academy  of  fciences 
#t    Paris  in  1699,  with  the  title  of  their   mechanician,  no- 
minated   for  his  difciple  M.  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in 
mechanics.     It   was  foon  found  in   this  fociety   that  he  en- 
gaged in  all  the  various   fubje&s  that  were   brought  before 
them,  and  in  faf}  had  a  hand  in  every  thing.     But  this  great 
extent  of  knowledge,  joined  to   a  natural  impetuofity,  raifed 
in  him  a  particular  fpirit  of  contradiction,  which  he  indulged 
upon  all  occauons  ;  fometimes  to   a  degree    of  precipitancy, 
and    often  with    too  little  regard  to  decency.     'Tis  true  that 
the  fame  behaviour  was  (hewn  to  him,  and  the  papers  which 
he  brought  to  the  academy  were  treated  with  feverity  enough. 
This  did  not  at   all  affect   him.     It  is   not  impoilible  that  his 
own  little  fenfibility  herein  might  fuggeft  to  him,  th,at  others 
were  cait  in  a  like  mold  with  hirnfelf,  and  this  might  perhaps 
ferve  to  render  him  bolder,  and  more  confident  in  oppofing 
ihem.     Fie  was    charged  with  obfcurity   in  his  produ6tions  $ 
and  indeed  the  fault  was  fo  notorious  that  he  perceived  it  him- 
felf,  and  could  not  avoid  correcting  it. 

The  king  having,   by  a  regulation   of  January  30,   1716, 
fupprefTed  the  clafs  of  fcboiars  of  the  academy,  which  feem- 
ed  to  put  too  great  an   inequality  betwixt  the   members,   M. 
Parent  was   made  a  joint  or  aiTiilant  member  for  geometry  ; 
r'->  £e       ^'Jt  ^e  ent)°yec^  tnis  promotion  only  a  fhort  time,  being  taken 
t,'Ucadem:e  o|F  by  the  fmajl-pox  on  the  26th  of  September  the  fame  year, 
fciences,  f|e  was  author  of  a  great  many  pieces,  chiefly  on    mechanics 
geometry. 


PARIS  (Matthew)  a  celebrated  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  a 
BenedidUne  monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in  the  mo- 
nafkry  of  St.  Albans.  fi^^yriftied  in  the  thirteenth  cer^ 

tury. 
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ti-?ry.     He  was  an  univerfal  fchdlar  ;  understood,  and  had  a 
pood  tafte  both  in  pointing  and  architecture.     He  was  alfo  a 

C?  i  O 

mathematician,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  divine,  an  hiftorian,  and 
what  is  {till  more,  and  greater  than  ;ill  the  reft,  he  was  a  man  of 
a  diftinguifhed  probity.   Such  rare  accomplishments  and  quail* 
ties  as  thefe,  did  not  fail  of  letting  him  very  high  in  the  eft^em 
of  all  his  contemporaries  :   and  it   is  no  wonder  that  we   find 
him  employed  in  reforming  fome  monasteries,  vifiting  others, 
and  eftabiifl?.ing  the  monaftic  difcipline   in  all.     He  repioved 
vice  without  diftm<5tion  of  perfons,  and  did  not  even  fpare 
the  Englifh  court  itfelf  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  (hewed  a  hearty 
affection  for  his  country,  in  maintaining  its  privileges  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  and  his  creatures  and  officers, 
who  plied  ail  their  engines  to  deftroy  and  abolifti  them.     Of 
this  we  have  a  clear,  though  an  unwilling  evidence,  in  cardi- 
nal B.ironius,  who  obferves  that  our  author  remonstrated  with 
too  (harp  and  bitter  a  fpirit  againft  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  except  in  that  particular  only,  his  hiftory  was  an  incom- 
parable work  (A).    The  cardinal  here  (peaks  of  his  hiftory,  en- 
tituled,   Hiftoria   Major,  confiding  of  two  parts  ;    The  firft 
from  the  creation  of  the  world   to  William   the   Conqueror., 
and  the  fecortd  part  from  that  king's  reign  to  the  year  12  ;0, 
which  being  the  year  of  jubilee,   he  finished  his  work  with  a 
Latin  ftanza,  according  to  the  laft  of  thofe  in  rhime  (B).     He 
carried  on  this   hiftory  afterwards  to  the  year  of  his  death  in 
1259.       William     Rifhauger,    a   monk    of    the    monaftery 
of  St.  Albany  continued   it  to    1272  or    1273,  the  year    of 
the  death  <f  Henry  ill.     Our  author  Paris  made  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  own  work,  which   he   intituled,   Hiftoria  Minor. 
He  alfo  publimed  fome  other  pieces,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  Bale  and  Pits. 

(A)  Baronius's  words  are,  Quam     Tempus  fpondet  requiei  ; 
fuerit  animo  infenfiffimo  in  apoltoli-          Detur  ergo  quies  ei, 
cam  fedem,  quivis  poterit   facile  in-     Hie  et  coeli  folio. 

telligere,  nifi  probra  ilia  fuerint  addi-  This  work  went  thro1  feverai  edi- 

tamenta  ejus,  qui  edidit  ,   qus  fi  quis  tions  after  the  invention  of  printing  ; 

demat,    aureum  dixeris    commenta-  and  in  that  of  Zurich,  p.  780,  is  this 

rium,  &c.  dirtich  : 

(B)  The  Aanz,a  runs  thus:  Sifte  twi  metas  ftudii  Mathseae  quic- 
Terminatur  hie  Matthei  tas, 

Chronica.    Jam  jubilaeianni  difpen-         Nee    ventura  petas,  quae   poftera 

proferet  setas. 


PARKER  (Samuel)  a  temporizing  Englifh  clergyman,  who 
by  that  means,  and  the  advantage  of  excellent  parts  and  a  con- 
fiderable  ihare  of  learning,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ox- 

ford, 
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ford,  was  born  in  September  1640,  at  Northampton,  where 
his  father,  John  Parker,  then  pra&ifed  the  law,  having  been 
bred  to  that  profefiion  in  one  of  the  Temples  at  London  : 
and  Tiding  afterwards  againft  the  king,  he  was  preferred  to  be 
a  member  of  the  high  court  of  juftice  in  1649,  and  gave 
fentence  againft  the  three  lords,  Capel,  Holland,  and  Ha- 
milton, who  were  beheaded.  During  Oliver's  ufurpation, 
he  was  made  an  afliftant  committee-man  for  his  county.  In 
1650,  he  publifhed  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  govern- 
ment (A),  as  a  common-wealth,  without  a  king  or  houfe  of 
lords.  In  June  1655,  Parker,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  pro- 
tector, was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  removing 
obftrudions  at  Worcefter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  near  London, 
and  was  fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next  day.  In  January  1659, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Rump  parliament  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer ;  but  upon  a  complaint  againft  him,  was 
foon  after  difplaced.  However,  he  was  again  made  regularly 
ferjeant  at  law,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor 
Hyde,  at  the  firft  call  after  the  return  of  king  Charles  II. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  took  care  to  have  his  fon  Samuel,  the 
fubje£t  of  the  prefent  article,  educated  among  the  puritans  in 
grammar  learning  at  Northampton,  whence,  being  ripe  for  the 
univerfity,  he  was  fent  to  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  and 
admitted  in  Aft  term  1659,  under  a  prefbyterian  tutor. 
Here,  according  to  his  former  breeding,  he  led  a  ftricl:  and 
religious  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  fociety,  then  called  the 
Gruellers  (B),  who  fafted  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a  houfe 
in  Halywell,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  conftant  an  attend- 
ant upon  prayers,  fermons,  facraments,  &c.  that  he  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  precious  young  men  in  the  univer- 
fity. He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  February  28,  1659-60. 
Upon  the  reftoration  he  hefitated  a  little  what  fide  to  take ; 
but  continuing  to  talk  publicly  againft  epifcopacy,  he  was 
much  difcountenanced  by  the  new- warden  Dr.  Blandford  (c). 
Whereupon  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  where  by  the 

(A)  The  title  of  it  is,  The  govern-  fortior  ;  and  to  conclude,  Concordia 

ment  of  the  people  of  England  pre-  parvae  res  crefcunt,  difcordia  dilabun- 

cedent  and  prefent  j  the  fame,    Ad  tur. 

fubfcribentes    confirmandum,     dubi-  (B)  Becaufe   their  chief  diet  was 

tantes     informandmn,      oppnnentes  water  gruel  j    and   it    was  ©bferved 

conveniendum  j      and     underneath,  that  he   put  more  graves  in  his  por- 

Multa  vidtn'iur  qus?  non  funt ;  multa  ridge  than  all  the  reft.    Wood, 

funt  quse  non  videntur  ;   under   that  (c)  This  gentleman  had  been  made 

engraven  two  heads  joined,  with  the-  warden  upon  the  dawn  of  the  reftora-* 

motto,  Ut  unita  j  and  beneath  a  fheaf  tion  in  1659* 
of  arrows,  with  this  device.  Vis  unita 

jpre- 
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prevailing  advice  of  Dr.  Ralph  Ruthwell,  then  a  fenior  fel- 
low of  that  fociety,  he  was  refcued  from  the  chains  and  fet- 
ters of  an  unhappy  education,  which  he  afterwards  publicly 
avowed  in  print  (D). 

From  this  time  he  became  a  zealous  anti-puritan,  and  for 
many  years  acled  the  part  of  what  was  then  called  a  true  foil 
of  the  church.  In  this  temper  having  proceeded  A.  M.  m 
1663,  he  entered  into  orders,  reforted  frequently  to  London, 
and  became  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  continuing  to  difplay 
his  wit  in  drolling  upon  his  old  friends  the  prefoyterians  and 
independents,  &c.  (E) 

In  1665  he  publifhed  fome  philofophicaleflays,  and  was  eledl- 
ed  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  :  but  he  made  a  further  ufe  of 
thefe  eflays,  by  dedicating  them  to  Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  became  his  patron,  and  in  1667  made  him  his 
chaplain.  Being  thus  put  into  the  road  to  preferment,  he  left 
Oxford,  and  refided  at  Lambeth  under  the  eye  of  his  patron, 
who  in  June  1670  collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Sancroft,  afterwards  Sheldon'* 
fucceflbr  in  the  aachbifhopric ;  and  in  November  the  fame 
year,  putting  himfelf  in  the  train  of  William  prince  of  O- 
range,  who  vifited  Cambridge,  he  had  the  degree  of  D.  D, 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  univerfity.  In  November  1672, 
he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  rec- 
tories of  Ickham  and  Chartham  in  Kent  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  archbifhop  about  the  fame  time. 

As  he  maintained  an  unreferved  obfequioufnefs  to  the  court 
during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  fo  upon  the  acceUion  of 
his  brother  to  the  throne,  he  continued  in  the  fame  fervile 
complaifance  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it  in  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  nominated 
by  king  James  II.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fell  in  1686,  being 
allowed  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  in  commen- 
clam.  He  was  alfo  made  a  privy-counfellor  (F),  and  con- 
diluted  by  a  royal  mandamus  president  of  Magdalen-college 

in  Oxford  (G). 
\   / 

(D)  Epiftle   dedicatory    to     that     vol.  ii.  folio  edition. 

friend,  of  his  Free  and  impartial  Cen-  (G)  See  an  account  of  the  whole 

fure  of  the  Platonic  philofophy.  proceeding:,  in   this  important  affair, 

(E)  See  the  lift   of  his  books,  in  which  was  the  principal  Mep  to  king 
which   we    find  feveral  pubiilhed  at  James's  lofs  of  the  crown,  in  apam- 
this    time    of   that    kind,    intituled,  phi -it,  intituled,  An    impartial   rela- 
Tentaminaphifico-theologica,  &c.  Se«  tion  of  the  whole  proceeding,  &c.  in 
the  lift  of  his  books  below.  1688,  4-to.  and  i n  the  general  Hi4- 

(r)  Rapin's   Hiftory  of  England,     tories  of  England, 
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But  thefe  favours  were  the  price  of  his  religion,  which  fi« 
did  not  fcruple  to  offer  up  as  a  willing  facrifice  to  his  ambi- 
tion. In  this  new  change,  he  became  one  of  the  Romifh  mer- 
cenaries, proflituting  his  pen  in  defence  of  tranfubfiamiation* 
and  the  worfhip  of  faints  and  images  (H).     The  papifts,  it 
is  certain,  made  fure  of  him    as  a  profelyte  ;  one  of  whom 
tells  us  that  he  even  propofed  in  council,  whether  it  was  not 
expedient,  that  at  leaft  one  college  in  Oxford  fhould  be  al- 
lowed catholics,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  fuch 
charges,  by   going  beyond  the  feas  to  ftudy.     In   the  fame 
jfpirit,  having  invited  two  popifh  noblemen,  with  a  third  of  the 
church  of  England,  to  an  entertainment,  he  drank  the  king's 
health',  wifhing  a  happy  fuccefs  to  all  his  affairs  ;  adding,  that 
the  religion  of  the  proteftants  in  England  feemed  to  him  to  be  in 
no  better  a  condition  than  that  of  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken, 
and  that  they  were  next  toatheifls  that  defended  that  faith  (i). 
Nay,  fo  notorious  was   his  conduct,  that  the  cooler  heads 
among  the   Romanifls  condemned   it  as  too  hot  and  hafty. 
For  iriftance,  father  Peter  a  jefuit,  and  privy  counfellor  to 
king  James,  in    a  letter   to    father   La  Chaife,  confefibr   to 
Lewis  XIV".   of  France,  writes  thus:  "  The  bifhop  of  Ox- 
"  ford   has    not  yet  declared  himfelf  openly ;  the  great  ob- 
*l  flacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  himfelf  of;  his  de- 
"  fign  being  to  continue   a   bifhop,   and  only  change   com- 
**  rnunion,  as   it   is  not  doubted  but  the  king   will   permit* 
^  and  our  holy  father  confirm ;  though  I  don't  fee  how  he 
<c  can  be  farther  ufeful  to  us  in  the  religion  he  is  in,  becaufe 
**  he  is  fufpecled,  and  of  no  efteem  among  the  heretics  of 
"  the  Engliih  church:  nor  do  I  fee  that  the  example  of  his 
"  converlion  is  like  to  draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe 
c*  he  declared  himfelf  fo  fuddenly.     If  he  had    believed   my 
<c  counfel,  which  was  to  temporize  for  fome  longer  time,  he 
"  would  have  done  better  j  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  rather 
44  zeal,  that  hurried  him  on  to  it  (K)." 

Accordingly  we  find  that  his  authority  in  his  diocefe  was 
fo  very  infignificant,  that  when  he  affembled  his  clergy,  and 
defired  them  to  fubfcribe  an  Addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 

(H)  To  this  purpofe  he   wrote  a  tion,  and   now  published  for  the  be- 

piece,  which  was  published  Decemb.  nefit  of  all  others  whom  it  may  con- 

16,   1687  5  though,  according  to  the  cern. 

printer's  flile,    in    1688,    intituled,         (i)    Rapin,    Echard,    under    the 

Keafons  for  abrogating  the  teft  im-  reign  of  king  James, 
pofed   upon   all    members  of   p.irJia-          (K)  Third  collection  of  papers  re- 

ment,  anno   1678,  Oftober  3  ^,  Sec.  lating  to  the  prefent  juncture  of  affairs 

firfk  written  for  the  author's  fatisfac-  in  England,  Lond.  1689,  4to.  p.  10. 

for 
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for  his  Declaration  of  liberty  of  conference,  they  rejected  it 
with  fuch  an  unanimity,  that  he  got  but  one  fingle  clergyman 
to  concur  with  him  in  it  (L).  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be 
denied  (M),  But  the  general  character  given  him  L<y  the 
lame  writer,  will  be  read,  as  all  of  his  drawing,  in  regard  to 
thofe  he  did  not  like,  are,  with  a  proper  referve  and  caution, 
when  he  reprefents  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  judgment,  and  of 
as  little  virtue  ;  and  as  to  religion,  rather  impious  :  that  he 
was  covetous  and  ambitious,  and  Teemed  to  have  no  other 
fenfe  of  religion  but  as  a  political  intereft,  and  a  fubjec~t  of 
party  and  faction.  He  feldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion  j  and  was  fo  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he 
grew  infufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him  (N).  No  doubt, 
the  ill  fuccefs  which  he  met  with  in  pufhing  on  the  de- 
iign  of  king  James  to  introduce  popery,  ruined  him,  as  well 
as  it  did  his  royal  maiter ;  the  latter  lofmg  thereby  his  crown, 
and  the  bifhop  his  life,  who  falling  into  contempt  with  all 
good  men,  the  trouble  of  mind  occafioned  thereby  threw  him 
into  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  died  unlamemed  (o),  at  the 
prefident's  lodgings  in  Magdalen-College,  March  20,  1687; 
in  the  anti-chapel  of  which  college  he  was  buried,  on  the  24th 
of  the  fame  month.  However,  after  all,  'tis  certain  he  fent  a 
difcourfe  to  king  James,  perfuading  him  to  embrace  the  prote- 
ftant  religion,  with  a  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1690,  410. 

He  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  (p),  in  all  which,  bifhop- 
Burnet  allows,  there  was  an  entertaining  livelinefs  j  though, 

at 

(L)  Burnefs  Hiftory  of  his  own  tent  of  the  divine  dominion  and 

Times,  vol.  ii.  goodnefs  as  they  refer  to  die  Orige- 

(M)  See  Complete  Hiftory  of  Eng-  nian  hypothefis,  concerning  the  pie- 
land,  vol.  iii.  edit.  1719,  p.  490,  exigence  of  fouls,  Lond.  1666,  4to. 
note  (f).  Oxford  1667,  Svo.  This  laft  was 

(N)  Burnet,  as  before.  cenfured  by  apiece,  intituled,  Beu* 

(o)  Nicholas  defence  of  the  Church  Juftificatus,  or  the  Divine  Goodnefs 

of  England,  edit.  1715,  p.  169.  vindicated  and  cleared,  againft  the  af- 

(p)  The  titles  of  thefe,  befideswhat  fertions  of  abfolute  and  ineonditionate 
have  been  already  mentioned,  areas  reprobation.  Thv?  firft  is  an  excellenc 
follow:  i.  Tentamina  phifico-theo-  performance.  3.  A  Difcourfe  of  ec- 
JogicadeDeo,  five  theologia  fcholaf-  clefiaftical  Polity,  &c.  London  1669. 
tica,  &c.  lib.  ii.  Lend.  1665,  4to.  and  ?gain  in  167.9,  Svo.  To  which 
An  account  or  it  is  in  Phil.  Tranf.  an  anfwer  came  cut,  intituled,  Info- 
N°.-i8.  It  was  anfweredin  a  book,  lence  and  Impudence  triumphant,  &c. 
intituled,  Of  the  Bulk  and  Selvidge  of  London  1669;  and  another  intituled, 
the  World,  by  N.  Fairfax.  z.  A  Truth  and  Innocence  Vindicated,  be- 
free  and  impartial  Cenfure  of  the  Pla-  ing  publifhed,  &c.  by  Dr.  John, 
tonic  philofophy  :  To  which  is  add-  Owen.  Our  author  printed,  4.  A 
ed,  An  account  of  the  nature  and  ex-  Defence  and  Continuation  of  Ecclefi- 
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at  the  fame  time  he  loads  that  favourable  cenfure,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  with  a,  "  But  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct."  Yet 
Dr.  Nichols's  remark  cannot  be  difputed,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  prefent  time,  That  he  has  but  few  readers  at 
this  day.  He  left  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who  was  an 
excellent  fcholar,  and  a  gentleman  of  fmgular  modef- 
ty.  He  never  took  the  oaths  after  the  Revolution.  He 
married  a  bookfeller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided 
with  a  numerous  family  of  children  ;  to  fupport  which  he 
publifhed  fome  books,  mentioned  below  (oj,  with  a  modeft 
Vindication  of  his  father,  in  regard  to  fome  afperfions  un- 
juftly  cafl  upon  him.  One  of  his  fons  is  now  a  bookfeller  at 
Oxford. 

afticnl  Polity,  (agalnft  Dr.  Owen)  »o-  ly  atheiftical.     9.   A  Demonftration 

gether  with  a  Letter  to  the  author  of  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  of 

the  Friendly    Debate,    Lond.    1671,  Nature,  and  of  the Chriftian  religion, 

8vo.     5.    Toleration   clifcufled,    &c.  in  two  parts.  Lond.  j 68 1,  4-to.     10. 

Lond.   1670,  4to.     6.    A   Difcouife  The  cafe  of  the   Church  of  England 

in  vindication  of  bifhop  John  Bram-  briefly  ftated,  Sec.  London  1681,  8vo. 

ball  and  the  church  of  England,  from  u.  An  account  of  the  government 

the  fanatic    charge  of   popery,    &c.  of  the  Chriftian  Church  in  the  firft  fix 

This  was  prefixed  as   a  preface  to  a  hundred  years,  &c.  London  168  3,  8  vo. 

treatife  of  the  faid   bifhop,  wrote  in  12.  Religion  and  Loyalty,  &c.  Lond. 

his  own  deence,  London  1671,  8vo.  1684.       13.   Religion   and   Loyalty, 

and  again  feparately   in    1673,  8vo.  fecond    part,    London    1685,     8vo. 

A  droll   cenfure  of  this   piece  being  Thefe  were  both  written  in  fupport 

publifhed  by  that  droll,  Andrew  Mai  -  of  that  courtly  docTrine  of  non-re- 

vell,  in  a  book,  intituled,  The  Re-  fiftance  and  pafiive-obedicnce. 
hearfal  tranfpofed,  &c.     Our  author,          (Q_)  They  are,  An  Englifh  tranf- 

i'n  the  fame  drolling  tafte,  wrote  A  lation  of  Tully  de  finibus,  or  Moral 

Reproof  to  the  Rehearfal  tranfpofed,  Ends,  London  1702,  8vo.  In  the  pre- 

London  1673,  Svo.     Mr.  Wood  ob-  face  he  has  fome  animadverfions  upon 

ferves,  that  finding  himfelf  beaten  in  Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  concerning  human 

this  cudgelling  way,  it   took  down  underrtanding.      2.  An    Abridgment 

fomevyhat  of  his  high  fpirit  for  ever  of  the  ecclefiaftic  Hiftories   of  Eufe- 

after  j  and  though  Marvel  replied  to  bius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 

his  Reproof,  yet  he  judged  it   more  dorer,  London  1729.      3.  Bibliothe- 

prudent    to    lay   down   the    cudgels,  ca  Biblica,  or  a  Commentary  on  the 

And  moreover   it  put    him   upon  a  five  books  of  Mofes,  extracted  chiefly 

more  fober,  ferious,    and    moderate  from  the  Fathers,  publifhed  at  Oxford 

xvay  of  writing.     8.  Difputationes  de  in  numbers,  in  4(0.   He  alfo  publifhed 

Deo,  et  providentia  divina,   &c.  i.  e.  a    Latin   manufcript    of    his    father, 

An    philofophorum   Alii,  et  quinam  containing  the  hiflory  of  his  own  time, 

Athei  fuerant,  &c.  Lond.  1671,   4to.  under  thii»  title,  Reverendi  admodum 

See  a  character  of  this  book  and  the  in    Chrifto    patris    Samuelis   Parked 

author,   in   Dr.  Henry  More,  Praefa-  epifcopi  de  rebus  fui   temporis   com- 

tio  generalifTima,  prefixed  to  the  firft  mentariorum,  libri  quatuor,  &c.  Lon- 

tome    of    his    philofophical    works,  don,  1726,  8vo.   Of  which  two  Eng- 

Lofld.   1679,    f°^°«      ^n  tn»s  piece  lifh  tranflations  were  afterwards  pub- 

Dr.  Parker  cenfured   fome  principles  lifhed. 
of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  as  grof- 
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PARMENIDES  of  Elara,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  was 
the  Ton  of  Pyres,  and  the  difciple  of  Xenophon;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Anaximander.  He  flourifhed  in  the  eighty  - 
fixth  olympiad,  about  the  year  436  before  Chrift.  His  opi- 
nion was,  the  earth  was  round,  and  placed  in  the  middle  or 
center  of  the  folar  fyftem.  He  admitted  two  element-,  fire 
and  earth.  He  held  that  the  firft  generation  of  man  was 
made  by  the  power  of  the  fun,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
both  cold  and  hot,  thefe  being  the  two  principles  of  all  things, 
He  taught  that  the  foul  and  the  mind  are  the  fame  thing; 
and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  philofophy,  one  founded  upon 
truth,  and  the  other  confining  of  opinions  only.  He  put  his 
philofophy  in  verfe  (A).  Plato  wrote  a  dialogue,  which  he 
intituled,  Parmenides,  or  concerning  Ideas;  wherein  he  makes 
thefe  ideas  to  be  the  real  eflence  of  truth  ;  whence  we  may 
form  feme  conjecture  concerning  our  author's  philofophy,  and 
that  it  was  of  the  ideal  kind.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  con- 
found Kim  with  Parmenides  the  rhetorician. 

(A)  We  have  fome  fragments  of    Stephens,  under  this  tide,  De  poefi 
tliis  phil.ofopher  collected  by  Henry     philofophica,  Of  philofophic  poefy. 

PARRHASIUS,  a  celebrated  antique  painter  of  Ephefus  ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Athens,  who  fiourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Socrates,  about  the  nintieth  olympiad,  and  the  year 
420  before  Chrift,  if  we  may  credit  Xenophon,  who  hath 
introduced  him  into  a  dialogue  difcourfing  with  that  philofo- 
pher Socrates.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  excellent  painters  in 
his  time.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  he  who  rirft  gave  fym- 
metry  and  juft  proportions  in  the  art  ;  that  he  alfo  was  the 
firft  who  knew  how  to  exprefe  the  truth  and  life  of  characters, 
and  the  different  airs  of  the  face;  that  he  found  out  a  beauti- 
ful difpofition  of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  the 
vifage.  It  was  allowed  even  by  the  matters  in  the  art,  that 
he  bore  away  from  all  others  the  glory  of  fucceeding  per- 
fectly well  in  the  outlines  or  contours,  in  which  con- 
fifts  the  grand  fecret  of  painting.  But  the  fame  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  Parrhafius  became  infupportable  by  his  pride  (.^), 


(A)    Pliny's  words   are,    Primus  haec  eft  in  piftura  fumma  fubtilitas. 

fymmetriam    pifturse  dedit,    primus  Facundus    artifex,    fed    quo    nemo 

argutias    vultus,  elegantiam   capilli,  infolentius   et   arrogantius    i:t    ufu* 

venuftatem  oris,  confeffione  artificum  gloria  artis. 
in  linsjs  extremis  paloiam  adeptus  : 
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and  was  fo  fwelled  with  vanity,  that  he  gave  himfelf  themoft 
flatteiing  epithets;  fuch  as,  the  tendereft,  the  fofteft,  the 
grandefi,  the  moil:  delicate,  and  the  perfecler  of  his  art.  He 
boafied  th*t  he  was  fprung  originally  from  Apollo,  and  that 
he  was  born  to  paint  the  gods ;  and  that  he  had  actually 
drawn  Hercules  touch  by  touch :  that  Heros  having  often 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  when  the  plurality  of 
voices  appeared  againft  him  at  Samos  in  favour  of  Ti- 
manthes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  pi6ture  of  Ajax  provoked 
againft  the  Greeks,  for  adjudging  to  Ulyfles  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  he  anfwered  a  perfon  who  condoled  him  on  this 
check;  "  For  my  part,  fays  he,  I  don't  trouble  myfelf  at 
*'  the  lenience  ;  but  I  am  forry  that  the  fon  of  Telamon 
i{  hath  received  a  greater  outrage  than  that  which  was  for- 

O  O 

"  merly  put  upon  him  fo  unjuftly."  Elian,  who  relates  this 
ftory,  informs  us  that  our  painter  affecled  to  wear  a  crown, 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  baton, 
ftudded  with  nails  of  the  fame  metal. 

He  worked  at  his  art  with  pleafantry,  for  the  mod  part 
fmging.  He  was  very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pictures, 
and,  it  is  laid,  by  way  of  amufement  reprefented  the  moft 
infamous  objects.  For  inftance,  his  Atalantis,  with  her 
fpoufe  Meleagre,  was  of  this  kind.  However,  that  piece  be- 
ing afterwards  deviled  as  a  legacy  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
upon  this  condition,  that  if  he  was  difpleafed  with  the  iubje6r, 
he  fhould  receive  a  million  fefterces  inftead  of  it,  the  em- 
peror, covetous  as  he  was,  not  only  preferred  the  picture  to 
that  furn,  but  even  placed  it  in  his  moft  favourite  apart* 
men't.  'Tis  faid  alfo,  that  though  Parrhafius  was  excelled  by 
Timanthes,  yet  he  excelled  Zeuxis.  Among  his  piclures  is 
a  celebrated  one  of  Tbefeus,  and  another  reprefentincr  Me* 
leager,  Hercules,  and  Perfeus  in  a  groupe  together ;  as  alfo 
yEncas,  with  Caftor  and  Pollux  in  a  third.  The  authors 
who  ipeak  of  him  are  mentioned  below  (c). 

(c)  Thefe  are,  Pliny,  lib.  35.  et  Vafari  et  Ridolfi  Vitte  di  Pettori  j 
Quintilian  lib.  xii.  c.  jc.  Diodcrus  Felibrens  Eubreticus,  &c.  torn.  i. 
•f  Sicily,  lib.  26.  Athenaeus,  lib.  12.  Eubret,  j.  Junius  depiftura  vetcrum. 

PARRHAFIUS  (Janus)  an  eminent  grammarian  in 
Italy,  who  flouriiheu  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fix  teen  th  century,  being  born  at  Cofenza  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1470.  He  was  defigned 
for  the  law,  tSe  profeffion  of  his  anceftors ;  but  he  refufed  to 
apply  himfelf  to  that  fiudy,  which  was  fo  much  cefented  by 
his  father,  that  he  would  not  furnifli  him  wherewithal  to  de- 
fray 
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fiay  the  expences  of  his  ftudies  in  humanity.  However,  he 
was  refolved  to  perfiit  in  thefe  ftudies.  His  true  name  was 
Johannes  Paulus  Parifius ;  yet,  according  to  thewhimfical  hu- 
mour of  the  grammarians  of  that  age,  he  teok  inftead  of  it 
that  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  memoir.  He  taught 
at  Milan  with  great  reputation,  being  particularly  admiied  for 
a  graceful  delivery,  in  which  it  was  indeed  that  he  chiefly 
excelled  other  profeflbrs.  It  was  this  charm  in  his  voice  that 
brought  a  great  concourfe  of  people  to  his  lectures ;  and 
among  other  auditors  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  general  Tri- 
moles,  who  was  then  threefcore  years  old. 

He  went  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 
and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Bernardir.i 
Cajetan,  and  Silius  Savello,  with  v\hom  he  had  fome  corref- 
pondence  (A).  But  he  efcaped  the  danger,  by  the  informa- 
tion of  Thomas  Phcedrus,  profeiior  of  rhetoric,  and  canon  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  \vhofe  advice  he  followed  in  retiring 
from  Rome.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  appointed  public 
profefTor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan  ;  but  the  liberty  he  took  to  cen- 
fure  the  teachers  in  that  duchy  as  arrant  blockheads,  provok- 
ed them  in  return  to  afperfe  his  morals.  They  gave  out  that 
he  had  a  criminal  converfe  with  his  fcholars.  This  being  a 
crime  which  was  extremely  abhorred  by  the  Milanefe,  our 
profeffor  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza, 
where  he  obtained  a  larger  falary  ;  and  he  held  this  profeffor- 
fhip  till  the  ftates  of  the  Venetians  were  laid  wafte  by  the 
troops  of  the  League  (B)  ;  upon  which  he  withdrew  to  his  na- 
tive country,  having  made  his  efcape  through  the  army  of 
the  enemies,  He  was  at  Cofenza  when  his  o!d  friend  Phce- 
drus perfuaded  Julius  to  fend  for  him  to  Rome  ;  and  though 
that  defign  proved  abortive  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  yet 
what  was  a  project  only  under  him,  became  a  real  call 
under  his  fuccefTor  Leo  X.  by  the  recommendation  of  John 
Lafcaris,  a  man  born  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was 
before  favourably  inclined  to  him,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome 
appointed  him  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  there.  He  had 
been  now  fome  time  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas ;  and  he  took  with  him  to  Rome 

(A)  Thefe    two    cardinals,    with  article  in  Vje  des  Papes,  vol.  iv. 
the  family  of  the  former,  were  ba-          (B)  This    league    was  formed  in 

nimed,  and  their  eftates  confifcated  1504   by   pope  Julius   II.  with   the 

fay    this    pope,  under    a  pretence  of  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  See 

confpiring   to  depofe  him.     See  his  that  pope's  article. 

M  3  Baftl 
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Bafil  Chalcondylas,  his  wife's  brother  (c),  and  brother  of 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  profefTor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Milan. 

He  did  not  enjoy  long  this  employ  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  pope :  for  being  worn  out  by  his  continual  lucubra- 
tions, and  by  the  labours  of  his  uninterrupted  courfe  of  lec- 
tures, he  became  fo  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  that  for 
fome  years  he  had  no  part  of  his  body  free,  except  only  his 
tongue,  having  almoft  loft  the  ufe  of  both  his  legs,  and  alfo 
botn  his  arms.  He  laboured  befides  under  fo  great  a  degree 
of  poverty,  as  put  him  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  in  a  bet- 
ter fituation ;  fo  that  he  left  Rome,  and  returned  into  Cala- 
bria, his  native  country,  where  he  foon  fell  into  a  fever, 
which  tormented  him  a  long  while,  and  at  laft  carried  him 
off  in  the  greateft  mifery. 

He  left  his  library  to  his  friend  Seripandus,  brother  to  car- 
dinal Jerome  Seripandus,  who  built  him  a  tomb  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Auftin  friars  at  Naples.  There  are  feveral  books 
afcribed  to  him,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  below  (D)$  and 
in  the  dedication  of  one  of  them,  his  character  is  drawn  to 
great  advantage  by  Henry  Stephens. 

(c)  We  have  a  letter  of  our  au-  firfl  restorers  of  polite  letters  in  the 

thor,   which   having    mentioned    the  weft. 

misfortune  of  lofirg  his  father,  mo-  (D)  Thefe  are,  befides  his  book 
ther,  his  two  brothers,  and  all  his  De  quaefitis  per  Epiftolam,  juft  men- 
children,  in  a  very  little  compafs  of  tioned,  Some  Fragments  of  Antiqui- 
time,  he  laments  very  much  the  lofs  ty,  poblifhed  while  he  was  profeffor 
of  Bafil  and  Theophilus  Chalcondylas,  at  Milan  ;  A  Commentary  upon  Ho- 
histwo  brothers-in-law, who,  he  fays,  raceDe  Arte  Poetica  :  as  alfo  another 
died  young,  and  were  very  hopeful  upon  Claudian,  and  a  third  upon 
men.  Vid.  Parrhafi  Orationem  ante  Ovid's  poem  on  the  Ibis  :  but  thefe 
pr^eledionemEpift.Ciceronis  ad  Atti-  two  laft  are  adjudged  from  him  by 
cum,irihis  bookDe  qusefitisperepifto-  Bayle.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
Jam,  p.  145.  edit.  1567.  Their  father  he  was  the  perfon  who  found  the 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  upon  the  Charifius  Sofipater,  which  was  print- 
furrendry  of  Conftanunople  to  the  ed  at  Naples,  and  published  by  hirrt 
Turks,  retired  to  Italy,  and  taught  1111532.  Moft  of  his  works,  which 
Creek  at  Rome,  being  one  of  the  amount  to  a  great  number,  are  flill 

in  manufcript. 

He  wrote      ,  PARSONS,  or  PERSONS  (Robert)  a  remarkable  Eng- 
;efiiit,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Netherftowey,  near 
.  Jjrwater  in  Somerfetihire,  where  he  was  born  in    1546; 
a]  pearing  to  be  a  boy  of  extraordinary  parts,  was  taught 
Latin  by  the  vicar  of  the  pariih,  who  conceived  a  great  af- 
fection 
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feclion  for  him  (A),  and  contributed  to  his  fupport  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  of  Baliol  College  in  1563.  In  the 
univerfity  he  became  particularly  remarkable  f«r  being  a  fmart 
difputant  in  fcholaftic  exercife,  then  much  in  vogue  j  fo  that 
having  taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  May  1568,  he  was  the 
fame  year  made  probationer  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  taking 
pupils,  was  prefently  the  moft  noted  tutor  in  it  (B).  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  foon  after,  and  was  made  focius  fa- 
cerdos,  or  chaplain  fellow  (c).  In  1572  he  proceeded 
A.  M.  and  was  burfar  that  year,  and  the  next  year  dean  of 
the  college;  but  being  charged  by  the  fociety  with  inconti- 
nency,  and  embezzling  the  college  money,  to  avoid  the  (hame 
of  a  formal  expulfion,  he  was  permitted,  out  of  refpect  to  his 
learning,  to  make  a  refignation  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  1573-4, 
with  leave  to  keep  his  chamber  and  his  pupils  as  long  as  he 
ple^fed,  and  to  have  his  commons  alfo  till  the  enfuing  Eaf- 
ter  (D). 

He  had  till  this  time  openly  profefTed  himfelf  a  proteftant, 
and  was  the  firft  that  introduced  books  of  that  religion  into 
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the  college  library :  but  prefently  after  this  rebuke,  quitting 
Oxford,  he  went  firft  to  London,  and  thence,  in  June  this 
year,  1574,  croffing  the  Channel  to  Calais,  he  palTed  through 
Antwerp  to  Louvain,  where  meeting  with  father  William 
Good  his  countryman,  a  jefuit,  he  fpent  a  week  in  the 
fpiritual  exercifes  at  the  college  of  that  order  (E),  and 
began  to  entertain  an  affe&ion  for  it.  However,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Padua  upon  his  firft  refolution,  which  was  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  order  to  pra£life  it  for  a 
fupport  ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Padua  before  the  un- 
fettled  ftate  of  his  mind  and  fortune  prompted  a  curiofity  to 
make  a  vifit  to  Rome.  This  vifit  fixed  him  heartily  a  jefuit. 
Here  meeting  with  fome  Englifhmen  of  the  order,  he  became 
fo  impatient  to  be  among  them,  that  he  went  back  to  Padua, 
fettled  his  affairs  there,  and  returning  to  Rome  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  1575,  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Jefus,  June  4th,  and  admitted  into  the  Englifh  college  on 
be.  James's  day  following  (F). 

(A)  He  wasfufpe&ed  to  be  his  real         (c)  Foulis,  as  before. 

father  j  and  it  is  faid,  that  Baliol  col-  (D)  Ibid,  from   an   original  letter 

lege  had  a  certificate  that  he  was   a  of  arcbbilhop   Abbot,  in  which  the 

baftaid.     Foulis's  Life  of  Parfons,  in  Latin  form  is  inferred, 

his  Hiftory  of  Roman  Treafons.  (E)    Mori   Hid.    miffionis    Angli- 

(B)  Athen.   Oxon.    vol.  i.  under  canse. 

cur  author's  article.  (K)  Ibid. 

M  4  He 
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He  was  indeed  framed  by  nature,  as  well  as  bent  by  in- 
clination, to  this  fociety,  being  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  (G)  ; 
and  he  foon  made  a.  diftinguifhed  figure  in  it.  Having  com- 
pleat^d  the  cou'rfe  of  his  itudics,  he  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal penitentiaries  and  was  in  fuch  credit  with  the  pope  in 
1579,  that  he  obtained  a  grant  from  his  holinefs  to  raife  an 
hofpita!  at  Rome,  founded  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  efta- 
blifh  it  into  a  college  or  fern i nary  for  the  English,  by  the 
namo  of  Collegium  de  urbe,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  "{'humas  [a  Becket],  where  the  ftudents  were  obliged 
to  take  the  following  oath  :  "  IN.  N.  confidering  with  how 
<c  great  benefits  God  hath  blefTed  me.,  &c.  do  promife,  by 
«  God's  afiifbnce,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  as  foon  as  I  {hall 
"  be  nt,  and  to  return  to  Eng'and  to  convert  my  country- 
*4  men  there,  whenever  it  {hail  p'eafe  the  fuperior  of  this 
<e  houfe  to  command  me  (H)."  He  had  no  fooner  feen  this 
college  fettled,  and  his  friend  father  Allen  chofen  by  his  re- 
commendation rector  of  it  (i),  than  he  was  appointed  to  go 
in  quality  of  fuperior  in  a  mi/lion  to  England,  in  order  to 
promote  the  Romifh  religion  in  that  kingdom.  Edmund 
Campian  was  joined  with  him,  and  other  aiiiftants,  in  this 
arduous  province  ;  and  they  managed  matters  fo  artfully,  that 
riotwithftanding  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rome,  and 
the  whole  rout  of  thtir  journey,  and  even  their  pictures  had 
been  fcnt  to  England  before  them  (K)  ;  yet  they  found  means 
by  difguife  to  efcape  the  ft  ri  dell  fearch  that  was  made,  and 
arrived  fafe  in  London  about  the  middle  cf  June. 

Here  they  hired  a  large  houfe  in  the  name  of  lord  Paget, 
and  meeting  the  heads  of  their  party,  opened  the  defign  of 
their  rnifiion,  and  communicated  to  them  a  faculty  which 
they  brought  from  the  pope,  Gregory  XIIF.  difpenfing  with 
the  Romanics  for  obeying  queen  Elizabeth,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  bull  which  had  been  publifhed  by  his  predecef- 
for  Pius  V.  abfolving  the  queen's  fubjecls  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  pronouncing  an  anathema  againfl  ajl 
thofe  that  fliould  -obey  her  (L).  This  dene,  they  dif- 
perfed  themfehes  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the 
mid  land  counties  being  chofcn  by.Parfons,  that  he  might  be 
near  enough  to  London,  to  be  ready  upon  all  emergencies 

(G)  Camden,  who  was  his  con-  (L)  Lord  Burleigh's  piece,  intitul- 

tempcrary  at  O>,foid.  ed,  The  Execution  of  Juftice  in  Eng- 

(H;  More's  Hift.  MifTionis,  &c.  land,  for  Treafon,  and  not  for  Reli- 

(i)  See  an  account  of  this  Padre  in  gion,  p  m,  112,  where  thefe  Fa- 

Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i-  p.  26-3,  et  feq.  cullies  are  printed. 

(K)  More,  as  before, 

that 
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tftat  arofe  (M).     He  travelled  about  the  country  to  gentle- 
mens  houfes,    difguifed  either  in   the  habit  of  a  foldier,  a 

'gentleman,  a  minifter,  or  an  apparitor  (N),  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  work  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  with  the  help 
ofhisaflbciates,  he  entirely  broke  thecuftom  that  had  till  then 
prevailed  among  the  papifts,  of  frequenting  the  proteftant 
churches,  and  joining  in  the  fervice  (o).  And  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppofition  that  was  made  by  the  moderate  papifts, 
who  denied  the  pope's  depofing  poxver,  fome  of  whom 
even  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  yet  if  we  may  believe  him- 
felf, every  thing  was  ready  for  a  general  infurreclion  before 
Chriftmas  (P). 

But  all  his  defperate  defigns  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
of  lord  Burleigh  ;  and  Campian  being  difcovered,  and  feized 
and  imprifoned,  Parfons,  who  was  then  in  Kent,  immedi- 
ately crofled  the  water  and  went  to  Rouen  in  Normandy  (oj. 
He  had  found  means  privately  to  print  feveral  books  in  fur- 
therance of  the  caufe,  while  he  was  in  England  :  and  now 
being  more  at  eafe,  he  printed  others,  which  he  likewife  pro- 
cured to  be  difperfed  there  (R).  In  1583  he  returned  to 
Rome,  being  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  fuperior  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  million  by  one  Heyvvard.  However,  the  management 
of  that  million  was  left  to  him  by  Aquaviva,  the  general  of 
the  order,  and  he  was  appointed  praefecl;  of  it  in  1592.  In 
the  interim,  having  procured  for  the  Englifli  feminary  before 
mentioned,  at  Rome,  a  power  of  chufing  an  Englifh  rector, 
in  1586,  he  was  himfelf  elected  into  that  office  the  following 
year. 

Upon  the  prodigious  preparations  in  Spain  to  invade  Eng- 
land, our  jefuit  was  diipatched  thither  to  turn  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  prefent  temper  cf  that  monarch  to  the  belt  ad- 
vantage of  his  order,  whofe  enormities  had  nearly  brought 
them  into  the  inquifition.  Parfons  found  means  to  elude  the 

.feverity  of  that  tribunal,  obtained  of  the  king  thac  his  majefty 
fhould  appoint  one  of  the  judges,  and  himfelf  another.,  for 
this  inquifition  (s),  and  then  fet  about  the  main  bufmefs  or  bi& 
voyage.  While  he  was  in  England,  he  had  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  popiih  recufancy,  and  to  bring  the  Engii/h  papifts 

(M)  Campian  went  into  the  north,         (P)  This  is  a  letter  to  the  father, 

where    they    had    the   leaft    fuccefs.  at  Rome,  prjnccd  in  Mori  Hift,  MifT. 
The  harvefl  was  greateft   in  Wales.          (O  Ibid. 
Jvlqre.  (R)  See  the  lift  of  his  books  at  the 

'(N)  Athep.  Oxon.  as  before.  end  of  this  memoir. 

(o)  Camden/as  before.  (s)  Mori  Hift,  Miff. 

imde.r 
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under  the  government  of  the  jefuits.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  after 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country,  he  employed  all  his  arts 
and  intereft  to  get  feminaries  eretied  for  Supplying  England 
from  time  to  time  with  priefts  to  keep  up  that  recufancy, 
and  to  prepare  the  papifts  there  to  join  with  any  invafion 
which  thofe  abroad  fhould  procure. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  as  Mr.  Gee  remarks  (T),  he  dealt  with 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  erecT:  a  feminary  for  fuch  a  purpofe  in 
Normandy  ;  and  now  he  prevailed  with  king  Philip  II.  to* 
ere61  fuch  in  Spain  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  could  not  on- 
ly boaft  of  their  feminaries  at  Rome  and  Rheims,  but  of 
thofe  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  at  Lifbon 
in  Portugal,  and  at  Doway  and  St.  Omers  in  Flanders  ;  in  all 
•which  their  youth  were  educated  in  violent  prejudices  againft 
their  own  native  country,  and  their  minds  formed  to  all  the 
purpofes  that  father  Parfons  had  in  his  head  :  one  of  thefe 
was,  obliging  them  to  fubfcribe  to  the  title  of  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  fupport  of  which,  he 
publilhed  his  Conference  about  the  next  fucceflion  to  that 
crown,  in  which  he  declared  the  lawfulnefs  of  depofing  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  fecular  priefts  likewife  inform  us,  that  after 
the  defeat  of  his  defigns  to  dethrone  that  queen  while  he  ftaid 
in  England,  he  confulted  with  the  duke  of  Guife  in  France 
upon  the  fame  fubject  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
make  a  lift  of  catholics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke, 
were  to  change  the  ftate  of  England,  upon  pretence  of  fup- 
porting  the  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (u). 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifti  armada  in  1588,  he  left  no 
means  that  were  in  his  power  untried,  to  invite  that  monarch 
to  a  fecond  invafion  ;  and  when  nothing  effectual  could  be 
obtained  that  way,  he  endeavoured  to  raife  a  rebellion  in 
England,  and  tampered  with  the  earl  of  Derby  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  it,  who  was  poifoned  by  his  procurement  for 
refufing  it  (w).  Nor  did  he  ftop  here.  We  find  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  informing  fecretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1 602,  of  an 
attempt  to  aflaflinate  the  queen  that  year  by  another  Englifli 
jefuit,  at  the  inftigation  of  father  Parfons  (x). 

Finding  all  his  projects  againft  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth 
blafted,  he  plotted  the  exclufion  of  king  James  by  feveral 
means ;  one  of  which  was,  exciting  the  people  to  fet  up  a 
popular  form  of  government,  for  which  he  had  furnifhed 

(T)    In  his   introduction    to    the         (w)  Gee,  as  before,  p.  51,  52. 
Jefuits  memorial.  (x)  WinwoocTs  Memorials,  vol.  i* 

(u)  Jefuits  reafons  unreasonable,    p,  442,443,  Lond.  1725,  folio, 
p.  65. 

them 
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them  with  principles  in  feveral  of  his  books.  Another  was, 
to  engage  the  pope  in  a  defign  of  making  his  kinfman  the 
duke  of  Parma  king  of  England,  in  joining  with  the  lady 
Arabella,  and  marrying  her  to  the  duke's  brother  cardinal 
Farnefe.  Cardinal  cT  Oflat  gives  the  king  of  France  a  large 
account  of  both  thefe  projects  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  in. 
another  mentions  a  fourth,  wherein  himfelf  had  been  dealt 
with  by  Parfons,  which  was,  that  the  pope,  king  of  France, 
and  king  of  Spain,  (hould  agree  among  themfelves  upon  a 
fucceflbr  for  England,  who  Ihould  be  a  catholic  ;  and  that 
they  (hould  join  their  forces  to  eftablifh  him  on  the 
throne  (v). 

However,  the  death  of  his  friend  cardinal  Allen  in  1594, 
drew  his  attention  for  a  while  off  thefe  weighty  public  affairs 
upon  his  own  private  concerns.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  intereft 
that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the  purple  (z),  and  he  conceived 
great  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  in  it.  The  dignity  was  worth 
his  utmoft  endeavours,  and  he  turned  up  every  ftone  to  com- 
pafs  it.  To  that  purpofe  he  employed  fome  jefuits  to  fet 
about  in  Flanders  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  fubfcribed 
by  great  numbers  of  the  loweft  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  better  rank  and  quality  (A).  He  applied  alfo  to  that  mo- 
narch by  John  Piragues,  one  of  his  prime  confidents  (B),  and 
then  repaired  himfelf  to  Rome  in  1596,  under  pretence  of 
fettling  fome  quarrels  that  had  arifen  in  the  Englifti  college 
there  during  his  abfence.  He  had  the  precedent  year  been 
complimented,  in  a  letter  from  fome  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  his  order  there,  on  the  allured  profpeft  he  had  of  fucceed- 
ing(c)s  and  upon  his  arrival  was  vifited,  among  others  of 
the  higheft  rank,  particularly  by  cardinal  Bellarmin,  who 
encouraged  him  to  wait  upon  the  pope,  as  he  did,  with  an 
account  of  the  reports  that  were  fpread  all  over  Flanders, 

(Y)  Offat's  letters,  part  ii.  lib.  3.  king  of  Spain  and  his  minifters,  p. 

n.  162.  51.  London  1596,  410.     N.  B.  Al- 

(z)  Allen's  competitor   was    Dr.  len  was  chofen    cardinal,    July  28, 

Owen  Lewis,  redlor  of  the  Englifh  1587,  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  of  St. 

college  at  Rome.     The  conteft  was  Martin  in  Montibus,  and  two  years 

very  fharp,  each  party  labouring  with  afterwards  was  made  archbimop  of 

all  his  power  and  intereft  to  carry  it  Mechlin,  the  metropolis  of  Brabant, 

againft  the  other,  not  without  great  (A)  Gee's  Introduction,  p.  54, 

animofity  :  and   after  the  lot  fell  to  (B)  Mori  Hift.  Miff.  p.  131.  but 

Dr.   Allen,    he,    together   with  the  he  received  no  anfwer. 

whole  body  of  the  jefuits,  did  ever  (c)  The  letter  was  from  Monarseus, 

mortally  hate  all  the   favourers    or  afififtant-general  of  the  Jefuits  order 

well-wifhers  to  Dr.  Lewis,  who  be-  and  Gibbons,  and  it  is  dated  Febru- 

carhe   afterwards  bimop  of  CofTam.  ary  ^o)  1699.     Jbid. 
State  of  the  English  fugitives  under  the 

and 
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and  even  at  Rome,  of  his  holinef&'s  defign  to  confer  the 
purple  upon  him,  and  that  the  kingf  of  Spain  had  written  to 
his  holinefs  upon  the  occafion.  Father  More,  who  furnifhes 
thefe  particulars,  tells  us  further,  that  Parfons  made  a  dif- 
abling  fpeech,  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  fignifying  withal 
a  Nolo  Cardinaiizare :  and  that  the  pope  being  before  refolved, 

§ave  him  for  anfv/er,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the 
paniards  upon  any  fuch  fubjecl ;  that  idle  reports  were  not 
to  be  minded  ;  that  he  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  fer- 
vices,  and  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe.  The 
pontiff,  it  fecms,  had  received  fo  many  complaints  of  him 
from  the  fecular  clergy  (D),  that  inilead  of  bringing  him  into 
the  facred  college,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  ftripping  him  of 
all  the  pofts  he  was  already  pofTeiTed  of.  Infomuch,  that  to 
avert  this  difgrace,  he  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health  to 
Naples,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of 
that  pope  [Clement  VIII.]  in  1606  (E). 

But  this  check  did  not  hinder  him  from  exercifmg  his  ju- 
rifdiclion  over  the  Romanifts  in  England,  as  prefect  of  the 
Englifh  miffiofi  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Rome  we  find  him 
removing  the  arch-prefbyter  of  England,  Blakwell,  for  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  king  James  I.  He  likewife  ob- 
tained a  brief  from  Paul  V.  to  deprive  all  fuch  priefts  as  did 
take  that  oath  (F).  He  continued  zealous  in  the  difcharge 
of  this  office  to  the  laft.  Father  More  has  given  copies  of 
three  letters,  one  to  the  miffion  in  England,  another  to  the 
reclor  of  St.  Omers,  and  the  third  to  the  arch-prefbyter  Ber- 
kit,  fucceflbr  to  Blakwell,  all  dictated  by  him  while  he  lay 
paft  recovery  in  the  judgment  of  his  phyficians.  The  laft 
being  rlniihed  on  the  i3th  of  April,  and  the  fever  which  had 
feized  him  on  the  icth,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  i8th 
of  that  month,  1610.  Pope  Paul,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his 
illnefs,  indulged  him  in  all  the  ceremonies  ufually  granted  to 
cardinals  at  the  point  of  death.  His  body  was  embalmed  and 
interred,  purfuant  to  his  own  requeft,  in  the  chapel  of  his 
college  at  Rome,  clofe  to  that  of  cardinal  Allen  (G).  And 

a 

t 

(D)  'Tis  obferved  that  Fitzherbert         (F)  Foulis's  Hift.  of  Treafons,  &c. 

called  htm •  an  hypocrite,  and  the  reft  p.  531. 

of  the  feculars  gave  him  the  titles  of         (G)  So  that  as  they  were  united  in 

atheift,  impoftor,  incendiary,  Machi-  their  lives,  they  fhould  not    be  di- 

avelian    libeller,    and    the   worft  of  videcf  after  their  death.     Allen,  ac- 

villains  ;  and  that  this  pope  Clement  cording  to  Mr.  Wood,  was  born   at 

called   him  a  knave.     Abbot's  Ami-  Roflal   in   Lancashire,    about    1532, 

Jail.   fol.  14.  edit.  1613,  4tcu  and  fen t  to  Oriel  college  in  Oxford 

U)  More,  as  before-.,  i» 
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,a  monument  was  foon  after  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an 
infcription  ;  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  book  re- 
ferred to  below  (H). 

After  perufmg  this  memoir,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prized  when  he  hears  that  father  Alegambe  gives  this  col- 
league a  very  great  character  for  piety  and  integrity,  not- 
withftanding  what  is  faid  of  him  by  cardinal  d'  OfTat,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  giving  an  account  of  our 
author's  Conference,  &c.  publifhecT under  the  name  of  Dole- 
man,  declares,  that  he  was  a  man  who  regarded  neither  truth 
nor  reafon.  Pafquin  alfo  at  Rome  thus  expofed  his  factious- 
and  plotting  humour:  *'  If  there  be  any  man  that  will  buy 
<fi  the  kingdom  of  England,  let  him  repair  to  a  merchant  in  a 
<c  black  fquare  cap  in  the  city,  and  he  fnall  have  a  very  good 
<c  pennyworth  thereof."  To  conclude,  the  imputation  laid 
upon  him  by  the  Englim  fecular  Romifh  priefts,  as  well  as 
the  proteftants,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  a  turbulent  and  fediti- 
ous  nature,  is  fuificiently  fupported  by  his  numerous  writings, 
the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow. 

k,  1547,  of  which  he  was  chofen  The  character  given  of  him  by  Cam- 
fellow  in  1550,  took  his  degrees  in  den  is,  That  he,  with  R.  Parfons  and 
Arts,  and  in  1556,  became  principal  of  others,  did  lay  in  continual  wait  for 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  was  made  canon  the  deftru&ion  of  prince  and  people 
of  York  in  '558.  Upon  the  alteta-  of  England  ;  and  who,  by  exciting 
tion  of  religion  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  foreigners  abroad,  and  natural 
lie  retired  in  1560  to  Louvain,  fubjedls  at  home,  plotted  the  reduce- 
where  he  took  pupils,  and  printed  a  ment  of  the  Romifh  religion  to  its 
book  in  defence  of  purgatory  againft  ancient  vigour ;  to  which  end  he  ad- 
bifhop  Jewel  in  1565;  foon  after  vifed  the  fending  of  Parfons  upon  the 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  air  Englifh  miffion.  Farther,  that  after 
of  England  for  his  health,  and  was  he  had  put  off  both  his  Jove  to  his 
very  aclive  both  with  his  pen  and  country,  and  obedience  to  his  pi ince, 
tongue  in  promoting  popery,  till  he  he  incenfed  the  Spaniard  and  the 
was  forced  to  leave  England,  after  pope  of  Rome  to  aflault  England. 
he  had  been  there  about  three  years.  When  the  bull  of  excommunication 
His  firfi  ftage  abroad  was  in  a  mo-  agaihft  queen  Elizabeth  came  forth 
naftery  at  Mecklin,  where  he  was  in  1588,  he  brought  it  into  the  Low 
made  divinity-reader:  but  after  a  Countries,  and  caufed  it  to  be  print- 
Ihort  ftay  there,  he  went  to  Doway,  ed  in  Englifh.  He  wrote  alfo  an  Ad- 
took  the  degree  of  D-  D.  and  was  monition  to  the  Englim,  that  they 
made  canon  of  the  church  of  Cam-  flick  to  the  pope  and  the  Spaniard, 
bray.  He  founded  a  feminary  at  Some  account  of  which,  as  well  as 
Doway  in  1568  ;  and  being  foon  after  other  books  written  by  him,  may  be 
made  canon  of  Rheims,  hs  procured  feen  in  Pitfen  de  Illuftrib.  Angl. 
another  feminary  to  be  ereded  there  Sciiptor.  ^£t.  16.  p.  1041.  and  in 
-by  the  Guifes,  kinfmen  to  Mary  Wood's  Athen.  Oxen.  vol.  i.  col. 
queen  of  Scots,  and  at  length  became  280,  et  feq. 

a  cardinal,  and  archbifhop  of  Meek-         (H)  Ribadineifa  Eibl.  Sec.  Jef.  un- 

as  has   been  already   obferved,  der  the  letter  P. 

i.  A 
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I.  A  brief  difcourfe,  containing  the  reafons  why  catholics 
refufc  to  go  to  church,  with  a  Dedication  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, under  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Howlet,  dated  De- 
cember 15,  1580.  2.  Reafons  for  his  coming  into  the  mif- 
fion  of  England,  &c.  by  fome  afcribed  to  Campian.  3.  A 
brief  cenfure  upon  two  books,  written  againft  the  Reafons 
and  Proofs.  4.  A  Difcovery  of  John  Nichols,  mifreported 
a  jefuit;  all  written  and  printed  while  our  author  was  in  Eng- 
land. 5.  A  Defence  of  the  Cenfure  given  upon  his  two 
books,  &c.  1583,  8vo.  6.  De  perfecutione  Anglicana  epi- 
#ola,  Rome  and  Ingolftadt,  1582;  and  again  in  a  piece  in- 
tituled, Concertatio  ecclefiae  catholicse  in  Anglia,  &c.  p.  79. 
Triers,  1583,  8vo.  7.  A  Chriftian  Direclory,  &c.  1583, 
8vo  ;  and  again  in  1584  twice,  one  edition  at  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  and  the  other  by  Edmund  Bunney  of  Merton 
college  in  Oxford,  but  altered  to  the  proteftant  ufe,  as  ap- 
pears by  our  author's  edition  of  the  fame  book  in  1585. 
8.  A  Second  Part  of  a  Chriftian  Directory,  &c.  London 
1591,  I2mo.  Thefe  two  pans  being  printed  erroneoufly  at 
London,  our  author  publimed  an  edition  of  them  under  this 
title;  A  Chriftian  Direclory,  guiding  men  to  their  Salvation, 
&c.  with  many  corrections  and  additions  by  the  author  him- 
felf,  with  Reproof  of  the  falfified  edition  lately  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Bunney,  Louvain,  1598,  8vo.  This  book 
is  really  an  excellent  one,  and  was  afterwards  put  into  mo- 
dern Englifti  by  Dr.  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  has 
gone  through  feveral  editions.  9.  Refponfio  ad  Eliz.  Re- 
ginas  ediclum  contra  catholicos  Romse,  1593,  8vo,  publifli- 
ed  under  the  name  of  And.  Philopater.  10,  A  Conference 
about  the  next  fucceilion  to  the  crown  of  England,  &c.  1594, 
8vo,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Doleman  (i).  u.  A  tem- 
perate Wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  feditious  Watchword 
of  Sir  Fr.  Haftings,  knight,  &c.  in  1599,  4to.  under  the  fame 
name.  12.  A  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  mailer  of  arts 
at  Cambridge,  &c.  written  in  1584,  and  printed  in  8vo, 
perhaps  in  i6co,  and  again  in  1631.  This  piece  was  com- 
monly called  Father  Parfons's  Green  Coat,  being  fent  from 
abroad  with  the  binding  and  leaves  in  that  livery.  13.  Apo- 
logetical  Epiftle  to  the  lords  of  her  Majefty's  privy-council, 
&c.  1601,  8vo.  14.  Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  ca- 
tholic ecclefiafiical  hierarchy  ere^ed  by  pope  Clement  VIII. 
&c.  St.Omers,  1601, 8vo.  15.  A  Manifeftation  of  the  folly  and 

(j)  This  egregious  piece  was  the  Miff,  where  the  materials  are  faid  t», 

produ£Hon  of  a  club,  made  up  of  car-  be  fui  nifhed    by   the  reft,  and  that 

dinal    Allen,  Inglefield,  and- others.  Parfons,  who  had  a*  happy  talent  that 

See  a  letter  of  Parfons  to  arfriend,  way,  put  it  into  a  proper  method, 
dated  24th  May  1603,  in  Mori  Hift. 
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bad  fpirit  of  fecular  priefts,  1602,  410.  1 6.  A  Decachordbn 
of  ten  quodlibetical  queftions,  &c.  1602,  4to.  17.  De  Pe- 
regrinatione,  lib.  i.  izmo.  18.  An  Anfwer  to  O.  E.  whe- 
ther papifts  or  proteftants  be  true  catholics,  1603,  8vo. 
19.  A  Treatife  of  the  three  converfions  of  paganifm  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  published  (as  are  alfo  the  two  following) 
under  the  name  of  N.  D.  [Nicholas  Doleman]  in  3  vols. 
8vo,  1603,  1604,  St.  Omers.  20.  A  Relation  of  a  Trial 
made  before  the  king  of  France  in  the  year  1600,  betweeri 
the  bifhop  of  Evreux  and  the  lord  Pleflis  Mornay,  &c.  St. 
Omers,  1604,  8vo.  21.  A  Defence  of  the  precedent  Rela- 
tion, &c.  printed  with  the  Relation,  &c.  22.  A  Review  often 
public  difpntations,  &c.  concerning  the  facrifices  and  facrament 
of  the  altar,  St.  Omers,  1604.  23.  The  Fore-runner  of  Bell's 
Downfall  of  Popery,  &c.  1605,  8vo.  24.  An  Anfwer  ta 
the  fifth  part  of  the  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  &c.  St. 
Omers,  1606,  4to,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  a  catholic 
divine.  25. De  facris  alienisnon  adeundis,  queftiones  dua^&c. 
St.  Omers,  1607,  8vo.  26.  A  Treatife  tending  to  mitigation 
towards  catholic  fubje£ls  in  England,  againft  Thomas  Morton, 
(afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham)  1607.  27.  The  Judgment  of 
a  catholic  gentleman  concerning  king  James's  Apology,  &c. 
St.  Omers,  1608,  4to.  28.  Sober  reckoning  with  Thomas 
Morton,  1609,  4.to.  29.  A  Difcufiicn  of  Mr.  Barlow's  anfwer 
to  the  judgment  of  a  catholic  Englifhman  concerning  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  St.  Omers,  1612.  This  book  being  left 
not  quite  rmifhed  at  our  author's  death,  was  afterwards  com- 
pleated  and  pubiifhed  by  Thomas  Fitzherbert :  the  following 
are  alfo  pofrhumous  pieces.  30.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Mafs,  1620,  410.  3  r.  A  Memorial  for  Refor- 
mation, &c.  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  that  intituled,  The 
High  Court  and  Council  of  the  Reformation,  finished  after 
twenty  years  labour  in  1596,  but  not  publifhed  till  after  our 
author's  death,  and  republifhed  from  a  copy  that  was  prefented 
to  king  James  II.  with  an  introduction  and  fome  anirnadver- 
fions  by  ridward  Gee,  under  the  title  of,  The  Jefuits  Memo- 
rial for  the  intended  reformation  of  the  church  of  England 
under  tbeir  firft  popiih  prince,  London,  1690,  8vo.  32. 
There  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him,  A  Declaration  of  the  true 
caufes  of  the  great  troubles  pre-fuppofed  to  be  intended  againffc 
the  realm  of  England,  &c.  Seen  and  allowed,  anno  1581.  33. 
Our  author  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  into  Spanifli,  A 
Relation  of  certain  Martyrs  in  England,  primed  at  Madrid 
1590,  8vo. 

PAR- 
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^  PARTHENAY  (John  de)  Lord  of  Soubife,  with  the 
title  of  archbifhop  (A),  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fixteentb 
century  among  the  proteftants  of  France,  was  defcended  of 
an  ancient  family  of  his  name,  which  continued  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years  with  fplendor.  The  eldeft  branch  whereof, 
with  the  whole  eftate,  fell  to  the  Houfe  of  Melun  Tancar- 
ville,  from  which  that  of  Longueville  is  defcended  by  mar- 
riage (B)  ;  and  the  lords  of  Soubife  were  feparated  from  the 
Hock  about  the  year  1330,  when  Guy  the  archbifhop,  younger 
brother  to  John  Lord  of  Parthenay,.  was  lord  of  Soubife  (c). 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  branch  of  Parthenay  was  of  Lu- 
iignan,  whofe  arms  they  bear  rebated,  as  a  younger  branch, 
with  a  bend  gules  (D).  But  they  muft  have  fprung  from  it 
before  anno  1000,  the  fucceffion  being  extant  from  that  time 

o 

down  to  our  hero,  who  was  the  fon  of  John  V.  lord  of  Sou- 
bife, by  his  wife  Michelle  de  Saubonne,  who  brought  him 
into  the  world  about  the  year  1512.  He  chofe  the  profeflion 
of  arms,  and  having  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  it,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  Henry  H's  troops  in  Italy  about  the  year  1550. 
Biaritome  obferves  (E),  that  this  employ  was  attended  with 
ibme  dangerous  confequences ;  that  being  accufed  of  feveral 
things  by  thofe  of  Sienna,  he  was  like  to  come  into  trouble  ; 
but  the  duke  of  Guife  interceded  for  him  :  and  Varillas 
iays  (F),  that  it  was  pretended  he  did  n^t  behave  well,  nei- 
ther in  regard  to  the  war,  nor  the  adminiftration  of  the  finan- 
ces ;  and  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  againft 
him,  in  order  to  deprive  him  both  of  his  reputation  and  life  : 
but  the  duke  of  Guife  defended  him  publicly.  Before  he  left 
Italy,  he  imbibed  the  fentirnents  of  the  reformed  religion, 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  aufpices  of  Renec,  duchefs 
of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  who  gave 
fancluary  to  fome  Huguenot  preachers,  and  embraced  their 

(A)  'Tis   faid  that    the  Lords  of  the  duke  of  Berry. 
Parthenay  took  this  firname  of  arch-  (c)   A  city  of  Saintonge. 
bifticp,  as  being  defcended  from  Jof-  (D)  In  the  life  of  the  duke  de  Ro- 
felin    dc    Parthenay,    archbifhop   of  han,  printed  in  1667.     'Tis  obferv- 
Bourdeaux,  who   dying  anno    1086,  ed  that  his  mother  Catherine  de  Par- 
left  a  fon  William  de  Parthenay,  who  thenay,  daughter   of  our  hero,  was 
took   this  firname   of  L'Archeveque  the   principal  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of 
,about  the  year  i  ico.  Lufignan. 

(B)  The  lordQiip  of  Parthenay,  a          (E)  Notes  on  Rabebis  Letters,   p. 
city  of  Poitou.  reverted  to  the  crown     85. 

of  Fiance  in   1422,  by  the  death  of         (F)    See  his    Memoires,  torn.    3. 
John  L'Archeveque,  who  having  no     Vie  du  Due  de  Guife, 
children,  fold  the   reverfion  of  it  to 

do&rine. 
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doctrine.  The  general  had  fome  connexion  with  this  duch- 
efs,  his  mother  having  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
queen  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  procured  her  marriage  with  his 
father  in  1507,  and  in  1536  appointed  her  governefs  of  this 
duchefs  of  Ferrara,  that  queen's  daughter  (G). 

Our  new  convert,  on  his  return  to  France,  applied  him- 
felf  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  propagate  his  principles  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Soubife,  taking  effectual  care 
to  have  many  of  his  tenants  well  inftructed  therein.  And  as 
the  reformed  did  not  dare  to  meet  but  in  the  night-tirne  very 
fecretiy,  Michael  Malot  a  minifter  there,  pafled  all  the  nights 
without  fleeping,  when  he  vifited  the  adjacent  places,  being 
often  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  into  the  woods,  and  to  pafs 
all  the  night  there.  In  effect,  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in 
a  little  time  the  mafs  was  forfaken  all  about  the  place  by  a 
great  part  of  the  people. 

Soubife  aifo  held  frequent  conferences  with  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  queen-mother  of  Henry  III.  who  became  in  her 
heart  his  profelyte,  though  fhe  had  not  courage  enough  to 
declare  it  openly  ;  and  the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  who 
was  always  prefent  at  thefe  Conferences,  was  fo  much  wrought 
upon  by  Soubife's  difcourfe,  that  (he  defired  on  her  death-bed 
to  have  the  facrament  adminiftred  to  her,  according  to  the 
Calviniftical  form. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  queen-mother,  when  file 
came  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  infancy  of 
Charles  IX.  appointed  Parthenay  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
to  the  young  monarch  in  1561 ;  and  he  was  likewife  created 
a  kn'crht  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  On  the  yth  of 
DeCeoiber  the  fame  year,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  head  of 
the  Huguenot  party,  was  alfo  let  at  liberty :  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  religious  war,  that  prince,  looking  on  the 
large  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  declared  for  the  proteftant 
caufe,  as  not  in  fafe  hands,  under  the  baron  d'  Adret,  ap- 
pointed Soubife  to  that  important  command  in  1562  ;  and  he 
anfwered  fully  all  the  expectations  which  the  prince  had  con- 
ceived of  him.  He  performed  a  hundred  bold  actions  there, 
and  refolutely  kept  the  city,  defending  it  moft  effectually 
againft  all  the  difficulties  he  met  with  both  from  force  and 
artifice.  The  duke  of  Nevers  befieged  it  to  no  purpofe,  antf. 
the  queen-mother  attempted  in  vain  to  over-reach  him  by 
negotiations. 

(G)  Hift,  of  Charles  IX.  torn.  i.  p.  377* 
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&e  perfevered  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the  proteftant 
caufe  with  unabated  ardour  till  hisy  death,  which  happened  in 
1566,  aged  about  fifty -four  years. 

Le  Laboureur  fays  (H),  he  was  a  very  active  and  ferviceable 
man,  and  acquits  him  of  the  charge  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  murdered  in  1563,  by 
onePoltrot,  who  had  been  his  fervant.  The  aflaflin,  it  feems, 
being  apprehended  and  examined,  accufed  upon  his  oath  the 
admiral  de  Chatillon,  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and 
the  Sieurs  de  Feuquiers  and  Soubife,  as  his  accomplices  in 
the  confpiracy  :  a  crime  which  -would  fall  particularly  heavy 
upon  the  laft,  by  the  aggravation  of  ingratitude,  was  there 
any  truth  in  the  depofition.  But  this,  as  Le  Laboureur  ob- 
ferves,  cannot  be  believed  of  perfons  of  that  rank  and  quali- 
ty, and  is  fo  ill  proved  by  the  murderer's  depofitions,  that 
one  may  eafily  perceive  his  defign  was  only  to  make  ufe  of 
the  names  of  thofe,  who  headed  a  faction  which  had  actually 
taken  up  arms  in  the  oppofite  party  to  the  duke  of  Guife. 

Our  hero  in  1553  na^  married  Antoinette  Bouchard,  eld- 
eft  daughter  of  the  Houfe  of  Aubeterre,  a  lady  no  lefs  zea- 
lous for  the  proteftant  religion,  than  her  confort,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  confpicuous  inftance :  A  report  being 
fpread  that  the  papifts  had  a  defign  to  feize  her  and  carry  her 
io  the  gates  of  Lyons,  and  there  threatning  to  poinard  her, 
together  with  her  daughter,  an  only  child,  before  the  eyes  of 
her  hufband,  if  he  did  not  furrender  the  place.  Soubife  fen  t 
Poltrot  above  mentioned  to  her,  who  returned  with  letters^ 
wherein  (lie  intreated  her  hufband  to  fuffer  them  both  to 
perifh,  and  to  continue  true  to  his  party.  This  was  a  wife 
worthy  of  a  hufband,  who  (hewed  an  unconquerable  <H;'.'fion 
for  any  private  treaty,  and  who  protefted  he  would  never 
iign  any  till  he  faw  the  prince  of  Conde's  hand  to  it. 

She  was  alfo  a  worthy  fitter  to  the  vifcount  d'Aubeterre, 
'who  left  all  he  had  in  the  world  for  the  fake  of  religion,  and 
fubmitted  to  lead  a  very  laborious  life.  Brantome  relates, 
that  he  fied  to  Geneva,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  but- 
ton-maker, the  law  there  obliging  every  perfon  to  occupy 
fome  trade  to  get  a  livelihood  ;  and  that  paffing  once  through 
that  city,  he  faw  his  lordfhip  there  very  poor  and  miferable. 
Parthenay  had  by  this  lady  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who 

the  fubjecl  of  the  enfuing  article. 

(u)   Afc'ciition»  to  Caftlentau's  Memoirs,  torn,  i.  p.  878.    torn.  ii.  p. 
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PARTHENAY  (Catharine  de)  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
the  preceding,  whofe  courage  and  confiancy  in  the  caufe  of 
Calvinifm,  as  well  as  that  of  her  mother,  fhe  likewife  inhe- 
rited, being  endued  with  an  equal  firmnefs  of  mind  with 
them  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  this  fortitude  was 
joined  to  a  good  ihare  of  wit,  and  a  turn  to  poetry  -9  where- 
in her  talents  were  far  from  being  contemptible,  as  appears 
from  fome  poems  of  her  own  writing,  which  (he  published 
in  1572,  when  fhe  could  not  be  above  eighteen  years  of 
age,  fmce  her  father's  marriage  was  in  the  year  1553.  She 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  author  of  an  apology  for  Hen- 
ry IV.  which  was  printed  as  her's  in  the  new  edition  of  her 
Journal  of  Henry  III.  D'Aubigny  aflures  us,  that  the  King 
fliewed  it  to  him  as  a  piece  written  in  her  ftile.  Bayle 
declares,  that  whoever  wrote  it  is  a  perfon  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius. It  is  a  prevaricating  apology,  being  in  reality  a  very 
fharp  fatyre;  which  being  perufed  by  Roquelaire,  he  im- 
mediately cried,  Plague  !  how  well  the  authors  of  this  piece 
are  acquainted  with  what  we  do.  Catharine  alfo  wrote  feveral 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  particularly  the  tragedy  of  Ho- 
lofernes,  which  was  reprefented  on  the  theatre  of  Rochelle 
in  1574. 

She  was  married  in  1568,  being  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  Charles  de  Quellence,  baron  de  Pont,  in  Britany  ; 
who,  upon  the  marriage,  took  the  name  of  Soubife,  under 
which  name  he  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  moft  re- 
markable occurrences  of  the  fecond  and  third  civil  wars  qf 
France.  He  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac  in 
1569,  and  made  his  efcape  by  a  very  artful  ftratagem.  La 
Noue  having  been  wounded  the  next  year  at  the  fiege  of 
Fontenai-le-Comte,  Soubife  commanded  in  chief,  and  took 
the  place.  The  fame  year  he  received  two  wounds  at  "the 
fiege  of  Saintes.  But  the  moft  furpiifmg  incident  in  his  life 
is,  that  not  long  after  this  fiege  a  fuit  was  commenced 
againft  him  on  an  action  of  impotency  or  frigidity  by  his 
mother-in-law  the  famous  Antoinette  Bouchard,  already 
mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Mr.  Bayle,  who  loves  to  expatiate  upon  fuch  fubjecls, 
plays  the  droll  here  as  ufual.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  fur- 
prifing,  fays  he,  that  at  a  time  when  the  Proteftant  ladies 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  morals,  as  well  as 
the  purity  of  their  tenets,  one  of  the  greateft  women  among 
them  mould  have  thought  fife  to  commence  a  fuit  which 
tended  fo  little  to  edification  j  it  mud  be  confidered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  perpetual  ftudy  of  the  Bible  was  at  that 
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time  more  capable  of  infufmg  certain  inclinations;  for  then 
people  ftudied  with  greater  application  and  zeal  the  temper 
and  fpirit  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  and  that  of  their  wives, 
among  whom  there  prevailed  a  very  ftrong  tho'  chafte  defire 
of  leaving  pofterity.  The  Jady  Soubife  might  alfo  have  been 
prompted  by  a  religious  motive  in  another  view.  The  Pro- 
teftant  religion  was  not  yet  firmly  eftablifhed  j  the  ftrongeft 
endeavours  were  made  to  deftroy  it  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necefiary  to  perpetuate,  by  all  reafonable  and  proper  methods, 
fuch  families,  which  like  hers  were  the  main  fupports  of  it  (A). 
This  fuit  was  ftill  depending,  when  the  baron  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  his  religion  in  the  general  maflacre  of  the  Proteftants 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1571.  This  however 
was  dying  in  the  bed  of  honour,  and  the  more  fo  in  as  much 
as  he  was  not  killed  till  after  he  had  fought  for  his  life  like 
a  lion.  He  made  fo  long  a  refiftance,  that  thofe  who  faw 
he  did  not  yield,  till  he  was  pierced  thro*  with  holes  like  a 
fieve,  gave  this  teftimony  of  him,  that  he  was  more  than 
man  in  battles,  if  he  was  lefs  than  fuch  in  the  nuptial  bed. 

What  followed  is  yet  moft  aftonifhing.  When  his  body, 
thus  butchered,  was  in  its  turn  among  the  reft  dragged  to 
the  gate  of  the  Louvre  in  prefence  of  their  Majefties  and  the 
whole  court,  feveral  of  the  court-ladies  came  out  of  their 
apartments,  and  unfhocked  at  the  barbarous  fpedlacle,  gazed 
in  the  moft  immodeft  manner  on  the  naked  bodies,  but  fixed 
their  eyes  particularly  on  that  of  Du  Pont,  and  furveyed  it 
with  great  attention,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  pofiible,  the 
Caufe,  or  fome  indications  and  marks  of  the  defeat  with  which 
he  was  charged.  Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  his 
wife,  who  had  not  only,  out  of  decency,  declined  the  pro- 
fecution  in  his  lifetime,  but,  after  his  death,  wrote  feveral 
elegies  upon  her  lofs  ;  to  which  (he  added  alfo  fome  on  the 
death  of  the  Admiral,  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages. 

Having  thus  done  honour  to  the  manes  of  her  firft  hufband, 
{he  entered  into  a  fecond  marriage  in  1575  with  Renatus 
vifcount  Rohan,  the  fecond  of  that  name  ;  who  leaving  her  a 
widow  in  1586,  tho'  (he  was  not  yet  above  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  (he  refolved  not  to  engage  in  a  third  match  for  the 
fake  of  her  children,  to  the  care  and  education  of  whom  (he 

(A]  Bayle,  under  the  article  of  Quel-  cefTary  to  apologize  for  it,  and  re- 

lenec,  is  more  ferious,    and  feverely  fers  further  to  his  defence  in  the  il- 

eenfures  this  proceeding  5  but  takes  luftration  upon  the  obfcenities,  &c. 

occafion  thence  to  launch  out  into  printed  at  the  end  of  the  laft  vo- 

fo  much  filth,  that  he  found  it  ne-    lurae  of  his  Dictionary. 
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applied  her  whole  thoughts;  and  her  care  was  crowned  with 
ali  the  fuccefs  fhe  could  promife  herfelf  from  it. 

Her  eldeft  fon  was  the  renowned  duke  de  Rohan,  who 
afierted  the  Proteftant  caufe  with  fo  much  vigour  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  Xlil.  Her  fecond  fon  was 
duke  de  Soubife.  And  (he  had  three  daughters  ;  Henrietta, 
who  died  in  1629  unmarried;  Catharine,  who  married  a 
duke  of  Deux-ponts  in  1605  ;  and  whofe  beauty  having  drawn 
the  eyes  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  declared  his  paflion,  fhe 
made  the  following  memorable  reply  :  I  am  too  poor  to  be  your 
wife,  and  too  nobly  born  to  be  your  miftrefs.  She  died  in  I  607. 

Our  heroine  had  (till  a  third  daughter,  Anne,  who  fur- 
vived  all  her  brothers  and  fillers,  and  inherited  both  her 
mother's  genius  and  magnanimous  fpirit  (B\  She  was  never 
married,  and  lived  with  her  mother,  and  with  her  bore  all 
the  calamities  of  the  liege  of  Rochelle.  The  daughter's 
refolution  was  worthy  of  renown  ;  but  the  mother's  magna- 
nimity was  flill  more  wonderful,  confidering  how  far  me 
was  advanced  in  years,  being  then  in  her  75th  year.  They 
were  reduced,  for  three  months,  to  the  neceffity  of  living 
upon  horfe  flefh  and  four  ounces  of  bread  a-day.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  this  wretched  condition,  me  wrote  to  her  fon, 
to  go  on  as  he  bad  begun  ,  and  not  let  the  confederation  of  the 
extremity  to  which  foe  was  reduced  prevail  upon  him  to  make  him 
aft  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  party  ,  how  great  fcevtr 
her  fufferings  might  be.  In  fhort,  fhe  and  her  daughter  re-  Moreri  and 
fufed  to  be  included  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and  re-  B,ayle> 

rrt  1  m      t"e    au 

mained  pnioners  of  war.      1  hey  were  conveyed  to  the  cattle  cjtea  by 
of  Nicort  on  the  2d  of  November  1628,    and  fhe  died  in  hi 
1631,  aged  77. 

(B)  See  the  article  Rohan  (Anne  de)  in  this  work. 

PARTHENAY  (Anne  de)  aunt  to  the  preceding,  and 
wife  of  Anthony  du  Pons,  count  de  Marennes,  was  allb  a 
zealous  huguenot,  and  a  lady  of  great  wit  and  learning,  and 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Renata, 
daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  and  dutchefs  of  Ferrara  above  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  politeft  courts  in  Europe,  where  fhe  re- 
fided  with  her  hufband,  who  enjoyed  a  penfion  from  the 
dutchefs,  and  was  firft  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
duke,  till  the  French  King  got  him  expelled  thence,  for 
boafting  that  he  was  defcended  of  as  noble  a  houfe  as  that  of 
Efte.  This  was  undoubtedly  very  imprudent  in  him  ;  but  he 
feems  to  have  been  a  weak  man,  and  unworthy  of  fuch  a  wife 
as  Anne  de  Parthenay,  who  however  had  fuch  an  afcendant 
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over  him,  that  as  long  as  fhe  lived  he  followed  the  fame 
ftudies,  and  confefTed  the  Reformed  religion  as  fhe  did. 
He  even  attained  to  fo  great  a  knowledge  in  the  facred 
writings,  that  fcarce  could  there  be  found  a  fingle  clergyman 
who  was  fo  zealous  as  he;  taking  the  pains  himfelf  to  in- 
ftruct  his  vafTals,  many  of  whom  he  edified,  as  well  officers 
as  others,  in  the  town  of  Pons.  But  immediately  after  the 
death  of  this  lady,  he  remarried  with  one  of  the  moil:  difre- 
putable  women  in  all  France,  and  from  that  time  became 
an  enemy  and  perfecutor  of  that  religion  which  he  had  fo 
well  known  and  promoted. 

We  need  not  fay,  if  the  fouls  departed  have  any  know- 
ledge of  what  pafles  here  on  earth,  how  much  this  conduct 
rnuft  haVe  grieved   the  manes  of  his  firft  lady  Anne  de  Par- 
thenay,   whofe  merit   and    memory  deferved  a  better  regard. 
Not  fatisficd  with   ftudying  the  Latin   tongue,    {he  applied 
to  the  Greek  with  fo  much  vigour,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
authors   in   that  language  with  eafe.     She  arrived  to  a  great 
perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  the   fcriptures,    and  took  a 
Moreri  and  ^ngu^ar  pleasure   in  difcourfmg   almoft   every   day  with  di- 
Bayie,  'as     vines  on  theological  fubjeets.     We  muft  .not  forget  that  fhe 
before.         fung  well,  and  underftood  mufic  to  perfection. 

PASCAL  (Blaife)  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  greatefl 
geniufes  in  the  world,  was  born   at  Clcrmont  in  Auvergne, 
Pa!  a?6  ar'  ^  '9^  °fjune  1623.     His  father,  Stephen  Pafcal,  born  in 
M.  Pe'rier     1588,  and  of  an  ancient  family,  was  prefident  of  the  court 
fa  5ceur.       of  aids  in  his  province:  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  an  able 
&??e.8        mathematician,    and    a    friend    of  Des   Cartes.     Having  an 
Pafcal.      "  extraordinary    tendernefs  for    this   child,    his   only   fon,    he 
Bailiet  ju-  quitted   his  office  in   his   province,    and  went  and  fettled  at 
gemens,&c.  parjs  jn  1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leifure  for  the  in- 
fhuclion  of  him  :    and  Blaife  never  had   any   matter  but  his 
father.     From   his  infancy   he  gave  proofs  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  for  he  defired  to  know  the  reafon  of  every 
thing  ;  and  when  good  reafons  were  not  given  him,  he  would 
feek  for  better :  nor  would  he  ever  yield  his  a/Tent,  but  upon 
fuch  as  appeared  to  him  well  grounded.     There  was  room 
to  fear,  that  with  fuch  a  caft  of  mind  he  would  fall  into  free- 
thinking,    or  at  leaft   into  heterodoxy  ;    yet  he  was  always 
very  far  from  any   thing  of  this  nature.     His  fifter,   Madam, 
Perier,  relates,  that  he  was  not  only  free  from  all   the  vices 
of  youth,  but,  what  is  more  ftranee  in  one  of  his  genius  and 
character,  was  never  inclined  to  libertinifm  in  religion,  but 
always  confined  his  curiofity  to  things  natural.     The  reafon 
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©f  it,  aa  (he  adds  from  his  own  information,  was,  that  <e  his 
"  father,  having  himfelf  a  great  reverence  for  religion,  had 
<c  infpired  it  into  him  in  his  infancy;  and  given  him  this  for 
"  a  maxim,  that  every  thing,  which  is  the  obje6t  of  faith, 
"  cannot  be  the  obj eel:  of  reafon,  and  much  lefs  fubjecl:  to 
<6  it.  And  hence  it  was,  that  he  never  was  moved  by  the 
*6  difcourfes  of  Freethinkers  ;  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  fort 
"  of  people,  who  knew  not  the  nature  of  faith,  but  were 
*'  poifefTed  of  this  falfe  principle,  that  human  reafon  was 
<c  above  all  things." 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathematics, 
as  well  as  the  progrefs  he  quickly  made  in  that  fcience,  feems 
almoft  miraculous.     His  father,  perceiving  in  him  an  extra- 
ordinary inclination  to  reafoning,  was  afraid,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  would  hinder  his  learning  the  lan- 
guages.     He    kept   him  therefore,    as  much    as  he  could, 
from  all  notions  of  geometry  ;  locked  up  all  his  books  of  that 
kind  ;    and  refrained  even  from  (peaking  of  it  in  his   pre- 
fence.     He  could  not  however  make  his  fon  refrain  from 
mufmg  upon  proportions  ;    and  one  day   furprifed   him    at 
work,    with  charcoal  upon  his   chamber-floor,    and  in  the 
rnidft  of  figures.     He  afked  him,    what  he  was  doing  ?     I 
am  fearching,  fays  Pafcal,  for  fuch  a  thins;,  which  was  juft 
the  32d  proportion  of  the  lirft  book  of  Euclid.     He  afked 
him  then,    how  he  came  to   think  of  this?     It  was,  fays 
Pafcal,  becaufe  I  have  found  out  fuch  another  thing:  and  fo 
going  backward,  and  ufmg  the  names   of  bar  and  round,  he 
came  at  length  to  the  definitions  and  axioms  he  had  formed 
to  himfelf.     Does  not  it  feem  miraculous,  that  a  boy  ihould 
work  his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical  book,  with- 
out ever  having  feen  that  or  any  other  book  upon  the  fubjecl, 
or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  ?    Yet  we  are  afTured  of 
the  truth  of  this  by  Madam  Perier,  and  feveral  other  writers, 
the  credit  of  whofe  teftimony  cannot  reafonably  be  quellioned. 
He  had,  from  henceforward,  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  genius 
in  mathematical  purfu.its.     He  underftood  Euclid's  Elements., 
as  foon  as  he  caft  nis  eyes  upon  them  :    and  this  was  not 
flrange ;    for,  as  we  have  feen,  he  underftood  them  before. 
At  iixteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  conic  fedions, 
which  was  accounted  by  the  moft  learned  a  mighty  effort  of 
genius  :    and   therefore  it  is  no  wonder,    that  Des  Cartes, 
who  had  been  in  Holland  a  long  time,  fhould,  upon  reading 
it,  chufe  to  believe,    that  Mr.  Pafcal,  the- father,    was  the 
real  author  of  it.     At  nineteen,  he  contrived  an  admirable 
arithmetical  machine,  which  was  efteemed  a  very  wonder- 
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ful  thing  :  and  at  twenty-three,  having  feen  the  Torricel- 
lian experiment,  he  invented  and  tried  a  great  number  of 
other  new  experiments. 

After  he  had  laboured  abundantly  in  mathematical  and 
philosophical  difquifitions,  he  fcrfook  thofe  ftudies,  and  all 
human  learning,  at  once;  and  determined  to  know  nothin^ 

*— '  i^ 

as  it  were  for  the  future,  but  Jefus  Chrift  and  him  crucified. 
He  was  not  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  the  reading  fome 
pioqs  books  had  put  him  upon  taking  this  holy  refolution  : 
and  he  became  as  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  produced. 
Mr.  Bayle  fays,   that  "  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  fo  ex- 
"  cellent  a  mathematician,  and  fo  great  a  philofopher,  may 
"  ferve  to  refute   the  libertines,   who  cannot  now  tell  us, 
*c  that  none  but  fmall  wits  have  any  piety.     He  owns,  that 
ce  it  is  indeed  rare  to  fee  great  devotion  in  fuch  perfons  ; 
*<  and  he  thinks  we  may  fay  in  this  cafe,    what  die  abbot 
"  Furetiere  faid   of  attornies,    viz.    There  are  fome  faints 
*c  who  have  been  advocates,    bailiffs,    nay  even  phyficians 
"  and  comedians  :  and  there  is  no  profeffion,  but  what  hath 
c'  produced  faints,  except  that  of  an  attorney."     Mr.  Pafcal 
now  gave  himfdf  up  entirely  to  a  ftate  of  prayer  and  morti- 
fication :    he  had  always  in  his  thoughts  thefe  great  maxims, 
of  renouncing  all  pleafure,  and  all  fuperfluity  ;   and  this  he 
praclifed  with  rigour  event  in  his  illneiTes,    to  which  he  was 
frequently  fuuje£t,  being  of  a  very  invalid  habit   of  body  : 
as  for  inflame,  when  his  ficknefs  obliged  him  to  feed  fome- 
what  delicately,  he  took  great  care  not  to  relifh  or  tafte  what 
he  eat.     He  had  no  violent  affeclion  for  thofe  he  loved  :    he 
thought  it  fmful,    fince  a  man  pofiefles  a  heart,  which  be- 
longs only  to  God.     He  found  fault  with  fome  difcourfes  of 
his  lifter,  which  fhe  thought  very  innocent;  as,  if  (he  had 
faid  upon  occafion,  that  (he  had  feen  a  beautiful  woman,  he 
would    be  angry,    and  tell  her,    that   fhe   might   raife   bad 
thoughts  in  footmen  and  young  people.     He  frequently  wore 
an  iron  girdle  full  of  points  next  to  his  fkin,  and  when  any 
vain  thought  came  into  his  head,    or  when  he  took  particu- 
lar pleafure  in  any  thing,  he  gave  himfelf  fome  blows  with 
his  elbow,  to  redouble  the  prickings,  and  to  recall  himfelf 
to  his  duty.     In  the  four  laft  years  of  his  life,  his  chief  di- 
verfion  was  to  go  and  vifit  the  churches,  where  fome  reliques 
were  expofed,  or  fome  folemnity  obferved  ;    and   becaufe  he 
did  this  with  much  devotion  and  fimplicity,  a  certain  very 
virtuous  perfon  took  occafion  to  obferve,  that  "  the  grace  of 
"  God  difcovers  itfelf  in  great  geniufes  by  little  things,  and 
"  in  common  ones  by   great  things."     His  humility  was 
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fuch,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  any  one  to  wait  on  him ;  and 
the  curate  of  St.  Stephen  du  Mont,  who  faw  him  in  his  lait 
iicknefs,  very  frequently  faid,  <k  He  is  a  child,  he  is  hum- 
"  ble,  he  fubmits  like  a  little  child." 

Though  Mr,  Pafcal  had  thus  abftradled  himfelf  from  the 
world,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  paying  fome  attention  to 
what  was  doing  in  it ;  and  he  even  interefted  himfelf  in  the 
conteft  between  the  jefuits  and  the  janfenifts.  The  jefuits, 
though  they  had  the  popes  and  kings  on  their  fide,  were  yet 
decried  by  the  people,  who  brought  up  afrefh  againft  them 
the  aflaflination  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  all  the  old  ftories, 
that  were  likely  to  make  them  odious.  Pafcal  went  far- 
ther; and  by  his  Provinciales  Lettres,  publimed  in  1656 
under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  made  them  the  fub- 
jscl  of  ridicule.  "  Thefe  letters/'  fays  Voltaire,  "  may  besiedede 
"  confidered  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  humour.  The  Louis  XIV. 
"  beft  comedies  of  Moliere  have  not  more  wit,  than  the  firft tom<  1U 
"  part  of  thefe  Letters  j  and  the  fublimity  of  the  latter  part0'  33" 
"  of  them  is  equal  to  any  thing  in  Bofluet.  'Tis  true,  in- 
"  deed,  that  the  whole  book  was  built  upon  a  falfe  founda- 
"  tion  :  for  the  extravagant  notions  of  a  few  Spanifli  and 
"  Flemifh  jefuits  were  artfully  afcribed  to  the  whole  fociety. 
*'  Many  abfurdities  might  likewife  have  been  difcovered 
"  among  the  Dominican  and  Francifcan  cafuifts  ;  but  this 
*'  would  not  have  anfwered  the  purpofe,  for  the  whole 
4<  raillery  was  to  be  levelled  only  at  the  jefuits.  Thefe 
*'  Letters  were  intended  to  prove,  that  the  jefuits  had  formed 
<e  a  defign  to  corrupt  mankind  ;  a  defign,  which  no  feel  or 
"  fociety  ever  had,  or  can  have/'  Voltaire  calls  Pafcal 
"  the  firft  of  their  fatyrifts  5  for  Defpreaux,  fays  he,  muft 
"  be  confidered  as  only  the  fecond."  Jn  another  place,  iby.  o  23, 
fpeaking  of  this  work  of  Pafcal,  he  fays,  that  "  examples  of 
44  all  the  various  fpecies  of  eloquence  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
"  Though  it  has  been  now  written  almoft  an  hundred  years, 
"  vet  not  a  finale  word  occurs  in  it,  favouring  of  that  vicif- 

^  CP 

*'  fitude,  to  which  living  languages  are  fo  fubjecl:.  Here  then 
"  we  are  to  fix  the  epocha,  when  our  language  may  be  faid 
<c  to  have  aflumed  a  fettled  form.  The  bimop  of  Lucon, 
*«  fon  of  the  celebrated  Buify,  told  me,  that  afking  one  day 
"  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  what  work  he  would  covet  moft  to 
"  be  the  author  of,  fuppofmg  his  own  performances  fet  afide, 
"  Bofluet  replied,  The  Provincial  Letters."  Thefe  Letters 
have  been  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and  printed  over  and 
over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there  were  decrees  of  for- 
mal condemnation  againft  them,  and  alfo  that  Pafcal  himfelf, 
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in  his  laft  illnefs,  detefted  them,  and  repented  of  having 
been  a  janfenift  :  but  both  thefe  particulars  are  falfe  and 
without  foundation.  Father  Daniel  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  piece  againft  them,  infilled,  "  The 
"  Dialogues  of  Cleander  and  Eudoxus." 

Mr.  Pafcal  died  at  Paris  the  igth  of  Auguft  1662,  aged 
29  years.  He  had  been  fome  time  about  a  work  againft 
atheifts  and  infidels,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  digeft 
the  materials  he  had  collecled.  What  was  found  among 
his  papers,  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Penfees,  &c.  or, 
**  Thoughts  upon  Religion  and  other  fubje&s;"  and  has 
been  much  admired.  After  his  death,  appeared  alfo  two 
other  little  tracls ;  one  of  which  is  intitled,  "  The  -flEqui- 
44  librium  of  Fluids  ;"  and  the  other,  "  The  Weight  of  the 
"  Mafs  of  Air."  We  prefume  there  is  no  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Mr.  Pafcal  was  never  married  :  he  could  fcarcely 
avoid  thinking,  upon  his  principles,  that  that  fort  of  com- 
merce with  females,  which  the  matrimonial  ftate  not  only 
admits  as  a  pleafure,  but  exacts  as  a  duty,  muft  needs  have 
fomething  in  it  of  the  nature  of  fin  ;  or,  if  not  fmful,  at 
lead  inconfiftent  with,  and  very  much  below,  Chriftian 
perfection.  Here  then  was  a  genius  of  the  firft  order,  Jed 
by  a  falfe  religion,  in  whofe  chains  he  was  fo  faft  bound, 
as  never  to  entertain  even  a  thought  of  getting  loofe  ;  led,  I 
fay  to  think  ill  of,  and  to  difcard,  a  fure  and  moft  unerring 
dictate  of  the  natural  law,  as  in  fome  degree  oppoilte  to  the 
revealed,  and  fo  make  God  contradict  himfelf.  But  he  was 
not  the  firft  great  genius,  that  had  been  fo  led  j  nor  will  he 
be  the  laft. 

.To  conclude,  Mr.  Pafcal  was,  all  things  confidered,  a 
man  of  a  rnoft  fingular  competition  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays, 
*'  a  paradoxical  individ-uuin  of  the  human  kind." 

PASOR  (Matthias)  the  fon  of  George  Pafor,  a  learned 
profcflbr  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  in  the  academy  of  Her- 
Wood,  borne  (A),  by  Apollonia  his  wire,  daughter  of  Peter 
smthro'slife  Hendfchius,  a  fenator  of  that  place,  was  born  there  April  12, 
written  by  1599  '•>  2nd  being  a  child  of  great  hopes,  was  inftrucred  in 
timfelf,  t»ne  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  there,  in  which  he  had 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  when  the  plague  breaking  out, 

(A)    He  lived    nineteen    years   at  tica   Graeca  N.   Teftam-    revifed  by 

Heiborn,  wht;ice  he  removed  to  Fa-  his  fon  j  Orario  funebris  Pifcatoris  ; 

netier,    where    he    died    in    1637.  Analyfis  Hefiodi  j    Collegium  Hefio- 

He  published  feveral  books,  among  deym.,  &c. 
which  are  his  Lexicon  et  Gramma- 

ht 
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he  was  fent  to  Marpurg  in  1614.  Here  he  paiTed  his  time 
very  difagreeably,  being  (hunned  as  an  infectious  perfon  by 
the  profeflbrs,  and  infulted  by  fome  of  the  ftudents,  who 
even  proceeded  to  beat  him,  in  revenge  for  the  pretended 
feverity  fhewn  to  them  by  his  father,  while  he  was  head 
fchoolmafter  at  Herborn.  This  treatment  forced  him  to 
leave  Marpurg,  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Her- 
born, where  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  ftudies. 

In  1616  he  was  fent  to  Heidelberg,  and  meeting  there 
with  fkilful  profeflbrs  in  all  parts  of  learning,  he  made  fuch  vaft 
improvement,  that  he  was  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  a  per- 
fon of  worth  as  a  tutor,  where  he  taught  in  a  private  way 
both  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  lefTened 
the  expences  of  his  friends  in  fupporting  him.  He  was  ha- 
noured  alfo  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  by  the  univerfity,  and 
was  appointed  mathematical  profefibr  in  April  1620;  but 
the  palatinate  being  invaded  not  long  after,  he  was  forced  to 
fly  for  a  while.  However,  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  began  to 
remit,  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  poft,  and  fuffered  all 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  can  be  imagined  before 
he  quitted  it,  which  was  not  till  inverted  by  the  duke  of 
Bavaria's  troops,  under  the  command  of  count  Tilly,  in 
September  1622,  when  he  was  not  only  ejedled,  but  loft  his 
books  and  MSS.  In  October  he  returned  thro'  many  diffi- 
culties to  his  parents  at  Herborn,  where  he  found  a  com- 
fortable employment  in  the  academy  till  1629,  an^  tnen 
going  to  Leyden  in  Holland,  conftantly  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  moft  eminent  divines  there,  and  had  feveral  conferen- 
ces with  Tho.  Erpenius  upon  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  with 
Willebroord  Snellius,  upon  divinity. 

After  a  few  weeks  ftay  at  this  univerfity,  he  croffed  the 
water  to  England,  and  bringing  proper  teftimonials  with  him 
to  Oxford,  was  incorporated  A.  M.  there,  in  June  1624,  and 
began  to  teach  privately  Hebrew  and  the  mathematics ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  took  a  tour  into  France  with  fome 
gentlemen  of  Germany ;  and  fpending  the  winter  at  Paris, 
attended  the  ledr.ures  of  the  celebrated  Gabriel  Sionita,  regius 
profefibr  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  ;  who  having  left  off  reading  in 
public  for  fome  years  for  want  of  auditors  (B),  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Pafor  to  refume  thofe  exercifes,  not  indeed  in  the 
royal  college,  but  in  his  own  houfe.  Having  improved  him- 
felf much  under  this  excellent  matter,  he  returned  to  Oxford 

(B)    Strange,    that  fuch  a  cify  as     tors  to  a  profefibr  of  fo  great  fame  in 
Paris  could  not  furnifti  three  a.udi-     foieign  countries, 

in 
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in  1625,  and  had  chambers  in  Exeter  college,  chufing  to  re" 
fide  here,  notwithftanding  the  plague  had  difperfed  the  ftu~ 
dents,  rather  than  go  to  Ireland  with  the  learned  Dr.  Umer> 
archbimcp  of  Armagh,    who   offered  him  his  table  and   a 
handfome  penfion.     As  foon  as  the  infection  ceafed,  he  had 
fome  pupils,  either  in  divinity   or  the  oriental  tongues,  and 
upon   his  petition  was  appointed  to  read  public  lectures  in 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,    twice  a-week  in  term-timej 
in  the  divinity  fchool,  for  which  he  was  handfomely  reward- 
ed.    He  entered  upon  this  temporary  profeflbrfhip  in  Octo- 
ber 1626,  and  exercifed  it  till  1629,    when  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  be  profeflbr  in  ordinary  of  moral  philofophy 
at  Groningen,  which  he  entered  upon  in  Auguft  the  fame 
year.     Upon  the  death  of  Nic.  Mulier,    the  mathematical 
profefTor,  fix  years  after,  Pafor  fucceeded  to  that  chair,  and  in 
1645  was  raifed  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was 
created  doctor  on  the  2ift  of  October.     On  this  occafion  he 
refigned   his  mathematical    profeflbrfhip,    but  kept   that  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  favours  kept  him  at  Groningen,  notwithftanding 
an  offer  of  the  profeflbrfhip  in  ordinary  at  Hardwerii  in  di- 
vinity and  Hebrew,  which  he  declined.  In  1653  ne  made 
a  vifit  to  Naffau,  his  native  country,  and  going  as  far  as 
Heidelberg,  was  entertained  with  great  civility  by  the  ele£or 
Palatine.  He  died  in  January  1657-8,  at  Groningen,  and 
was  probably  buried  there,  leaving  behind  the  character  of  a 
man  of  general  learning,  found  morals,  and  good  religion. 
He  was  never  married,  and  led  a  life  of  irreproachable  ce- 
libacy. 

He  publifhed  no  books,  for  which  he  gave  two  admirable 
reafons  :  firit,  Becaufe  he  was  not  willing  that  youth  fliould 
be  diverted  from  reading  the  good  books  which  are  already 
publifhed  ;  and  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  did  not  care  the  book- 
lellers,  Ihould  rifk  their  money. 

PASSERAT  (John)  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of  eloquence 
in  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politeft  writers 
of  his  time,  was  born  October  18,  1534,  at  Troyes  in  the 
province  of  Champagne.  His  father  put  him  to  fchool  under 
fo  fevere  a  mafter,  that  the  boy  ran  from  him,  and  entered 
iirffc  into  the  fervice  of  a  farrier,  and  afterwards  waited  upon 
a  monk.  But  growing  in  time  ripe  enough  to  fee  his  folly, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  and  proceeded  in  his  ftudies  with 
fo  much  diligence,  that  he  became  in  a  fhort  time  able  to 
teach  in  public.  In  that  capacity,  his  firft  poft  was  mafter 

of 
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of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  fchool  or  college  of  Du  Pleflis, 
from  which  he  removed  to  that  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  But 
being  obliged  to  retire  for  fome  time  from  Paris,  on  account 
of  the  plague,  on  his  return  he  fet  up  the  bufmefs  of  teaching 
Latin.  At  length  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  ftudy  the  law  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  went  to  Bourges,  and  fpent  three  years 
under  the  famous  Cujacius  ;  but  at  lafl  became  profeflbr  of 
eloquence,  having  obtained  that  chair  in  1572,  on  the  va- 
cancy which  happened  by  the  afTaflination  of  Ramus  (A). 

In  the  difcharge  of  this  poft  he  grew  fo  eminent,  that  the 
moft  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
fupreme  courts  at  Paris,  went  to  hear  his  lectures.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  ftudent,  paffing  frequently  whole  days 
at  it  without  eating  a  morfel  :  yet  to  an  extraordinary  eru- 
dition he  joined  an  uncommon  politenefs  of  manners,  having 
nothing  of  the  mere  fcholar,  except  the  gown  and  hood. 
Thefe  accomplishments  brought  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
people  of  quality ;  but  he  contracted  an  intimacy  only  with 
M.  de  Mefmes,  in  whofe  houfe  he  lived  for  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years,  till  his  death,  which  was  occafioned  by  a  palfy, 
September  12,  1602.  'Tis  laid,  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  notwithstanding  the  palfy  had  confined  him  five  years  to 
his  bed,  and  deprived  him  of  eye-fight,  yet  the  pleafantry 
of  his  humour  prompted  him  to  compofe  his  own  epitaph, 
which  is  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  St.  James's 
ftredt  at  Paris,  in  the  terms  below  (B). 

He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  poets  Ronfard,  Belleau, 
and  Baif,  and  the  celebrated  Des  Portes  wrote  a  fonnet  in, 
honour  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Pafferat  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  preferred  Ronfard's  verfes  made  for  the  chancellor 
THopital  to  the  whole  dutchy  of  Milan.  He  wrote  Latin 
verfes  very  well.  That  age  produced  nothing  more  pure 
and  natural.  They  are  alfo  full  of  erudition,  and  have  a 
politenefs  which  diftinguimes  them  from  the  productions  of 
ordinary  poets  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  have  nothing  of 
the  divine  furor  or  enthufiafm  which  ravifhes  the  intelligent 


(A)  See  his  article. 

(B)  Hie  fitus  in  parva  Janus  Paflertias  urna, 
Aufonius  doftor  regius  eloquii, 
Difcipuli  memores  tumulo  date  ferta  magiftro, 
Ut  varia  florum  munere  vernet  humus. 
Hoc  culta  officio  mea  molliter  ofla  quiefcent* 
Sint  modo  carminibus  non  onerata  mails, 

reader. 


Niceron, 
Moreri. 
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reader.  A  lift  of  his  works  may  be  feen  in  note  (c).  Re- 
fides  which,  Graevius  tells  us,  that  he  had  met  with  aca- 
demical queftions  by  Pafterat  in  manufcript  upon  ibme  of 
Cicero's  Orations,  out  of  which  he  had  taken  what  was  for 
his  purpofe  in  illuftrating  that  author  :  and  Francis  Pethou 


L'Advccat.  faid,  that  Paflerat  knew  nothing  elfe  but  Cicero. 


(c)  Thefe  are,  Chant  d'allegrefle 
pour  1'entree  de  Charles  IX.  en  fa 
ville  de  Troyes  ;  ,Complainte  fur  la 
nriort  d'Adrien  Turnebe  ;  Sonnets 
fur  le  tombeau  du  Seigneur  de  la 
Chatre  ;  Hymne  de  la  paix  j  Re- 
cueil  des  poefies,  Francoifes  et  La- 
tines  j  Orationes  et  praefationes  j 


Conjefturarum  liber  ;  De  litterarum 
inter  fe  cognatione  et  permutatione  ; 
Commentarii  in  Catullum,  Tibullum 
et  Propertium  ;  Kalendae  Januarize  ; 
Oratio  de  Caecitate  ;  Notae  in  Pe- 
tronii  Arbitri  fatyricon  5  Encomium 
Afini. 


PASQUIER,  orPAQUIER  (Stephen)  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  time,  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth,  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  being  in 
1528  at  Paris,  of  which  city  he  was  an  advocate  in  parlia- 
ment, afterwards  a  counfellor,  and  at  laft  advocate -general 
in  the  chamber  of  accounts.  He  pleaded  many  years  with 
very  great  fuccefs  before  the  parliament,  where  he  was  almoft 
conftantly  retained  in  the  niceft,  moft  curious  and  delicate  cau- 
fes,  and  where  he  was  every  day  confulted  as  an  oracle. 
However,  he  did  not  confine  his  ftudies  to  the  law  only  ;  he 
looked  occafionaliy  into  other  parts  of  learning,  and  treafured 
up  a  thoufand  rare  curiofities  in  the  literary,  way.  K.  Hen- 
ry III.  gave  him  the  poft  of  advocate  of  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, which  he  filled  with  his  ufual  reputation,  and  re- 
iigncd  it  fome  time  after  to  Theodore  Paquier,  his  eldeft 

fon. 

He  was  naturally  beneficent  and  generous ;  agreeable  and 
eafy  in  converfation  ;  his  manner  fweet,  and  his  temper 
pleafant.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  fourfcore  and 
feven,  when  feeling  the  laft  ftroke  of  death,  he  clofed  his 
own  eyes,  Augufl  31,  1615.  He  died  at  Paris,  and  was 
interred  there  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 

As  to  the  reft  of  his  character,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  ancient  hiftory,  and  efpecially  that  of  France,  as  apr 
pears  from  his  writings  (A).  But  in  one  of  thefe,  intitujed, 

Les 


(A)  They  were  printed  together  at 
Trevoux,  and  contain  his  Redierches, 
of  which  he  published  the  firft  book 
in  1 560,  and  alfd  fix  more  before  his 
death.  In  162 f,  three  new  books 
.were  taken  out  of  hi*  library,  with 


feveral  chapters  which  were  added 
to  the  preceding  books.  They  palfed 
through  many  editions,  the  laft  of 
which  came  out  in  1665-  (a.)  His 
Letters,  the  laft  edition  of  which, 
Separately,  is  that  at  Paris  in  1619, 

ia 
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Les  Recherches,  having  fallen  unmercifully  upon  the  Jefuits, 
that  piece  was  attacked  by  father  Garaffe  in  another  wrote 
exprefsly  againft  it  (B).  The  truth  is,  Paquier's  animofity 
to  the  order  had  inftigated  him  to  adopt  any  flory,  though  ever 
fo  improbable,  which  he  heard  of  them  from  their  bittereft 
enemies.  However,  all  his  works  are  inftinft  with  genius* 
abound  with  attic  fait,  and  are  full  of  graces  and  urbanity, 
ftriclly  fo  called.  And  what  is  moft  extraordinary  in  his 
compofition  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  na- 
ture equally  for  the  poet  and  the  lawyer.  Among  his  pieces  , 
in  verfe,  his  Flea,  La  Puce,  and  the  Hand,  La  Main,  are  the- 
moft  remarkable.  The  firft  piece  was  intituled,  La  puce  des 
grands  tours  de  Poitiers,  The  flea  of  the  general  feflion  of 
Poitiers.  It  contains  feveral  poems  upon  the  famous  flea 
which  Paquier  fpied  on  the  breaft  of  the  learned  Catharine  de 
Roches,  in  a  vifit  to  her  on  the  extraordinary  feifions  at 
Poitiers  in  1569.  The  whole  tribe  of  ParnafTus,  both 
French  and  Latin,  in  the  kingdom,  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  this 
rare  difcovery ;  fo  that  this  flea  did  not  only  engender  the 
verfes  of  our  author,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  per- 
fonages,  both  of  the  Jona;  robe  and  the  fword,  throughout  the 
nation.  The  hand  of  Paquier,  La  main  de  Paquier,  is  a 
collection  of  near  150  poems  in  honour  of  him  ;  whereupon: 
his  picture  being  drawn  when  he  was  at  the  general  fefiions 
of  Troyes  in  Campagne  in  1583,  by  a  painter  who  had  for- 
got to  put  in  his  hands,  the  diftich  below  was  made  to  be 
wrote  under  it  (c). 

in   5   vol.  8vo.      (3.)    His  Poems,  collection   is   wanting  his  catechifm 

confifting  of  one  book,  Des  portraits,  of  the  Jefuits,    inftead  of  which   is 

Of  portraits  j  fix  books  of  epigrams,  inferted   the  letters  above-mentioned 

and  a  book  of  epitaphs.     But  in  this  of  his  fon  Nicolas. 

(B)  For  his  Doftrine  curieufe,  and  his  anfwer  to  Prior  Ogier.     See  his 
article. 

(c)  Jt  runs  thus : 

Nulla  hie  Pafchafio  manus  eft,    ^ 

Lex  Cinica  quippe  cauffidicus  nullos  fanxit  habere  manus. 
Whereupon  a  friend  of  our  author,  Anthony  Mornai,  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate, wrote  the  following  quatrain  : 

Pafchafio  piclis  manus  eft  occulta  tabellis, 
Ut  nee  eget  fterili  picla  tabello  manu. 
Sed  qui  Pafchafium  dubia  de  lid  morati, 
CauiTidicos  binas  difcet  habere  manus. 

To  which  Pafquier  replied  inftantly  by  this  other : 

Efle  manus  nobis,  verum  non  efle  tabellz,. 
Carmine  dum  Mornax  ludit  in  ambiguo  j 
Luferit  an  Mornax,  an  Mordax  lasferit  hercle, 
Nefcio,  fed  tales  vellet  habere  manus. 
4  Paquier 
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Paquier  left  three  Tons  worthy  of  bearing  his  name.  The 
eldeft,  Theodore,  was  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of 
Accounts.  Nicolas,  matter  of  requefts,  whofe  letters  were 
printed  in  1623,  at  Paris,  containing  feveral  difcourfes  upon 
the  occurrences  in  France  in  the  time  of  Kenry  IV.  and 
Lewis  XIII.  and  Guy,  who  was  auditor  of  the  accompts. 

PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius)  an  ancient  Roman  hif- 

torian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csefar,  was 

Voffiusde    born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.    His  anceftors  were  illuftrious 

Hift.  Lat.    for  their  merit  and  their  offices.     His  grandfather  efpoufed 

Dodwell'a    the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero,  the  emperor's   father:  but  being 

Annales  i  i         j     •    rf  j  11  VT  s 

Veiieiani.  °^  anc*  innrm>  anc*  not  able  £o  accompany  Nero  when  he 
Bayie's  retired  from  Naples,  he  ran  himfelf  through  with  his  fword. 
A.  PA-  jijjs  fatner  was  a  foldier  of  rank,  and  fo  was  Paterculus  him- 
felf.  He  was  a  military  tribune,  when  Caius  Caefar,  a  grand- 
ibn  of  Auguftus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  in  an  ifland  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  year  753. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Germany  under  Tiberius,  and 
accompanied  that  prince  for  nine  years  fucceflively  in  all  his 
expeditions.  He  received  honourable  rewards  from  him  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher  dig- 
nity than  the  praetorfhip.  The  praifes  he  beftows  upon  Se- 
janus  give  fome  probability  to  the  conjeclure,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  this  favourite  ;  and  confequently, 
that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  His  death  is  placed  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome  784,  when  he  was  in  his  fif- 
tieth year. 

He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  in  two 
books,  which  is  very  curious.  His  purpofe  was  only  to  de- 
duce things  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  where- 
in he  lived,  but  he  began  his  work  with  things  previous  to 
that  memorable  sera  :  for,  though  the  beginning  of  his  firft 
book  is  wanting,  we  yet  find,  in  what  remains  of  it,  an  ac- 
count of  many  cities,  more  ancient  than  Rome.  He  promif- 
ed  a  larger  hiftory,  and  no  doubt  would  have  executed  it 
well  :  for  during  his  military  expeditions  he  had  feen,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Afia- 
Minor,  and  other  more  eafterly  regions,  efpecially  upon  the 
fhores  of  the  Euxine  fea,  which  had  furnifhed  his  mind  with 
much  entertaining  and  ufeful  knowledge.  In  the  Abridg- 
ment which  we  have,  many  particulars  are  related,  that  are 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more  va- 
luable. The  ftile  of  Paterculus,  though  miferably  difguifed 
through  the  carelefTnefs  of  tranfcribers,  and  impoflible  to  be 
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i'eftored  to  purity  for  want  of  manufcripts,  is  yet  manifeftly 
worthy  of  his  age,   which   was  the  time  of  pure  Latinity. 
The  greateft  excellence  of  this  hiftorian  lies  in  his  manner  of 
commending  and  blaming  thofe  he  fpeaks  of,  which  he  does 
in  the  fmeft  terms  and  the  moil  delicate  expreflions.     He  is 
condemned,  and  indeed  with  the  greateft  reafon,  for  his  par- 
tiality to   the  Houfe  of  Auguftus,  and  for  making  the  moft 
extravagant  elogies,  not  only  upon  Tiberiuss  but  even  upon 
his  favorite  Sejanus  ;  whom,  though  a  viie  and  cruel  monfter, 
Paterculus  celebrates  as  one  of  the  moft  excellent  perfons  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.     Lipfius,  though  he 
praifes  him  in  other  refpe&s,  yet  cenfures  him  moil  feverely 
for  his  infmcerity  and  partiality.     "  Velleius  Paterculus,  fays 
"   he,  raifes   my   indignation  :  he  reprefents   Sejanus   as  en-  v. 
"  dowed  with  all  good  qualities.     The  impudence  of  this 
cc  hiftorian  !   But  we  know,   that  he  was  born,  and  died,  to 
the  deftruclion  of  mankind.     After  many  commendations5 
*'  he  concludes,  that  Livia  was  a  woman,  more  refembling 
"  the   gods  than   men  :  and  as  to  Tiberius,  he  thinks  it  a 
*'  crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him,  than  as  of  an  im  nortal 
*'  Jove.     What  fincere  and  honeft  mind  can  bear  this  ?    On 
"  the  other  hand,  how  artfully  does   he  every  where  conceal 
"  the  great  qualities  of  Casfar  Germanicus  ?  how  obliquely 
"  does  he  ruin  the  reputation  of  Agrippina  and  others,  whom 
<e  Tiberius  was  thought  to  hate  r    In  (hort,  he  is  nothing 
"  but  a  court-proftitute.     You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  tin- 
*'  fafe  to   fpeak  the   truth    at  thofe  times :  I   grant  it  *}  but  if 
"  he  could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  writ- 
*'  ten  lies:    none   are  called  to  account  for   illence."     La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  has  made   a  very  juPc  remark  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  :     <e  The  fame    fault,  fays    he,   may  be    obferved  in  CJifcotifs  fat 

64  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  their  own   "  3nciens 
,,     .       J          .  .         .   •-  ,  i  1-/1      i      i  M      i         i-       i  s> 

times,  with  a  deiign  to  be  pubhfhed  while  they  lived. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to  bj  pre- 
ferved,  and  of  which,  by  reafon  of  its  (liortnefs,  copies  might 
be  fo  eafily  taken,  fiiould  have  been  fo  near  being  loft.  One 
manufcript  only  has  had  the  luck  to  be  found,  as  well  of  this 
author  among  the  Latins,  as  of  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks: 
in  which,  fays  a  great  critic  of  our  own  nation,  c<  the  faults 
*•  of  the  fcribes  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  deftels  fo  uP°n  a  Jate 

65  beyond  all  redrefs,  that,  notwithftanding  the  pains  of  the  Fr-e-think- 
"  learnedeft  and  acuteft  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  ing,  hvPhi- 
4t  books  ftill   are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a   mere  heap  (          thems 
"  errors."     No  ancient  author  but  Prifcian  makes  mention  of -^^" 
Paterculus  :  the  moderns  have  done  him  infinitely  mor:  juf-  3vo, 
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tice,  and  have  illuftrated  him  with  notes  and  commentaries. 
He  was  firft  publifhed,  from  the  manufcript  of  Morbac,  by 
Rhenanus,  at  Bafil  in  1520  :  afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden 
in  1581  :  then  by  Gerard  Voffius  in  1639  :  next  by  Boecle- 
rus  at  Strafburg  in  1642  :  then  by  Thyfius,  and  others  :  and, 
laftly,  by  Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719,  in  8vo.  To  the 
Oxford  edition  in  1693,  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  Annales  Vel- 
leiani  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  which  (hew  deep  learning,  and  a  great 
knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PATIN   (Guy)  a  French  writer  of  much  wit  and   learn- 
ing, and  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris, 
was  of  an  ancieat  and  good  family,  and    born   at   Houdan, 
Nouvellcs    a  Vi}]a2;e   three  leagues   from    Beauvais   Picardy,    in    1602. 

T  P  t  ft"***!  n  G 

Guy  Patina  His  father  propofed  to  bring  him   up   an  advocate;  and,  in 
Mr.  Charles  order  to  give  him    a  good   pronunciation,  made  him  read 
Spon.  t"™6  Plutarch's  Lives  aloud,  while  he  was  yet  a  child.     He  was 
Amft.iyiS.  &r&  P^aced  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  but  afterwards  fent  to 
Bayle's        Paris,  and   put  in  the  college  of  Boncourt,  where  he  conti- 
Dift.  PA-    nuecj   (-wo  years,  and   went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy. 
Some  time  after  a  benefice  was  offered  him,  which  he  flatly 
refufed  ;    protefting   abfolutely,  that    he    would    never   be  a 
prieft.     His  father   was  not  very   much  offended  with  this, 
perceiving  the  refufal  to  proceed  from  fomething  ingenuous 
in  his  nature  ;  but  his  mother  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  was 
five  years  without  feeing  her  or  going  home.     Mr.  Drelin- 
court,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  aflured  Mr.  Bayle  that 
Guy  Patin  had  been  corrector  to  a  prefs  ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly during  this  period,  when  he  did  it  for  a  fupport.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  advifed  to  improve  himfelf,  in  order  to 
be  a  phylician  at  Paris ;  and   with  this  view   he  ftudied  very 
hard  from  1622  to   1624,  and   was  admitted  there.     Then 
his  father   and  mother  were   pacified,  and   ailifted  him  with 
money  to  take  his  degrees,  and   to   purchafe   books.     Five 
years  after   he   married  a   woman  of  fortune,  by    whom    he 
had    feveral  children.     He  became  an  eminent  practitioner, 
and  alfo  publifhed    fome  pieces  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion  ; 
but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  cbnfiderabie.     We  have 
a  lift  of  them  in  Mercklin's  Lindenitis  Renovatus,  where  the 
title  of  the  firft,  and  as  it  (hould  feem  the  moft  confiderable, 
runs  thus,  l)e  valetudine  tuenda  per  vivendi  normam    ufum- 
que  legitimum  rerum  ad  bene  falubrite'rque  vivendum  necef- 
Lem-.  xxi.    iariarum  :    yet    in  a    letter  to  Mr.    opon,    he  owns  himfelf 
afliamed  of  it,  and  aflures  his  friend  that  it  was  not  worth 
his  reading. 
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It  was  not  any  thing  that  he  wrote  in  his  lifetime  upon 
phyfic,  but  his  letters  which  have  been  publifhed  fince  his 
death,  that  have  made  his  name  fo  very  famous.  Some  fe- 
le£t  letters  were  firft  publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1683,  v.  hich 
meeting  with  a  prodigious  fale,  encouraged  the  bppkfeller  to 
add  two  more  volumes  ;  and  all  the  three  were  foon  after 
publifhed  both  in  Holland  and  at  Paris.  "  Thefe  Letters,  fays 
"  Voltaire,  were  read  with  eagernefs,  becaufe  they  contain-  ?*  •  5U» 
Si  ed  new  anecdotes  of  fuch  things  as  every  body  loves,  aiid  tom.  if/ 
44  fatires  which  are  liked  ftiil  more.  They  ferve  to  {hew, 
what  uncertain  guides  in  hiftory  thofe  writers  are,  who 
inconfiderately  write  down  the  news  of  the  day.  Such  re- 
lations are  frequently  falfe,  or  perverted  by  the  malice  of 
mankind  ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  petty  fads  are  feldom 
^  confidered  as  valuable  but  by  little  minds."  Upon  the 
publication  of  the  firft  volume  in  1683,  Mr.  Bayle  palled 
theYollowing  judgment  on  thefe  letters,  which  may  indeed  j?  * 
ferve  for  all  that  came  out  afterwards  :  *6  It  is  fit,  fays  he, 
"  the  reader  (hould  be  advertifed,  that  all  the  witty  fay  ings  Avr.  1624. 
"  and  all  the  ftories  he  relates  are  not  true.  There  are  fome  art*  *• 
places,  wherein  he  {hews  a  terrible  malice  and  a  prodigi- 
ous boldnefs  in  giving  a  criminal  turn  to  every  thing.  We 
mould  be  very  much  to  blame  to  believe  thefe  paffages 
becaufe  they  are  printed.  Ail  that  can  be  gathered  from 
fc  them  is,  that  Mr.  Patin  wrote  them  to  his  friend,  as  a 
46  thing  he  had  heard  from  others,  and  to  continue  the  cuf- 
st  torruhe  had  a  long  time  obferved,  of  converfmg  wi'h  him 
^  by  letters,  as  he  would  have  done  if  they  had  taken  a 
"  walk  together.  It  is  very  well  known,  men  in  convetfa- 
"  tion  talk  as  foon  of  a  current  rumour,  though  it  afterwards 
*c  prove  falfe,  as  they  would  of  any  thing  that  is  true  :  and 
"  when  a  man  is  of  a  fatirical  humour,  as  it  muft  be  grant- 
"  ed  Mr.  Patin  was,  that  which  is  publifhed  to  the  difadvan- 
64  tage  of  our  neighbour  is  much  more  taken  notice  of,  than 
41  that  which  is  fpoken  of  to  his  praife."  It  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  determine,  whether  thefe  letters  had  better  have 
been  defigned  for  the  public  by  the  author,  or  vwi:r.rs,  as 
they  are,  in  a  carelels  manner,  for  the  particular  ufe  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  directed.  If  Mr.  Patin  had  defigned  them 
for  the  public,  he  would  have  filled  them  with  learning  and 
exadt  obfervations  upon  learned  men  ami  their  vvorr.s  ;  he 
would  not  have  publifhed  things  which  were  not  well  examin- 
ed, and  as  they  offered  ihemfelves  to  his  fancy  ;  and>  in 
ihort,  we  fliould  have  had  fewer  falfhoods  in  them  :  but 
then  we  ihouid  not  have  found  there  his  natural  wit  and 
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genius ;  we  fhould  not  have  met  with  fo  many  curious  mat-, 
ters  of  facl,  fo  many  lively  and  boll  ftrokes  which  divert  us, 
and  put  us  upon  making  folid  reflexions.  Befides  the  three 
volumes  already  mentioned,  two  more  were  afterwards  pub- 
Jifhed  at  Amfterdam  1718,  under  the  title  of,  Nouvelles  let- 
.tres  de  feu  Mr.  Gui  Fatin,  tirees  du  cabinet  de  Mr.  Charles 
Spon.  All  the  five  volumes  are  in  I2mo,  and  the  Letters 
bear  date  from  1642  to  1672. 

it  was  in  this  laft  year  that  our  author  died,  and  left  a  fon 
named  Charles,  who  became  very  famous,  and  excelled 
particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  It  is  faid  that  Guy 
jpatin  refembled  Cicero,  and  had  much  the  air  of  that  illuftri- 

ous  orator,  whole  ftatue  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome. 

r 

PATIN  (Charles)  fecond  fon  of  Guy  Patin,  was  born  at 
Paris  the  23d  of  February  1633,  and  made  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful progrefs  in  literature,  that  he  maintained  Greek  and  La- 
Bayle's        tin  thefes  upon  all   parts  of  philofophy  in  1647.     His  profef- 
)i<a.  PA-    f          n  an  jr;{hman    and  did  not  underftand  the  Greek 

TIN    note 

Kti  .  tongue,  was  very  angry  at  thefe  thefes,  when  he  was  defir- 

ed  to  examine  them  :  but  feeing  the  young  man  prepared  to 
defend  them  without  a  moderator,  he  was  forced  to  prefide 
at  the  deputation,    for  fear    of  proftituting   his  reputation. 
The  pope's  nuncio,  thirty-four  bifhops,  and  many  perfons  of 
quality,  were  prefent   at  the   difputation ;  when  the  refpon- 
dent,  having  ftood  the  {hock  for  the  fpace  of  five  hours  in 
both  languages,  was  with  great  glory  admitted  to  his  Matter 
of  Arts  degree.     Let  us  not  forger,  that   he  was  then   but 
fourteen  years   of  age.     He  afterwards   ftudied  the  civil  law, 
in  complaifance  to   an  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide,  who   was 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  he  took  his  licence 
at  Poitiers  after  fixteen  months,  and  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  fame    parliament.     He  fpent    fix  years   in    this 
profeflion,    but  could  not  foifake  the  ftudy   of    phyfic,    to 
which   his   inclination   always  led   him.     It  was  his  father's 
will  alfo  that  he  fhould  give  up  the  law,  and  devote  himfelf 
to  phyfic  ;  fo  that  he  relifhed  eafily  the  reafon  which  the  fa- 
mous phyfician  Marefcot  alledged  for  preferring  the  profeflion 
of  phyfic  to  the  priefthoqd,   for  which  his  father  had  original- 
ly deiigned  him.     This  reafon  was,  that  it  had  afforded  him 
three  benefits,   which  he   never  could  have  obtained   by   the 
priefthood :    one,    that  he    had    enjoyed   a    perfect  ftate  of 
health  to  the  a<;e  of  eighty-two  ;  another,  that  he  had  gained 
a    hundred  thoufand  crowns ;   a   third,  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  intimate  friendfhip  ofleveral  illufirious  perfons. 
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As  foon  as  Charles  Patin  was  admitted  do£lor  of  phyfic, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  practice,  and  fucceeded  greatly.  He 
read  lectures  on  phyfic,  in  the  room  of  profefTor  Lopez,  who 
was  gone  to  Bourdeaux.  Fearing  to  be  imprifoned  for  rea- 
fons  which  have  never  been  cleared  up,  he  quitted  France  in 
1668,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy.  He  fixed  at  Bafil ;  but  the  war  between 
the  Germans  and  the  French  upon  the  frontiers  made  him 
fo  uneafy,  that  he  removed  with  all  his  family  into  Italy. 
He  was  made  profefibr  of  phyfic  at  Padua  in  1676,  and  three 
years  after  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knight  of  St. 
Mark.  He  underftood,  in  1681,  that  the  king  of  France 
would  receive  him  into  favour  ;  and  perhaps  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  if  the  chief  profeffor's  place  in  fur- 
gery  at  Padua  had  not  been  given  him,  with  an  augmentation 
of  his  falary.  He  died  there  the  2d  of  October  1693,  of  a 
polypus  in  his  heart.  He  had  married,  in  1663,  the  daugh~ 
ter  of  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  a  learned  lady,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  who  became  alfo  learned.  They  were  all  of 
the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  all  diflinguifhed 
themfelves  by  fome  fmall  publications. 

Charles  Patin  published  a  great  number  of  valuable  works, 
which,  fays  Voltaire,  "  are  read  by  men  of  learning,  as  his  Siecle  de 
<4  father's  Letters  are  by  men  of  leifure."  Some  of  thefe  relate  to  Louis,  torn, 
fubje&s  of  phyfic,  but  the  greater  part  are  employed  in  illuf-  * 
trating  medals  and  antiquities.     The  principal  are  thefe  that 
follow:   i.  Introduction   a  1'  Hiftoire  par  la  connoifance  des 
Medailles,  Paris  1665,  in    i2mo.     2.   Imperatorurn  Numif- 
mata,  Argentinae  1671,  folio.     3.  Thefaurus  Numifmatum, 
Amir,.  1672,  410.     4.   Relations  Kiftoriques  et  Curieufes  de 
diverfes  voyages  en  Allemagne,   Angleterre,   Hollande,    &c. 
Baf.  1673,  i2mo.     5.  Prattica  delle  Medaglie,  Venet.  1673, 
I2mo.     6.  DeNumifrnate  Amiquo  Augufti  et  Platonis,  Baf. 
1675,  4to>     7'  £*e  Optima  Medicorum   Se6ta;  Oratio  In- 
auguralis,    Pat.    1676,  410.      8.    De   Avicenna,    1678,  4to. 
9.  De  Scorbuto,   1679,  4to*     IO<   Qi10^  optimus    iVledicus 
debeat  efTe  Chirurgus,  1681,  410.      11.  Lycaeum  Patavinum, 
five  Icones  et  Vitae  Profefforum  Patavii  anno  1682  publicedo- 
centium,   1682,  4to  :  and  many  other  things  of  a  fmaller  na- 
ture, as  well  relating  to  his    profeffion,  as  upon   medals,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  antiquities  in  general. 

When  the  "  Introduction  to  Hidory  by  the  Knowledge  of 
Medals"  was  publifned,  it  was  cenfured  by  Mr.  Sallo  in  his 
new  Journal  des  Scavans,  who  alfo  treated  Charles  Patin's 
Defence  of  it  with  great  cuntempt.  This  very  much  incenfed 
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Guy  Patin,  who  exprefied  himfelf  thus  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  :  fcC  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  received  a  kind 
"  of  gazette,  which  is  called  the  Journal  of  the  Learned  ; 
"  the  author  whereof  having  complained  in  a  little  article 
"•  againtt  my  fon  Charles,  concerning  a  medal  made  here 
«c  the  laft  year  for  the  Switzers,  he  has  anfwered  him.  I 
c<  have  lent  you  his  Anfv.'er,  which  is  wife  and  modeft. 
«c  This  new  Gazetteer  has  replied  to  him,  and  there  he  fpeaks 
"  as  one  that  is  ignorant  arid  extravagant :  to  which  reply  he 

*'  fhould  doubtlefs  Ivve   had  a  fmart  and   ft  on y   anfwer,  if 

i         L* 

Ci  Charles  had  not  been  defired  to  fufpend  his  Reply,  and 
"  threatneJ  with  a  letter  under  the  king's  fignet.  The  truth 
*£  is,  i\lr.  Colbert  takes  into  his  protection  the  authors  of 
"  this  Journal,  which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Sailo,  a  councel- 
"  lor  in  parliament." 

In  another  letter  Guy  Patin  fpeaks  of  the  caufes  of  his  fon's 
difgrace,  and  of  his  leaving  Paris,  which  ->he  imputes  to  cer- 
tain prohibited  books  found  in  his  ftudy.  The  reafons  Mr. 
Bayle  gives  are,  fiift,  That  Charles  Patin  was  fent  into  Hol- 
land, v/ith  an  order  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  of  the  "  Amours 
of  the  Royal  Palace,"  and  to  burn  them  upon  the  place 
•without  fparing  any  :  fecondly .  That  a  great  prince  gave  him 
this  commifiion,  and  promifed  to  reward  him  for  his  pains : 
thirdly,  That  this  commiffioner,  having;  bought  up  all  the 
copies,  did  not  burn  them,  but  lent  a  great  number  of  them 
into  the  kingdom.  "  This,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  is  the  common 
"  report  at  Pans  :  I  know  not  whether  it  be  well  ground - 
"  ed." 


PATRICK  (Simon)  a  very  learned  EngUfh  bifhop,  was 
the  fon  of  a  mercer  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincolnfhire,  and 
born  there  the  8th  of  September  1626.  He  was  admitted 
into  Queen's  College  at  Cambridge  in  1644,  and  became  a 
fiicnd  of  the  learned  Mr.  John  Smith,  fellow  .of  the  fame, 
whofe  funeral  fermon  he  preached  in  1652.  Taking  the 
decrees  in  arts  at  the  ufual  feafons,  he  wa-:  chofen  fellow  of 
his  college:  and  about  the  fame  time  received  holy  orders 
from  Hall  'vfcop  of  Norwich,  in  hio  retirement  at  Higham, 
after  his  ejcclion  from  his  bifhopric.  He  was  foon  after  taken 
as  chaplain  into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St  John  of  Batter- 
fea,  who  gave  him  that  living  in  1658.  In  r66i,  he  w?.s 
electee!  by  a  majority  of  feilows  mader  of  Queen's  Cc>llege,  in 
oppofition  to  a  royal  mandamus,  appointing  Mr.  Antony  Spar- 
Faili  vol.ii  ro\v  for  that  place:  but  the  affair  being  brought  before  the  king 
and  council,  was  foon  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sparrow  ;  and 
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fome  of  the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  Tided  with  Mr.  Pa- 
trick, were  ejected.  His  next  preferment  was  the  rectory  of 
St.  Paul's,  Convent-Garden,  in  London,  given  him  by  the 
earl  of  Bedford  in  1662,  where  he  endeared  himfelf  much  to 
the  parifhioners  by  his  excellent  inftruclions  and  good  ex- 
ample, and  particularly  by  continuing  all  the  while  among 
them  during  the  plague  in  1665.  It  is  faid  further,  that  out 
of  a  fpecial  regard  to  them,  he  refufed  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon. 

Having  fufficient   reafons  of  diflike  to  his  college  at  Cam- 

o  o 

bridge,  he  went  to  Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity;  and 
entering  himfelf  of  Chrift -Church,  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  1666.  He  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
rnajeily  about  the  fame  time.  In  1668  he  published  his 
"  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformift  and  Ncn- conforming" 
which  was  anfwered  by  the  dilTenters,  who  were  much  exaf- 
perated  by  it.  In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weft- 
ininfter,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1679.  Here  he  com- 
plcated  and  publiihed  the  Hiilory  of  the  Church  of  Peter- 
borough, which  had  been  compiled  by  Simon  Guntoh,  who 
was  a  native  and  prebendary  of  Peterborough.  Gunton  died 
in  1676;  and  Patrick  publifhed,  in  1686,  folio,  his  manu- 
fcript,  with  a  large  fupplement  from  page  225  to  332,  con- 
taining a  fuller  account  of  the  abbots  and  bimops  of  Peter- 
borough, than  had  been  given  by  Gunton.  In  1680,  the 
lord  chancellor  Finch  offered  him  the  living  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  recommended  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Tenifon.  In  1682,  Dr.  Le^vis  de  Moulin,  who  had 
been  hiftory-profeflbr  at  Oxford,  and  had  written  many  bit- 
ter books  againft  the  church  of  England,  fent  for  Dr.  Patrick 
upon  his  Tick-bed,  and  folemnly  declared  his  concern  and  re- 
gret on  that  account ;  which  declaration  being  Tigned,  was 
publiihed  after  his  death. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  thole  illuf- 
trious  champions,  who  defended  the  proteftant  religion  againft 
the  violent  attacks  of  popery;  and  fome  pieces  written  by 
him  are  inferted  in  the  late  collection,  in  three  volumes  fo- 
lio, of  ControverTiaJ  Tracts,  publiihed  at  that  time.  In 
1686,  he  and  Dr.  Jane,  the  two  chaplains  then  in  waiting, 
had  a  conference  with  two  Romifh  priefts,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  king,  who  was  defirous  of  bringing  over  Lawrence 
Hyde  earl  of  Rochester  to  popery  ;  but  that  conference,  in- 
ftead  of  perverting  the  earl,  only  ferved  to  confirm  him  in  his  Complete 
old  principles.  Bii'hop  Kennet,  who  relates  this,  adds,  that  the  ^iiftory  of 
king,  goingoff  abruptly,  was  heard  to  fay, 4<  He  never  faw  a  bad  ^offo 
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<c  caufe  fo  well,  nor  a  good  one  fo  ill,  maintained."  The 
king  took  vaft  pains  to  gain  Patrick  over,  fent  for  him, 
treated  him  kindly,  defired  him  to  abate  his  zeal  againft  his 
church,  and  quietly  enjoy  his  own  religion  :  but  the  dean 
replied  with  proper  courage,  That  "  he  could  not  give  up  a 
"  religion  fo  well  proved  as  that  of  the  proteftants."  Con- 
formably to  this  principle,  he  oppofed  the  reading  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Confcience  :  and  he  aflifted 
Dr.  Tenifon  in  fetting  up  a  fchool  at  St.  Martin's,  to  con- 
front the  popifh  one,  opened  at  the  Savoy,  in  order  to  fe- 
duce  the  youth  of  the  town  into  popery.  He  had  alfo  a  great 
(hare  in  the  comprehenfion,  projected  by  archbifhop  San- 


crofc. 


At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  great  ufe  was  made  of  the 
dean,  who  was  very  active  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church  : 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  In  1689,  he  was  made 
biiliop  of  Ghichefter,  and  was  employed,  with  others  of  the 
new  bifhops,  to  compofe  the  diforders  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land. In  1691,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  in  the 
room  of  bifnop  Turner,  who  was  deprived  for  refufmg  the 
oaths  to  the  government.  Here  he  continued  to  perform  all 
the  offices  of  a  gooJ  biihop,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  which 
he  had  ever  approved  himfelfon  all  occafions.  He  died  at 
Ely  the  31  ft  of  May  1767,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of  his  a^e, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

This  prelate  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men,  as  well  as 
beft  writers,  of  his  time.  He  published  many  and  various 
things,  fome  of  the  devotional  kind,  many  fermons,  tracts 
againft  popery,  and  paraphrafcs  and  commentaries  upon  the 
holy  Scriptures.  Thefe  laft  are  excellent  in  their  wav,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  of  any  ever  written  in  the  Englifli 
language.  1  hey  were  published  at  various  times,  but  re- 
printed in  three  volumes  folio;  and  with  Lowih  on  the  Pro- 
phets, Arnald  on  the  Apocrypha,  and  Whitby  on  the  New 
T eftament,  make  a  continued  regular  commentaiy  in  Eno;- 
lifh,  upon  all  the  facred  books.  'The  itile  of  this  prelate  is 
even  and  eafy,  his  compositions  rational,  and  kill  <  f  good 
K'ftowof  anc*  found  fenfe.  Biihop  Burnet  ranks  him  am.)  /  thofe 
hi-  Time-,  many  worthy  and  eminent  clergymen  in  this  nation,  who  de- 
>pl,  t.  ferveci  a  high  character ;  and  were  indeed  an  honour  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
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PATRU    (Olivier)  a  polite  fcholar,    and  memorable  for 
being  one  of  the  firll  polifhers  and  refiners  of  the  French  Ian-  Nicer™, 
guage,  was  horn  in  1604  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  pro-  tome  vi. 
curator  to  the  parliament.     His  application  to  the  learned  fjlop  1T 

...  i  •        r  •     j  Father  Bon- 

languages  dikd  not  make   him  forget,  as  it  does   very    many,  hours  inrhe 
to  cultivate  his  own  ;  the  beauty  and  genius  of  which  he  tn-  Journal- des 
tered  into   early,  and   made  ever  after   the  principal   &toaj:6f^™*'h^* 
his  life.     After  procuring  himfelf  to  be  received  advocate,   he  Of  Patru's 
went  into  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  frequented  the  works. 
bar.     "  He  was  the  firft,  fays  Voltaire,  who  introduced  cor-  siecle  de 
"  reclnefs  and  purity  of  language  in  pleadings."     He  obtain-  Loujs  xiv, 
ed  the  reputation  of  a  moft  exadt  fpeaker  and  excellent  writer,  tomeii. 
and  was  efteemed  fo  perfectly  knowing  in  grammar  and  his 
own   language,  that  all   his  decifions   were   fubmitted  to   as 
oracles.     Vaugelas,  the  famous  grammarian,  to  whom  the 
French  language  was  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  its  perfec- 
tion, confeiTes   that  he  learned  many  fecrets  of  his   art  from 
Patru  :   and  Boileau  applied  to  him  to  review  his  works,  and 
ufed  to  profit  by  his  opinion.     Patru  was  an  extremely  rigid 
cenfor,  though juft;  infomuch  that  when  Racine  made  fome 
obfervatiorts  upon  the  works  of  Boileau  a  little  too  fubtle  and 
refined,  Boileau,  inftead   of  the  Latin  proverb,  Ne  fis  mini 
patruus,  u  Do  not  treat  me   with  the  feverity  of  an  uncle," 
replied,  Ne  fis  mihi  Patru,  "  Do  not  treat  me  with  the  fe- 
44  verity  of  Patru." 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  well 
as  for  thole  of  the  head  :  was  honeft,  generous,   fmcere,  and 
preferved  a  gaynefs  of  character,  which   no  ill  fortune  could 
alter  or  affecl.     For  this  famous  advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
great  talents,  lived  almofl  in  a  ftate  of  indigence.     The  love 
of  the  belles  lettres   made  him  negledl  the  law;  and  the  bar- 
ren glory  of  being   an  oracle  to  the  beft  French   writers  had 
more  charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar.     Hence 
he  became  fo  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fel- 
ling his  books,  which    feemed  dearer   to   him  than  his   life  ; 
and  would   actually   have   fold   them  for   an   under-price,  if 
Boileau  had  not  generoufly  advanced  him  a  larger  fum,  with 
this  further  privilege,  that  he  fhould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as 
long  as  he  lived.     His  death  was   preceded   by  a  tedious  ill- 
nefs,    during   which  he  received    a   prefent  of  five   hundred 
crowns   from  Colbert,  as  a   mark  of  the  efteem  which  the 
king  had  for  him.     He  died   the  i6th  of  January  1681.     He 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1640, 
by  the  intereft  of  cardinal  Richelieu,    The  prodigious  care 
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and  exaftnefs  with  which  he  retouched  and  finifhed  every 
thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  publifh  much.  His 
mifcellaneous  works  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  410.  the 
third  edition  of  which,  in  1714,  4to,  was  augmented  with 
feveral  pieces.  They  confift  of  Pleadings,  Orations,  Letters, 
Lives  of  fome  of  his  friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French  Lan- 
guage, &c.  A  very  ingenious  piece  of  his  was  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  1651,  4to,  with  this  title,  Reponfe  du  Cure  a  la 
Lettre  du  Margu.lJier  fur  la  conduite  de  M.  le  Coadjuteur. 

PAUL  (Father)  a  moft  illuftrious  and   excellent  perfon, 
was  born  at  Venice   the  i4th  of  Auguft  1552,  and  was  the 
fon  of  Francis  Sarp;,  a  merchant,  whofe  ancettors  came  from 
Ful&entio's  jrriu}j9    arui  of  liabella  Morelli,    a    native  of  Venice.     He 
Vu}3'  was   baptized  by  the   name  of  Peter,  which  he  afterwards, 
and  Lock-    upon  entering  into   his  order,  changed   for  Paul.     His  father 
dying,  Ambrofio   Morelli  his   uncle,  prieft  of  the  collegiate 
prefixed  church  of  St.  Hurmagoras,  took  him  and  a  fifter    under  his 
to*  Paul's     own   care,  and   their  mother  retired   into  a  convent.     This 
Ambrofio  was  very  well  (killed  in  polite  literature,  which 
calVenefices ne  taught  feveral  children   of  the   nobie  Venetians :  and   he 
and  Reve-    took  particular  care   of  the  education   of  his   little  nephew, 
nues,  Lond.  whofe  genius  was  very  happy,   though  his  conftitution    was 
very  delicate.     Paul   had   quick   apprehenfion,  a    prodigious 
memory,  a  great  flrength  of  judgment ;  fo  that  he  made  un- 
common advances- in  every  thing  he  applied  to.     He  (tudied 
philofophy  and  divinity  under  Giov.  Maria  Capella,  a  father 
belon^ino;  to-  the  monaftery  of  the  Servites  in  Venice  ;   and  he 
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alfo  cultivated,  when  but  in  his  tender  years,  the  mathema- 
tics, and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Capella  boafted, 
that  he  had  a  fcholar  who  was  capable  of  being  his  mafter  ; 
and  conceived  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  prevailed 
with  him,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  aiiume  the  religious  habit  of  the 
Servites,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  from  his  mother  and 
uncle,  who  intended  him  for  their  own  church.  Paul  took 
this  habit  on  the  24th  of  November  1566,  and  two  years 
after  made  his  tacit  profeinon,  which  he  folemnly  renewed 
May  the  icth,  15/2. 

Being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  defended,  in  a  public 
afifembly  at  Mantua,  feveral  difficult  proportions  in  natural 
philofophy  and  divinity ;  on  which  occafion  he  gave  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  bifhop 
of  that  city  made  him  reader  of  canon  law  and  divinity  in 
his  cathedral.  Thefe  employments  animated  him  to  improve 
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himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  he  applied  alfo  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed 
no  man  ever  furpaffed  him  in  it.  During  his  ftay  at  Mantua 
he  became  acquainted  with  may  eminent  perfons  ;  and,  what 
made  him  more  known,  the  duke,  who  was  a  learned  prince, 
obliged  him  to  difpute  with  perfons  of  all  profeffions,  and  on 
all  fubje&s.  Paul  had  a  profound  knowledge  in  the  mathe- 
matics, but  the  utmoft  contempt  for  judicial  aftrology: 
*6  We  cannot,  he  ufed  to  fay,  either  find  out,  or  we  cannot 
"  avoid,  what  will  happen  hereafter."  Fulgentio  tells  us  a 
pleafant  ftory  to  this  purpofe.  Duke  William,  who  loved  to 
foften  the  cares  of  government  with  fallies  of  humour,  hav- 
ing a  mare  that  was  ready  to  foal  a  mule,  he  engaged  Father 
Paul  to  fit  up  a  whole  night,  and  with  his  inftrunvent  to  take 
the  horofccpe  of  the  animal's  nativity.  This  being  done  and 
the  icheme  fettled,  the  duke  fent  it  to  all  the  famous  aftro- 
logers  in  Europe,  with  this  infcription,  that  under  fuch  an 
af,  eif-t  a  baftard  was  born  in  the  duke's  palace.  The  aftro- 
logers  returned  very  different  judgments,  fome  alluring  that 
this  baftard  would  be  a  cardinal,  others  a  great  warrior, 
others  a  biftiop,  and  others  a  pope:  all  which,  as  may  be 
iuppofed,  afforded  the  duke  no  (mail  diverlion. 

Father  Paul  being  now  weary  of  a  court  life,  which  no 
way  fuited  his  inclination,  left  Mantua,  and  returned  to  his 
convent  at  Venice.  By  this  time  he  had  made  a  furprizing 
progress  in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  in  all  parts  of  phyfic, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  language  ;  and,  as  ufually  happens,  his 
great  reputation  had  expofed  hirn  much  to  envy.  For,  be- 
fore he  left  Mantua,  one  Claudio,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fu~ 
perior  talents,  accufed  him  to  the  inquifition  of  herefy,  for 
having  denied  that  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  :  but  Father  Paul,  appealing 
to  Rome,  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  the  inquifitor  re- 
primanded for  prefuming  to  determine  upon  things,  written 
in  a  language  he  did  not  under(tand.  At  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  was  ordained  prieit ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  docior  of  divinity,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  Padua,  he  was  chofen  provincial  of 
his  order  for  the  province  of  Venice,  though  he<was  then  but 
twenty  fix  years  of  age:  an  inftance  which  had  never  hap- 
pened before  among  the  Servites.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in 
this  poit,  as  he  did  in  every  other,  with  the  ftricleft  integri- 
ty, honour,  and  piety;  infomuch  that,  in  1579*  'in  a  general 
chapter  held  at  Parma,  he  was  appointed  with  two  others, 
much  his  feniors,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  flatutes 
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for  his  order.  This  employment  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
refide  at  Rome,  where  his  exalted  talents  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  and  other  great 
perfonages. 

His  employment  as  provincial  now  ended,  he  retired  for 
three  years,  which  he  faid  was  the  only  repofe  he  had  ever  en- 
joyed ;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy 
and  anatomy.  Among  other  experiments,  he  employed  him- 
felf in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  but  not  with  any  view  of 
difcovering  the  philosopher's  ftone,  which  he  always  ridiculed 
as  impoflible.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  he  found 
out  feveral  ufeful  fecrets,  the  honour  of  which  other  people 
have  run  away  with.  He  ftudied  likewife  anatomy,  efpeci- 
ally  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  eye ;  on  which  he 
made  fo  many  curious  obfervations,  that  the  celebrated  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendente  did  not  fcruple  to  employ,  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  applaufe,  the  authority  of  Father  Paul  on  that 
fubjecT:,  both  in  his  lectures  and  writings.  Fulgentio  ex- 
prefles  his  furprize  at  Aquapendente,  for  not  acknowledging, 
in  his  Treatife  of  the  Eye,  the  fmgular  obligations  he  had  to 
father  Paul,  whom  he  declares  to  have  merited  all  the  honour 
ef  it.  He  a/Terts  likewife,  that  Father  Paul  difcovered  the 
valves,  which  ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  this 
feems  to  be  allowed  ;  but  not  that  he  found  it,  as  Walseus, 
Morhoff,  and  fome  others  have  contended,  in  prejudice  to 
our  immortal  countryman  Dr.  Harvey,  to  whom  that  difco- 
very  has  ufually,  and  indeed  juftly,  been  afcribed.  A  book 
was  publimed  at  Amfterdam,  1684,  in  8vo.  with  this  title, 
Inventa  Novantiqua,  id  eft,  Brevis  enarratio  ortus  et  progref- 
fus  artis  medicse,  ac  praecipue  de  inventis  vulgo  novis  aut 
nuperrime  in  ea  repertis  :  in  which  the  author,  Theodorus 
Janfonius  ab  Almeloveen,  far  from  allowing  Harvey  to  have 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  affirms  it  to  have 
been  known  to  feveral  others,  and  even  to  Hippocrates  him- 
felf: but  as  to  what  concerns  Father  Paul,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  paiTage  :  4<  Joannes  Leonicenus  fays,  that  Fa- 
ct  ther  Paul  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
<e  valves  of  the  veins,  but  durft  not  make  the  difcovery  pub- 
«6  lie,  for  fear  of  expoling  himfelf  to  trouble  ;  fmce  he  was 
«s  already  but  too  much  fufpecled,  and  there  wanted  nothing 
i;  but  this  new  paradox  to  transform  him  into  an  heretic,  in  a 
<c  country  where  the  inquifition  prevails.  For  this  reafon 
"  he  entrufted  the  fecret  to  Aquapendente  alone,  who,  fear- 
"  ful  alfo  of  becoming  obnoxious,  communicated  it  hut  to 
64  a  few,  and  waited  till  his  death,  before  he  would  fuffer 
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cc  his  Treatife  concerning  the  valves  of  the  veins  to  be  pre- 
*c  fented  to  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  as  the  flighted  no- 
velties in  that  country  are  apt  to  create  alarms  among  the 
people,  the  book  was  repofited  privately  in  the  library  of 
£t.  Mark.  But  as  Aquapendente  had  difcovered  the  fe- 
cret  to  a  curious  young  Engliih  gentleman,  named  Harvey, 
who  ftudied  under  him  at  Padua,  and  as  Father  Paul  at  the 
fame  time  made  the  fame  difcovery  to  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador,  thefe  two  Englifhmen  upon  their  return  home,  be- 
ing  in  a  country  of  freedom,  publifhed  it  ;  and  having 
"  confirmed  it  by  variety  of  experiments,  claimed  the  whole 
c<  honour  to  themfelves."  Dr.  George  Ent,  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Harvey,  prefixed  to  his  Apologia  pro  circulatione  fan- 
guinis,  attempts  to  refute  this  account,  by  obferving,  that  des.  Lettres> 
the  Venetian  ambafTador,  having  been  prefented  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey  with  his  book,  lent  it  to  Father  Paul,  who  tranfcribed 
many  things  from  it,  and  this  among  the  reft;  but  there  is 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  this  paffage  of  Dr.  Ent  :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  Dr.  Harvey's  book  was  not  printed  till  1628, 
whereas  Father  Paul  died  in  1  623.  However,  Dr.  Friend  has 
very  well  afcertained  the  fole  difcovery  of  the  circulation  to 
Harvey,  by  {hewing,  that  none  of  thofe  to  whom  it  has  been 
aicribed,  underftood  the  nature  and  manner  of  it  ;  and  that, 
"  though  Aquapendente  could  difcover  and  defcribe  the  val- 
*c  ves  of  the  veins,  yet  he  was  at  the  fame  time  ignorant 
"  the  true  ufe  of  them*  as  appears  from  his  own  defcription  'r  of 
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Father  Paul's  great  fame  would  not  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  his 
retreat  any  longer  :  for  he  was  now  appointed  procurator- 
general  of  his  order  ;  and  during  three  years  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  on  that  account  obliged  to  refide,  he  difcovered  fuch 
prodigious  talents,  that  he  was  called  by  the  pope's  com- 
mand to  affift  in  congregations,  where  matters  of  the  higheft 
importance  were  debated.  He  was  very  much  eileemed  by 
Sixtus  V.  by  cardinal  Bellarmirie,  and  by  cardinal  Caftegna, 
afterwards  Urban  VII.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  he  re- 
iumed  his  ftudies,  beginning  them  before  fun-rile,  and  con- 
tinuing them  all  the  morning.  The  afternoons  he  fpent  in 
philofophical  experiments,  or  in  converfation  with  his  learned 
friends.  He  was  obliged  to  remit  a  little  from  his  ufual  ap- 
plication :  for  by  too  intenfe  ftudy  he  had  already  contracled 
infirmities,  with  which  he  was  troubled  till  old  age.  Thefe 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  drink  a  little  wine,  from  which 
he  had  abfiained  till  he  was  thirty  years  old  ;  and  he  ufed  to 
fay,  that  one  of  the  things  of  which  he  rnoll  repented,  was, 
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that  he  had  been  perfuaded  to  drink  wine.  He  eat  fcarce 
any  thing  but  bread  and  fruits,  and  ufed  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  food,  becaufe  the  Icaft  fulnefs  rendered  him  liable  to  vio- 
lent  pains  of  the  head. 

But  now   providence  was  pleafed  to  take  Father  Paul  out 
,    of  this  haven  of  tranquillity,  and  to  expofe  him  on  an  ocean 
of  troubles.     Upon   leaving  Venice  to  go  to  Rome,  he  had 
left  his  friends  under  the  counfel  and  direction  of  Gabriel 
Colliflbni,  with  whom   he  had   formerly  joined   in  redrefling 
certain  grievances.     But  this  man  did  not  anfwer  Paul's  ex- 
pectation, being  guilty  ofgreat  exactions :  and  when  the  Father 
intended  to  return  to  Venice,  difluaded  him  from  it,  well  know- 
ing that  his  return  would  put  an  end  to  his  impofitions.     H~ 
therefore  artfully   reprefented,  that  by  flaying  at  Rome,  he 
would  be  fure.to  make  his  fortune :  to  which  Father  Paul, 
with  more  honefty  than  policy,  returned  an  anfwer  in  cypher, 
that  <c  there  was  no  advancing  himfelf  at  the  court  of  Rome 
*'  but  by  fcandalous  means ;  and  that,  far  from  valuing  the 
*s  dignities  there,  he  held  them  in  the  utmoft  abomination." 
After  this  he  returned  to  Venice  ;  and  coming  to  an  irrecon- 
cileable  rupture  with   ColliiToni,  on  account  of  his  corrupt 
practices,  the  latter  fhewed  his  letter  in   cypher  to  cardinal 
Santa  Severina,  who  was    then   at  the  head  of  the   inqui- 
lition.     The  cardinal,  however,    did    not   think  it    conve- 
nient to  attack    Father  Paul  himfelf,    although  he   fhewed 
his  difafFeclion  to  him  by  perfecuting  his  friends.     But  when 
Paul  oppofed  Collifibni's  being  elecled  general  of  the  order, 
the  latter  accufed  him  to  the  inquifition  at  Rome  of  holding 
a  correfpondence  with  the  Jews  j  and,  to  aggravate  the  charge, 
produced  the  letter  in   cypher  juft  mentioned.     The  inquiii- 
tors  did  not  think  proper  to  continue  the  profccution,  yet 
Paul  was  ever  after  confidered  as  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome.     He  was  charged  alfo  with 
ihewing  too  great  refpecl  and  civility  to   heretics,  who,  on 
account   of  his  vaft  reputation,    came  to  fee  him  from   all 
parts;  and  this  prevented  pope  C'cment  VIII.  from  nominat- 
HelanKe       *n&  mnV  when  he   was   follicited,  to  the   fee   of  Nola.     At 
Critique de   leaft,  fo  fays  Fulge;itio:  and  we  are  elfewhere  informed,  that 
Literature     «  Father  Paul  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Du  Pleffis  Mornay, 
fnvelfa-    '  "  of  ^i°d«*ti,  and  feveral  eminent  proteftants;   and,  when  a 
tions  de.feu  "  motion  was  made  at  Rome  to  bellow  on  him  a  cardinal's 
Mr.  An-      ci  ^at?  t|lat  wna,  appeared  the  chief  obilacle  to  his  advance- 
?!  ^gg0       ««  met  was,  his  having  a  greater  correfpondence  with  here- 
Bafil,  i6;S,  "  tics  than  with    Roman   catholics.     Diodati  informed   me, 
4'  continues  iVJr.   Ancillon,  that  obferving  in  his  converfa- 
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f£  tions  with  Father  Paul,  how  in  many  opinions  he  agreed 
*'  with  the  proteftants,  he  faid3  that  he  was  extremely  re- 
<c  joiced  to  find  him  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
"  and  therefore  ftrongly  exhorted  him  to  profefs  the  protef- 
*c  tant  religion  puhlicly.  But  the  Father  anfwered,  that  it 
ec  was  better  for  him,  like  St.  Paul,  to  be  anathema  for 
"  his  brethren  ;  and  that  he  did  more  fervice  to  the  protef- 
"  tant  religion  in  wearing  that  habit,  than  he  could  do  by 
*'  laying  it  aiide. — The  elder  Mr.  Daille  told  me,  that  in 
u  going  to  and  coming  from  Rome  with  Mr.  de  Villarnoud, 
grandfon  to  Du  Pleffis  Mornay,  whofe  preceptor  he  was, 
he  had  pafled  by  Venice,  and  vifited  Father  Paul,  to  whom 
Mornay  had  recommended  him  by  letters ;  that  having  de- 
*c  livered  them  to  the  Father,  he  difcovered  the  higheft  efteem 
*'  for  the  illuftrious  Mr.  Du  Pleflis  Mornay ;  that  he  gave 
"  the  kindeft  reception  to  Mr.  de  Villarnoud  his  grandfon, 
"  and  even  to  Mr.  Daille  ;  that  afterwards  Mr.  Daille  be- 
"  came  very  intimate  with  Father  Paul,"  &c.  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  Father  Paul's  letters,  which  on  every  occafion 
exprefs  the  higheft  regard  for  the  proteilants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  he  was  drawn 
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forth  from  his  private  ftudies,  which  he  had  now  indulged, 
though  amidft  numerous  vexations,  for  many  years,  into  pub- 
lic affairs.  A  difpute  arofe  between  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  relating  to  ecckiiaftical  immunities  ; 
and  as  both  divinity  and  law  were  concerned  in  it,  Father 
Paul  was  appointed  their  divine  and  canoniil,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  law-confultcrs.  The  difpute  had  commenced, 
and  been  carried  on,  under  pope  Clement  VIII.  but  vvhesi 
pope  Paul  V.  came  to  the  throne,  he  required  abfulute  obe- 
dience without  difputes.  Thus  things  flood  for  a  time  ;  till 
at  laft,  in  April  ifco6,  the  pope  excommunicated  the  duke, 
the  whole  fenate,  and  all  their  dominions  :  and  then  the  Ve- 
netians in  return  recalled  their  ambaflador  it  Rome,  fuf- 
pcnded  the  inquifition  by  order  of  (late,  and  published  by 
found  of  trumpet  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  viz,.  "  That 
"  whomever  hath  received  from  Rome  any  copy  of  a  papal 
*c  edidt,  publifhed  there,  as  well  againft  the  law  of  God}  as 
"  againft  the  honour  of  this  nation,  fhall  immediately  bring 
66  it  to  the  council  of  Ten  upon  oain  of  "death."  In  the  mean 
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time,  the  minds  not  only  of  the  common  burghers,  but  alfo 
of  fome  noble  perfonages  who  were  at  the  helm,  being  under 
fome  little  confiernation  at  this  papal  interdict,  Father  Paul 
endeavoured*  to  diiiipate  the  groundlefs  alarm,  by  a  piece,  in- 
tituledj  "  Cpnfolation  of  mind,  to  quiet  the  confciences  of 
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<{  thofe  who  live  well,  againft  the  terrors  of  the  Inter-* 
"  didt  publifhed  by  Paul  V."  But  being  written  for 
the  fole  and  proper  ufe  of  the  government  under  which  he 
was  born,  it  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  Venice  ;  till 
at  length,  from  a  copy  clandeftinely  taken,  it  was  firft  pub- 
Preface  to  ]jfhecj  at  the  Hague  both  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 

the  Rights  i)/-  •       T^        i-n  \          •  •        •  i  »-»-.      °       to 

ofSove-  anc*  tne  *anie  Year  ln  Engliin,  under  this  title,  "  The  Rights 
reigns,  &c.  ««  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjecls,  argued  from  the  civil,  canon, 
Lon  15,  tc  an{j  common  jaw>  under  the  feveral  heads  of  Excommuni- 
"  cations,  Interdicts,  Perfecution,  Councils,  Appeals,  in- 
ci  fallibility,  defcribing  the  boundaries  of  that  power,  which 
"  is  claimed  throughout  Chriftendom  by  the  Crown  and  the 
"  Mitre  -,  and  of  the  privileges  which  appertain  to  the  fub- 
"  jeds,  both  clergy  and  laity,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
<c  God  and  Man."  Father  Paul  wrote,  and  affifted  in  writ- 
ing arid  publifhing,  feveral  other  pieces  in  this  controverfy 
between  the  two  ftates ;  and  had  the  inquifition,  cardinal 
Bellarniine,  and  other  great  perfonages,  for  his  antagonifts. 
He  behaved  himfelf  with  great  temper  ar.d  moderation  ;  yet  the 
court  of  Rome  was  fo  exafperated  againft  him,  as  to  cite  him 
by  a  decree  of  October  the  30th,  1606,  under  pain  of  abfolute 
excommunication,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
anfwer  the  charges  of  herefies  urged  againft  him.  Inftead  of 
appearing,  he  publifhed  a  manitefto,  fhewing  the  invalidity 
of  the  fummons  ;  yet  offered  to  difpute  with  any  of  the  pope's 
advocates  in  a  place  of  fafety,  on  the  articles  laid  to  his 
charge. 

In  April  1607,  the  divifion  between  Rome  and  the  republic 
was  healed  by  the  interpofition  of  France ;  and   Fulgentio  re- 
lates, that  the  affair  was  tranfadled  at  Rome  by  cardinal  Perron, 
according  to  the  order  of  the   king  his  mafter.     But  fome 
EnL'lifh  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  accommodation   be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  pope  was  owing  to  the  mifcon- 
Life  of  Sir  duct  of  our  James  I.  who,  if  he  had  heartily  fupported  the 
HenryWot-  yenefians    WOuId   certainly  have  difunited  them  from  the  fee 
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edtchis      of  Rome.     Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  obferves,  how  during   the  dif- 
pute it  was  reported    abroad,  <c  that  the  Venetians  were  all 
'5*  "  turned  proteftants,  which  was  believed  by  many  :  for  it  was 
"  obferved,  that  the  Englifh  ambaffador  (Wotton)  was  often 
"  in  conference  with  the  fenate,  and  his  chaplain  Mr.  Bedel 
cc  more  often  with  Father   Paul,  whom  the  people  did   not 
cc  take   to   be  his  friend  ;  and  alfo,  for  that  the  republic  of 
"  Venice  was  known  to  give  commiflion  to  Gregory  Juftini- 
"  ano,  then  their  ambaiTador.m  England,  to  make  all   thefe 
*s  proceedings  known  to  the  king  of  England.,  and  to  crave 
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4t  a  promife  of  his  a/finance,  if  need  fhould  require."  &c. 

Dr.   Burnet  tells  us,  "  That  the  breach  between  the  pope  Life  of  Be- 

Cl  and  the  republic  was  brought  very  near  a  crifis,  fo  that  it  del*P'  I2» 

cc  was  expedled  a  total  feparation  not  only  from  the  court, 

cc  but  the  church  of  Rome,   was  like  to  follow  uoon  it.     It 
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was  fet  on  by  Father  Paul  and  the  feven  divines  with  much 
zeal,  and  was  very  prudently  conducted  by  them.  In  or- 
der  to  the  advancing  of  it,  king  James  ordered  his  am- 
t€  bafTador  to  offer  all  poffible  affiftance  to  them,  and  to 
4<  accufe  the  pope  and  the  papacy  as  the  chief  authors  of  all 
64  the  mifchiefs  of  Chriflendom.  -  Father  Paul  and  the  feven 
<c  divines  prefled  Mr.  Bedel  to  move  the  ambaflador  to  pre- 
"  fent  king  James's  premonition  to  all  chriftian  princes  and 
<c  ftates,  then  put  in  Latin,  to  the  fenate;  and  they  were 
"  confident  it  would  produce  a  great  efFecT:.  But  the  ambaf- 
<{  fador  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it  at  that  time,  and 
pretended,  that  fince  St.  James's  day  was  not  far  off,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  do  it  on  that  day.  —  Before  St. 
James's  day  came,  the  difference  was  made  up,  and  that 
happy  opportunity  was  loft  ;  fo  that  when  he  had  his  au- 
dience  on  that  day  in  which  he  prefented  the  book,  all  the 
anfwer  he  got  was,  that  they  thanked  the  king  of  England 
for  his  good  will,  but  they  were  now  reconciled  to  the 
pope;  and  that  therefore  they  were  refolved  not  to  admit 
<c  any  change  in  their  religion,  according  to  their  agreement  Memoirs, 
<c  with  the  court  of  Rome."  Welwood  relates  the  fame  &c.  p.  34. 
ftory,  and  imputes  the  mifcarriage  of  that  important  affair  I7°°'  8vo' 
to  "  the  conceit  of  preferring  king  James's  book  on  St.  some  rfif- 
"  James's  day."  But  Dr.  Hickes  attempts  to  confute  this  courfesupoa 

account,    by  obferving,    that  the    pope    and  the  Venetians  Dr:  ^urnet 

•  ii-  iiii-i  •  •      an"  ijr* 

were  reconciled   m   1607,  and  that  the  kings  premonitionTiliotfon, 

came  not  out  till  1609,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  true;  fo  occafioned 
that,  if  the  premonition  was  really  prefented,  it  muft  have^^g^ 
been  only  in  manufcript.  monofthe 

Although  Father  Paul  was  comprehended  in  the  accom-  former  upon 

modation  of  April  1607,  ytt  on  the  5th  of  October  follow-  the  Ia 
,  ,     ,  .     <;   3  i.  r          r  P-  3°- 

ing  he  was  attacked  in  his  return  to  his  convent  by  nve  at-  4to, 

faffins,  who  gave  him  fifteen  wounds,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
Three  of  thefe  wounds  only  did  execution  :  he  received  two 
in  the  neck,  the  third  was  made  by  the  ftilletto's  entering 
his  right  car,  and  corning  out  between  the  nofe  and  right 
check  ;  and  fo  violent  was  the  ftab,  that  the  affaffin  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  weapon  in  the  wound.  Being  come  to 
himfelf,  and  having  had  his  wounds  dreffed,  he  told  thofe 
about  him,  that  the  firft  two  wounds  which  he  had  received 
feemed  like  two  fiafhes  of  fire,  which  (hot  upon  him  at  the 
VOL.  IX.  P  fame 
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fame  inftant ;  and  that  at  the  third  wound  he  thought  him* 
fcif  loaded  as  it  were  with  a  prodigious  weight,  which  ftun- 
ned  and  quite  confounded   his  fenfes.     The  aiTafiins  retired 
to  the  palace  of  the  pope's  nuncio  in  Venice,  from  whence 
they  efcaped   that  evening   either  to    Ravenna    or   Ferrara. 
Thefe  circumftances   difcovered  who  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  attempt ;  and  the  Father  himfelf  once,  when  his  friend 
Aquapendente  was  drefling  his  wounds,   could  not  forbear 
faying  pleafantly,  that  "  they  were  made  Stilo  Romanae  Cu- 
*'  rise."     The  perfon  who  drew  the  ftilletto  out  of  his  head, 
was  defirous  of  having  it ;  but  as  the  Father's  efcape  feemed 
fomewhat   miraculous,  it  was  thought  right  to  preferve  the 
bloody  instrument  as  a  public  monument;  and  therefore  it 
was  hung  at  the  feet  of  a  crucifix  in  the  church  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  with  the  following  infcription,  Deo  Filio  Liberator!,, 
<c  To  God  the  Son  the  Deliverer."     The  fenate  of  Venice,, 
to  (hew  the  high  regard  they  had  for  the  Father,  and  their  de- 
teftation  of  this  horrid  attempt,  broke  up  immediately  on  the 
news ;  came  to  the  monaftery  of  the  Servites  that  night  in  great 
numbers  ;  ordered  the  phyficians  to  bring  conftant  accounts  of 
him  to  the  fenate  ;  and  afterwards  knighted  and  richly  re- 
warded Aquapendente  for  the  great  care  he  had  taken  of  him. 
How  fcandalous  foever  this  defign  againfl  his   life  was,  it 
was  attempted   again  more  than  once,  even  by  nionks  and 
thofe  of  his  own  order :  but  the  fenate  took  all  imaginable 
precautions  for  his  fecurity,  and  he  himfelf  determined  to  live 
in  a  more  private  manner  than  before.     In  this  recefs  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  writing  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  for  which  he  had   begun  to  collecl:  materials  long 
Life  of  Sir  before.     Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  tells  us,  that  the  contends  between 
Henry         the  courts  of  Rome  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  "  were  the 
"  occafion  of  Father  Paul's  knowledge  and  intereft  with  king 
"  James,  for  whofe  fake   principally  he  compiled  that  emi- 
*-c  nent  hiftory  of  the  remarkable  council  of  Trent;  which 
"  hiftory  was,  as  fa  ft  as  it  was  written,  fent  in  feveral  iheets 
"  in  letters  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  others, 
*•'  unto  king  James,  and  the  then  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  into 
»  r    .        "  England,  &c."    Sir  Henry  Wotton  relates,  that  king  James 
Wottonf-     himfelf  "  had  a  hand  in  it  ;  for  the  benefit,  he  adds,  of  the 
ana, p. 486.  "  chriftian    world."       This   hiftory    was   firft   publifhed   at 
edit,  363-5.    London,   1619^,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  king  James  I.  by 
Antony  de  Domini'-,  ardibiihop  of  Spalato.     It  was  after- 
wards danfiated  into  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages ;  and  a  new  translation  of  it  into  French  by  Dr.  le  Cou- 
T3    with  notes  emicaJ,    hiltoricaJ,  and  theological,  was 
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published  at  London  1736,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Dr.  Bur- 
net's  account  of  this  work  may  fervc  to  {hew  the  opinion, 
which  proteftants  of  all  communities  have  ever  entertained  of 
it.  «'  The  ttile  and  way  of  writing,  fays  he  (A),  is  fo  na- 
**  tural  and  mafculine,  the  intrigues  were  fo  fully  opened, 
46  with  fo  many  judicious  reflections  in  all  the  parts  of  it> 
t6  that  as  it  was  read  with  great  pleafure,  fo  it  was  generally 
*'  looked  on  as  the  rareft  piece  of  hiftory  which  the  world 
45  ever  faw.  The  author  was  foon  guefTed,  and  that  raifed 
*'  the  efieem  of  the  work :  for  as  he  was  accounted  one  of 

45  the  wifeft  men   in   the  world,  fo  he  had  gieat   opportu- 
s<  nities  to   gainer  exatft   informations.     He  had  free   accefs 
*'  to  all  the  archives  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has 
*'  been  now  looked  en  for  feveral  ages  as  very  exact,  both 
"  in  getting  good  intelligence,  and  in  a  moft  careful  way  of 
cc  preferving  it :  fo  that  among   their  records   he  mult  have 
c'  found  the  difpatch.es  of  the  ambafladors  and  prelates  of  that 
44  republic,  who  were  at  Trent ;  which  being  fo  near  them, 
€C  and  the  council  being  of  fuch  high  confequence,  it  is  not 
"  to  be  doubted,   but  there  were  frequent   and  particular  in- 
*'  formations,  both  of  more  public  and   fecreter  tranfaclions 

46  tranfmitted  thither.     He  had  alfo  contracted  aclofe  friend- 
tc  fhip  with  Camillus  Oliva,  that  was  fecretary  to  one  of  the 
44  legates,  from  whom  he  had  many  difcoveries  of  the  prac- 
<c  tices   of  the    legates,  and    of  their    correfpondence    with 
44  Rome:   befides  many   other  materials  and  notes  of  fome 

* 

€<  prelates,  who  were  at  Trent,  which  he  had  gathered  to- 
"  gether.  His  work  came  out  within  fifty  years  of  the  con» 
<c  clufion  of  the  council,  when  feveral,  who  had  been  pre- 
<c  fent  there,  were  ftill  alive;  and  the  thing  was  fo  recent  in 
G<  men's  memories,  that  few  thought  a  man  of  fo  great 
*e  prudence  as  he  was  would  have  expofed  his  reputation,  by 
"  writing  in  fuch  a  nice  manner,  things  which  he  could  not 
<c  juftify.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  hated  by  the  court 
6<  of  Rome  than  he  was;  and  now  he  was  at  their  mercy^ 
"  if  he  had  abufed  the  world  by  fuch  falfhoods  in  matter  of 
*E  fa£t,  as  have  been  fince  charged  on  his  work  :  but  none 
46  appeared  againfl  him  for  fifty  years." 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1622,  his  health  began  to  decline 
greatly;  and   he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  the  1 4th  of 

(A)  Preface  to  a  book,   entitled;  "  ed  by  cardinal   Pallavlcini,  in  hii 

"  The    Policy    of  Rome  }    or,  The  *{  Hiftcry  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 

"  Sentiments  of  the  Court  and  Car-  Englifhed    out  of  French,    London^ 

"  dinals   there,  concerning  Religion  i6Si, 
".and  the  Gofpel,  a.-s  they  are  deliver- 

P  * 
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January  following,  when  he  expired  in  his  feventy-fecond 
year.  He  behaved  with  the  greateft  conftancy  and  piety  dur- 
ing his  illnefs :  and  the  laft  words  he  uttered  were,  Efto  per- 
petua,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  republic,, 
When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Rome,  the  courtiers  re- 
joiced ;  nor  could  the  pope  himfelf  forbear  faying,  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  vifible  in  taking  him  out  of  the  world  :  yet 
it  was  no  great  miracle,  furely,  that  a  man  above  feventy 
years  old  mould  die.  His  funeral  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
public  magnificence  of  it,  and  the  vaft  concourfe  of  nobility 
and  perfons  of  all  ranks  attending  it :  and  the  fenate,  out  of 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  creeled  a  monument  to  him,  the 
infcription  upon  which  was  written  by  John  Anthony  Vene- 
rio,  a  noble  Venetian.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature  ;  his  head 
very  large  in  proportion  to  his  body,  which  was  extremely 
lean.  He  had  a  wide  forehead,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  very  large  vein.  His  eye-brows  were  well  arched,  his 
eyes  large,  black,  and  fprightly ;  his  nofe  long  and  big,  but 
very  even  :  his  beard  but  thin.  His  afpec"t,  though  grave, 
was  extremely  foft  and  inviting ;  an<l  he  had  a  very  fine  hand. 
Fulgentio  relates,  that  though  feveral  kings  and  princes  had 
defired  him  to  fit  for  his  picture,  yet  he  never  would  fuffer 
it  to  be  drawn  :  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
i,?!Iqmae  Collins,  writes  thus: — "  And  now,  Sir,  having  a  fit  meflen- 
*'  gers  antJ  not  J°ng  after  the  time  when  love-tokens  ufe  to 
Ct  pafs  between  friend?,  let  me  be  bold  to  fend  you  for  a 
ee  new-years-gift  a  certain  memorial,  not  altogether  unwor- 
<c  thy  of  fome  entertainment  under  your  roof;  namely,  a 
<c  true  piclure  of  Father  Paul  the  Servite,  which  was  firft 
"  taken  by  a  painter  whom  I  fent  unto  him,  my  houfe  then 
e(  neighbouring  his  monaftery.  I  have  newly  added  there- 
"  unto  a  title  of  my  own  conception,  Concilii  Tridentini 
"  Evifcerator,  &c. — You  will  find  a  fear  in  his  face,  that 
"  was  from  the  Roman  afiaflinate,  that  would  have  killed 
*'  him  as  he  was  turned  to  a  wall  near  his  convent." 

Nothing  remains  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  perfon.  Father  Fulgentio,  his  friend 
and  companion,  who  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  inte- 
grity, and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  drawn  up  Father 
Paul's  life  with  great  judgment  and  impartiality,  obferves, 
that  lioWithfianding  the  animofity  of  the  court  of  Rome 
againft  him,  the  moft  eminent  prelates  of  it  always  expreifed 
the  higheft  regard  for  him  ;  and  proteftants  of  all  communi- 
ties have  juftly  fuppofed  him  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  men 
that  ever  lived.  Father  Paul,  fays  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  "  was 

"  one 
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e*  one  of  the  humbleft  things  that  could  be  feen  within  theintheLet- 

<fi  bounds   of  humanity:  the  very  pattern   of  that   precept,  ^r,t° Dr* 

,o-  c  u     -tr  u  '  Collins,  juft 

*'  quanto  doctior,  tanto  lubmiiiior,  and  enough,  alone  to  de~  cite<j. 

<c  monftrate,  that  knowledge  well  digefted,  non  inflat.  Ex- 
<c  cellent  in  pofitive,  excellent  in  fcholaftical  and  polemical 
<c  divinity  :  a  rare  mathematician,  even  in  the  moft  abftrufe 
"  parts  thereof,  as  in  algebra  and  the  theoriques ;  and  yet 
cc  withal  fo  expert  in  the  hiftory  of  plants,  as  if  he  had  ne- 
65  ver  perufed  any  book  but  nature.  Laftly,  a  great  canonift, 
ei  which  was  the  title  of  his  ordinary  fervice  with  the  ftate  ; 
and  certainly,  in  the  time  of  the  pope's  interdict,  they 
had  their  principal  light  from  him.  When  he  was  either 
reading  or  writing  alone,  his  manner  was  to  fit  fenced 
*6  with  a  caftle  of  paper  about  his  chair  and  over  his  head  ; 
4C  for  he  was  of  our  lord  St.  Alban's  opinion,  that  all  air  is 
"  predatory,  and  efpecially  hurtful,  when  the  fpirits  are  moft 
"  employed. — He  was  of  a  quiet  and  fettled  temper,  which 
<e  made  him  prompt  in  his  counfels  and  anfwers ;  and  the 
"  fame  in  confultation,  which  Themiftocles  was  in  aftion, 
<c  avr6ty£$ia?£w  MOLVOTOLTG-;*  as  will  appear  unto  you  in  a 

/v  ^>  ii  ^y 

*6  paflage  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  The  faid 
f<  prince,  in  a  voluntary  journey  to  Rome,  came  by  Ve- 
*'  nice,  where  to  give  fome  vent  to  his  own  humours,  he 
"  would  often  diveft  himfelf  of  his  greatnefs;  and  after  other 
tc  lefs  laudable  curiofities,  not  long  before  his  departure,  a 
"  defire  took  him  to  vifit  the  famous  obfcure  Servite.  To 
"  whole  cloyfter  coming  twice,  he  was  the  firft  time  denied 
"  to  be  within  ;  and  at  the  fecond  it  was  intimated,  that  by 
**  reafon  of  his  daily  admiflion  to  their  deliberation  in  the 
<f  palace,  he  could  not  receive  the  vifit  of  fo  illuftrious  a 
<£  perfonage,  without  leave  from  thefenate,  which  he  would 
"  ieek  to  procure.  This  fet  a  greater  edge  upon  the  prince, 
*e  when  he  faw  he  fhould  confer  with  one  participant  of  more 
cs  than  monkifh  fpeculations.  So  after  leave  gotten,  he 
Cf  came  the  third  time  ;  and  then,  befides  other  voluntary 
"  difcourfe,  defired  to  be  told  by  him,  who  was  the  true  un- 
**  mafked  author  of  the  late  Tridentine  Hiftory  ? — To  whom 
"  Father  Paul  faid,  that  he  underftood  he  was  going  to 
**  Rome,  where  he  might  learn  at  eafe,  who  was  the  author 
"  of  that  book." 

Cardinal  Perron  thought  proper  to  deliver  himfelf  concern- 
ing our  author   in  thefe  terms :  "  I  fee  nothing  eminent  in  Pcrroniana, 
<c  that  man  ;  he  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  good  fenfe,  but 
4<  has   no   great  learning;  I  obferve  his  qualifications  to  be 
**  mere  common  ones,    and  little  fuperior  to  an  ordinary 

P  3  <s  monk's." 
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c<  monk's/'     But  the  learned  MorhofY  has  juftly  remarked,, 
PolyhiHcr.   that  "  this  judgment  of  Perron  is  abfurd  and  malignant,  and 
p.  293,294.  t«  directly  contrary  to  the  cleared  evidence;    fince  thofe,  who 
**  are  acquainted  with  the  great  things  done  by  Father  Paul, 
"  and  with  the  vaft  extent  of  his  learning,  will  allow  him  to 
*c  be  fuperior,  not  only  to  monks,  but  cardinals,   and  even 
"  to  Perron  bimfelf."     Dr.  le  Courayer,  his  French  tranf- 
v.      ^   >    lator,    fays,    that  "   in   imitation   of    Erafmus,    CafTander, 
de  Fra.       "  Thuanus,  and  many  other  great  rnena  Father  Paul   was  a 
Paolo,  prc-  *'  catholic  in  general,  and  fometimes  a  proteftant  in  particu- 
rrft1  'd       "  ^ars*     ^e  °bferved  every  thing   in  the  Roman  religion, 
Concile  de    u  which  could  be  pra6Hfed  without  fuperflition  ;  and  in  points 
Trent.         «  which  he  fcrupled,  he  took  great  care  not  to  fcandalize 
<e  the  weak.     In  fhort,  he  was  equally  averfeto  all  extremes  : 
?4  if  he  difapproved  the  abufes  of  the  catholics,  he  condemn- 
*'  ed  alfo  the  too  great  heat  of  the  reformed  ;  and  ufed  to  fay 
**  to  thofe,  who  urged   him  to  declare  hirnfelf  in  favour  of 
46  the  latter,    that  God   had    not   given  him   the  fpirit  of 
*'  Luther.-— — Dr.  Courayer  likewise   obferves,  that  father 
«s  Paul  wiflied  for  a  reformation  of  the  papacy,  and  not  the 
*'  deilruclion   of  <it :    and  was  an  enemy  to  the  abuses  and 
*c  pretences  of  the  popes,   and  not  their  place."     We  fee  by 
fevera)  of  Father  Paul's  letters,  that  he  wifhed  extremely  the 
progrefs  of  the  reformation,  though  in  a  gentler  manner  than 
that  which  had  been  taken  to  procure  it  :   and   if  he  hirnfelf 
had  been   filent  on  this  head,  we  might  have  collected  his  in- 
clinations this  way,    from   circumftances  relating  to  Father 
Fulgentio,  the  moft  intimate  of  his  friends,  and  who  was  beft 
acGiiainted    with    his    fentirnents.     Dr.    Burnet  informs   us<> 

4  " 

lifeofBt-   that  Fulgentio  preaching  upon  Pilate's  queflion,  "  What  is 
p.  120.  'yj.y^  ?"  ^.j^  trie  audience,  that  at  laft  after  many  fearches 
he  had  found  it  out ;  and  holding  forth  a  New  Teframent, 
laid  it  was  there  in  his  hand  :  but,   fays  he,  putting  it  again 
into  his  pocket,  "  The  book  Is  prohibited." 

We  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  had  occafion  to 
mention  two  works  of  Father  Paul,  which  have  been  pub- 
liflied  in  an  En^Hfh  verfion  :  ««  The  Rights  of  Sovereigns  and 
Subjeas,"  and""  The  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.^ 
There- remain  his  Letters,  printed  at  London  in  1693,  8vo. 
^  Maxims  of  the  Government  of  Venice,  in  an  Advice  to 
<•$  the  Republic,"  Lond.  1707  ;  and  a  46  Treatife  of  Eccle- 
*l  fiaftical .  Btnefices  and  Revenues,"  17365  third  edition, .  i.n, 
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PAULINUS,  an  ecclefiafiical  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  of  Roman  fenators, 
and  born  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  353.     He  was  direct-  Du  Pin, 
«d  in  his  ftudies  by  the  famous  Aufonius  j  and  applied   him-  ^^  ^ 
feif  fo  earneftly  to  the  beft  Latin   authors,  that  he  acquired  a 
flile  not  unlike  theirs.     He  was  advanced  afterwards   to  the 
jnoft  considerable  offices  of  the  empire.     Aufonius  fays,  that 
Paulinus    v/as    conful  with    him ;    but  his   name  not    being 
found    in    the   Fafti    Confulares,  it   is   probable    he    obtain- 
ed that  dignity  only  in  the  room  of  fome  other  perfon,  who 
died  in  the  ofEce,  and   perhaps  in  the  year  378,  after  the 
death  of  Valens.     He  married  Therafia,  a  very  rich  lady^ 
who  proved  inftrumental  in  converting  him  to  Chriftianity  ; 
and  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  389.     He  dwelt  four  years 
in  Spain,  where  he  embraced   voluntary  poverty,  felling  his 
goods  by  degrees,  and  giving  them  to  the  poor.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Barcelona,  where   he  refided,  conceived   fuch   an 
eileem  for  him,  that  they  would  have  him  ordained   prieft  ; 
to  which,  after  a   long  refiftance,  he  confented,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  remain  in  Barcelona^ 
becaufe  bis  dcfign  was  to  withdraw  to  Nola.     This  ordina- 
tion y/as  performed  in  393,  and  the  next  year  he  left  Spain  to 
go  into  Italy,     in  his  way  he  faw  St.  Ambrofe  at  Florence, 
who  {hewed  him  marks  of  refpedt ;  and   was  kindly  received 
at  Rome  both   by  the  quality  and   the  people  :  but  the  clergy 
there  growing  jealous  of  him,  he  left  that  city  quickly,  and 
went  to  Nola,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  coumry-houfe  about  half 
a  league  from  the  town.     He  lived   there  fixteen  years  with 
his  wife  Therafia,  in  the  ftudy   and  exercifes  of  a  monadic 
life ;  and  then,  in  409,  was  chofen  and  ordained  bifhop  of 
Nola.     The  beginning  of  his  epifcopate  was   difturbed  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  Goths,  who  took  that  city  ;  but  the  af- 
fault  being  over,  he  enjoyed  it  peaceably  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  4.31. 

His  works  confift  of  poems  and  letters,  and  are  written 
with  much  art  and  elegance ;  his  manner  of  expreffion  being 
clofe  and  clear,  his  words  pure  and  well  chofen,  and  his  fen- 
tences  ftrong  and  lively.  All  his  writings  are  fhort,  but 
pretty  numerous,  and  compofed  with  great  care.  Aufonius 
highly  commends  his  poems,  yet  they  cannot  pafs  for  perfect, 
efpecially  thofe  which  he  made  after  his  converiion.  He  was 
efteemed,  beloved,  and  carefTed  by  all  the  gteat  men  of  that 
age,  of  what  party  foever  they  were  ;  and  correfponded  with 
them  alls  without  falling  out  with  any.  He  was,  in  truth, 
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like  Titus,  the  delight  of  his  times.  The  firft  edition  of  his 
works  was  at  Paris,  1516,  by  Badius;  the  fecond  at  Colen, 
by  the  care  of  Gravius  :  Rofwedius  caufed  them  to  be  print- 
ed at  Antwerp,  in  1622  ;  and  the  laft  edition  of  them  was  at 
Paris  in  two  volumes  /j.to,  the  former  of  which  contains  his 
genuine  works.  Mr.  Du  Pin  wifhes,  that  "  the  bookfellers 
"  had  taken  as  much  care  to  have  it  upon  good  paper  and  in 
"  a  fair  character,  as  the  editor  did  to  make  it  correct  and 
"  ufeful." 

PAUSANIAS,  an   ancient  Greek  writer,  who  has  left  us 

a   curious  defcription   of  Greece.     The  time   in   which   he 

flourifhed  appears,  from  what  he  fays  of  Corinth,  in  the  be- 

ginning of  his  fifth  book  ;  where  he  obferves,  that  the  inha- 

bitants of  that  town  had   been  fent  thither  by  an  emperor, 

217  years  before  he   wrote.     But  this  emperor,  who  fent  a 

colony  to  Corinth,  was  Julius  Caefar;  and  he  did  it  in   the 

Fabric  Bibl  year  of  Rome  j  i  o,  which  was  the  laft  of  his  life:  fo  that 

Graec.  v  iii.  Paufanias  lived  in  the  year  of  Rome  927,  that  is,  in  the  four- 

LeCierc's    teenth  year  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  anfwers 


Paufanias  difcovers  nothing  elfe  in  his  work  relating  to 
himfelf,  fo  that  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known, 
Suidas  mentions  two  of  this  name:  one  of  Laconia,  who 
writ  concerning  the  Hellefpont,  Laconia,  the  Amphyctions, 
and  other  things  ;  another,  who  was  a  fophift  or  rhetorician 
of  Caefaria  in  Cappadocia,  lived  at  the  fame  time  with  Arifti- 
des,  and  is  mentioned  by  Philoftratus,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Orators,  as  an  indifferent  rhetorician.  The  Paufanias  of 
Laconia  could  not  be  the  fame  with  our  defcriber  of  Greece, 
for  two  reafons  :  he  would  have  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, whereas  our  author  approaches  nearer  to  the  Ionic  ; 
and  he  would  not  have  fpoken  fo  often  againft  the  Lacede- 
monians, as  our  author  has  done,  if  he  himfelf  had  been  of 
Laconia.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Sylburgius,  Volaterranus, 
and  Gerard  Voflius,  who  are  all  of  opinion,  that  our  Paufa- 
nias is  the  orator  of  Csefarea,  of  whom  Philoftratus  fpeaks. 
He  was,  according  to  the  fame  Philoftratus,  "  a  difciple  of 
"  the  famous  Herodes  Atticus,  who  flourished  under  the 
*'  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  obtained  fo 
"  prodigious  a  name  among  the  Sophifts.  He  imitated  his 
*;  matter  in  many  refpecls,  but  efpecially  in  compofmg  vvith- 
<c  out  premeditation.  His  pronunciation  was  according  to 
**  the  manner  of  the  Cappadocians,,  who  had  a  way  of 
«  lengthening  (hort  /yllables,  and  fhortening  long  ones.  The 
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•4  character  of  his  competition  was  negligent,  yet  not  without 
46  force.  He  declamed  a  long  time  at  Rome,  where  he  died 
*4  very  old,  though  he  continued  all  the  while  a  member 
*4  of  the  college  at  Athens.  Among  other  things,  which  he 
<;  faid  to  the  Athenians  upon  leaving  them,  nothing  was  more 
"  a  propos  than  this  line  of  Euripides :  O  Thefeus,  grant 
"  me  to  return,  and  fee  this  city  again." 

Paufanias  often  mentions  Herod  of  Athens,  though  he  does 
not  call  him  his  mafter;  and  fpeaks  of  buildings,  and  other 
public  ornaments,  which  he  made  in  different  parts  of 
Greece.  He  fpeaks  too  of  the  philofopher  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, but  makes  no  mention  of  any  emperor  after  him  ;  which 
is  a  fair  prefumption,  that  this  defcription  of  Greece  was 
written  in  his  reign.  It  is  properly  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  Greece,  in  which  the  author  noted  every  thing  that 
was  remarkable.  All  public  monuments,  as  temples,  theatres, 
tombs,  itatues,  paintings,  &c.  came  within  his  defign  :  he 
took  the  dimenfions  of  cities,  which  had  formerly  been  great 
and  famous,  but  were  then  in  ruins :  nor  did  he  haftily  pafs 
over  places  that  were  memorable  for  illuftrious  tranfaclions 
of  old,  but  frequently  makes,  in  his  ftory  of  them,  very  agree- 
able digreffions.  This  work,  therefore,  though  not  eloquent, 
as  Voffius  fays,  is  yet  very  curious;  and,  though  not  proper  In  Hiftoricis 
for  thofe  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  Graecis- 
the  Greek  language,  may  be  read  with  vaft  advantage  by 
proficients.  It  illultrates  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Greece, 
and  thus  clears  up  many  pafTages  in  ancient  authors,  which 
would  otherwife  have  remained  very  perplexed  and  obfcure. 
They  who  fhall  travel  into  that  part  of  the  world,  for  the  fake 
of  furveying  the  remains  of  antiquity,  cannot  take  with  them 
a  better  companion  and  guide,  than  this  work  of  Paufanias  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  Spon  and  Wheler  made  great 
ufe  of  it  in  this  way. 

This  Defcription  of  Greece  is  divided  into  ten  books  :  the 
firft  of  which  defcribes  Attica,  and  its  environs  ;  tha  fe- 
cond,  Corinth  ;  the  third,  Laconia ;  the  fourth,  Meflenia  ; 
the  fifth  and  fixth,  Elis ;  the  feventh,  Achaia;  the  eighth, 
Arcadia;  the  ninth,  Eceotia  ;  and  the  tenth,  Phocis.  Paufa- 
nias appears  not  only  to  have  travelled  through  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Italy,  but  to  have  run  alfo  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Ana,  and  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Hammon :  for  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  places,  and  of 
what  is  remarkable  about  them,  as  one  who  had  feen  them. 
Befide  this  defcription  of  Greece,  he  wrote  alfo  of  Syria  and 
as  appears  from  feme  citations  of  him  by  Stepha- 
na 
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nus  of  Byzantium  ;    where  he  fpeaks  of  feveral  towns   of 
Syria,  as  Gaza,  Gabba,   Dorus,   Mariammia,   and  Seleuco- 
bclus.     What  Philoitratus  has  fatd  of  the  negligence  of  Pau- 
fanias's  ftile,  agrees  vefy  well  with  this  work  that  is  extant : 
but   then  it  muft    be    remembered,  that  thefe  are    Travels, 
which  never  were  drawn  up  in  a  laboured  and  finimed  ftile, 
but  in  that  which  the  Greeks  ufed  to  call  idiotic,  or  the  lan- 
guage fpoken  in  common  converfation.     Neverthelefs,    there 
are  fome  parts  more  laboured,  and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
hiftorical  ilile :  that  particularly  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he 
relates  the  wars  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  MefTenians 
at  large.     Voffius  complains  with   reafon  of  Julius  Scaiiger, 
for  calling  this   author,  as  he  does,  Gr^culorurn    omnium 
mendacilumum.     If  Paufanias  has  related  fables,  when  he  is 
eefcribing  certain  things   or  places,  it  was  becaufe   he  could 
not  avoid   it ;  for  a  great   number  of  monuments,  which   it 
was  proper  for  him  to  fpeak  of,  were  erected  on  a  fuppofition 
that  thofe  fabulous  accounts   were   true  :  and  without  men- 
tioning fuperftitions  and  falihoods,  he  could  not  have  related 
on  what  account  many  of  their  temples,  ftatues,  and  altars, 
tis.  x.        were  raifed.     It  is  true,  that  in  his  defcription   of  Phocis, 
where  he   mentions  the  war  of  the  Gauls  with  the  Phoceans, 
snd  the  vain  attempts  of  the  former  to  pillage  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  he  does  not  forget  the  miracles  of  Apollo,  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  oracle  :  but  in  relating  thefe,  he  does  nothing  more 
than  had  been  done  before  by  other  authors,  who  had  fpo- 
ken of  this  war   and  the  tradition  of  the  Delphians,  yet  were 
never  cenfured  as  credulous  or  fuperftitious  on  that  account. 

Paufanias  was  fir  ft  published  at  Venice  in  1516  by  Aldus, 

who  was  affifted  by  Marcus  Mufurus,  afterwards  made  arch- 

,  .  TV,  i  bifliop  of  Ragufa  by  pope  Leo  X.     Mufurus  wrote  a  preface 

Fabric  Biol.  .       ^r,  L-L-  r       j  i-        j«  •  JJJ/TJ 

Grsc.  toire  in  Greek,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  addrelied  to 
i»i.  John  Lafcaris,  a   learned   Greek  of  the  fame  age.     After- 

wards, in  1547,  Romulus  Amafeus  publifhed  a  Latin  verfion 
of  Paufanias  at  Rome ;  and  three  years  after  was  printed  at 
J>afil  an  edition  of  Paufanias,  with  a  new  Latin  verfion  by 
Abraham  Loefcherus.  A  better  edition  than  had  yet  appeared, 
\vith  the  Greek  text  of  Aldus  corrected  by  Xylander,  and  the 
Latin  verfion  of  Amufeus  by  Sylburgius,  came  out  at  Franc- 
fort,  1583,  in  folio;  from  which  that  of  Hanover,  1613,  in 
folio,  was  printed  word  for  word.  But  the  beft  of  all  is  that 
ofLeipfic,  1696,  in  folio,  with  the  notes  of  Kuhnius.  This 
learned  man  had  already  given  proof,  by  his  critical  labours 
upon  ^lian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Pollux,  that  he  was 
very  well  qualified  for  a  work  of  this  nature)  and  his  notes, 

though 
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though  fhort,  are  very  good.  When  he  undertook  this  edi- 
tion of  Paufanias,  he  propofed  great  advantages  from  four 
jnanufcripts  in  the  King  of  France's  library  :  but  upon  con- 
fulting  them  on  feveral  corrupt  andobfcure  paiftges,  he  found 
that  they  did  not  vary  from  Aldus's  copy.  The  main  fuc- 
cfouri)  he  derived  were  from  fome  manufcript  notes  of  Ifaac 
Cafaubon  upon  the  margin  of  Aldus's  edition  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  thefe,  and  his  own  critical  (kill,  he  was  enabled  to 
correct  and  amend  an  infinite  number  of  places. 

PEARSON  (John)  bifcop  of  Chefter,  was  fon  of  Mr. 
Robert  Pearfon,  reclor  of  Creak  and  Snoring  in  Norfolk, 
jjy  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Richard  Vaugh- 
an,  fucceflively  bifhop  of  Bangor,  Chefter,  and  London. 
He  was  born  at  Snoring,  February  12,  1612,  and  fent  in 
May  1623  to  Eton  fchool,  from  whence  he  was  elecled  to 
King's  college  in  Cambridge  in  April  1632.  He  took  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in  1635,  an<^  that  of  matter  in 
1639  ;  in  which  year  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  of  the  col- 
lege, and  lived  afterwards  a  fellow-commoner  in  it.  The 
fame  year  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  on  the  3Oth  of 
December  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Netherhaven,  in 
the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  John  Lord  Finch,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom,  in  December  that  year,  he  was  prefented  to 
the  living  of  Torringtan  in  Suffolk.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  lord  Goring, 
whom  he  attended  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cook  in  London.  In  1650  he  was  made  minifter  of 
St.  Clement's  Eaftcheap  in  London  (A).  In  1657,  he  and 
Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,  had  a  difpute 
with  two  Roman  catholics  upon  the  fubjecl  of  fchifm.  This 
conference  was  managed  in  writing,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment nothing  was  to  be  made  public  without  the  confent  of 
both  parties :  yet  a  partial  account  of  it  was  publifhed  the 
year  following,  by  one  of  the  Romifh  difputants,  cum  pri- 
vilegio,  at  Paris,  with  this  title,  Schifm  unmafked ;  a  late 
conference,  pec.  (B).  In  the  year  1659,  he  publifhed  his 

Expofi- 

\ 

(A)  General   Dictionary,    article  To  the  whole  is  prefixed,  A  preface 
FEAR  SON  (John),    vol.  via.  p.  234.  of  the   catholic   difputants,  contain- 

(B)  One  of  the  Roman-catholic  ing  the  proceedings  of  both   parties 
difputants  went  under  feveral  names,  on  matter  of  fafl  ;  w  here  we  are  in- 
as   Spencer   or    Tyrwhitt,    or  Hat-  formed,  that  the  conference  began  in 
fliffe,  and  the  other  \v»s  a  phyfician,  May  I0J7,  a  lirtlc  before  Whitfun- 

tideB 
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Expofition  of  the  Creed  at  London,  in  410,  dedicated  to  his 
panfhioners  of  St.  Clement's  Eaftcheap,  to  whom  the  fub- 
ftance  of  that  excellent  work  had  been  preached  feveral  years 
before  in  the  form  of  fermons,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
defired  to  make  them  public.  The  fame  year  he  likevvife 
publifiied  the  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr. 
fohn  Hales  of  Eton,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  con- 
taining the  character  of  that  great  man,  with  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted  for  many  years,  drawn  with  great  elegance 
and  force  (c).  Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  was  prefented 
by  Dr.  William  Juxton,  then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the 
rcclory  of  St.  Chriftopher's  in  that  city,  to  which  he  was 
collated  on  the  iyth  Auguft  1660  (D),  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  month  was  created,  together  with  feveral  other 
eminent  men,  docStor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  purfuance  of  the  King's  letters  mandatory  (E). 
On  the  2?.d  of  the  fame  month  he  was  inftalled  prebendary 
of  Ely;  on  the  26th,  archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  and  before  the 
end  of  ihe  year  was  made  matter  of  Jefus  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  fucceeded  Dr.  Love  in  the  Margaret  profeflbr- 
ihip  of  that  univerfity,  IV.iarch  25,  1661.  "Ihe  firft  day  of 
the  enfuing  year,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commiflion- 
ers  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the 
Savoy,  and  on  the  lyth  of  October  following  was  inftalled 
in  the  firft  prebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Ely.  April  14,  1662, 
he  was  admitted  mailer  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefter  (F)  ;  and  in  Auguft  following,  he  refigned  his  rec- 
to-ry  of  St.  Chriftopher's  (G),  and  his  prebend  of  Nether- 
haven  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  (H).  February  21,  1666-7, 
he  was  propofcd  candidate  of  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  being 

tide.     There   is  an  account  of  this  tlie  Church  of  England  juftified,  &c. 

publication    in    a    piece    intitled,    A  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  paper  reprint- 

Gagg  for  the  Quakers  $    with  an  an-  cd   at  Oxford,  called,  The  Schifme, 

fwer  to  Mr.  Den's  Quaker  no  Pa-  &c.     In  the  preface  to  which  we  are 

pi  ft,  by  Mr.  Tho.  Smith,  of  Chrift's  informed,    that  the  firft  publication 

oollege  in  Cambridge;  Lond.  1659.  at  Paris  was  done  by  one  of  the  Ro- 

The  conference  was  reprinted  at  Ox-  mifh  difputants,  as  is  mentioned  in 

ford  during  the  reign  of  K.  James  II.  the  text, 
tinder  this  title,  The  Schifm  of  the          (c)  See  Hales's  article. 
Chute1!  of  England  demonftrated  in          (D)  Newcourt's  Repertor.  Ecclef. 

four  arguments,  &c.  which  was  foon  vol.  i.  p.  325- 
after  animadverted  upon  by  William         (E)  Kennet's  Regifter  and  Ch-ro- 

Taywel!,  D.  D.   mailer  of  Jefus  col-  nicle,  p.  251. 
le^st     Cambridge,     in    a    pamphlet         (F)  Ibid.  p.  -598,  547,  880, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1688,  4-to,          (G)  Newcouit,  ubi  fupra. 
this  title,  The  Reformation  of         (H)  Keonet,  p,  744.. 

on 
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on  the  I4th  of  March  ele&ed  fellow,  was  admitted  April  2s, 
1667  (i).  In  1672,  he  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  in  4fo, 
Vindiciae  Epiftolarum  S.  Ignatii,  in  anfwer  to  Monf.  Daille; 
to  which  is  fubjoined,  Ifaaci  Voffii  epiftols  duse  adverfus 
Davidem  Blondellum.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
bifhop  of  Chefter,  Nov.  19,  1672,  Dr.  Pearfon  was  pro- 
moted to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  confecrated  February  9, 
1672-3.  In  1682,  his  Annales  Cyprianici,  five  treciecim 
annorum  quibus  S.  Cyprian,  inter  Chriftianos  verfatus  efts 
hiftoria  chronologica3  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  folio,  with 
bifhop  Fell's  edition  of  that  father's  works.  The  bifhop  of 
Chefter  was  difabled  from  all  pubiic  fervice  by  an  ill  ftate  of 
health  a  confiderable  time  before  his  death,  which  happened 
at  Chefter,  July  16,  1686.  Two  years  after,  his  poft hu- 
mous works  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Dodwel  in  London, 
under  the  following  title,  Cl.  Joannis  Pearfoni  Ceftrienfis 
nuper  Epifcopi  opera  pofthuma,  &c.  There  are  extant  two 
fermons  published  by  him,  (i.)  No  Neceffity  for  a  Reforma- 
tion ;  Lond.  1661,  4to.  (2.)  A  fermon  preached  before  the 
King  on  the  igth  March,  1671,  on  Ecclef.  vii.  14.  publifhed 
by  his  Majefty's  fpecial  command  ;  Lond.  1671,  4to. 
(i)  Birch's  Hift.  of  R.  S.  vol.  ii. 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri)  an  illuftrious  genius 
who  adorned  France  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  feated  originally 
at  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  transferred  thence  into  Provence  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  anno  1254,  where 
they  refided  for  many  generations,  till  Fulke  Fabri  was 
made  a  fenator  of  Aix  by  Francis  I.  anno  1532.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  that  dignity  by  his  fen  Nicolas,  anno  1545, 
whofe  younger  fon,  Reginald,  being  bred  to  the  law,  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  fubfidies  and  the  church's  patri- 
mony, and  a  mafter  of  the  accounts ;  and  marrying  Mar- 
garet Bomparia,  had  by  her  our  Peirefc,  fo  called  from  a 
lordfhip  in  the  jurifdiclion  of  his  mother.  He  was  bom  at 
the  cattle  of  Beaugenfier,  an  eftate  of  his  father,  who  was 
then  retired  thither,  from  Aix  his  ufual  refidence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  raged  there  this  year,  1580. 

Young  Peirefc  was  fcarce  weaned  from  the  breaft,  when 
he  began  to  difcover  his  genius,  being  very  attentive  to  what- 
ever he  faw  and  heard.  At  feven  years  of  age  he  was  put 
to  fchool  at  the  San  Maximitan  college  at  Brinonia,  where 

O  * 

the  courts   of  fubfidies  and   accounts  were  then  kept,    the 
peftilence  being  flili  at  Aix,     fie  was  accompanied  to  the 

college 
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college  by  his  younger  brother  Palamede  (AJ,  whom  he  had 
perfuaded  his  father  to  commit  to  his  care  to  overfee  his 
young  fiudies.  But  they  were  drove  from  this  fchool  by  the 
peftilence  in  the  following  year,  I588S  and  returning  to  Bel- 
genfer,  after  a  year's  flay  there,  were  fent  to  Aix  to  their 
uncle  Claude  Fabri,  their  father's  elder  brother,  who  was 
fenator  there,  and  bei;ig  a  oatchelor,  defigned  to  make  Pei- 
refc  his  heir,  and  in  that  view  took  the  care  of  his  education 
upon  himfelf.  In  this  refolution,  when  the  civil  wars  grew 
hot  upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.  he  fent  him  with  his  bro- 
ther to  Avignon  in  1590,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  com- 
pleting his  humanity  ftudies  in  the  Jefuits  college.  He  was 
near  the  concluiion  of  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Aix  in  1595,  and  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy.  In  the  interim  he  attended  the  proper  matters  for 
dancing,  riding,  and  handling  arms  ;  in  all  which  he  per- 
formed the  leflbns  regularly,  but  that  was  all;  for  this  being 
done  only  to  pleafe  his  uncle,  he  never  praclifed  by  himfelf, 
efteeming  all  the  time  loft  that  was  fpent  out  of  the  way  of 
literature,  which  was  his  fole  delight. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  his  father  being  prefented 
with  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  which  was  found  at 
Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour  of  it;  and  charmed  with 
decyphering  the  characters  in  the  exergue,  and  reading  the 
emperor's  name,  in  that  tranfport  of  joy  he  carried  the  me- 
dal to  his  uncle,  who  for  his  encouragement  gave  him  two 
more,  together  with  fome  books  upon  that  fubje£r.  This  is 
the  epocha  of  his  application  to  antiquities,  for  which  he 
became  afterwards  fo  famous. 

In  1596.,  he  was  fent  with  his  brother  to  finifh  his  courfe 
of  philofophy  under  the  jefuits  at  Tournon.  At  the  fame 
time  taking  a  fancy  to  the  mathematics,  he  framed  parti- 
cularly cofmography,  as  being  neceflary  in  the  finely  of  hif- 
tory  :  yet  he  abated  nothing  of  his  itudies  in  antiquity,  in 
•which  he  was  much  affixed  by  Petrus  Rogerus,  one  of  the 
profeflbrs,  and  a  fkiU'ul  merfaliit :  nor  did  he  omit  the  ftudy 
of  humanity  in  general,  wherein  be  was  in  a  manner  his 
brother's  mailer  and  inilruftor.  But  to  do  all  this  he  was 
obliged  to  fit  up  late  at  nights:  fo  much  labour  and  lucu- 
bration, as  he  was  naturally  of  a  tender  conftitution,  in* 
created  the  weaknefs  of  his  flomach,  formerly  contracted, 

(A)  He  was  afterwards  called  W     ter  his  birth,  being  twenty-two  years 
lavefius,  was  born  in  is?a,   and  his     of  «sge. 
mother  died  in  the  lecond  month  ai- 


far 
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for  which  he  ufed  a  kind  of  digeftive  powder.  Being  re- 
called by  his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  en- 
tered there  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  profecuted 
however  fo  as  to  find  leifure  to  vifit  and  converfe  frequently 
with  Peter  Anthony  Rafchafe  Bagarr,  a  moft  fkiiful  anti- 
quary, who  was  afterwards  made  mafler  of  the  jewels  and 
rarities  to  Henry  IV. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to  carry 
on   his   courfe  of   law   under  a    private    matter,     one    Peter 
David  ;    who  being  well   (killed  likewife  in  antiquities,  was 
pleafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ftudy  to  that  of  the  law.     But 
Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  cardinal  Aquaviva,    fed  his 
curiofity  the  moft  in  {hewing  him   ibme   rarities  which  never 
had  been  feen  before.     The  auditor  alfo  lent  him  Goltrius's 
treatife  upon  coins,    and  advifed   him  to  go  into  Italy,  ef'pe- 
cially  to  Rome,  where  he  would  meet  with  curiofities  enough 
to  fatisfy  his  moft  ardent  wilhes.      Accordingly   his    uncle 
having  procured  a  proper  tutor  or  governor,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther fet  out  upon  that  tour  in  September  1699 »    an^  pacing 
through  Florence,  Bononia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  itaid 
a  few  days  at  Venice,  he  fixed  his  residence   at  Padua,  in 
order  to  compleat  his  courfe  of  law.     But  once  a  quarter 
going  to  get  cafh  for  bills  of  exchange  to  Venice,  he  took 
thefe  opportunities  of  making  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft 
diftinguifiied  literati  there,  as  Sarpi,  Molinus,  &c.  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fight  of  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  that  re- 
nowned city.     Among  others,    he   was  particularly  carefled 
by  Frederic  Contarin,    procurator  of  St,  Mark,    who  being 
pofleiled  of  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties,   without  knowing  the  value  of  them,   that  was  fully 
fhown  to  him  by  Peirefc,  who  likewife  explained  the  Greek 
infcriptions  upon  his  medals  (E),  and  the  monumental  (tones. 
After  a  year's  ftay  at  Padua,    he    fet  out  for    Rome,    and 
arrived  there  about  the  end  of  October  1600,    in  order  to 
be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee ;  to  celebrate  which,  the  Porta 
San&a  would  be  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
He  pa{Ted  fix  months  in  this  city  in  viewing  number  lefs  cu- 
riofities there  5    and   after  Eafter,  going  to  Naples   with  the 
fame  defign,    he  returned    to  Padua   about  June   the   fame 
year,  renaming  his  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  in  the  interim  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  get  an  infight  into   all  fuch  languages  as 
might  be  of  ufe  in  deciphering  the  infcriptions  upon  me- 

(B)  Charles  Pa-tin  fays,  he  had  iq.     in  Europe  that  was  able  to  read 
his  cabinet  above  aooo  Greek  me-     Greek  upon  therm  asd  explain  it 
and  that  he  was  the  onl>  man 
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dais,  &c.  Accordingly  he  learned  fo  much  of  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  was  fufficient  for  inter- 
preting the  infcriptions  upon  fhekels,  &c.  in  which  he 
made  ufe  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  who  was  then  at  Padua  ;  but 
he  ftudied  the  Greek  language  with  more  care  and  exa£t- 
nefs,  as  he  did  alfo  the  mathematics,  being  from  this  time 
much  beloved  by  Galilaeo,  with  whom  he  firft  became  ac- 
.quainted  at  the  houfe  of  Pinsellus  at  Rome,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired him  for  the  engine  which  he  invented  to  drain  off  the 
water,  which  then  infefted  the  city.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
did  not  omit  to  carry  his  refearches  into  aftronomy  and  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  was  prefent  when  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  out  of  a  parcel  cf  eggs  upon  which  a  hen  was 
fitting,  took  one  every  day,  to  obferve  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  chick  from  firft  to  laft.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm  of 
learning  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the  common- 
wealth of  letters. 

Having  now  fpent  almofl  three  years  in  Italy,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  his  departure;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
1602,  having  been  once  more  at  Rome  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends  there,  he  packed  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c.  he  had 
collected  into  fome  cheft  ;  and  directing  them  to  Jenoua, 
from  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  Marfeilles,  he  left  Padua, 
and  eroding  the  Alps  to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where 
receiving  money,  he  made  a  handfome  prefent  to  his  tutor, 
who  took  the  rout  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went  to  Mont- 
pellier,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  Oudy  of  the  law  under 
Julius  Parius  ;  and  arriving  there  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
he  put  himfelf  and  his  brother  to  board  with  that  eminerit 
profeiTor.  From  Montpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities 
to  his  uncle,  who  fending  for  him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November.  But  he  brought  Parius  along  with  him,  by 
which  means  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpellier  in 
a  few  days,  by  waiting  upon  Parius  back  again,  under 
whom  he  continued  purfuing  his  law-ftudies  with  great  di- 
ligence till  the  end  of  the  year  1603,  when  he  returned  to 
Aix,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  his  uncle,  who  having  re- 
figned  to  him  his  fenatorial  dignity,  had,  ever  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  laboured  to  get  the  King's  patent. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  law  was  a  neceflary  qualification 
for  that  dignity.  Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufual 
exercife  with  the  hightfl  application,  took  that  degree  on  the 
1 8th  January  1604,  and  two  days  after  conferred  the  fame 
upon  his  brother  ;  on  which  uccafion  he  fpoke  a  rnoft  learned 

fpeecli 
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fpeech  upon  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  doctoral  orna- 
ments. The  folemnity  was  hardly  finiilied,  when  the  patent 
afbrefaid  was  to  be  prefented  to  the  fenate,  left  a  year's  time 
fliould  be  loft.  It  was  therefore  given  in,  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded  :  yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prefently  ad- 
mitted, and  entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators. 

The  bent  of  his  inclination  was  turned  not  fo  much  to 
bufmefs,  as  to  the  more  delightful  Mufes,  to  advance,  arts 
and  fciences,  and  to  aiTift  all  the  promoters  of  learning  : 
for  which  purpofe  he  refolved  to  lead  a  fingle  life  ;  fo  that 
when  his  father  had  concluded  a  match  for  him  with  the  el- 
deft  daughter  of  John  Coppadeus,  flrft  prefident  of  the  ac- 
counts, he  prevailed  not  to  quit  his  reiblution,  but  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  uncle,  and  give  hi-  brother  leave  to 
marry  3  who  accordingly,  the  year  following,  took  to  wife 
Marchifa,  the  daughter  of  his  ftepmother  (c),  by  whom, 
the  third  year  after,  he  had  a  fon  called  Claude  by  the  uncle 
as  godfather,  after  his  own  name. 
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(c)  Her  name  was  Catharina  Vaf- 
falla  Caradetea.      She  was   a  fena- 
tor's  widow  when  his   father  mar- 
ried her  about  the  year  1596.     She 
was  of  an  illuftrious  family  on  both 
fides,  the  anceftors  of  her  faihei  be- 
ing  princes  of  Achaia,  and  her  mo- 
ther allied  to  the  Hifcani  of  Genoa. 
However,  (lie  proved  a  fhrew  to  her 
fecond     hufband,     till    /he    was    re- 
claimed by   Peirefc,    who,   not  long 
before  he  commenced  LL.  D.  was  fit- 
ting at  the  table  with  her,  when  fhe 
vented  that  choler  againft  him  which 
file  had  conceived  againft  his  father. 
Having  given  him  numberlefs  taunts 
and  reproaches,  ani  upbraiding  him 
with  many  things,  to  which   hoping 
that   he   would   reply,    fhe  intended 
further  to  unload  her  riomach  ;  when 
he  denying  nothing  of  all   that   fhe 
had   faid,    replied  only  :    All  which 
you  fay,  mother,  is  true  ;  yea,  and 
there    are    many    more    things    for 
•which   you     may    juftiy    complain  : 
and  then,   fearing  left   fhe  mftinter- 
preting  this  affent  mould   blame  him 
for  disenabling,    and  wax  more  hot 
and  angry,   or  through  fhame  mould 
feek  feme  other  occafion  cf  fcokling, 
he   prefently   rofe    from    table,    and 
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went  away.     She  not  expecting  any 
fuch     thing,     and     wondering    at   fo 
ftrange   a   behaviour,    was  fo  cooled 
in  her  courage,  that  fhe  fpoke  not  a 
word  more.     Afterwards  fheafked  in 
private,  why  he,  knowing  that  what 
had  been  laid  to  his  charge  was  falfe, 
did  neverihelefs   alTent   thereto,   and 
take   the   fame    upon    himfelf  ?    To 
which  he  anfwered,    As  I  have  al- 
ready, mother,  fo  will  I  for  the  fu- 
ture taker  all  upon  myfelfj  and  I  do 
advife  you,  that  as  often  as  you  feel 
your  breaft   fwell    with  auger,    you 
will  empty  the  fame,  and  eafe  your- 
felf  rather  againfc  me  than  any  other: 
for  I   fhall   take  all  patiently  j    but 
others  will   be    fo    incenfed,    as  to 
heighten    your  anger,    and   make  it 
that  you  can  hardly  give  over  before 
you    have   brought   yourfelf  thereby 
into   fome   grievous  ncknefs.      Nor, 
continues    GafTendi,    was    this   car- 
riage of  liii  unferviceable  ;   for  after- 
wards file  behaved  much  more  gent- 
ly,   and   began   fo  far  to  love    him, 
that    fiie  had   frequent    thoughts  to 
make  him  heir  of  all  fhe  had,  and 
aftually   had   done   fo,    but   that   he 
was  far  off  in   the    Low   Countries 
when  me  died. 


Q. 
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Tn  1605  he  accompanied  Gulielmus  Varius,  firft  prefi* 
dent  of  the  fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to 
Paris  ;  whence,  having  vrfited  every  thing  that  was  curious, 
be  crofted  the  water,  in  company  with  the  French  king's 
ambafTador,  the  following  year,  1606,  to  England,  where 
he  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  king  James  ;  and  having 
feen  Oxford,  and  vifitcd  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men,  he  patted  over  to 
Holland  j  and  after  vifiting  the  feveral  towns  and  univerfities, 
with  the  literati  in  each,  he  went  through  Antwerp  to  Bruf- 
fels,  and  from  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee  the  ceremony  of 
the  Dauphin's  baptifm  ;  which  being  folemnized  on  the 
24th  of  Auguft,  he  returned  home  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  fame  year,  1606,  having  received  the  news  of  his 
ftepmother's  death,  and  that  his  return  was  expected  for  the 
ordering  of  the  family  affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchafed  the  barony  of  Rians, 
which  he  completed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1607  j 
which  year,  at  the  folicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  ap- 
proved himfelf  before  that  aiTernbly,  he  was  received  a  fena- 
tor  on  the  ift  of  July  ;  the  duties  of  which  important  poft  he 
difcharged  with  admirable  prudence,  judgment,  and  exem- 
plary diligence.  In  January  1608  he  loft  his  uncle ;  and  the 
following  year,  falling  himfelf  into  a  dangerous  fever,  re- 
covered by  eating  mufk-melons  before  fupper^  for  which  he 
had  conceived  a  longing  (D). 

In  1616  he  attended  Varius  to  Paris,  where,  in  1618, 
he  procured  a  faithful  copy,  and  publiihed  a  fecond  edition 
of  the  Acls  of  the  Monaftery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,  in 
defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againft  Theodoric  Pief- 
pordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove  the  title  of  the  Au- 
ilrian  family  to  the  French  crown  by  right  of  fucceflion  ; 
whereupon  he  was  nominated  the  fame  year  by  Lewis  XIII. 
abbot  of  Sancla  Maria  Aquiftrienfis.  He  ftaid  in  France  till 
1623,  when,  upon  a  meffage  from  his  father,  now  grown 
old  and  fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent  feven  years 
and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix  in  October,  and  not 

(D)  He  was  ordered  by  his  phy-  yet  towards   them,  he  profeffed,  be 

Scian  to  eat  them  before  his  meafs,  was  not  able  to  mafter  himfelf.    He 

without  bread,  and  drink  a  glafs  of  frequently  experienced,  that  in  mufk- 

•pure  wine  upon  them.      He  conti-  melon  feafon  he  was  never  troubled 

snued  this  method   aJl  his  life  after-  with  the  gravel.     N.  B.  Perhaps  cu- 

wares,.  and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  cumber  weil  boiled  will  have  as  good 

tliat  though  he  could  abflain   from  an 
other  Kind  of  meat  as  be 
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long  after  prefented  to  the  court  a  patent  from  the  King* 
permitting  him  to  continue  in  the  function  of  his  ancient 
dignity,  and  to  exercife  the  office  of  a  fecular  or  lay  perfon, 
notwithftanding  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  aflumed  the 
perfon  of  a  churchman  ;  to  which  the  court  of  parliament  not 
aflenting,  decreed  unanimoufly,  that  being  already  admitted 
into  the  firft  rank,  he  (hould  abide  perpetually  therein,  not 
returning,  as  the  cuftom  of  the  court  was,  to  the  inferior 
auditory,  wherein  trials  are  ufually  had  of  criminal  cafes* 
Moreover,  he  obtained  likewife  a  refcript  from  the  Pope  to 
licence  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  judgment  of  capital  caufes, 
as  even  in  the  higher  auditory  fome  felecl  cafes  of  that  na- 
ture were  cuflomarily  heard  :  but  he  never  made  ufe  of  this 
licence,  always  departing  when  they  came  to  vote,  and  two 
or  three  had  given  their  voices  for  fome  capital  punifhment, 
and  gave  no  vote. 

In  1625  he  buried  his  father,  who  had  been  long  afHicled 
with  the  gout.  He  was  much  grieved  with  the  lofs  of  this 
indulgent  parent,  who  had  never  denied  him  any  thing  all 
his  life.  In  1627  he  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of  Aix, 
Alphonfus  Pleffis  Richelius,  to  eftablifh  a  poft  from  thence 
to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and  all  Europe,  by  which  the 
correfpondence  confbntly  held  with  the  literati  every  where 
was  much  facilitated.  In  1629  he  begun  to  be  much  tor- 
mented with  the  ftrangury  and  hsemorrhoides ;  and  in  1631, 
having  completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Claudius  with 
Margaret  Alrefia,  a  noblewoman  of  the  county  of  Avignon, 
he  bellowed  upon  him  the  barcuiy  of  Rianty,  together  with 
a  grant  of  his  fenatorial  dignity,  only  referving  the  function 
to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But  the  parliament  not  waiting 
his  furrendry  of  it,  he  refented  that  affront  fo  heinoufly,  that 
he  procured,  in  163$,  letters-patent  from  the  King  to  be 
reftored,  and  to  exercife  the  office  for  five  years  longer, 
which  happened  to  be  till  his  death  :  for  being  feized,  in 
June  1637,  with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  ftoppage  of  urine, 
this  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age.  His  corpfe  was  interred  the  next  day 
in  the  vault  of  his  anceftors,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic 
at  Aix. 

A  very  honourable  funeral  was  provided  for  him  by  his 
nephew  Claudius,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother  Valavefiii$, 
who  was  then  at  Paris ;  but  returning  thence  in  a  month  of 
two  to  Provence,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  perform  fu- 
neral rites  to  his  brother,  and  to  be  prefent  at  the  obfequies^ 
which  thofe  of  Riantium,  having  made  a  hearfe?  did  e$!e* 
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brate  with  him.     He  alfo  procured'  a  block  of  marble  from 
Genoa,  from  which  a  monument  was  made  and  erected  to 
his    memory,     with    an    epitaph    compofed    by    Rigaltius. 
Moreover,  as  he  had  been  chofen  in  his  lifetime  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  the  hurnorifti  at  Rome,    his  elogium  was 
pronounced  by  John  James  Bouchier,    of   that  learned  fo- 
ciety,  in  the  prefence  of  cardinal  Barberini,  his  brother  An- 
tonius,    cardinal  Bentivoglio,    and   feveral  other  cardinals ; 
and  fuch  a  multitude  of  renowned  and  learned  men,  that  the 
hall  was  fcarce  able  to  contain  them.     Many  copies  of  ver- 
fes   in   Italian,    Latin,    and    Greek,    were  recited.     Thefe 
were  afterwards  printed  together  with  a  collection  of  funeral 
elegies  in  forty  languages,  under  the  title  of  Pangloffia.     As 
to  his  character,  his  perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a 
thin  habit ;    his  forehead  was  large,    and  his  eyes  gray  -,    he 
was  a  little  hawk-nofed  ;    his    cheeks  tempered   with  red; 
the  hair  of  his  head  was  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufed    to   wear    long  ;     his    whole  countenance   bearing   the 
marks  of  uncommon  and   rare  courtefy  and   affability.     In 
his  diet  he  affecled  cleanlinefs,    and  in  all  things  about  him, 
but  nothing  fuperfluous  or  coftly.     His  cioaths  were  fuitabie 
to  his  dignity  :    yet  he  never  wore  filk.     In  like  manner, 
the  reft  of  his  houfe  he  would  have  adorned  according  to  his 
condition,    and  very  well  furnimed  ;    but  he  negledted   his 
own  chamber.     Inftead  of  tapeftry,  there  hung  the  pictures 
of  his  chief  friends  and  of  famous  men,    befides  innumerable 
bundles   of    commentaries,    tnmfcripts,     notes,     collections 
from   books,    epiftles,    and  fuch  like  papers.     His  bed  was 
exceeding  plain,  and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  cover- 
ed with   papers,  books,  letters,    and  other  things ;    as   alfo 
all  the  feats  round  about,    and  the  greateft  part  of  the  floor. 
Thefe  were  fo  many  evidences  of  the  turn  of  his  mind  ;  in 
refpecl  to  which,  the  writer  of  his  euloge  compares  him  to 
the   Roman   Atticus :    anci   Mr.  Bayle,  confidering:  his  uni- 

f  •>  <T     A ' '  ^ 

Life  of  Pel-  ver^  correfpondence  and  general  afTiftance  to  all  the  literati 
refc.inEng- in  Europe  (E),   has  dafhed   it  out  luckily  enough,  in  calling 
lift;  Lend,  hi m  the  attorney-general  of  the  literary  republic.     A  lift  of 
57'          his  works  is  infertcd  below  (F). 

PELA- 

(E)  For  the  particulars,  the  read-  mous  book  De  jure  belli  et  pacis  to 

er  may  recoiled  all  the  eminent  men  Peirefc.     Letter   of  Grotius  to   Pei- 

pf  that  age,  in  every  art  and  fcience  refc,  dated  January  n,   1624. 

whatever.      It    is  fufficient  here  to  (F)    Thefe  are,    Hiftoria    provin- 

hiention    one    only   inftar  omnium,  die   Galliae   Narbonenfis  j    Nobilium 

Hugo   Grotius,     who    exprefsly  cle-  ejufdem  provincias   familiarum   Ori- 

cJarts,  that  the  world  owes  his  fa-  genes,  et  feparatim  1'abritite  j  Com- 

me  ma  ip 
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nientarii    rerum    omnium    memoria  tannici,  &c. ;  Linguae  orientales  He - 

dignarum  fua  aetate  geftarum  ;  Liber  braea,   Samaritana,    Arabica,    Egyp- 

de  ludicris  natune    operibus  j     Ma-  tiaca,  et  Indices  librorum  horum  lin- 

thematica  &  aftronomica  varia  ;  Ob-  guarum  5     Obfervationes    in    varies 

fervationes   mathematics  ;    Epiftolae  authores.  'Tis  remarkable,  that  tha* 

ad   S.  P.  Urbanum  VIII.  cardinales  Peirefc  bought  more  books  than  any 

Barberinos,    Sec,  ;    Authores  antkjui  man  of  his  time,    yet  his  collection 

Grsci    et   Latini   de    ponderibus   et  left  was  not  large.     The  reafon  was, 

menfurisj    Elogia  et  epitaphia  ;   In-  that  as  faft  as  he  purchafed  he  kept 

fcriptiones  antique  et  novse  ;  Gene-  continually  making  prefents  of  them 

alogia   domus  Auftriacs  ;  Catalogns  to  fuch   learned   men    as   he    knew 

librorum  biblioth.  reg.  ;  Poemata  va-  they  would  be  ufeful  to. 
ria  j  Nummi  Gallici,  Saxonici,  Bri- 

PELAGIUS  (A)  (the  Herefiarch)  was  born  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  abbot  of 
the  monaftery  of  Bangor.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  he 
was  a  monk  ;  and  though  probably  a  layman,  yet  he  was 
diftinguimed  among  his  brethren  both  by  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. But  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  falling  into  feve- 
ral  errors,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  began  to  teach  his  doc- 
trines in  that  city  about  the  year  400.  He  pretended,  that 
man  is  able  to  work  out  his  falyation  by  the  natural  force  of 
his  free-will,  without  the  affiftance  of  grace  ;  that  by  thefe 
natural  powers,  he  may  even  attain  to  a  ftate  of  perfection, 
as  not  to  be  fubjecl  either  to  paiTion  or  fin  ;  that  grace  is 
given  in  proportion  to  our  meriting  it  ;  and  laftly,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thins;  as  original  fin.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe 

O  •*—' 

principles,  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  He  therefore 
gained  a  great  crowd  of  followers ;  and  the  herefy  fpread  Co 
much,  that  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  quit  Rome,  as 
he  did  in  409,  and  went  to  Sicily,  accompanied  by  Celef- 
tius  (B),  his  chief  difciple  and  fellow-labourer.  They  con- 
tinued in  Sicily  till  the  report  of  a  conference  that  was  held 
at  Carthage  between  the  orthodox  and  donatifts,  induced 
them  to  go  to  Africa  in  1711.  But  Pelagius  did  not  ftay 
long  there  ;  and  after  his  departure,  Celeftius  being  accufed 
of  talking  againft  original  fin  by  Paulinas,  was  condemned 
by  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  412,  under  Aurelius,  pri- 
rnate  of  Africa.  Hereupon  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Pela- 
gius, who  had  retired  to  Paleftine. 

Here  they  were  well  received  by  John  bifhop  of  Jerufalem, 
the  enemy  of  St.  Jerom,  and  well  looked  on  by  the  better 
fort  of  people.  Count  Marcellinus  being  defirous  to  know 

(A)    His  real  name  is  faid  to  be     Pelagius,  from  pelagus,   another  La- 
Morgan,    which   fignifying  the   fea,     tin  word  for  the  fea. 
in  Latin  mare,    he  is   thence  called         (E)  He  is  faid  to  be  alfo  a  Briton. 
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in  what  their  do&rine,  which  was  much  'talked  of,  con* 
fifted,  applied  to  St.  Auguftin,  bifhop  of  Hippo,  for  infor- 
mation y  and  Pelagius  fearing  to  engage  with  fo  formidable 
an  antagonift,  wrote  the  bifhop  a  letter  full  of  proteftations 
of  the  purity  of  his  faith,  accompanied  v/ith  a  profufion  of 
compliments,  to  which  St.  Auguftine  replied  in  terms  of 
general  civility  ;  and  things  remained  for  a  while  in  this 
$ate.  It  was  probably  about  the  year  414  that  Pelagius  re- 
folved  to  fet  about  his  treatife  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  man, 
in  fupport  of  his  doftrine  of  free-will,  which  he  exprefTed  in 
fuch  terms  as  gave  him  room  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the 
authority  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Jerome.  But  this  piece  no 
fooner  reached  the  Weft,  than  the  former  refuted  it  in  his 
Dialogues,  whilft  the  latter  heaped  volumes  upon  volumes 
againft  the  new-born  herefy  (c). 

In  the  mean  time,  it  fared  much  better  in  Paleftine, 
where  a  council  being  held  at  Diofpolis  in  415,  confining  of 
fourteen  bilhops,  Pelagius  appeared  before  them,  and  ex- 
plained his  dodtrine  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  abfolved 
by  them,  in  thefe  words.  *'  Since  we  are  fatisfied  with  the 
^  declarations  of  the  monk  Pelagius,  here  prefent,  who  ac- 
*e  knowledges  the  holy  doclrine,  and  condemns  whatfoever 
*'  is  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  we  declare  that  he 
<c  is  in  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church."  The  ce- 
lebrated Theodore  of  Mopfuefta  was  one  of  Pelagius's  moft 
powerful  friends  in  the  Eaft.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
erudition  and  great  reputation  ;  and  tho'  he  wrote  zealoufly 
againft  all  herefies,  yet  he  fell  into  that  of  Pelagius,  as  alfo 
of  Neftorius. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  African  bifbops  held  a  council, 
according  to  cuftom,  in  416,  atCarthage,  at  which  Aurelius, 
bifhop  cf  that  city,  prefided,  where  the  letters  of  Heros  and 
Lazarus  (D)  were  read,  and  likewife  the  acis  of  the  council 
of  Carthage,  by  which  Celeftius  had  been  condemned  about 
£ve  years  before.  After  reading  of  them,  the  bifhops  of  this 
council  were  of  opinion,  that  Pelagius  and  Celeftius  ought 
to  be  anathematized,  if  they  did  not  very  plainly  anathema- 
tize their  errors ;  to  the  end  that  the  fentence  pronounced 
?gainit  them  being  public,  it  might  reclaim  thofe,  at  leaft, 
\vhom  they  had  deceived,  if  they  fhould  prove  incorrigible 
themfelveo.  The  council  thought  fit  to  communicate  their 

(c)  The  principal  of  thefe  is  hi$     Provence  in  France,    who  happened 
famous  piece,  De  natura  et  gratia.         at  this  time  :o  be  in  Palestine, 
(p)    Thefe  were   two  bilhops  of 

judgment 
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judgment  to  the  pope,  Innocent  I.  in  order  to  join  the  authority 
of  the  fee  of  Rome  to  their  own.     They  accordingly  wrote  to 
him  a  fynodical  epiflle,  to  which  they  annexed  the  letters  of 
Heros  and  Lazarus,  and  the  acls  of  this  Jaft  council,  which 
contained  thofe  of  the  year  41 2.     In  thefe  letters,  the  bifhops, 
prompted  by  St.  Auftin,  refute  in  a  fummary  way  the  chief 
errors  imputed   to  Pelagius,    and  conclude  thus  :    "  Though 
*'  Pelagius    and    Celeftius   difown   this   drclrine,     and    the 
te  writings  produced   againft  them,    without  its  being  pof- 
"  fible  to  convict  them  of  falfehood  ;    neverthelefs,  we  mult 
*c  anathematize  in  general   whoever  teacheth,    that  human 
6i  nature  is  capable  of  avoiding  fin,    and   of  fulfilling  the 
"  commands  of  God  ;  as  he  {hews  himfelf  an  enemy  to  his 
*'  grace,    which  fo  evidently  appears  by  the  prayers  of  the 
tc  faints."      About   the   fame   time   a  council  was  held  at 
Milevum,  compofed   of  fixty-one  bimops ;    who,   after  the 
example  of  that  of  Carthage,  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent,  de- 
firing  him  to  condemn  this  herefy,    which  took  away  the  be- 
nefit of  prayer  from  adults,    and   baptifm  from  infants.     Be- 
fides  thefe  two  fynodical  letters,    another  was   wrote  by  Sf. 
Auguftin,    in  the  name  of  himfelf  and   four  more  bifhops  ; 
wherein  he  explained  the  whole  of  Pelagius's  affair  more  at 
large,    and   defired  the  Pope  to  order  him  to  Rome,  to  ex- 
amine him  more  minutely,  and  know  what  kind  of  grace  it 
was  that  he  acknowledged,    or  elfe  to  treat  with  him  on  that 
fubjedt  by  letters  ;  to  the  end  that  if  he  acknowledged  the 
grace  which  the  church  teacheth,  he  might  be  abfolved  with- 
out difficulty. 

Thefe  letters  were  anfwered  by  Innocent  in  January  417, 
wherein  he  joined  his  fuffrage  with  theirs,  and  anathematizes 
all  who  fay.,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  neceflary  to  good 
works,  and  judges  them  unworthy  of  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  directs  them  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  rotten 
members.  In  anfwer  to  the  five  African  bifhops,  who  had 
written  to  him  on  his  being  fufpecled  of  favouring  Pela- 
gianifm,  he  fays,  "  He  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  that 
"  there  are  Pelagians  in  Rome  ;  becaufe  if  there  are  any, 
ce  they  take  care  to  conceal  themfelves,  and  are  not  dif- 
ic  covered  in  fo  great  a  multitude  of  people."  He  adds, 
fpeaking  of  Pelagius,  "  We  cannot  believe  he  has  been  jufU- 
"  fied,  notwithftanding  that  fome  laymen  have  brought 
"  to  us  acts,  by  which  he  pretends  to  have  been  abfolved. 
**  But  we  doubt  the  authenticity  of  thefe  a£is,  becaufe  they 
<c  have  not  been  fent  us  by  the  council,  and  we  have  not  re- 
c<  ceived  any  letters  from  thofe  who  afiiikd  at  it.  For  if 

QL4  «'  Pelagius 
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cc  Pelagius  could  have  relied  on  bis  juftifkation,  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  obliged   his  judges  to  acquaint  us 
"   with  it.     And  even  in  thefe  acls  he  has  not  juftified  him- 
"  felf  clearly,    but  has  only  fought  to    evade   and    perplex 
<f  matters.     We   can  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  deci- 
cc  lion.     If  Pelagius  pretends  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  is 
t(  not  our  bufmefs  to  fend  for  him,    but  rather  his  to  make 
<c  hafte  to  come   and   get  himfelf  abfolved.     For  if  he  ftill 
c<  continues  to  entertain  the  fame  fentiments,  whatever  let- 
*c  ters  he  may  receive,  he  will  never  venture  to  expofe  him- 
<c  felf  to  our  fentence.     If  he  is  to  be  fummoned,  that  ought 
*'  rather  to  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  neareft  to   him.     We 
*'  have  perufed  the  book  faid  to  be  written  by  him,  which 
<c  you  fent  us.     We  have  found  therein   many  proportions 
*e  againft  the  grace  of  God,  many  blafphemies,  nothing  that 
*e  pjeafed  us,    and  hardly  any  thing   but  what  difpleated  us, 
<e  and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  world." 

Celeftius,  upon  his  condemnation  at  Carthage  in  412,  had 
Indeed  appealed  to  this  Pope  ;  but  inftead  of  purfuing  his 
appeal,  he  retired  into  Palefline.  Pelagius,  however,  who 
had  more  cunning,  did  not  defpair  of  bringing  Rome  over  to 
his  inter  eft,  by  flattering  the  biihop  of  that  city.  The  mo- 
ment he  learnt  that 'things  were  likely  to  go  againft  him  in 
the  Weft,  he  drew  up  a  confeflion  of  faith,  and  fent  it  to 
Pope  Innocent  with  a  letter,  which  is  now  loft.  Innocent 
was  dead,  and  Zofimus  had  fucceeded  him  when  this  apo- 
logy of  Pelagius  was  brought  to  Rome. 

On   the  firft  notice   of  this  change,  Celeftius,    who  had 
been  driven  from  Conftantinople.  haftened  to  the  Weft,  in 
hopes  of  fecuring  the  new  Pope's  favour  by  making  him  his 
judge.      Fie  was  not  deceived.     For  Zofimus  laying  hold  on 
this  opportunity  of  '        "ing  to  his  fee  appeals  of  caufes  ad- 
judged elfewhere,  readily  admitted  Celeftius  to  juftify  him- 
felf at  Rome.     Ke    aflembled    his    clergy   in   St.    Clement's 
church  ;  where  CeJeftius  prefented  him  a  confefiion  of  faith, 
in  which  having  gone  thro'  all  the  articles  of  the  creed  from 
the  Trinity  to  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead,    faid,    u  If  any 
"  difoute  has  arifcn  on   queftions  that  do  not  concern  the 
*'  faith,  I  have  not  pretended  to  decide  them  as  the  author  of 
*c  a  new  doctrine  ;    but  }  offer  to  your  examination  what  I 
<c  have  drawn  from  the  fource  of  the  prophets  and  apoftles, 
*'  to   the  end,    that   if  I  have  miftaken  through  ignorance, 
*'  your  judgment  may  corredt  and  fet  me  right."     On  the 
fubjedl:   of  original   fin,    he  continued,    "  We  acknowledge 
"  that  children  ought  to  be  baptized  for  the  remiflion  of 

fins, 
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cc  fins,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the  univerfal  church,  and 
*c  the  authority  of  the  gofpel ;  becaufe  the  Lord  hath  de- 
"  clared,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  given  to  thofe 
4t  only  who  have  been  baptized.  But  we  don't  pretend 
te  from  thence  to  eilablifh  the  tranfmiflion  of  fin  from  pa- 
<c  rents  to  their  children  :  that  opinion  is  widely  different 
"  from  the  catholic  doctrines.  For  fin  is  not  born  with 
44  man;  it  is  man  who  commits  it  after  he  is  born  :  it  does 
cc  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  the  will.  We  there- 
"  fore  acknowledge  the  firft,  in  order  not  to  admit  of  feve- 
"  ral  bapt  fms ;  and  take  this  precaution,  that  we  may  not 
"  derogate  from  the  Creator." 

Celefrius  having  confirmed  by  word  of  mouth,  and  feveral 
repeated  declarations,  what  was  contained  in  this  writing, 
the  Pope  afked  him,  whether  he  condemned  all  the  errors 
that  had  been  published  under  his  name?  Celeftius  anfwered., 
that  he  did  condemn  them  in  conformity  with  the  fentence 
of  Pope  Innocent,  and  promifed  to  condemn  whatever  fhould 
be  condemned  by  the  holy  fee.  Hereupon  Zofimus  did  not 
hefitate  to  condemn  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who  had  taken  upon 
them  to  be  the  chief  profecutors  of  the  Pelagian  doclrine. 
He  depofed  them  from  the  epifcopal  office,  and  excommu- 
nicated them  ;  after  which  he  wrote  to  Aurelius,  and  the 
other  bifhops  of  Africa,  acquainting  them  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  at  the  fame  time  fending  them  the  acls  of  his 
fynod.  He  complained  of  their  having  given  credit  too 
haftily  to  Heros  and  Lazarus's  letters.  4<  We  have  found," 
fays  he,  "  that  their  ordinations  were  irregular  ;  and  no  ac- 
((  cufation  ought  to  have  been  received  from  them  againft  an 
"  abfent  psrfon,  who  being  now  prefent,  explains  his  faith, 
16  and  challenges  his  accufcrs."  He  adds,  u  That  if  thefe 
cc  accufers  do  not  appear  at  Rome  within  two  months,  to 
"  convict  him  of  having  other  opinions  than  thofe  which  he 
c<  profeffed,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  innocent  to  all  intents 
<c  and  purpofe^." 

Soon  after  this,  Zofimus  received  a  letter  from  Praylus, 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceffor  to  John,  recommending  to 
him  Peiagius's  affair  in  affectionate  terms.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  another  from  Ptlagius  himfelf,  together 
with  the  confeffion  of  faith  before  mentioned.  In  this  letter 
Pelagius  faid,  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  afperfe  his  charac- 
ter in  two  points  ;  firft,  that  he  refufed  to  baptize  infants, 
and  promifed  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  the  re- 
demption of  Jefus  Chrift;  fccondly,  that  he  rep o fed  fo  much 
confidence  in  free-will,  as  to  refufe  the  afliftance  of  grace. 

He 
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He  rejected  the  firft  of  thefe  errors,  as  manifeftly  contrary  to 
the  gofpel  ;  and  upon  the  article  of  grace  he  faid,  "  We 
have  our  free-will  either  to  fin  or  not  to  fin ;  and  in  all 
good  works  it  is  ever  aided  by  the  divine  affiftance. — We 
fay,  that  all  men  have  free-will,  as  well  Chriftians  as 
Jews  and  Gentiles  :  all  of  them  have  it  by  nature,  but  it 
5*  is  affifted  by  grace  in  none  but  Chriftians.  In  others  this 
**  bleffing  of  the  creation  is  naked  and  unaffifted.  They 
<c  {hall  be  judged  and  condemned,  becaufe  having  free-will, 
**  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  faith,  and  merit  the  grace 
*c  of  God,  they  make  an  ill  ufe  of  this  liberty.  The  Chri- 
**  ftians  will  be  rewarded,  becaufe  they,  by  making  a  good 
*c  ufe  of  their  free-will,  merit  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  obferve  his  commandments."  His  confeffion  of  faith  was 
like  that  of  Celeftius.  On  baptifm  he  faid,  "  We  hold  one 
*'  fmgle  baptifm,  and  we  aflert  that  it  ought  to  be  admini- 
**  ftered  to  children  in  the  fame  form. of  words  as  to  adults." 
Touching  grace,  he  faid,  "  We  confefs  a  free-will  j  at  the 
c<  fame  time  holding,  that  we  ftand  continually  in  need  of 
**  God's  affiftance  ;  and  that  thofe  are  equally  miftaken,  who 
c*  fay  with  the  Manichees,  that  man  cannot  avoid  finning; 
"  and  thofe  who  fay  with  Jovinian,  that  man  cannot  fin." 
He  concluded  with  thefe  words  :  "  Such,  bleffed  Pope,  is 
**  the  faith  which  we  have  learned  in  the  catholic  church, 
*c  the  faith  which  we  have  always  held,  and  ftill  continue  in. 
"  If  any  thing  contained  therein  fhall  not  have  been  ex- 
*c  plained  clearly  enough,  or  not  with  fufficient  caution,  we 
*4  defire  that  you  would  corredl  it ;  you  who  hold  the  faith, 
*c  and  the  fee  of  Peter.  If  you  approve  of  my  confeffion  of 
"  faith,  whoever  pretends  to  attack  it,  will  {hew  either  his 
"  ignorance  or  his  malice,  or  that  he  is  not  orthodox  3  but 
46  he  will  not  prove  me  an  heretic," 

Thefe  writings  being  read  publicly  at  Rome,  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  any  that  were  prefent,  found  them  at  all  different 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  They  were  filled  with 
joy  and  admiration  ;  fcarce  could  they  refrain  from  tears,  fo 
deeply  were  they  concerned  to  find,  that  men  whofe  faith 
was  fo  pure,  had  been  fo  much  flandered.  In  their  opinion, 
thefe  writings  fpoke  of  nothing  but  the  grace  and  affiftance 
of  God.  Heros  and  Lazarus,  whofe  characters  had  fuffered 
in  other  refpecls,  appeared  to  them  two  wrong-headed  men, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  but  difturbing  the  church's  peace. 
In  this  juncture  Zoilmus  wrote  a  fecond  letter  to  Aurelius, 
and  to  all  the  bifhops  of  Africa,  more  formidable  than  the 
firft,  He  there  fignifies  to  themA  that  he  is  fatisfied  with 
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Pelagius  and  Celeftius's  confeffion  of  faith,  and  perfuaded  of 
their  fincerity.  He  triumphs  on  his  difcovery  of  their  inno- 
cence, and  exclaims  againft  Heros  and  Lazarus. 

This  letter  coming  to  the  hands  of  Aurelius,  the  next  year, 
418,  he  affembled  Come  bifhops,  who  at  firft  were  quite 
amazed  at  the  bifhop  of  Rome's  vivacity ;  but  recovering 
from  their  furprize,  they  firmly  maintained  the  judgment 
they  had  given,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  inno- 
cent I.  At  the  head  of  their  decrees  they  put  a  fccond  letter 
to  Pope  Zollmus,  in  which  they  addrefTed  him  in  thefs 
terms :  "  We  have  ordained  that  the  fentence  given  by  the 
*4  Venerable  bifliop  Innocent  (hall  fubfift,  until  they  fhatl 
«  confefs  without  equivocation,  that  the  grace  of  Jefus 
"  Ghrift  does  ailift  us  not  only  to  know,  but  alfo  to  do 
"  juftice  in  every  aclion  ;  infomuch,  that  without  it  we  can 
"  neither  think,  fay,  or  do  any  thing  whatever  that  be- 
u  longs  to  true  -piety."  They  added,  "  That  Celeftius's 
^  having  faid  in  general  terms,  that  he  agreed  with  Inno- 
4<  cent's  leiters,  was  not  fatisfaclory  in  regard  to  perfons  o£ 
fct  inferior  understandings,  but  that  he  ought  to  anathema-? 
"  tize  in  clear  terms  all  that  was  bad  in  his  writings,  left 
*6  many  fiiould  believe,  that  the  apoftolical  fee  had  ap- 
"  proved  his  errors,  rather  than  be  perfuaded  that  he  had 
**  reformed  them."  The  bifhop  of  Africa  likewife  reminded 
Pope  Zofimus  of  his  predeceffor's  decifion  in  relation  to  the 
council  of  Diofpolis ;  {hewed  him  the  artifice  made  ufe  of 
in  the  confeffion  of  faith  which  Pelagius  had  fent  to  Rome, 
and  refuted  after  their  manner  the  cavils  of  the  heretics. 
And  as  Zofimus  had  reprimanded  them  for  having  too  eafily 
given  credit  to  the  accufers  of  Celeftius,  they  juftified  them- 
ielves  at  his  expence,  by  fhewing  him  that  he  himfelf  had 
been  too  precipitate  in  tnis  affair.  Moreover,  they  declared 
flatly,  that  this  caufe  arifjng  in  Africa,  and  having  beea 
judged  there,  Celeftius  could  have  no  right  to  appeal  from 
thence,  nor  the  Pope  to  take  cognizance  of  it ;  to  whici^ 
they  added  a  proteft,  to  prevent  Zofimus  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce any  fentence  by  default  in  favou,r  of  Ceieflius  and 
Pelagius. 

His  Holinefs,  either  through  a  perfuafion  that  thefe  here- 
tics had  dealt  infincerely  with  him,  or  finding  it  prudent  to> 
yield  to  the  neceflity  of  the  occafion,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  ifTued  out  a  formal  and  authentic  condemnation 
of  the  Pelagians,  founded  on  Celeftius's  having  abfented 
himfelf  from  Rome;  and  excommunicated  the  two  heretics, 
leaving  them  however  in  the  clafs  of  penitents,  i-n  cafe  they 
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abjured  their  errors.  All  the  Roman  clergy  approved  of  this 
judgment.  The  holy  father  applied  alfo  to  the  emperor 
Honorius,  requeuing  him  to  caufe  all  heretics  to  be  driven 
out  of  Rome  ;  in  compliance  to  which,  the  emperor  gave  a 
refcript  at  Ravenna,  April  30,  418,  directed  to  the  pretorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  who,  in  confluence  thereof,  iilued  his  or- 
dinance jointly  with  the  pretorian  prefect  of  the  Eaft,  and  the 
prefe6t  of  Gaul,  purporting,  that  all  fuch  as  fhall  be  con- 
vi6ted  of  this  error  fhall  fuffer  perpetual  banifhment,  and  be 
confifcated  of  all  they  have.  Moreover,  the  Pope  vigoroufly 
profecuting  his  defign  to  extirpate  the  friends  of  Pelagiu?, 
caufed  all  the  bifhops  to  be  depofed  who  would  not  fubfcribe 
the  condemnation  of  the  new  herefy,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Italy  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Atticus,  bifhop 
of  Conftantinople,  likewife  rejected  their  deputies.  They 
were  driven  from  .Ephefus ;  and  Theodotus  bifhop  of  An- 
tioch  condemned  them,  and  drove  Pelagius  thence,  who 
was  lately  returned  from  Paleftine,  where  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge from  the  emperor's  refcript. 

We  have  no  certain  account  of  him  after  this ;  but  there 

Moreri        *s  rea^on  to  believe,  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  fpread 

1,'Advocat,   his  doctrine  there,    which   induced   the   bifhop   of  Gaul  to 

Hifioire  des  fend  thither  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  in  order  to  refute  it. 

However  that  be,  'tis  certain  the  Pelagian  herefy,    as  it  is 

called,  fpread  itfelf  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  and  took  fo 

deep  root,  that  it  fubfifts  to  this  day  in  different  feds,  who 

all  go  by  the  general  name  of  Pelagians. 

This  Herefiarch  wrote  feveral  things,  amons;  which  are, 

^ 

A  treatife  upon  the  Trinity ;  A  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
epiftles,  which  was  annexed  to  thofe  of  St.  Jerome,  and  was 
long  thought  to  be  written  by  him ;  A  book  of  eclogues,  or 
fpiritual  maxims ;  feveral  letters,  among  which  is  one  ad- 
drefied  to  a  virgin,  named  Demetrias,  which  is  printed  in 
the  works  of  St.  Jerome  ;  feveral  pieces  in  his  own  defence; 
and  a  treatife  De  libcro  arbitrio.  St.  Auguftin  was  his  chief 
antagonift,  and  cardinal  Noris  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Pela- 
gianifm. 

PELISSON  (Paul)  a  French  academician,  and  called  by 
Bayle'sDift.  Mr.  Bayle  one  of  the  fineft  geniufes  of  the  iyth  century, 
PEMSSON.  was  (Jefcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  family,  and 
Kiceron.  b°in  at  Beziers  in  1624.  His  mother,  who  was  left  a  wi- 
ii.  clow  very  young,  brought  him  up  in  the  Proteftant  religion, 
which  was  her  own  ;  and  fent  him  to  Cadres  to  learn  the 
belles  iettres  of  Mouis3  a  learned  Scotfman,  who  was  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  of  a  college  of  the  Proteftants  there,  and  father  of  the 
famous  Alexander  Morus.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was 
removed  to  Montauban  to  ftudy  philofophy  ;  and  from  thence 
to  Touloufe,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law.  He  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian  languages,  taking  care  all  the  while  to  cultivate  his 
own,  the  French  ;  and  read  the  bell  authors  in  them  all. 
His  love  for  the  belles  lettres  did  not  however,  as  it  ufually 
does,  make  him  neglect  his  deftined  province,  the  law  ; 
which  he  plied  fo  diligently,  as  to  publifh,  when  he  was  not 
quite  one  and  twenty,  a  Commentary  upon  the  Institutes  of 
Juftinian.  It  was  printed  in  French  at  Paris  1645,  *n  i^nio. 

Some  little  time  after,  he  came  to  Paris  ;  where  the  ce- 
lebrated Conrart,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Proteftants  of  Caftres,  introduced  him  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  academy,  who  aflembled  at  his  houfe  :  but  Peliiibn  foon 
returned  to  Caftres,  the  refidence  of  his  family,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  buiinefs  of  the  bar.  He  had  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  about  him,  and  was  going  on  in  a  mod 
flourifhing  way,  when  the  fmall-pox  feized  him,  and  dif- 
figured  his  countenance  fo  terribly,  that  his  moft  intimate 
acquaintance  could  not  know  him.  This  misfortune  af- 
flicted him  fenfibly,  and  determined  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
to  feek  for  confolation  among  the  Mufes  and  the  learned  -9 
and  at  length  he  fettled  there.  He  contracted  a  fnendfhip 
with  the  celebrated  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery,  which  grew  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  for  many  years,  as  it  is  faid,  they  did 
not  fail  either  to  fee  or  write  to  each  other  every  day. 

In  1652  he  became  fecretary  to  the  King,  and  the  fame 
year  read  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  French  academy,  from  its 
**  eftablifhment  in  1635  to  the  year  165^,"  to  that  fociety. 
He  read  it,  when  it  was  only  in  manufcript,  at  their  requeft, 
in  a  full  aflembly  :  and  they  fame  time  after  decreed,  in 
honour  of  him,  that  the  firft  vacant  place  in  the  academy 
fhould  be  beftowed  un  him;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
fnould  be  empowered  to  come  to  all  the  meetings,  and  give 
his  vote  as  an  academician;  with  the  following  claufe,  that 
the  like  favour  could  not  hereafter  be  indulged  any  perfon, 
upon  any  confideration  whatever.  This  work  of  PeliiTon, 
which  has  always  been  reckoned  a  mafterpiece,  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1653,  oclavo. 

Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  well  knew 
his  merit  and  talents,*  made  him  his  firft  clerk  and  confident 
in  1657;  all(^  Pel'fr-^j  though  much  to  his  detriment,  al- 
ways preserved  the  utmoft  attachment  to  hiai.  Two  years 

after, 
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after,  he  was  made  matter  of  the  accounts  at  MontpeJier, 
and  in  his  journey  to  that  place  patted  through  Pezenas ; 
where  he  vilited  the  tomb  of  his  friend  Sarraiin,  and  with 
many  tears  had  a  mafs  faid  over  it.  He  was  fcarce  returned 
to  Paris,  when  the  difgrace  of  his  patron  Fouquet  involved 
him  in  much  trouble;  infomuch  that,  in  1661,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Baftile,  and  was  confined  there  above  four  years. 
Though  a  very  ftrict  watch  was  fet  over  him,  he  found 
means  to  correfpond  with  his  friends,  and  even  with  Fou- 
quet himfelf,  from  whom  he  alfo  received  letters.  He  ufed 
his  utmoft  endeavours,  and  employed  a  thoufand  arts,  to 
ferve  this  minifter;  and  he  compofed  in  his  behalf  three  fa- 
mous  pleadings,  which,  Voltaire  fays,  "  refemble  thofe  of 

Louis  xiv. «  the  Roman  orator,  the  moft  of  any  thing  in  the  French 
9*  "  language.  They  are  like  many  of  Cicero's  Orations :  a 
**  mixture  of  judicial  and^ftate  affairs,  treated  with  an  art 
*6  void  of  oftentation,  and  with  all  the  ornaments  of  an  af- 
*'  feeling  eloquence.*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  was  fo 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  he  was  fo  efteemed  in  the 
midft  of  "his  misfortunes,  that  the  learned  Tanequil  Faber 
dedicated  his  edition  of  Lucretius  to  him  ;  and  the  very  day 
that  leave  was  given  to  fee  him,  the  duke  de  Montaufier, 
and  other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindtion,  went  to  vifit  him  in 
the  Baftile. 

He  was  fet  at  liberty  in  1666  ;  and  two  years  after,  had 
the  honour  to  attend  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  firft  expedition 
againft  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  he  compofed  a  fine 

Ibid.  cfi.  9.  account.  "His  genius,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  enabled  him  to 
*c  write  well,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  flattering  his 
"  hero."  In  1670,  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  for 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  was  prepared,  during  his  imprifon- 
ment,  by  reading  and  remarking  upon  books*  of  controverfy. 

Ibid.  ch.  «.  Voltaire  fays,  *6  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  convinced  of 
"  his  errors,  and  to  change  his  religion  at  a  time  when  that 
<c  change  opened  his  way  to  fortune  and  preferment.'*  He 
took  the  ecclefiaftical  habit,  obtained  feveral  benefices,  and 
the  place  of  mafter  of  the  requefls.  The  King  fettled  on 
him  a  penfion  of  6coolivresj  and  towards  the  year  1677, 
intruded  him  with  the  revenues  of  fome  abbies,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  converting  the  Hugonots.  He  (hewed  great  zeal 
in  this  work  ;  and  in  1686,  the  year  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edicl:  of  Nantes,  added  the  ufe  of  his  pen  to  other 
means.  He  publifhed  Reflexions  fur  les  differens  de  la  Re- 
ligion ;  a  new  edition  of  which  came  out  in  1687,  aug- 
mented with  an  <*  Anfvver  to  the  Objections  from  England 

61  and 
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*«  and  Holland,"  in  the  fame  language.  He  employed  alfo 
his  intervals  of  leifure  for  many  years,  in  writing  a  large  con- 
troverfial  volume  upon  the  iacrament ;  but  did  not  live  to 
finifh  it.  Much  fubtlety  of  genius  is  feen  in  his  writings, 
upon  religious  matters;  and  that,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  was  all 
he  could  put  into  it. 

He  died  at  Verfailles  the  7th  of  February  1693,  an{* 
created  a  mighty  tumult  among  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  goflip  and  prate,  by  refufing  to  make  a  confeffion  of  his 
fins  in  his  laft  illnefs.  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  was  grieved  at  the  report,  and  defired  the  bifhop 
of  Meaux  to  inform  her  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  affair;  who 
wrote  her  word,  and  his  letter  was  afterwards  published,  that 
Peliffon  had  fent  for  a  confefTor,  but  that  a  defluxion  choak- 
ed  him  ere  he  could  arrive.  So  faid  the  Catholics  :  the  Pro- 
teftants  pretended,  that  he  died  fecretly  in  their  religion  ; 
and  his  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  had  no  religion  at  all, 
but  was  only  a  time-ferver,  who  thought  the  religion  of  his 
prince,  and  that  which  was  moft  fubfervient  to  his  ambition, 
always  the  befr. 

His  works  have  been  publimed  together  fince  his  death  : 
there  is  among  them  a  Preface  he  had  written  to  the  works 
of  Sarrafin,  which  is  reckoned  a  mafterpiece  in  its  way.     He  siec|e^ 
was,  fays  Voltaire,  "  an  indifferent  poet,  but  a  man  of  great  tom?ii. 
€c  eloquence  and  learning."  the  end. 

PELL  (John)  an  eminent  Englifh  mathematician,  was 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnfhire.  His  grand-  Athen. 
father  and  father,  who  were  both  of  his  name,  lived  at  Oxo"-  Ge* 
South wyke  in  SufTex,  the  latter  being  minifter  of  that  place, 
and  dying  when  he  was  but  five  or  fix  years  old  j  and  his 
mother  was  of  the  family  of  the  Hollands  in  Kent.  He  was 
born  at  Southwyke  March  i,  1610,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  at  the  free  fchool,  then  newly  founded  at  Sten- 
ning,  a  market-town  in  SufTex,  under  Mr.  John  Jefferies. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  feflt  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  being  then  as  good  a  fcholar  as  moft  matters  of 
arts  in  that  univerfity  :  but  though  he  was  eminently  /killed 
in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  he  never  offered  him- 
felf  a  candidate  at  the  election  of  fcholars  or  fellows  of  his 
college.  His  perfon  was  handfome,  and  the  habit  of  his 
body  ftrong  ;  and  therefore  fcarce  ever  ufmg  recreations,  he 
profecuted  his  ftudies  with  the  more  application  and  injenfe- 
aiefs.  In  1629,  he  drew  up  the  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the 
Quadrant,  written  for  the  Ufe  of  a  Friend,  in  $wo  Books ; 
3  the 
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the  original  MS.  of  which  is  ftill  extant  among  his  papers  in 
the  royal  fociety  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  held  a  correfpondence 
•with  Mr.  Henry  Briggs  on  logarithms  (A).  Jn  1630  he 
wrote  Modus  fupputandi  Ephemerides  Aftronomicas  (quan- 
tum ad  motum  foils  attinet)  paradigmati  ad  an.  1630  ac- 
commodato;  and  A  Key  to  unlock  the  Meaning  of  Johannis 
Trithemius,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Steganography ;  which  key 
Mr.  Pell  the  fame  year  imparted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Homedse.  In  the  fame  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  matter  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  the  year  following  was 
incorporated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
Tune  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Win»ate  on  logarithms : 

+J  C*  O  ' 

and  October  5,  1631,  wrote,  Commentationes  in  Cofmo- 
graphiam  Alftedii.  July  3,  1632,  he  married  Ithamaria  (B), 
fecond  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Reginolles  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  four  fons  and  four  daughters.  March  6, 
1633-4,  he  finifhed  his  Agronomical  Hiftory  of  Obferva- 
tions  of  heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances ;  and  on  the 
loth  of  April  following,  his  Eclipticus  Prognofla;  or,  The 
Eclipfe  Prognofticator,  or  Foreknower  of  the  Eclipfes ; 
teaching  how,  by  Calculation,  to  foreknow  and  foretel  all 
forts  of  Eclipfes  of  the  heavenly  Lights.  In  1634  he  tranflated 
The  everlarting  Tables  of  heavenly  Motions,  grounded  upon 
the  Obfervations  of  all  Times,  and  agreeing  with  them  all ; 
by  Philip  Lanfberg,  of  Ghent  in  Flanders;  and  fet  forth  by 
himfelf  in  Latin,  now  turned  into  Englifh,  and  from  the 
fexagical  to  the  decimal  Subdivifions,  for  the  more  Eafe  in 
Calculation.  And  on  the  I2th  of  June  the  fame  year,  he 
committed  to  writing,  The  Manner  of  deducing  his  Aitro- 
nomical  Tables  out  of  the  Tables  and  Axioms  of  Philip 
Lanfberg.  March  q,  1634-5,  he  wrote  A  Letter  of  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Gel  1  ibrand's  Difcourfe  mathematical  on  the 
Variation  of  the  magnetic  Needle;  and  on  the  3d  of  June 
following,  another  on  the  fame  fubjec"t. 

His  eminence  in  mathematical    knowledge   was   now   fo 

o 

great,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a  profeflbr's  chair  in 
that  fcience ;  and  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  at  Amsterdam  in 
1639,  by  the  death  of  Hortenfius,  Sir  William  Bofwell,  the 
Englifh  refident  with  the  States-General,  made  ufe  of  his 
intereft,  that  he  might  fucceed  in  that  profeiTorOiip  (c)  j 
which  was  not  filled  up  till  above  four  years  after,  in  De- 

(A)  There  U  extant  a  letter  of         (B)  Her  name  is  fometimes  writ- 
Mr.  Briggs  to  him.     Birch's  Hift.  of     ten  Atliamar.     Id.  ibid. 
R.  S,  vol,  iv,  p.  444.  (c)  MS.  note  of  Dr.  Pell. 

-  cembcr 
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cember  in  1643,  when  Mr.  Pell  was  chofen  to  it.  The 
year  following,  he  publifhed,  in  two  pages  in  4to,  A  Refu- 
tation of  Longomontanus's  difcourfe,  De  vera  circuli  men- 
fura,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1644  (D). 

In  June  1646,  he  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be 
profeflbrof  philofuphy  and  mathematics  at  Breda,  in  the  college 
newly  founded  there  by  his  Highnefs,  with  the  offer  of  a  fa- 
]ary  ofiooo  guilders  a-year(Ej;  which  he  accepted  of;  and 
upon  his  removal  to  Breda,  was  eafed  of  the  profefforfhip  of 
philofophy,  and  difcharged  only  the  duties  of  that  of  mathe- 
matics, which  he  did,  as  he  had  done  before  at  Amfterdam, 
with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation. 

His  Idea  Mathefeos  (F),  which  he  had  addrefied  to  Sa- 
muel Hartlib,  Efq;  who  in  1639  had  fent  it  to  Monf.  Des 
Cartes  and  Father  Merfennas,  was  printed  in  1650  at  Lon- 
don, in  i2mo,  in  Englifh,  with  the  title  of  An  Idea  of  Ma- 
thematics, at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Dune's  Reformed  Library* 
keeper. 

He  left  Breda,  and  returned  to  England  in  1652;  and  in 
1654  was  fent  by  the  protedtor  Cromwell  agent  to  the  pro- 
teftant  cantons  in  Switzerland,  his  inftru&ions  being  dated 
March  3<Dth  of  that  year.  His  firft  fpeech  in  Latin  to  the 
deputies  of  Zurich  was  on  the  j^th  of  June  following;  and 
he  continued  in  that  city  during  moft  of  his  employment  in 
Switzerland,  in  which  he  had  afterwards  the  title  of  refi- 
dent.  Being  recalled  by  the  protector,  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  cantons  in  a  Latin  fpeech  at  Zurich  on  the  2?d  of  June 
1658  ;  but  returned  to  England  fo  fhort  a  time  before  the 
Protector's  death,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  an  audience 
of  him. 

In  his  negotiations  abroad,  he  did  no  ill  fervice  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  K.  Charles  II.  and  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
after  the  reftoration,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  being  or- 
dained deacon  March  31,  1661,  and  prieft  in  June  follow- 
ing, by  Dr.  Robert  Sanderfcn,  biihop  of  Lincoln  -}  and  on 

(r>)    Mr.    Pell's   Refutation    was  nus,    Anglus,    mathefeos   in   illuftri 

^ated  Aug.  i,   1644,  and  concludes  Arnftelodamenfium    gymnafio    pro- 

thus  :    Abunde    igitur    fufficit    haec  feflbr.       Calendis    fextilibus,     anno 

unica    pagella    tot    chartis   librifque  1644. 

aliquoties  editis  refutandis  ;    trium-         (E)    Letter    of    Mr.   Pell    to    Sir 

que    horularum    fpatio    noftra    pre-  Charles    Cavendifti,    from    Amfter- 

mens  vdHgia,    port  pauculas  multi-  dam,  9th  July,  164.6,  N,  S. 
plicaticnes  et  diviiiones,    tot  anno-          (F)  It  is  printed   by  Mr.  Hooke, 

rumincrediiiiles  Longomontani  labo-  in    his    Philofophical    TranfadVions, 

res  prorfus  periilTe  videbit.     Ira  ctn-  No.  5.  p.  127,  and   in  our  author'* 

Johannes  Pellius,   Contano  reg.-  chef  d'ceuvre, 
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the  s6th  of  that  month,  was  inftituted  to  the  rectory  of  Fob- 
bing in  EfTeX,  -given  him  by  the  king  (G).     On  the  5th  of 
December  following,  he  brought  into  the  upper  houfe  of  con- 
vocation the  calendar  reformed  by  him,   affifted  by  Mr.  San- 
croft,    afterwards   archbifhop  of  Canterbury.      In  1663,    he 
was   prefented   by  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bimop  of  London, 
to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  EiTex,  to  which  he  was  infti- 
tuted on  the   23d    of  July.     Upon    the  promotion  of  that 
bifhop  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  next  month,  he  be- 
came one  of  his  Grace's  dcmeftic  chaplains,  being  then  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  expected,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  be 
made  a  dean  j    but  being  not  a  perfon  of  activity,  as  others 
who  mind  not  learning  are,    could   never  rife  higher  than  a 
rector.     The  truth  is,  he  was  a  fhifdefs  man  as  to  worldly 
affairs  ;    and   his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  fo  unkindly  by 
him,  that  they  cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parfonage, 
and  kept  him  fo  indigent,  that  he  wanted   neceflaries,  even 
ink   and   paper,    to  his  dying  day.     Fie  was  for  fome  time 
confined  to  the  King's-bench  prifon  for  debt  j   but  in  March 
j6b'2,  was  invited  by  Dr.  Whitler  to  live  in  the  college  of 
phyficians,    where  he   continued  till  June  following,  when 
he  was  obliged,  by  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  to  remove  to  the 
houfe  of  a   grandchild  of  his  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard, 
Weftminfrer.       He   died    at   the   houfe   of    Mr.  Cothorne» 
reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  in   the  Fields,  in  Dyot 
jftreet  in    that  parifh,    on   Saturday   I2th  December,  1685, 
and  was  interred  by  the  charity  of  Dr   Richard  Bufby,  matter 
of  Weftminfter  fchool,    and  Dr.  John  Sharp,  rector  of  St. 
Giles's  church,  in  the  rector's  vault  under  that  church.     He 
.was  declared  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  May  20,  1630,  by 
the  council,  foon  after  the  granting  of  the  fecond  charter  to 
the   fociety  (H).     He  publifhed  fome  other  things  not  yet 
mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  is  inferted  below  (i).     Some  of 

hb 

(0)  Kennet's  Regifter  and  Chro-     gures  of  all  fquare  numbers  j  Lond. 
nide,  p.  575.  1672,    folio.      (3).    An    Inaugural 

(H)    Birch  s  Hift.  of  R.  S.  vol.  i.  Oration    at  his    entering   upon    the 

(1)  Thefe  are,  (i  )  An  Exercita^  profeiTbrfhip     at    Breda.        (4.)    He 
lion  concerning  Eafler,    without  his  made  great  alterations  and  additions 
name  j    edit.  1644.,    410.     (2  )    A  to   Rhonius's    Algebra,    printed    at 
Table  of  ten  thoufand   fquare  num-  London  1668,  4to,    under  the  title 
bers,  namely  of  all  the  fquare  num-  ef    An    Introduction    to    Algebra  ; 
bers  between   o   and    joo   millions,  tranflated  out  of  the  High  Dutch  in- 
and   of  their  fides  or  roots,    which  to    Englifh    by    Thomas    Brancker, 
are  all  the  whole  numbers  between  M.  A.  much  altered  and  augmented 
o  and   10,000  ;    with  an  Appendix,  by.    D.    P.    [Dr.   Pell].      Alfo,    A 

the   endings  or  laft  fi-    Table,  of  odd  number*  lefs  than  one 

hundred 
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his  manufcripts  were  left  by  him  at  Bfereton  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  refided  fome  years,  being  the  feat  of  William  lord 
Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda :  a  great  quantity 
of  the  reft  came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bufby  ; 
which  Mr.  Hooke  reporting  to  the  royal  fociety,  Feb.  10, 
1685-6,    was  defired  to   ufe  his  endeavours  to  obtain  thofe 
papers  for  the  fociety ;  but  they  continued  buried  under  duftj 
and  mixed  with  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Bufby,  in 
four  large  boxes,  till  June  1755  ;  when  Dr.  Birch,  fecretary 
to  the  royal  fociety,  procured  them  for  that  body,  by  means 
of  the  Reverend  Richard  Widmore,  M.  A.  librarian  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftrninfter,  from  the  truflees  of  Dr. 
Bufby.     The  collection  contains  not  only  Dr.  Pell's  mathe- 
matical papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  thofe  from  him, 
&c.  but  likewife  ieveral  manufcripts  of  Mr.  Walter  Warner, 
the  philofopher  and  mathematician,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
cf  the   Kings  James  I.    and  Charles  I.     Our    author   firft 
invented  the  method  of  ranging  the  feveral  flops  of  an  alge- 
braical calculus  in  a  proper  order,  in  fo  many  diftincl:  lines, 
with  the  number  affixed  to  each  flop,  which  is  of  excellent 
ufe  in  that  art. 

hundred    thoufand,     {hewing    thofe  thor  he    was  preparing,    in  Auguft 

that  are  incompofite,  and   refolving  2644,  a  new  edition,    in  which  he 

the  reft  into  their  faftors  or  coeffi-  would  have  corrected  the  trafiflation^ 

cients ;  fuppuhued  by  the  fame  Tho.  and  made  new  illuilrations.     Hede- 

Bfancker.       A   copy  of    this  bock,  figned  likewife  to  publilh  an  edition 

with  many  corrections  and  improve-  of  Apollonius's,    but  laid  it  afide  in 

ments  of  Dr.  Pell,    is  amongft  bis  May  1645,  at  the  defire  of  Golius^ 

papers  in  the  royal  fociety,     He  ds»  who  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of 

monftrated  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid  j  that   writer    from    an   Arabic   MS, 

which  piece  was  in  MS.  in  the  library  given  him  at  Aleppo  eighteen  years 

of  the  lord  Brereton  in  Chelhire  5  as  before.     Letters  of  Mr.  Pell  to  Sir 

likewife  Archimedes's  ^/^aiTr?,  and  Charles  Cavendifh,  in  the  royal  fo= 

the  greateft  part  of  Diop'hantus's  fix  eiety. 
books  of  arithmetic  j  of  which  au- 

PELLEGRINOTifaldi,  called  other  wife  PELEG  RING 
da  Bologna,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  the  fon  of  an  ar- 
chitect of  Milan,  and  had  fuch  a  genius  for  the  feiences,  that 
of  himfelf  he  defigned  ieveral  things  at  Rome  and  Bologna, 
and  became  one  of  the  beft  mafters  of  his  time  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  and  architecture,  both  civil  and  military.  He  firft 
jQiewed  his  capacity  at  Rome,  and  acquired  a  reputation  there  : 
but  whatever  fuccefs  his  works  had,  the  workman  was  very 
unfortunate,  either  for  that  he  did  not  know  what  price  ta 
let  on  his  pieces,  or  that  he  could  never  be  contented.  He 
was  fo  chagrin'd  at  his  ill  fortune,  that  he  would  often  be- 
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moan  it  ;  and   one  day  pope  Gregory  XIII.  going  out  at 
gate   Angelica  to  take  the  air,  and   happening  to  leave  the. 
common  road,  heard   a  c<  m plaining  voice,  which  feemed  to 
come  from  behind  a  bufh  ;    he  followed  it  by  little  and  little, 
till  he  faw  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  under  a  hedge.     Th« 
pope  came  up  to  him,  and   finding  it  was  Pellegrino,   afked 
him  why  he  complained   fo.     "   Your  holinefs  fees,  anfwers 
41   Pellegrino,    a   man   in  defpair  :    I   love  my  profefTion ;  I 
4C  fpare  no  pains  to  underfhnd  it :  I  work  with  alfiduity,  and 
46  endeavour  to  finifli  my  pieces   fo  much,  that  I  am  never 
44  fatisfied  with  what  I  have  done  ;  yet  all   my  pains  is  to  no 
purpofe.     I  am   fo   little  rewarded    for    it,  I    have  fcarce 
wherewithal  to  live.     Not  being  able  therefore  to  bear  this 
"  hard  luck,  I  wandered  hither  with  a  full  refolution  toftarve 
"  myfelf,  rather  than  endure  fo  great  mifery  any    longer." 
The  pope  chid  him   feverely;  and  having  at  length  brought 
him  to  himfelf,  promifed  him  his  affiftance  in  all  things :   and 
the  bufmefs  of  painting  not  turning  to  account,,  his  holinefa 
advifed  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  architeclure,  in  which  he  had 
already  {hewn  his  (kill,  giving  him   aflurances  he  would  em- 
ploy him  in  his  buildings.     Pellegrino  followed  the  advice, 
^nd  became  a  great  architect,  a  great  engineer,  and  built  fe- 
veral  itately  palaces,  v^htch  might  have  contented  him,  had  he 
been  n:ore  out  of  love  with  the  world  than  he  was.     Return- 
ing into  his  own  country,  cardinal  Borromeo  fent  for  him  to 
Pavia,  where  he  built  the  palace  de  Sapienza,  and  was  chofen 
by  the  citizens  of  Milan  to  be  fuperintendant  of  the  building 
they   were  about  to   add   to  their  cathedral  church.     From 
thence  Philip  II.  invited  him  to  Spain,  to  direcl  the  painting  and 
architecture  of  the  Efcuria).   He  painted  a  great  deal  there,  and 
fo  plcafcd  the  king,  that  his  majefty  gave  him  a  purfe  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  honoured   him   with  the  title 
of  marquis.     Pellegrino,  loaden  with  riches  and  honour,  re- 
turned to  Milan,  and  died  theie  in  the  beginning  of  the  pon- 
Be  Piles,     tificaie  of  Clement  Vlli.  at  the  age  of  about  threefcore  and 
ten. 

FELLEGRJNO  of  Modena,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
b;cd  under  Raphael,  who  worked,  with  other  difciples  of  that 
inimitable  mailer,  in  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican,  and  made 
feveral  pictures  of  his  own  at  Rome.  After  Raphael's 
death  he  returned  to  Modena,  and  followed  his  bufmefs  with 
induftry  and  fuccefs  till  his  death,  which  was  occafioned  by 
feme  wounds  which  he  received  in  endeavouring  to  refcue 

his 
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bis  fon,  who  had  committed  a  murder  in  one  of  the  public  De  Piles, 
ftreets  of  that  city. 

PEMBROKE  (Thomas)  a  good  Englifli  painter,  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Larroon3  whofe  manner  he  imitated;  he  performed 
well  both  in  portraits  and  hiftory.  He  painted  feveral  pic- 
tures for  the  earl  of  Bath,  in  conjunction  with  one  Mr. 
Woodfield,  a  difciple  of  Fuller.  Mr.  Pembroke  died  in 
London,  in  the  twenty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

PENN  (William)  an  illuftrious  perfoji  among  the  quakers, 
and  founder  cf  the  flourifhing  colony  of  Penfylvania  in  North- 
America,  was  the  foxn  of  Sir  Willian  Penn,  knight,  admiral 
of  Fngiand,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of  Ja- 
maica. To  give  fome  little  account  of  Sir  Wiliiarn,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  fon,  we  find  from  his  epitaph  in  RedclifFe 
church  in  Briftol,  that  he  was  born  at  Briftol  in  1621,  of  an 
ancient  family  ;  addi6ied  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs  ; 
made  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  rear-admiral  of  Ire- 
land at  twenty  three;  vice  admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-five; 
admiral  to  the  Straits  at  twenty-nine  ;  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land at  thirty-one,  and  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at 
thirty  two.  Whence  returning  in  1655,  ^e  was  ma^e  a 
parliament-man  for  the  town  of  Wey mouth  ;  in  1660,  com- 
miflioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  fort 
and  town  of  Kinfale,  vice  admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  that  provincial  council;  in  1664,  chief  commander 
under  the  duke  of  York,  in  that  fignal  and  fuccefsful  fight 
with  the  Dutch  fleet.  Then  he  took  leave  of  the  fea,  but 
continued  flill  his  other  employs  till  1669,  when  through 
bodily  infirmities  he  withdrew  to  Wanftead  in  Eflex,  and 
there  died  the  i6th  of  December  1670.  In  Thurioe's  ftate-  Vol.  iv.  p, 
papers,  there  are  minutes  of  his  proceedings  in  America,  not28* 
mentioned  on  his  monument,  which  he  delivered  to  Oliver 
Cromwell's  council  in  September  1655.  He  arrived  at  Portf- 
mouth  in  Auguft,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  Cromwell,  who 
returned  him  no  anfwer :  and  upon  his  firft  appearing  before 
the  c<  uncil,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  leaving  his 
command  without  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the  army  ;  but  foon 
after  difcharged. 

His  fon  William,  the  fubjecl  of  the  prefent  article,  was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Catherine  near  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, the  1 4th  of  October  1644,  and  educated  at  the  fchool 
«f  ChigweU  in  EfTejci  4<  where,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  fays 
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e*  Mr.  Wood,  being  retired  in  a  chamber  alone,  he  was  fo 
"  fuddenly  furprifed  with  an  inward  comfort,  and  (as  he 
"  thought)  an  external  glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  many 
"  times  faid,  how  from  that  time  he  had  the  feal  of  divinity 
"  and  immortality;  that  there  was  alfo  a  God,  and  that  the 
*<  foul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  his  divine  communi- 
<fi  cations.'3  Mr.  Penn  fays  himfelf,  in  his  Travels,  that 
"  the  Lord  firft  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth  year  of 
4C  his  age,  anno  1656;  and  that,  betwixt  that  and  the  fif- 
66  teenth,  the  Lord  viiited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  impref- 
*e  fions  of  himfelf."  Afterwards  he  went  to  a  private  fchool 
on  Tower-Hill,  and  had  likewife  the  advantage  of  a  domef- 
tic  tutor.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Chrift- Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
and  delighted  much  in  manly  fports  at  times  of  recreation  : 
but  mean  while  being  influenced  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  quaker,  he  and  fome  other  ftudents  withdrew 
from  the  national  form  of  worfhip,  and  held  private  meet- 
ings, where  they  prayed  and  preached  among  themfelves. 
This  giving  great  oftence  to  the  governors  of  the  univerfity, 
Mr.  Penn  was  fined  for  non- conformity ;  and  continuing  {till 
zealous  in  his  religious  exerciies,  was  at  length  expelled  his 
college. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  feverely  treated  by  his  fa- 
ther on  the  fame  account  :  he  fays,  that  "  he  was  whipped, 
"  beaten,  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  him  in  1662."  The 
father's  paflion  however  abating,  Mr.  Penn  was  fent  to 
France,  in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  quality,  where  he 
continued  a  confiderable  time,  and  returned  well  (killed  in 
the  French  language,  and  with  a  very  polite  and  courtly  be- 
haviour. Then  he  was  admitted  of  Lincolns-Tnn,  with  a 
view  of  fiudying  the  law,  and  there  continued  till  the  plague 
broke  out  in  1665;.  In  1666,  his  father  committed  to  his 
care  a  confiderabie  efiate  in  Ireland,  which  occafioned  his 
refidence  in  that  kingdom  j  where,  inflead  of  frequenting  the 
amufenients  of  the  place,  he  fell  into  a  ferious  and  retired 
\vay  of  living  ;  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  above  mention- 
ed Thomas  Loe  at  Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profefs  himfelf 
publicly  a  quaker. '  Other  reafons,  as  we  learn  from  Wood, 
were  then  affigned  for  his  profefEon  j  a?,  the  lofs  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  a  fine  young  lady  at  Dublin;  or,  as  fome  faid,  becaufe 
lie  refuied  to  fight  a  duel  :  but  he  was  doubtlefs  rivetted  in  it 
throughly,  before  his  journey  to  Ireland*  He  now  attended 
fheir  meetings  conflantiy  :  in  one  of  which,  at  Cork  in  No- 
r  i66y?  he,  with  juany  others^  was  apprehended  and 
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imprifoned  ;  but  upon  writing  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
was  foon  after  difcharged.  His  father,  hearing  of  his  having 
embraced  quakerifm,  fent  for  him  to  England  ;  and  finding 
him  too  much  fixed  to  be  brought  to  a  compliance  with  the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  feemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with 
him  in  other  refpe&s,  provided  he  would  be  uncovered  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  himfelf.  Mr.  Penn 
betook  himfelf  to  fupplication  and  fafting,  to  know  the  divine 
will  and  pleafure  upon  this  head  ;  after  which,  refufing  to 
comply,  he  was  by  his  father  turned  out  of  doors  a  fecond 
time,  who  yet  retained  fo  much  fatherly  affedtion  for  him,  as 
fecretly  to  endeavour  his  difcharge,  whenever  he  was  impri- 
foned for  frequenting  the  quakers  meetings. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  among  the  quakers;  and 
the  fame  year  publifhed  his  firft  piece,  with  this  title, 
"  Truth  exalted  :  in  a  fhort  but  fure  teftimony  againft  all 
ct  thofe  Religions,  Faiths,  and  Worfhips,  that  have  been 
'*  formed  and  followed  in  the  darknefs  of  Apoftacy;  and 
"  for  that  glorious  light,  which  is  now  rifen  and  fhines  forth 
"  in  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  the  defpifed  Quakers,  as  the 
"  alone  good  old  Way  of  Life  and  Salvation.  Prefented  to 
"  Princes,  Priefts,  and  People,  that  they  may  repent,  be- 
"  lieve,  and  obey.  By  William  Penn,  whom  Divine  Love 
"  conftrains  in  an  holy  contempt  to  trample  on  Egypt's 
c<  glory,  not  fearing  the  King's  wrath,  having  beheld  the 
"  Majefty  of  Him  who  is  invifible."  The  fame  year  he 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  pieces ;  and  being  difcharged  after 
feven  months  imprifonment,  went  in  1669  to  Ireland, 
where  he  preached  among  the  quakers,  and  continued  to 
write  in  defence  of  his  new  religion.  Returning  to  England, 
and  the  conventicle  act  prohibiting  the  meetings  of  diflenters 
under  fevere  penalties,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  in 
Auguft  1670,  for  preaching  in  Grace- Church  Street :  but, 
being  tried  for  that  offence  at  the  Old  Baily,  was  acquitted 
bv  the  jury.  On  the  i6th  of  September  the  fame  year,  his 
father  died  ;  and  being  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  left  him 
an  eftate  of  1500  1.  per  annum,  in  England  and  Ireland. 
About  this  time  he  held  a  public  difpute,  concerning  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  Divine  Light,  with  Mr.  Jeremy  Ives,  an 
Anabaptift  teacher,  at  Weft-Wicomb  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  5th  of  February  1670-71,  he  was  committed  again  to 
Newgate  for  preaching  publicly,  where  he  continued  fix 
months.  After  his  difcharge,  he  went  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, but  feems  not  to  have  made  any  flay. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1672,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  formerly  of  Darling  in  SufTex,  who  had 
been  killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  the  liege  of  Bamber ;  and 
foon  after  his  marriage,  fettled  with  his  family  at  Rickmerf- 
worth  in  Hertfordfhire.  He  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
publifh  variety  of  trades,  as  he  found  it  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  quakerifm.  In  1677,  ne  travelled  again  into 
Holland  and  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  the  New  Light ; 
and  had  frequent  converfations  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  fitter  to  the  princefs 
Sophia,  grandmother  to  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The 
princefs  Elizabeth  was  a  great  admirer  of  philofophy  and 
poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  letters  to  Mr.  Penn,  which  he  in- 
ferted  in  his  Travels,  publifhed  in  1694,  8vo. 

In  1 68 1,  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fervices 
of  Sir  William  Penn,  and  fundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the 
crown  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  "ranted  Mr.  Penn  and  his 

;  ^ 

heirs,  by  letters-patent,  the   province  lying  on  the  weft-fide 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  North-America,  and  made  them  ab- 
folute  proprietors  and  governors  of  that  country.     The  name 
too  was  changed  in  honour  of  Mr.  Penn,  from  that  of  the 
New  Netherlands  to  that  of  Penfylvania,  it  having  been  a 
fylva,  or  country   overgrown    with  woods.     Upon   this,  he 
publilhed  <c  A  Brief  Account  .of  the  Province  of  Penfylvania/' 
1681,  folio;  with  the  king's  patent,  and  other  papers,  de- 
fcribing  the  country  and   its  produce,  propofmg  an  eafy  pur- 
chafe  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch  as  were 
inclined   to  remove  thither.     He  drew  up  likewife,  "  The 
fundamental  Conftitutions  of   Penfylvania,"  in  twenty  four 
articles;  and  alfo,  "  The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Penfylvania."     Many  fingle  pcrfons,  and   fome 
families  out  of  England  and  Wales,  went  over ;  and   having 
made  and  improved  their  plantations  to  good  advantage,  the 
governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the  new  planters  from  the  native 
Indians,  appointed  commiffioners  to   confer  with  them  about 
land,  and  to  confirm  a  league  of  peace,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.     In   Auguft  1682,  he  embarked    for  Penfylvania, 
accompanied   by  many  perfons,  efpecially  quakers ;  and  dur- 
ing his  ahode  there,  took  all  proper  meafures  to  caufe  his  in- 
fant colony  to  thrive  and  flourifh.     He  planned  his  new  town 
of  Philadelphia  in   the   mcft  elegant  manner.     It  confifts  of 
eight  ftreets  of  two  miles    and  fixteen  ftreets  of  one  mile  each 
In  length,  cutting'  each  other  at  right  angles,  with   proper 
fpaces  for  public  buildings.     Mr.  Penn  caufed  u  An  Ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  newly  laid  out,  with  a  Portraiture  or  Platform  there- 
of," to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his  IC  Letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  the  Province  of  Penr 
fylvania,  refiding  in  London,  containing  a  general  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  faid  Province,  its  foil,  air,  water,"  &c.  London, 
1682.  The  year  before,  he  had  been  elecled  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

He  returned  to  England   in  Auguft  1684;  and  James  II. 
coming  foon  after  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  into  a  very 
great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Majefty.     He  had  indeed  en- 
joyed the  fame  while  that  king  was  duke  of  York ;  and  this 
expofed  him  fo  ftrongly  to  the  imputation  of  being  fecretly  a 
papift,  that  even  Tillotfon  fufpecled  him.     They  had  a  cor- 
refpondence  upon  this  head,  which  is  printed  in  Penn's  Life; 
the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Tillotfon  owned  himfelf  "  fully 
*6  fatisfied,  that  there  was  no  juft  ground  for  that  fufpicion, 
<c  and   therefore  did  heartily  beg  his  pardon  for  it."     Not- 
withllanding   this,  throughout  king  James's  reign,  u  many 
"  fufpecled,  fays  Burnet,  that  William  Penn  was  a  conceal-  Hift.  Of 
<c  ed  papift.     It  is  certain  he  was  much  with   Father  Petre,  own  Times, 
^  and  was  particularly  trufted  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland.     In  vo1* 
"  1686,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  perfuade  the  prince  of 
tc  Orange  to  come  into  king  James's  meafures,  and  had  two 
<c  or  three  long  audiences  of  him   upon  that  fubjecl: : — but 
"  his  negotiation  with  the  prince  had  no  efFec~t.     He  was, 
"  adds  Burnet,  a  talking,  vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in 
6<  the  king's  favour.     He  had  fuch   an  opinion  of  his  own 
cc  faculty  of  perfuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  ftand 
*'  before  it ;  though  he  was  fingular  in  that  opinion  ;  for  he 
<c  had  a  tedious  lufcious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome 
ic  a  man's  reafon,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience." 

At  the  Revolution,  being  fufpecled  of  difafFe&ion  to  the 
government,  and  looked  upon  as  a  papift  or  jefuit,  under  the 
malk  of  a  quaker,  he  was  examined  before  the  privy-council 
in  December  1688,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  ap- 
pearance the  firft  day  of  the  next  term,  which  was  then  con- 
tinued to  Eafter  term,  on  the  laft  day  of  which  he  was  dif- 
charged.  In  1690,  when  the  French  fleet  threatned  a  de- 
fcent  on  England,  he  was  again  examined  before  the  coun- 
cil, upon  an  accufation  of  correfponding  with  the  late  king 
James  II.  and  was  held  upon  bail  for  fome  time,  but  dif- 
charged  in  Trinity  term.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the 
fame  year,  and  Burnet  reprefents  him  as  deeply  involved  in 
the  plot  with  lord  Frefton  and  others,  in&mwch  that  he  was 
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deprived  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governor  for  Pen- 
fylvania, till  upon  his  vindication  of  himfelf,  he  was  reftored 
to  his  right  of  government.  He  defigned  now  to  go  over  a 
fecond  time  to  Penfylvania,  and  published  Propofals  in  print  for 
another  fettlement  there,  when  a  frefh  accufation  appeared 
againft  him,  backed  with  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller, 
who  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  parliament  a  notorious 
impoftor,  a  cheat,  and  falfe  accufer.  A  warrant  was  granted 
for  Mr.  Penn's  apprehenfion,  which  he  narrowly  efcaped  at 
his  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral,  on  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1690;  upon  which  he  concealed  himfelf  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  during  his  recefs  wrote  feveral  pieces.  At 
the  end  of  1693,  through  the  intereft  of  lord  Somers  and 
others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, when  he  reprefented  his  innocence  fo  effectually,  that  he 
was  acquitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  February  1693-4,  he  marricer  another,  the 
daughter  of  a  Briftol  merchant,  in  March  1695-6,  by  whom 
he  had  four  fons  and  one  daughter  ;  and  the  month  after,  his 
eldeft  fon  by  his  former  wife  died  of  a  confumption,  in  his 
twenty-fir!!:  year.  In  1697,  there  being  a  bill  depending  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  againft  Blafphemy,  he  prefented  to  the 
Houfe,  *«  A  Caution  requifite  in  the  Confederation  of  that 
Bill:"  In  which  he  advifed,  that  the  word  BLASPHEMY 
might  be  fo  explained,  as  that  no  ambiguous  interpretation 
might  give  cccafion  to  malicious  perfons  to  profecute,  under 
that  name,  whatever  they  fhould  be  pleafed  to  call  fo  :  but 
the  bill  was  dropped.  In  April  1698,  he  fet  out  from  Briftol, 
\vhere  he  then  lived,  for  Ireland  ;  and,  the  winter  following, 
refuted  at  Briftol.  In  Auguft  1699,  he  embarked  with  his 
family  for  Penfylvania ;  but,  during  his  abfence,  fume  per- 
form endeavoured  to  undermine  both  his  and  other  proprie- 
tary governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpofe  was  brought 
into  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  His  friends,  the  proprietors  and 
adventurers  then  in  England,  immediately  reprefented  the 
hardship  of  their  cafe  to  the  parliament,  folliciting  time  for 
his  return  to  anfwer  for  himfelf,  and  accordingly  preffing  him 
to  come  over  as  foon  as  pofiible  -,  he,  feeing  it  neceffary  to 
comply,  fummoned  an  afTembly  at  Philadelphia;  to  whom, 
on  the  I5th  of  September  1701,  he  made  a  fpeech,  declaring 
the  reafons  of  his  leaving  them  ;  and  the  next  day  took  fhip- 
ping  for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, After  his  return,  the  bill,  which^  through  the  fol- 
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iicitations  of  his  friends  had  been  poftponed  the  laft  feflions  of 
parliament,  was  wholly  laid  afide. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was 
in  great  favour  with  her,  and  often  at  court;  and  for  his 
conveniency  took  lodgings,  firft  at  Kenfington,  afterwards  at 
Knightfbridge,  where  he  refided  till  1706,  and  then  rejnoved 
with  his  family  to  a  convenient  houfe  about  a  mile  from 
Brentford.  In  1707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law-fuit  with  the 
executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  formerly  been  his  fteward  j 
but  his  caufe,  though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  was  at- 
tended with  fuch  circumfhnces,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
did  not  think  proper  to  relieve  him  ;  upon  which  account  he 
was  obliged  to  live  in  the  Old  Baily,  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet,  till  the  matter  in  difpute  was  accommodated.  Then 
it  feems  to  have  been,  that  he  mortgaged  the  province  of 
Penfylvania  for  6600  1.  In  1710,  the  air  of  London  not 
agreeing  with  his  declining  conftitution,  he  took  a  feat 
at  Rufhcomb  near  Twyford  in  Buckinghamfhire,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1712,  he  was  feized  at 
diftant  times  with  three  feveral  fits,  fuppofed  to  be  apoplectic; 
by  the  laft  of  which  his  understanding  and  memory  were  fo 
impaired,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  public  aclion  for  the 
future.  He  did  not  die,  however,  till  the  3Oth  of  July  1718, 
in  his  feventy  fourth  year,  when  he  was  buried  at  Jordans  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  -his  former  wife,  and  feveral  of  his 
family,  had  been  buried. 

He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  things.     Dr.  Henry  More  has 
faid,  that  our  author,  in  his  piece,  intitled,  «  No  Crofs  No  f 
Crown/*  has  treated  the  fubjeft  of  a  future  life,  and  the  im-  v.ii.p. 
mortality  of  the  foul,  with  a  force  and  fpirit  equal  to  moft 
writers :  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Penn,  concerning  baptifm 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  fome  ufages  of  the  quakers,  he  Ward's  Life 
remarks,  that  "  he  had  perufed  forne  of  Mr.  Penn's  writ-  °fpj;-Hen- 
*'  ings,  and  met  with  feveral  excellent  paflages  in  them,  that  J;  311. 
"  are  very  expreilive  of  a  vigorous  refentment  and  experience  1710,  8vo, 
*£  of  what  appertains  to  life  and  hoiinefs."     All  his  works 
were  collected  together,  and   printed  at  London,  1726,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to 
them.     One  of  the  hardeft  adverfaries  he  had  was  George 
Keith,  once  of  his  perfcafion,  who  publifhed  "  The  Deifm 
of  William  Penn  and  his  Brethren,  deftru&ive  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  Rdigiorij  expofed  and  plainly  laid  open,"  London  1699, 
Svo." 

PENNI 
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PENNI  (Giovanln  Francifco)  firnamed  II  Fattore,  given 
him  on  account  of  his  good  hufbandry  in  managing  Raphael's 
expences,  when  he  lived  with  him,  which  was  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  Julio  Romano  being  his  fellow-difciple.  He 
was  very  fkilfiil,  efpecially  in  defigning.  He  has  done  a  great 
ipany  things  from  Raphael's  thoughts,  which  pafs  for  that 
matter's  own,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chigi,  as  one  may 
obferve  by  examining  them  with  attention.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular inclination  for  landikips ;  with  which  his  genius  con- 
curring, he  painted  very  vveli3  and  enriched  them  with  fair 
buildings- 

»_? 

After  Raphael's  death,  he  affociated  with  Julio  Romano, 
and  Picrino  del  Vaga.  Thefe  three  finished  what  Raphael 
left  imperfect ;  as  well  the  hiftory  of  Conftantine,  as  other 
V/orks  in  the  palace  of  Belvedere.  But  this  triumvirate  fe- 
parated,  on  occafion  of  a  copy  that  the  pope  would  have  to 
be  done  of  the  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  which  was  de- 
iigned  for  the  court  of  France.  Upon  this  reparation,  Fattore 
went  to  Naples,  intending  to  work  for  the  marquis  del  Vafto; 
but  his  conftitution  being  very  delicate  and  tender,  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  do  much  there.  He  died  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  anno  1528.  He  had  a  brother  called  Luca 
Penni,  who  worked  a  while  with  Pierino  del  Vaga  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, at  Genoa,  and  other  places  of  Italy.  He  went 
thence  into  England,  where  he  did  feveral  things  for  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  for  fome  merchants.  He  was  alfo  employ- 
ed by  Fjantis  I.  at  Fontainbleau,  and  at  laft  applied  himfelf 
to  graving. 

PERIZONIUS  (James)  a  very  learned  German,  was  of 
a  family  originally  of  Teutorp,  a  fmaJl  town  in  Weitphalia  : 
their  name  was  Voorbrock  ;  but  being  changed  for  Perizo- 
nius,  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import,  by  one  who  publilli- 
ed  an  Epithalamium  with  this  name  fubfcribed,  it  was  re- 
tained by  the  learned  part  of  the  family  ever  after  ;  while  the 
reft,  who  followed  other  profeflions,  kept  the  ancient  name 
of  Voorbrock.  Anthony  Perizonius  was  rector  of  the  fchool 
of  Dam,  profeflbr  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental  languages,  firfl: 
at  Ham,  and  afterwards  at  Deventer  ;  at  which  laft  place  he 
died  in  1672,  in  his  forty-fixth  year.  He  publifhed  in  1660, 
in  I2mo,  a  learned  treatife,  intitled,  De  Ratione  ftudii  Theo- 
logici. 

James  Perizonius,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Anthony,  was  born  at 
pani  the  5.6th  of  October  1651  3  and  flu.died  firft  under  Gif- 
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eert  Cuper  at  Deventer,  and  was  afterward,  in  1671,  remov- 
ed to  U'recht,  where  he   attended   the  lectures  of   the  excel- 
lent Grsevias.     His  father  defigned  him  for  the  ftudy  of  di- 
vinity and  the  miniftry ;  but,  dying  in  1672,  left  our  author 
to  purfue  his  natural  inclination  and  tafte,  which  lay  towards 
polite  learning,  hiftcry,  and  antiquity.     With  this  view,  he 
went  in  1674  to  Leyden,  where  he  continued  his  ftudies  un- 
<3cr  Theodore  Ryckius,  profeiTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  in 
that  city.     He  became  afterwards  rector  of  the  Latin  fchool 
at  Delft  j  and  was  in   that  fituation,  when,  in  1681,  he  ac- 
cepted the  profefforfhip  of  hiftory  and  eloquence,  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Franeker.     His  great  repu- 
tation made  this   univeriity   fiourifli,  on   which   account  his 
ftipend.was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  crowns. 
Ryckius  dying  in  1690,  Perizonius  was  offered  the  vacant 
profefforfhip ;  but  the  curators  of  Franeker  engaged  him   to 
continue  with  them,  by  adding  another  hundred  crowns  to 
his  ftipend.     He  left  them  however  in   1693,  and  went  to 
Leyden,  to  fill   the  place  of  profefibr  of  hiftory,  eloquence, 
and  the  Greek  language;  and  in  this  employment  continued 
till  his  death,     He  was  a  perfon  of  incredible  diligence,  as 
well  as  exadtnefs  ;  for,  though  he  wrote  much,  yet  he  never 
committed  any  thing  to  the  prefs,  without  having  revifed  and 
examined   it,     Exceflive   application   to   ftudy  fhortened  his 
life  ;  for,  being  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  taking  no  care 
to  ftrengthen  it  by  exercife,  a  flow  fever  at  length  crept  upon 
him,  and   never  quitted  him,  till  it  had  put  an  end  to  him. 
He  died  the  6th   of  April  15175  and  left  a  will  that  favoured 
a  little  of  that  fantafcicalnefs  and   whim,  which  is  too  apt  to 
infect  the  learned  in  their  retirements.     He  ordered,  that  as 
f  en  as  he  fhould  expire,  his  body  fhould    be  dreffed    in   his 
cloaths,  then  fct   up   in  a  chair,  and  that  a  beard  (hould    be 
made    for   him.     Some  fay  this    was    done,  that   a   painter 
might    finilh    his    piclure,    already    begun,    in    order   to    be 
placed  over  the  manufcripts  and  books  which  he  left  to  the 
univerfity  library  :  but  whatever  "was  the  motive,  the  thing 
was  ridiculous   and   unworthy  of  his   character.     He   was  a 
man  of  a  good  rnien,  well  made,  of  a  grave  and  ferious  air, 
and  far  from  any   thing  of  pedantry  and  affectation  :  and   fo 
niodeft,  that  he  never  ipake  of  himfelf  and  his  writings,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  afked  about  them.     He   had  a  great  judg- 
ment, a  £ood  memory,  and  profound   erudition.     He  would 
never  marry,  becaufe  he  had  no  mind  that  his  ftudies  fliould 
be  interrupted, 

He 
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He  publifhed  a  great  many  works  in  Latin,  relating  to  hif- 
tory,  antiquities,  and  claflical  literature ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  thefif :  i.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  eruditio  :  an  inaugural 
©ration,  at  his  being  inftalled  profeflbr  of  Franeker  in  1681. 
2.  Animadverfiones  Hiftoricae,  1685,  8vo.  This  work  is 
employed  in  correcting  the  miftakes  of  hiflorians  and  critics, 
and  fhews  great  exa&nefs  and  learning.  3.  Q.  Curtius  in  in- 
tegrum  reftitutus,  etvindicatus  ab  immodica  atque  acerba  ni- 
mis  crifi  viri  clariffimi  Joannis  Clerici,  1703,  8vo.  To  this 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
Choifee.  4.  Rerum  per  Europam  faeculo  fexto-decimo 
maxime  geftarum  Commentarii  Hiftorici,  1710,  8vo.  5. 
Origines  ^Egyptiacse  et  Babylonicae,  1711,  in  two  volumes 
I2mo.  This  work  is  levelled  againft  the  Chronological  Syf- 
tems  of  Ufler,  Capellus,  Pezron,  but  efpecially  of  Sir  John 
Marfliam.  Perizonius  wrote  alfo  feveral  diflertations  upon 
particular  points  of  antiquity,  which  would  have  done  no 
fmall  credit  to  the  collections  of  Grsevius  and  Gronovius. 
He  published  an  edition  of  /Elian,  corrected  from  the  manu- 
fcripts,  and  illuftrated  with  notes,  in  1701,  8vo.  James 
Gronovius  having  attacked  a  paflage  in  his  notes,  a  contro- 
verfy  enfued,  which  degenerated  at  length  into  fuch  perfonal 
abufe,  that  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  thought 
proper  to  interpofe,  and  put  a  flop  to  it  by  their  authority. 
He  wrote  alfo  large  notes  upon  San61ii  Minerva,  five  decaufis 
linguae  Latinse  Commentarius :  the  bell  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1714,  8vo. 

PERRAULT  (Claude)  an  eminent  Frenchman,  was  the 
Niceron       ^on  °^  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1613. 
tcme  xxxiii,  He  was  bred  a  phyfician,  but  praciifed  only  among  his  rela- 
tionss  his  friends,  and  the  poor,     rfe  difcovered  early  a  par- 
ticular tafte  for  the  fciences  and   fine  arts ;  of  which  he  ac- 
quired a  very  confummate  knowledge,  without  the  alliftance 
of  a  mailer,     He  was  fkiiled  in  architecture,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  mathematics.,  phyfics,  and  ail  thofe  arts  which  relate  to 
defigning  and  mechanics.     He  excelled  efpecialiy  in  the  fir  ft 
ofthefe,  and  was  one  of  the  greateft  architects  France  ever 
produced.     Lewis  XIV.   had  a  great  and  noble  tafle  for  ar- 
chitecture, and  fent  for  Bernini  from  Rome,  and  other  archi- 
tects ;  but  Perrault  was  preferred  to  them  all.     The  entrance 
into  the  Louvre,  which  was  defigned  by  him,  is*  fays  Vol- 
Slede  (?e     tair*,  *'  One  of  the  moft  auguft  monuments  of  architecline 
Louis  XIV.  "  in  the  world. — We  fometimes,  adds  he,  go  a  great  way 
chap,  27-     «<-  ja  fearch  of  what  we  have  at  home.     There  is  not  one  of 

44  the 
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«  the  palaces  at  Rome,  whofe  entrance  is  comparable  to  this 
te  of  the  Louvre  ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  Perraulr, 
«<  whom  Boileau  has  attempted  to  turn  into  ridicule." 
Thefe  two  great  men  had  a  terrible  quarrel  for  a  long  time ; 
and  the  refentment  of  Boileau  carried  him  fo  far,  as  to  deny 
Perrault  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  thofe  great  defigns  in 
architecture,  that  pafled  for  his.  Perrault  had  laid  fomething 
againft  Boileau's  Satires,  as  if  certain  paflages  in  them  re- 
flected upon  the  king  :  he  alfo  joined  with  his  brother  Charles 
in  fupporting  the  moderns,  while  Boileau  was  general  for  the 
ancients:  and  both  thefe  things  together  drew  the  poetical 
vengeance  of  Boileau  upon  him.  They  were  however  recon- 
ciled at  length  ;  and  Boileau  acknowledged  Perraalt  to  be  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  very  learned  in  matters  relating  to 
phyfics  and  the  fine  arts. 

Monf.  Colbert,  who  loved  architecture,  and  was  ready  to 
fupply  all  means  for  the  bringing  it  to  perfection,  put  him  upon 
translating  Vitruvius  into  French,  and  illuftrating  it  with 
notes;  which  he  did,  and  published  it  in  1673,  folio,  with 
figures.  Perrault  was  fuppofed  to  have  fucceeded  in  this 
work  beyond  all  that  went  before  him,  who  were  either  archi- 
tects without  learning,  or  learned  men  without  any  fkill  in 
architecture.  Perrault  was  both  an  architect  and  a  learned 
man,  and  had  a  great  knowledge  of  all  thofe  things  relating 
to  architecture,  of  which  Vitruvius  fpeaks,  as  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  mechanics,  &c.  He  had  fo  extraordinary  a  genius  for 
mechanics,  that  he  invented  the  machines,  by  which  thofe 
flones  of  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  front  of  the 
Louvre  is  formed,  were  raifed.  He  had  a  fine  hand  at  de- 
fjgniwg  and  drawing  models ;  and  the  connoifleurs  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  originals  done  *by  himfelf,  from  whence  the 
figures  for  his  Vitruvius  were  taken,  were  more  exact  and 
finifhed  than  the  copper-plates  themfelves,  although  thefe  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  A  fecond  edition  erf  his  Vitruvius, 
revifed.  corrected,  and  augmented,  was  printed  at  Paris, 
1684,  in  folio. 

When  the  academy  of  fciences  was  edablifhed,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  its  firft  members,  and  was  chiefly  depended  up- 
on in  what  related  to  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy.  He 
£>ave  proofs  of  his  great  knowledge  in  theie,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  feveral  works :  among  which  were,  Memoires  pour 
fervir  a  1'  hiiroire  naturelle  des  animaux,  printed  in  1676, 
folio,  with  figures  3  Eflais  de  Phifique,  in  four  volumes  I2mo, 
the  three  firfr.  of  which  came  out  in  1680,  an.J  the  fourth  in 
2688  j  Recueil  de  plulieurs  machines  de  nouvelle  invention, 
4  1700, 
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1700,  4to,  &c.  He  died  the  9th  of  O£lober  1688,  aged  fe- 
venty-five.  Although  he  had  never  pra6Hfe<*  phyfic  in  any- 
public  way,  yet  the  faculty  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  fkill,  and  efteem  for  the  man, 
that  after  his  death  they  defired  his  pi&ure  of  his  heirs,  and 
placed  it  in  their  public  fchools  with  that  of  Farnelius,  Rio- 
lanus,  and  others,  who  had  done  honour  to  their  profefiion. 

PERRAULT  (Charles)  the  brother  of  Claude,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1 626,  and  difcovered  early  a  greater  genius  for 
letters  than  his  brother,  and  as  great  a  one  for  the  fciences 
,  an(j  £ne  arts,  which  he  cultivated  under  his  directions.  The 
minifter  Colbert  chofe  him  for  his  firft  clerk  of  the  buildings, 
of  which  himfelf  was  fuperintendant,  and  afterwards  made 
him  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  under  him.  Perrault 
employed  his  whole  intereft  and  credit  with  him,  to  make 
arts  and  fciences  fiourifli :  he  diftinguimed  and  recommended 
thofe  who  excelled  in  each  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  him,  that  the 
academies  of  painting,  fculpturc,  and  architecture,  were 
formed.  He  was  one  of  the  fiid  members  of  the  academy  of 
the  belles  lettres  and  inscriptions,  and  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1671.  He  was  very  ufeful  to  the  men 
of  letters  who  frequented  his  levee,  and  (hewed  him  great  re- 
fpe£t  as  long  as  his  prote6lor  lived  ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Colbert  in  1683,  and  when  the  effecls  of  envy  took  place,  he 
was  ftrangely  negle61ed  by  them.  He  fpent  the  next  twenty 
years  in  retirement,  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  reading 
and  writing  books.  He  pub!i(hed  various  works,  upon  dif- 
ferent fubjecfls,  in  veife  and  profe.  Ke  had  an  agreeable 
manner  of  writing  in  profe,  though  fomewhat  negligent ;  and 
his  poetry  is  not  deftitute  of  invention  and  imagination,  tho* 
it  is  not  correct  enough  to  eftablifii  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  poem,  intided,  La  Peinture,  printed  firft  in 
1668,  and  afterwards  in  the  collection  of  his  mifcellaneous 
works  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1675,  410,  was  univerfally  ad- 
mired and  fpoken  well  of;  and  even  Boileau  himfelf  could 
not  forbear  doing  juftice  to  it. 

In  1688,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  entitled,  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  le  Grand,  "  The  Age  of  Lewis  the  Great :"  which 
was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  a  war  with  all  the  learned.  In  this 
he  had  fet  the  modern  authors  aboye  the  ancient,  and  by  that 
would  of  courfe  appear  (hocking  to  the  majority,  who  con- 
fidered  the  ancients  as  fuperior  in  every  fpecies  of  ccmpofi- 
tion.  Boileau  was  prefent  at  the  academy,  when  this  poem 
was  read  there  in  1687,  and  greatly  difgufkd  j  yet  took  no 

farther 
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farther  notice  of  it,  than  anfwering  it  by  an  epigram,  as  did 
alfo  Menage  in  another,  which  Perrault  replied  to  in  a  letter. 
Perrault  reprinted  it  the  lame  year,  and  added  to  it  his  Paral- 
lele  des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes,  in  regard  to   arts   and  fci- 
ences.     A   fecond   volume    of  Parallels    appeared    in    1690, 
where  the  fubjeft   of  their  eloquence  is  confidered  ;  a  third, 
in  1692,    to  determine   their   poetical   merit ;    ?.nd  a   fourth 
in  169'},  which  treats  of  their  aftronomy,  geography,  navi- 
gation, manner  of  warring,  philofophy,  mufic,  medicine,  &c. 
I2mo.     In  the  third  volume,  which  relates  to  poetry,  Per- 
rault had  not  only   equalled   the  modern  poets  with  the  an* 
cient,  and  particularly  Boileau,  but  had  alfo  fet  up  Chapelain, 
Quinault,  Cotin,  and  other  French  poets,  whom  Boileau  in 
his  Satires  had  treated  with  contempt  5  intimating  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Boileau's  treatment  of  them. 
Boileau,  who  was  always  a  paflionate  admirer  of  the  ancients, 
was  hurt  with  acomparifon  fomuch  to  their  difadvantage,  and 
was  now  refolved  to  do  fomething  more  than  write  epigrams  in 
their  behalf.   He  was  more  particularly  determined  to  this  by  a 
fpeechof  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  one  day  told  Racine,  that 
he  would  go  to  the  French  academy,  and  write  upon  Boileau's 
feat,  Tu  dors,    Brutus,  "  Thou  fleepeft,  Brutus."     What 
Boileau  wrote  againft  Perrault,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Reflexi- 
ons Critique  fur  Longin.     They  were  reconciled  however  in 
1699;  and    Boileau   wrote  him  a  letter  upon  the  occafion, 
which  is  printed  in  his  works.     Voltaire  fays,  with  regard  tosieclede 
this  famous  controverfy,  which  by  the  way  was  carried  on  at  Louis  XIV. 
the  fame  time  here  in  England  by  Sir  William  Temple  andtom* 
other?,    that    "  Perrault  has  been  reproached  with   having 
<e  found  too  many  faults  with  the  ancients,  but  that  his  great 
"  fault  was,  the  having  criticifed  them  injudicioufly." 

After  this  troublefome  affair  was  ended,  Perrault  applied 
himfelf  to  draw  up  hiftorical  eloges  of  feveral  great  men  in 
the  jyth  century,  which  he  pubiifhed  with  their  portraits 
from  the  collection  of  the  celebrated  Begon.  The  beauty  of 
the  plates  makes  this  work  curious,  as  well  as  ufeful.  He 
was  determined  by  the  public  voice  in  the  choice  of  his  he- 
roes, whom  he  confined  to  an  hundred  :  but  there  are  an 
hundred  and  two  in  the  collection;  the  reafon  of  which  was 
this.  Arnauld  and  Pafcal  were  defervedly  in  his  lift  j  but  the 
jefuits  made  intereft  to  have  them  excluded,  and  prevailed. 
Perrault  thought  it  neceflary  to  fubftitute  two  frefti  ones  :  but 
the  public  refufed  to  accept  the  work,  unlefs  Arnaud  and 
Pafcal  might  keep  their  places ;  and  fo  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
VOL.  IX,  S  inilead 
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inflead  of  a  hundred  lives,  which  was  Perrault's  original  cfe- 
fign,  we  find  an  hundred  and  two.  There  are  other  works 
of  Perrault,  which  are  much  efteemed,  as  Le  Cabinet  de 
Beaux  Arts,  &c.  or,  a  collection  of  copper-plates  relating 
to  arts  and  fciences,  with  i'luftrations  in  verfe  and  profe  : 
Faernus's  Fables,  tranfiated  into  French  verfe;  &c. 

He  died  in  1703,  aged  feventy-feven.  Madam  Dacier, 
in  the  preface  to  her  tranllation  of  Homer's  Odyfiey,  has  given 
the  following  character  of  Mr.  Perrault :  et  He  was,  fays 
<s  fhe,  a  man  of  parts,  of  agreeable  converfation,  and  the 
**  author  of  fome  little  works,  which  have  been  defervedly 
"  eiteemed.  He  had  alfo  all  the  qualities  of  an  honeft  and 
**  good  man;  was  pious,  imcere,  virtuous,  polite,  modeft, 
*'  ready  to  ferve,  ard  punctual  in  the  difcharge  of  every  duty. 
ic  He  had  a  ccnfiderable  place  under  one  of  the  greateft  rni- 
*'  nifters  France  ever  had,  who  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence 
*c  in  him,  which  he  never  employed  for  himfelf,  but  always 
"  for  his  friends."  Such  a  character  from  Madam  Dacier 
muft  fuggeft  to  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  Perrault  as  a  man, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that,  in  his  author-character,  fhe 
thought  him  guilty  of  the  greateft  of  all  crimes  ;  which  was 
an  attempt  to  degrade  the  ancient  writers,  whom  fhe  not 
only  reverenced,  but  adored  ;  contrary  to  the  declaration  of 
Perrault,  who  had  faid,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis, 

- 

La  docte  antiquite  fut  toujours  venerable, 
Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  cependant  adorable. 

Befides  Claude  and  Charles,  there  were  two  other  brothers.* 
Peter  and  Nicholas,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  Peter,  the  eldeft  of  them  all,  was  receiver-ge- 
neral of  the  finances,  and  published  in  1674,  a  piece,  de  1* 
origine  cies  Fontaines,  and  in  1678,  a  French  tranflation  of 
Taffo's  La  Secchia  rapita.  Nicholas  was  admitted  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1652,  and  died  in  1661,  leaving  behind  him 
a  work,  intitled,  La  Morale  des  Jefuites  extraite  fidelement 
de  leurs  livres,  which  was  printed  in  1667,  410. 

PERRIER  (Francis)  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  a 
goldfmith's  fon  of  the  French  Compte,  a  debauched  young 
man,  and  running  away  from  his  parents,  went  to  Rome. 
As  he  was  on  his  journey  thither,  his  money  fell  fhort,  when 
a  blind  man,  who  was  alfo  bound  for  Rome,  perfuaded  him 
to  lead  him,  offering  him  a  (hare  of  the  alms  he  got  by  beg- 
ging on  the  ro^d.  Perrier  having  no  other  way  to  fubfiif-, 
accepted  of  his  offer ;  and  in  this  equipage  arrived  at  Rome, 
4  where 
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tvhere  he  was  again  very  much  embaralTed  to  find  out  means 
to  maintain  himfelf,  his  blind  beggar's  affiflance  either  failing 
him,  or  not  being  fufficientto  fupport  him.  He  was  reduced 
to  terrible  ftraits  at  his  firft  coming,  but  that  neceflity 
prompting  him  to  have  recourfe  to  his  genius  for  the  pencil, 
the  facility  of  this  in  a  little  time  put  him  in  a  way  to  get 
his  bread.  He  acquired  an  eafy  and  agreeable  manner  of  de- 
figning,  and  his  gufto  was  fo  good,  that  feveral  young  men 
addrefTed  themfelves  to  him  to  mend  their  defigns ;  and  his 
own  were  bought  up  by  fome  foreigners,  who  fent  them  to 
their  friends,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  fupply  them  with 
money. 

]n  the  mean  time  Perrier  became  acquainted  with  Lan- 
franco,  whofe  manner  he  endeavoured  to  follow,  and  at  laft 
became  able  to  manage  his  pencil  with  the  fame  eafe  as  he 
did  his  crayons.  Finding  that  he  could  difpatch  a  great  deal 
of  bufmefs,  he  refolved  to  return  to  France,  and  flopping  at 
Lyons,  he  painted  the  Carthufians  cloyfter  there.  From 
Lyons  he  proceeded  to  Paris ;  and  having  worked  fome  time 
for  Vouet,  who  engrofled  all  the  grand  performances,  he 
took  a  fecond  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  {laid  ten  years,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1645.  About  this  time  he  painted  the 
gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Vrilliere,  and  drew  feveral  eafel- 
pieces  for  private  perfons.  He  died  profeflbr  of  the  academy. 

He  etched  feveral  things  with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  and 
among  others,  the  fineft  bafTo- relievo's  that  are  in  Rome,  a 
hundred  of  the  moft  celebrated  antiquities,  and  fome  of  Ra- 
phael's works. 

He  aifo  graved  in  the  claro  obfcuro  fome  antiquities,  after 
a  manner,  of  which,  it  was  faid,  he  was  the  firfl  inventor  ;  but 
Parmegiano  (A)  ufed  it  a  long  time  before  him.  It  confiits 
of  two  copper-plates,  whofe  impreffion  is  made  on  paper 
fainrly  ftained  :  the  one  plate  is  engraved  after  the  ufual  way, 
and  that  prints  the  black  5  and  the  other,  which  is  the  fecret* 
prints  the  white  (B). 

(A)  See  his  article.  perfection  by  Mr.   Kent,  who  per- 

(B)  This  invention  has  been  much     formed  it  in  any  two  other  colours  as 
improv«d  fince,  and  efpecially  of  late     well  as  black  and  white, 

in  England  has  been  carried  to  great 

PERRON  (James  Davy  du),  a  cardinal  eminent  for  great 
parts  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  ancient  and  noble 
families,  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  fide.  His  parents,  2^,?r!il'd 

..  /  i  • '      v  -?i  c   r-   i    *  ..i        Bibhoth* 

having  been  educated  in  the  principles  or  Lalvin,    retired  to  Eccief. 
Geneva  ;  and  fettled  afterwards  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  Auteurs, 
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he  was  born  the  25th  of  November  1^6.  His  father,  wnd 
was  a  man  of  learning,  inftrucled  him  till  he  was  ten  years 
of  age5  and  taught  him  mathematics  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
Young  Perron  feems  afterwards  to  have  built  upon  this 
foundation  by  himfelf;  for  while  his  parents  were  toiled 
about  from  place  to  place  by  civil  wars  and  perfections,  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy.  He  learned  by  himfelf  the 
Greek  tongue  and  philofophy,  beginning  that  ftudy  with  the 
logic  of  Ariftotle  :  from  thence  he  parted  to  the  orators  and 
poets  i  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
he  attained  fo  perfectly,  that  he  read  without  points,  and 
lectured  it  to  the  m miners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Blois,  where  the  ftates 
were  aflcmbled  in  1576,  and  introduced  to  the  king,  as  a 
prodigy  of  parts  and  learning.  His  controverfial  talents  were 
very  great,  fo  that  none  durft  difpute  with  him  ;  although 
he  made  many  challenges  to  thofe  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  attack  him.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  ftates,  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  mounted  the  chair  in  the  habit  of  a  ca- 
valier, in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Auguftines,  where  he  held 
public  conferences  upon  the  fciences.  He  fet  himfelf  after- 
wards to  read  the  fum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  culti- 
vated a  ftri<5i  friendfhip  with  Philip  Defportes,  abbot  of  Ti- 
ron,  who  put  him  into  his  own  place  of  reader  to  Henry  III. 
He  is  faid  to  have  loft  the  favour  of  this  prince  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  One  day,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner,  he 
made  an  admirable  difcourfe  againft  Atheifts  ;  with  which 
the  king  was  well  pleafed,  and  commended  him  much  for 
having  proved  the  being  of  a  God  by  arguments  fo  folid. 
But  Perron,  whofe  fpirit  of  policy  had  not  yet  got  the  better 
of  his  paflion  for  fhining  or  (hewing  his  parts,  replied,  that 
"  if  his  Majefty  would  vouchfafe  him  audience,  he  would 
«'  prove  the  contrary  by  arguments  as  folid  ;"  which  fo  of- 
fended the  king,  that  he  forbade  him  to  come  into  his  pre- 
fence. 

Perron  recovered  himfelf,  however,  from  this  fall.  The 
reading  of  St.  Thomas  had  engaged  him  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
fathers,  and  made  him  particularly  acquainted  with  St.  Au- 
ftin  -y  fo  that  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  divi- 
nity, and  refolved  to  abjure  Calvinifm.  Having  difcovered, 
or  rather  pretending  to  difcover,  many  falfe  quotations  and 
weak  reafonings  in  a  treatife  upon  the  church,  written  by 
Du  Plefiis  Mornay,  he  inftru&ed  himfelf  thoroughly  in  con- 
troverted points,  and  made  his  abjuration.  When  he  was 
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converted  hlmfelf,  he  laboured  mightily  in  the  converfion  of 
others,  even  before  he  had  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  func- 
tion. By  thefe  arts,  and  his  uncommon  abilities,  he  ac- 
quired great  influence,  and  was  pitched  upon  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  '587  ;  as  he 
had  done  alfo  that  of  the  celebrated  poet  Ronfard,  in  1586. 
He  wrote  fome  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king,  a  compari- 
fon  of  moral  and  theological  virtues ;  and  two  difcourfes, 
one  upon  the  foul,  the  other  upon  felf- knowledge,  which  he 
pronounced  before  that  prince.  After  the  murder  of  Hen- 
ry III.  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and 
laboured  more  vigoroufly  than  ever  in  the  converfion  of  the 
reformed.  He  brought  a  great  number  of  them  back  to  the 
church,  among  whom  was  Henry  Spondanus,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Pamie/r  ;  as  this  prelate  acknowledges.,  in  his  de- 
dication to  cardinal  du  Perron  of  his  Abridgment  of  Baro- 
nius's  Annals.  This  converfion  was  followed  by  feveral 
others ;  and  the  labours  of  Perron  were  crowned  with  that 
of  Henry  IV.  He  went  to  wait  on  that  prince  with  cardi- 
nal de  Bourbon,  at  the  fiege  of  Roan  ;  and  followed  him  to 
Nantes,  where  he  held  a  famous  difpute  with  four  minifters. 
The  king  afterwards  refolving  to  have  a  conference  about 
religion  with  the  principal  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  fent  for 
Du  Perron  to  affift  in  it ;  but  as  he  was  yet  only  a  laic,  he 
nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Evreux,  that  he  might  be 
capable  of  fitting  in  it.  He  came  with  the  other  prelates  to 
St.  Denis,  and  was  fuppofed  to  contribute  more  than  any 
ether  perfon  to  the  converfion  of  that  great  prince. 

After  this,  he  was  fent  with  Mr.  d'Oflat  to  Rome,  to  ne- 
gotiate Henry's  reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee  ;  which  at 
length  he  effe&ed,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  king,  but  not  of 
his  fubje.&s,  that  part  of  them  at  leaft  who  were  zealous  for 
Gallican  liberties,  and  thought  the  dignity  of  their  king 
proflituted  upon  this  occailon.  Du  Perron  ftaid  a  whole 
year  at  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  France ;  where,  by  fuch 
kind  of  fervices  as  have  atreadv  been  mentioned,  he  advan* 

j  t 

ced  himfelf  to  the  higheft  dignities.  He  wrote,  and  preach^- 
ed,  and  difputed  againft  the  reformed  ;  particularly  againft 
Du  Pleifis  Mornay,  wiih  whom  he  had  a  public  conference, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  at  Fontainebleau.  The  king 
refolved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France,  to  give  him 
the  archbifhopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Clement  VlIL  to 
obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  which  that  pope 
conferred  on  him,  in  1604,  with  fmgular  marks  of  efteem. 
indifpofition  of  Clement  made  the  king  rcfoive  to  fend 

the 
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the  French  cardinals  to  Rome ;  where  Du  Perron  was  no 
fooner  arrived,  than  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  the 
congregations.  He  had  a  great  (hare  in  the  elections  of 
Leo  X.  and  Paul  V.  He  affifted  afterwards  in  the  congre- 
gations upon  the  fubjecl  of  grace,  and  the  difputes  which 
were  agitated  between  the  jefuits  and  the  dominicans  :  and  it 
•was  principally  upon  his  advice,  that  the  pope  refolved  to 
determine  nothing  with  refpecl  to  thefe  queftions.  He  was 
fent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  accommodate  the  differences 
between  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice  :  he  was  highly 
efteemed  by  that  pope,  who  had  alfo  fuch  an  opinion  of  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  and  addrefs,  that  he  faid  to  thofe 
about  him,  4<  Let  us  befeech  God  to  infpire  cardinal  Du 
<{  Perron,  for  he  will  perfuade  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes." 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  fome  time  at  Rome,  to  take  the 
charge  of  his  affairs  ;  but  his  health  not  permitting  him  to 
Hay  long,  he  was  recalled  to  France. 

After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  happened  in  1610, 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  court  and  fee  of  Rome, 
and  prevented,  the  doing  any  thing  in  France,  which  might 
difpleafe  it,  or  hurt  its  interefts.  He  rendered  ufelefs  the 
arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  againft  the  book  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine ;  and  favoured  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and 
his  fuperiority  over  a  council,  in  a  theiis  maintained  in  1611 
before  the  nuncio.  He  afterwards  held  a  provincial  aflem- 
bly,  in  which  he  condemned  Edmond  Richer's  book,  "  con- 
*'  cerning  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority  :"  and,  being  at 
the  aflembly  of  Blois,  he  made  an  harangue  to  prove,  that 
they  ought  not  to  decide  fome  queftions,  on  account  of  their 
being  points  of  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  prefidents  of  the 
afifembly  of  the  clergy,  which  was  held  at  Roan  in  1615  ;  and 
made  harangues  to  the  king  at  the  opening  and  (hutting  of 
that  afTembly,  which  were  much  applauded.  This  was  the 
Jaft  ihining  aclion  of  his  life;  for  after  this  he  retired  to  his 
houfe  at  Bagnolet,  and  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  revifing 
and  putting  the  Jaft  hand  to  his  works.  He  fet  up  a  printing- 
houfe  there,  that  he  might  have  them  publifhed  correclly ; 
in  order  to  which,  he  revifed  every  fheet  himfelf.  He  died 
at  Paris  the  5th  of  September  1618,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  had  a  lively  and 
penetrating  wit,  and  a  particular  talent  at  making  his  views 
appear  reafonable.  He  delivered  himfelf  upon  all  occafions 
with  great  clearnefs,  dignity,  and  eloquence.  He  had  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  had  ftudied  much.  He  was  very 
verfed  in.  antiquity,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  profane; 

and 
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and  had  read  much  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe 
againft  his  adverfaries.  He  was  very  powerful  in  difpute,  fo 
that  the  ableft  minifters  were  afraid  of  him  ;  and  he  always 
confounded  thofe  who  had  the  courage  to  engage  with  him. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  ftrenuous 
in  defending  its  rights  and  prerogatives  ;  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  wondered,  that  his  name  has  never  been  held  in 
high  honour  among  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  {land  up  for  Gallican  liberties. 

The  works  of  Du  Perron,  which  had  the  greateft  part  of 
them  been  printed  feparately  in  his  lifetime,  were  collected 
after  his  death,  and  printed  at  Paris,  1620  and  1622,  in 
three  volumes  folio.  The  firft  contains  his  great  "  Treatife 
"  upon  the  Eucharift,"  againft  that  of  Du  Pleilis  Mornay. 
The  fecond,  his  "  Reply  to  the  Anfwer  of  the  King  of 
"  Great  Britain."  What  gave  occafion  to  that  work,  is  as 
follows.  James  L  of  England  fent  to  Henry  IV.  of  France 
a  book,  which  he  had  wrote  hirnfelf,  concerning  differences 
in  religion.  Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Du  Per- 
ron's brother,  who  informed  his  Majefty,  from  what  the 
cardinal  had  obferved  to  him,  that  there  were  many  paffages 
in  that  book,  in  which  the  king  of  Enghnd  feemed  to  come 
near  the  catholics  ;  and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  fend  fome 
able  perfon,  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  entirely  over. 
Henry,  taking  the  advice  of  his  prelates  in  this  affair,  caufed 
it  to  be  propofed  to  the  king  of  England,  whether  or  no  he 
would  take  it  in  good  part  to  have  the  cardinal  Du  Perron 
fent  to  him  ?  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  fhould  be 
well  pleafed  to  confer  with  him,  but  for  reafons  of  ftate 
could  not  do  it.  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  however,  a  moderate  per- 
fon among  the  reformed,  who  had  had  feveral  conferences 
with  cardinal  Du  Perron  about  religion,  and  who  feemed 
much  inclined  to  a  reunion,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  a  voy- 
age into  England  ;  where  he  fpoke  advantageoufly  of  Du 
Perron  to  the  king,  and  prefented  fome  pieces  of  poetry  to 
him,  which  the  cardinal  had  put  into  his  hands.  The 
prince  received  them  kindly,  and  exprefFed  much  efteem  for 
the  author ;  which  Cafaubon  noticing  to  Du  Perron,  he 
returned  a  letter  of  civility  and  thanks  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty  ;  in  which  he  told  him,  that,  "  except  the  fole  title  of 
*'  catholic,  he  could  find  nothing  wanting  in  his  Majefty, 
ic  that  was  necefiary  to  make  a  moft  perfect  and  accomplifh- 
"  ed  prince."  The  king  replied,  that,  "  believing  all 
J*  things  which  the  ancients  had  unanimoufly  thought  necef- 
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"  fary  to  falvation,  the  title  of  catholic  could  not  be  denied 
*c  him."  Cafaubon  having  fent  this  anfwer  to  cardinal  Du 
Perron,  he  made  a  reply  to  it  in  a  letter,  dated  the  isth  of 
July,  1611,  in  which  he  fets  forth  the  reafons  that  obliged 
him  to  refufe  the  name  of  catholic  to  his  Britannic  Majefty. 
Cafaubon  fent  him  a  writing  by  way  of  an  anfwer,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  all  the  articles  of  his  letter;  to  which 
the  cardinal  made  a  large  reply,  which  conftitur.es  the  bulk 
of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works.  The  third  contains  his 
miscellaneous  pieces  ;  among  which  are,  "  Acls  of  the 
f*  Conference  held  at  Fontainebleau  againft  Du  Pieflis  Mor~ 
<e  nay  ;"  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  orar 
tions,  duTertationSj  tranflations,  and  letters. 

There  was  a  fourth  volume  of  his  embaffies  and  negotia- 
tions, collected  by  Casfar  de  Ligni,  his  fecretary,  and  print- 
ed at  Paris  in  1623,  folio  :  but  th^fe  are  fuppofed  not  to 
have  done  him  much  honour,  as  not  mewing  that  profound 
reach  and  infjght  into  things,  without  which  no  one  can  be 
an  able  negotiator.  There  were  alfo  publimed  afterwards, 
under  his  name,  Perronjana,  which,  like  moft  of  the  ana, 
is  a  collection  of  puerilities  and  impertinences. 

PERROT  (Nicholas),  fieur  d'Abiancourt,  a  fine  genius 
of  France,  was  born  at  Chalons  on  the  river  Morne,  the 
•  5th  of  April,  1606.  He  fprung  from  a  family  which  had 
been  illuftrious  in  the  law,  and  the  greateft  care  was  be- 
court's  Life  ftowed  on  his  education.  His  father  Paul  Perrot,  who  was 
in  t&me  z4.  3  proteftant,  and  famous  for  his  writings,  fent  him  to  purfue 
of  Patru's  n-s  ftucjies  in  the  college  of  Sedan  :  where  he  made  fo  rapid 

"\ V  O  **  jC  S  * 

Patch 'edi-  a  progrefs,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  ha.4  gone  thro* 
tion,  1692,  the  claflics.  Then  he  was  taken  home,  and  an  able  mafter 
provided,  not  only  to  go  over  his  whole  courfe  of  ftudy  with 
him  again,  but  alfo  to  give  him  fome  tinclure  of  philofophy. 
After  having  continued  in  this  way  about  three  years,  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  five  or  fix 
months,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  advocate  of  parlia- 
ment j  fjut  foon  conceived  a  difguft  to  the  law,  At  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  abjured  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  foon 
^fter  diftiuguifhcd  himfelf  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  writ- 
ing ft  preface  to  the  Honnete  Femme,  for  his  friend  father  Du 
Bofc.  Scarce,  was  this  preface,  which  is  a  mafterpiece  in  the 
French  language,  publimed,  but  he  felt  a  defire  to  return 
to  the  religion  he  had  quitted.  He  was  then  twcnty-feven 
years  of  age  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  do  any  thing  rafhly, 
fie  firft  began  tp  Audy  philofophy,  and  afterwards  divinity. 

*          ~>  f    '  T  T 
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patted  near  three  years  in  this  manner,  without  hinting 
his  defign  to  uny  perfon  ;  then  fet  out  from  Paris  to  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  abjured  popery  ;  and  very  foon  after  went 
to  Holland,  till  the  noife  of  quitting  his  religion  was  over, 
He  was  near  a  year  in  Ley  den,  where  he  learned  Hebrew^ 
and  contracted  a  friendihip  with  Salmafius.  From  Holland 
he  went  to  England  ;  then  returned  to  Paris;  and  after 
fpending  forne  weeks  at  Mr.  Patru's,  took  an  apartment  near 
Luxemburg.  He  patted  his  days  very  agreeably;  and  though 
he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of"  his  leifure  to  books,  he  itfed 
to  fee  company,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  in 
Paris.  In  1637,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Frencia 
academy,  and  foon  after  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Tacitus* 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  wars  ;  and  therefore  retired  to  his  eftate, 
called  Ablancourt,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  He  died 
the  1 7th  of  November  1664,  of  the  gravel,  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted  ajl  his  life  long. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  imagination,  judgment, 
and  learning,  and  equal  to  the  production  of  any  work;  yet 
we  have  no  original  pieces  of  his,  excepting  the  preface 
above  mentioned,  a  difcourfe  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a  few  letters  to  Patin.  But  he  made  French 
translations  of  many  ancient  writers  with  great  elegance,  pu- 
rity, and  chaftenefs  of  ftile  ;  though,  like  a  man  of  genius, 
not  without  taking  too  great  liberties,  by  deviating  as  often  Baillct's 
from  the  fenfe  of  his  original,  as  he  thought  he  could  im- 
prove  upon  it.  Tacitus,  Lucian,  Csefar,  Thucidides,  Ar- 
rian,  are  among  the  authors  he  tranflated.  When  he  was 
alked,  why  he  chofe  to  be  a  tranflator,  rather  than  an  au- 
thor, he  anfwered,  that  "  he  was  neither  a  divine  nor  law 
*6  yer,  and  confequently  not  qualified  to  compofe  pleadings 
**  or  fermons  ;  that  the  world  was  filled  with  treatifes  on 
"  politics  ;  that  all  difcourfes  on  morality  were  only  fo  many 
*'  repetitions  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca  ;  and  tfrat,  to  ferve 
*'  one's  country,  a  man  ought  rather  to  tranilate  valuable 
*'  authors,  than  to  write  new  books,  which  feldom  publifil 
**  any  thing  new."  The  minifler  Colbert,  judging  him 
yery  capable  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  recom- 
mended him  to  that  monarch  ;  who  however,  upon  being 
informed  that  Perrot  was  a  proteitant,  faid,  that  "  he  would 
**  not  have  an  hiftorian  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own." 

A 

He  had  a  moft  delightful  and  inftruclive  way  of  converfinf, 

uicd  tg  throw  cut  fo  many  valuable  thing;,  tbac 

' '  *  ' 
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videMena-faid,  "  it  was  pity  a  clerk  was  not  always  {landing  by  him 

giana.  « 


PERSIUS  (Aulus  Flaccus)  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  who 
wrote  fatires  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  at  Volaterras 

Perfii  vita  a  jn  Hetruria,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  Tiberius's  reign. 

Bayle'sDia.  He  was  a  R°man  knight,    and  allied  to  perfons  of  the  firft 

PERSIUS.  ^  rank  3  to  the  famous  Arria  in  particular,  wife  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Paetus  Thrafea.  He  continued  at  Volaterrae,  till  he 
•was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  was  then  removed  to  Rome, 
•where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  under  Palaemon  the  gramma- 
rian, and  Virginius  Flaccus  the  rhetorician.  He  afterwards, 
at  fixteen,  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  under  Cornutus,  a 
ftoic,  who  entertained  fo  great  a  love  for  him,  that  there  was 
ever  after  a  moft  intimate  friendfhip  between  them.  Perfius 
has  immortalized  that  friendship  in  his  works>  and  his  thank- 

Satir.  v.  fulnefs  for  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  ;  which  he  (hewed 
Hill  farther  by  a  codicil,  in  which  he  left  him  his  library  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  :  but  Cornutus,  like  a  true  philofo- 
pher,  who  knew  how  to  pradYife  what  he  taught,  accepted 
only  the  books,  and  left  the  money  to  the  heirs.  He  ad- 
vifed  the  mother  of  his  friend  to  fupprefs  fome  pieces  of 
poetry,  which  he  had  made  in  his  youth  ;  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  they  would  not  anfwer  the  great  reputation  of 
thofe  which  had  been  publifhed  ;  among  which  was  an 
eloge  upon  the  illuilrious  Arria.  Perfius  ftudied  with  Lu- 
can  under  Cornutus,  and  was  highly  admired  by  him;  and 
at  length  became  acquainted  with  Seneca,  but  could  never 
rightly  relifh  him.  He  was  a  very  excellent  perfon  ;  a  good 
friend,  a  good  ion,  a  good  brother,  and  a  good  relation. 
He  was  very  chafte,  yet  very  beautiful  ;  fober,  meek,  and 
modeft  :  which  fhews,  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  man's 
morals  by  his  writings;  for  the  fatires  of  Perfius  are  not  only 
licentious,  but  fharp  and  full  of  bitternefs.  He  wrote  but 
feldom  ;  add  it  was  fome  time  before  he  applied  himfelf  re- 
gularly to  it.  It  was  the  reading  Lucilius's  tenth  book, 
\vhich  put  him  upon  wiiting  fatires;  in  which  he  inveighed 
fo  particularly  againft  bad  poets,  that  he  is  fuppokd  not  to 
have  (pared  even  Nero  himfelf.  It  is  difficult  however  to 
point  out,  as  fome  commentators  have  attempted,  where  he 
glances  at  this  emperor  ;  and  flill  more  difficult  to  believe, 
.what  has  ufually  been  fuppofed,  that  the  four  bombaft  lines 
%)  his  firft  fatire  were  taken  from  fome  of  Nero,  fince  it  is 
not  poiTible  to  conceive,  how  the  fatirift  could  have  efcaped 
unpunifhed  for  fo  dired  a  piece  of  ridicule  on  a  tyrant,  who 

was 
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was  of  nothing  more  jealous  than  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 
Befides,  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  vaftly  inconfiftent  with  the 
excufe,  which  has  ever  been  alledged  for  Perfius's  obfcure 
way  of  writing  ;  namely,  the  rigour  of  Nero's  domination, 
which  made  all  people  afraid.  Mr.  Bayle  calls  Perfius  the 
Lycophron  of  the  Latins  ;  but  will  not  allow  the  caufe  juft 
mentioned,  to  be  a  lufficient  excufe  for  the  harfhaefs  and 
obfcurity  of  his  ftile  :  he  thinks,  that  Perfius's  ftile  and  man- 
ner of  writing  was  not  affected  in  the  leaft  out  of  policy, 
but  was  formed  out  of  his  nature,  his  genius,  and  manner 
of  thinking.  We  may  add,  that  if  Perfius  really  meant  to 
fatirize  Nero,  and  yet  to  be  obfcure,  he  concerted  a  very- 
odd  fcheme  :  for  if  he  meant  to  be  obfcure  arid  unintelli- 
gible, what  muft  become  of  the  fatire?  if  he  meant  to  be 
juft  intelligible  enough,  that  the  emperor  might  only  fufpecl: 
himfelf  to  be  fatirized,  this  was  worfe  than  open  avowed  ri- 
dicule ;  and  likelier  to  create  a  ftronger  difpleafure,  from  that 
principle  in  human  nature,  which  makes  us  always  fufpect 
more  than  is  meant. 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  troubled  with  a 
bad  ftomach  ;  of  which  he  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age.  Six  of  his  fatires  remain  ;  in  their  judgments  of  which, 
the  critics  have  been  much  divided.  As  a  poet,  he  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  -,  and  all  the  labours  of 
Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has  written  a  moft  learned  and  elabo- 
rate commentary  upon  him,  cannot  make  him  equal  to  ei- 
ther 6f  them  as  a  fatirirl,  though  in  virtue  and  learning  he 
exceeded  them  both.  He  was  a  profeiTed  imitator  of  Horace, 
vet  had  little  of  Horace's  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule. 

^  * 

Wit  was  not  Perfius's  province;  he  feems  to  have  known  it, 
for  he  feldom  aims  at  it ;  and  when  he  does,  is  far  from 
being  happy  in  it.  His  ftile  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical, 
and  fuhable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  philolophy  :  and  hence 
he  mines  moil  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity :  here 
it  is  that  fatire  becomes  him.  He  was  too  grave  to  court 
the  Mufes  with  fuccefs  :  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  fufceptible 
of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a  grace  to  but  indifferent 
poetry.  His  contemporaries  thought  highly  of  him.  Quin- 
tilian  allows,  that  Perfius,  although  he  wrote  but  one  book  l"ftltutv 

f    r    .  .  .      i       r  i  i  Orator,  lib, 

or   iatires,  acquired   a  great  deal   or   true  glory,  multum  etx. 
verae  gloriae  quamvis  uno  libro  Perfius  meruit  :    and  Martial 
fays  much  the  fame  thing  :  Saepius  in  libro  memoratur  Perfius Epigr.  29, 
uno,  &c.  llb- iv« 

The  beft  edition  of  this  poet  is  that  of  London  1647,  8vo, 
Cafaubpu's  Commentary.     He  is  ufuaJly  to  be  found 

in 
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in  the  editions  of  Juvenal :  but  neither  of  them  have  had  that 
critical  labour  beftowed  upon  them,  which  they  well  de- 
ferve,  and  which  has  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  much  inferior  au- 
thors. 

PETAVIUS    (Dionyfius)    in    French    Denis   Petau,    a 
French  jefuit  of  immenfe  erudition,  was  of  a  good  family, 

Niceron,  •»          -.  *      r    *          n  &     I-T-     r    . 

tome xxxvii.  and  born  at  Urleans  the  2«  It  or  Augult,  1583.  His  rather 
was  a  man  of  learning  ;  and,  feeing  ftrong  parts  and  a  ge- 
nius for  letters  in  his  fon,  took  all  poffible  means  to  improve 
them  to  the  utmoft.  He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought 
to  qualify  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound 
*e  the  giant  of  the  Allophylae  -t"  meaning  the  redoubtable 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  and  learning  were  fuppofed 
to  have  done  fuch  fervice  to  the  reformed.  Young  Petavius 

o 

feems  to  have  entered  into  his  father's  views  ;  for  he  ftudied 
very  intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  his  erudition 
againfl.  Scaliger.     He  joined  the  ftudy  of  the   mathematics 
with  that  of  the  belles  lettres :  and  then  applied  to  a  courfe 
of  philofophy,  which   he  began   in  the  college  of  Orleans, 
and  finifhed   at  Paris.     After   this,  he  maintained  thefes    in 
Greek,  which  language  was  as  fr.rniliar  to  him  as  the  Latin  ; 
and  the  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have  underftood   better  than  .  his 
own   native  language,    the  French.     When   he  was   pretty 
well  grown  up,    he   had   free  accefs  to  the  King's  library, 
which  he  often  vifited,  for  the  fake  of  confuhing  Latin  and 
Greek  manufcripts.     Among  other  advantages,    which  ac- 
companied  his   literary   purfuits,    was   the  acquaintance  and 
friendship   of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,    whom   Henry  IV.  called  to 
Paris  in    1600.     It  was  at  his    inftigation,    that   Petavius, 
young  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Syne- 
fius ;  that  is,  to  correct  the  Greek  from  the  manufcripts,  to 
tranflate  that  part  which  yet  remained  to  be  tranflated  into 
Latin,    and   to  write  notes  upon   the  whole.     He  was  but 
nineteen,  when  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bourges  ;  and  he  fpent  the  two  following  years, 
in   ftudying   the   ancient   phiiofophers    and    mathematicians. 
In  1604,    when   Morel,    profefibr  of  the  Greek  tongue   a< 
Paris,  publifhed  the  works  of  Chryfoftom,  fome  part  of  re- 
tavius's  labours  on  Synefius  were  added  to  them  :    from  the 
title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  latinized  his  name  P«- 
tus,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  Petavius.     His  own 
edition  of  the  works  of  Synefius  did  not  appear  till  1612. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits  in  1605,  and  did 
great  honour  to  it  afterwards  by  hjs  vaft  and  profound  enj- 
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dition.  He  became  zealous  for  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
there  was  no  way  of  ferving  it  more  agreeable  to  his  hu- 
mour, than  that  of  criticifing  and  abufing  its  adverfaries. 
Scaliger  was  the  perfon  he  was  moft  bitter  againft;  but  he 
did  not  fpare  his  friend  Cafaubon,  whenever  he  came  in  his 
way.  There  is  no  occafion  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  things 
about  a  man,  whofe  whole  life  was  fpent  in  reading  and 
writing  books,  and  in  performing  the  feveral  offices  of  his 
order.  The  hiftory  of  a  learned  man  is  the  hiiiory  of  his 
works  ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Petavius's  writings 
were  with  a  view  to  fupport  Popiih  doctrines  and  difciplines, 
a  minute  account  of  them  would  be  dry  and  uninterefting. 
He  had  proceeded  regularly  in  his  ftudies  from  his  infancy : 
he  began  with  grammar,  then  applied  himfelf  to  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  then  went  to  hiftory,  geography,  and  chronology. 
In  fhort,  he  made  himfelf  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  a  mafter 
in  almoft  all  languages  ;  particularly  in  the  Latin,  in  which 
he  has  written  the  principal  part  of  his  numerous  produc- 
tions with  great  corrednefs  and  elegance. 

He  excelled  particularly  in  the  dark  fcience  of  chrono- 
logy. The  learned  world  in  general  are  obliged  to  him  for 
fame  exacl  and  nice  difquifitions  upon  this  fubjed :  and  if 
his  zeal  in  oppofing  Jofeph  Scaliger  had  not  carried  him 
fometimes  too  far,  he  would  have  been  unexceptionable  upon 
this  head.  In  1633,  he  publifhed  an  excellent  work,  in- 
titled,  Rationarium  Temporum  :  it  is  an  abridgment  of  uni- 
verfal hiftory,  from  theearlieft  times  down  to  the  year  1632, 
digefted  in  a  chronological  order,  and  fupported  all  the  way 
by  references  to  proper  authorities.  There  is  a  letter  of  the 
great  Gafiendus  to  Chriftopher  Scheiner,  dated  the  i3th  of 
April,  1632,  in  which  we  may  fee  a  character  of  this  work, 
very  much  to  its  credit.  The  words  of  Gaflendus  are  thefe  :  Opera,  vol. 
Oftendi  tuas  literas  eruditifiirno  Petavio,  qui  cum  bene  divi-  vi. 
nafti  confuetudinem  mihi  intercedere.  Offendi  ilium  ad  cal- 
cem  pene  prseclarae  cujufdam  opellae,  cui  titulum  facit  Ratio- 
narium Chronologicum.  Volumen  erit  fatis  juftum  in  I2mo, 
quo  major  lux  hiftorias  nuila.  Sic  enim  vir  magnus  Chrono- 
logum  agir,  fidem  ubique  fibi  faciens,  et  characleres  tem- 
porum  infignes  paflirn  inferens,  ut  tamet  quafi  feriem  texat 
univerfse  hiftoriae.  It  went  through  feveral  editions  :  many 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  it,  both  by 
Petavius  himfelf,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others  after  his 
death  :  and  the  excellent  Le  Clerk  publjlhed  an  abridge- 
ment of  it,  as  far  down  as  to  the  year  800,  under  the  title  of, 
Compendium  Hiftoria;  Univerfalis,  in  1697,  i2mo, 

This 
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This  celebrated  father,  after  a  life  of  labour,  died  at  Paris 
the  1 1 th  of  December,  1652,  aged  fixty-nine  years.  He 

IR  vit.  Pe-  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Gaflendus,  the  moft  confummate 
fcholar  the  jefuits  ever  had  ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  firft  fcholars  of  any  order, 
while  we  confider  him  waging  war,  as  he  did  frequently  with 
fuccefs,  againft  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and  other  the  like  chiefs 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  judgment,  as  may  eafily  be 
conceived,  was  inferior  to  his  learning  :  and  his  controver- 
fial  writings  are  full  of  that  fournefs  and  fpleen,  which  ap- 
pears fo  manifeft  in  all  the  prints  of  his  countenance.  Mr. 
Bayle  has  obferved,  that  Petavius  did  the  Socinians  great 

TAVIUS.  fervice,  though  unawares,  and  againft  his  intentions:  and 
upon  this  occafion  quotes  the  following  paflage  from  the 
Lettres  Choifies  of  Mr.  Simon.  "  If  there  be  any  thing  to 
44  cenfure  in  Petavius's  works,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  fecond 
"  tome  of  his  Dogmata  Theologies,  in  which  he  feems  to 
"  favour  the  Arians.  It  is  true,  that  he  foftened  thofe  paf- 
*c  fages  in  his  preface  ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  work  conti- 
"  nues  entire,  and  the  preface,  which  is  an  excellent  piece, 
<c  came  afterwards,  it  has  not  entirely  prevented  the  harm, 
"  which  that  book  is  like  to  do  at  this  time,  when  the  new 
<5  Unitarians  boaft,  that  Father  Petavius  declared  for  them. 
"•  I  have  feen  fome  perfons  here,  who  imagine  that  Gro- 
46  tius,  who  correfponded  with  Crellius  and  fome  other  So- 
ct  cinians,  impofed  upon  that  learned  jefuit  :  but  it  is  by  no 
ct  means  probable,  that  fo  learned  a  man  as  Petavius  would 
fic  have  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  Grotius,  who  yet 
"  was  his  friend.  It  is  much  more  fo,  that  he  wrote  his 
tc  own  thoughts  honeftly  and  fincerely. — A  friend  of  mine 
46  told  me  for  certain,  that  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  an 
*6  able  divine  among  the  jefuits  : — but  whatever  may  be  faid 
'*  of  Father  Petavius  in  his  own  fociety,  I  find  him  every 
**  where  admirable.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  delight- 
4C  ful,  than  his  fine  Latin  ftile  upon  fuch  difficult  fubjedfs  ?" 


The  affair  was  this.     The  jefuit's  original  defign,  in  the 
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fecond  volume  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica,  was,  to  repre- 
fent  ingenuoufly  tfyp  doclrine  of  the  three  firft  centuries. 
Having  no  particular  fyftem  to  defend,  he  did  not  mifrepre- 
fent  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  but  only  gave  a  true  account 
of  things.  By  this  means  he  unawares  Jet  the  public  know, 
that  the  fathers  entertained  falfe  and  abfurd  notions  concern- 
ing the  rnyftery  of  the  Three  Perfons ;  and,  againft  his  in- 
tentions, furni  Hied  arguments  and  authorities  to  the  Antitri- 

nitarian*. 
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nitarians.  Having  notice  of  this,  and  being  willing  to  prs- 
vent  the  evil  confequences,  which  he  had  not  forefeen,  he 
wrote  his  Preface ;  in  which  he  laboured  fdlely  to  afiert  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  fathers,  and  thus  was  forced  to  contradict 
what  he  had  advanced  in  the  Dogmata.  This  was  a  hard 
trial ;  but  what  many  a  worthy  divine  has  been  forced  to  un- 
dergo, who,  writing  in  favour  of  a  fingle  point,  has  not 
fcrupled  to  advance  whatever  feemed  to  confirm  it,  without 
once  reflecting  how  far  the  confequences  of  his  aflertions 
would  lead  him. 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  Czar  of  Ruflia,  who  civilized 
that  nation,  and  raifed  it  from  ignorance  and  barbarifm  to 
politenefs,  knowledge,  and  power,  was  a  man  of  fo  wonder- 
ful a  compofition  and  character,  that,  although  he  has  not 
been  dead  quite  forty  years,  yet  the  hiftory  of  his  life  and 
actions  feems  to  carry  with  it  much  of  that  romantic  air, 
which  runs  through  the  hiftory  of  Thefeus  and  other  ancient 
heroes. 

Peter  was  born  the  30th  of  May,  1672,   and  was  fon  of  Voltaire's 
the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelowits  by  a  fecond  wife.     Alexis  dy-  Hift.  of  PC- 
ing   in   1676,    Feodor  or  Theodore,  his  eldeft  fon   by  his  ter  the 
iirft  wife,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,    and  died  in  1682.     Up-  Gen^bid 
on  his  deceafe,  Peter,  though  but  ten  years  of  age,  was  pro-  Elog.  on 
claimed  Czar,  to  the  exclufion  of  John  his  elder  brother,  his.Im- 
who  was  of  a  weak  body,  and  a  weaker  mind.     The  Stre-  pftyPeteTl. 
litzes,  who  were  th-e  eftablifhed  guard  of  the  Czars,  as  the  Czarof R»f- 
Janifaries  are  of  the  Grand  Seigniors,  made  an  infurrection  f™'rbyiM' 
in  favour  of  John  ;  and  this  they  did  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
princefs  Sophia,  who,  being  own  filler  to  John,  hoped,  per- 
haps, to  be  fole  regent,  imce  John  was  incapable  of  acting, 
but  certainly  to  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  authority  under  John, 
than  if  the  power  was  lodged  folely  in  her  half-brother  Peter. 
However,  to  put  an  end  to  this  civil  tumult,  the  matter  was 
at  laft  compromifed  ]  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  two  brothers 
Ihould  jointly  fhare  the  imperial  dignity.     The  Ruffian  edu- 
cation was  at  that  time,  like  the  country,  barbarous;  fo  that 
Peter  had  no  advantages  ;  and  farther,  the  princefs  Sophia, 
who  with  great  parts  was  a  lady  of  great  ambition  and  intrigue, 
took  all  imaginable  pains,  and  ufcd  all  the  means  {lie  could,  to 
ft  ifle  his  natural  defire  of  knowledge,  to  deprave  and  corrupt  his 
mind,  and  to  debafe  and<enervate  him  with  pleafures.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  his  abhorrence  of  pageantry  and  love  of  military  exercifes 
difcovered  itfelf  in  his  tendereft  years  ;  and,  to  gratify  this  incli- 
nation, he  formed  a  company  of  fifty  men,  commanded  by  fo- 
reign 
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reign  officers,  and  clothed   and  exercifed  after  the  Gefmati 
manner.     He  entered  himfelf  among  them   into  the  lowed 
poft,  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  with  the  utmoft  diligence* 
He  ordered  them  entirely  to  forget  that  he  was  Czar,  and 
paid  the  utmoft  deference  and  fubmiffion  to  the  commanding 
officers.  He  ced  upon  his  pay  only,  and  lay  in  a  tent  in  the  rear  of 
his  company.  He  was  fome  time  after  raifed  to  be  a  ferjeant,  but 
only  as  he  was  intitled  to  it  by  his  merit ;  for  he  would  have 
punifhed  his  foldiers,  had  they  difcovered   the  leaft  partiality 
in  his  favour ;  and  he  never  rofe  otherwife  than  as  a  foldier 
of  fortune.     The  Strelitzes  looked  upon  all  this  no  otherwife 
than  as  the  amufement  of  a  young  prince :  but  the  Czar, 
\vho  faw  they  were  too  formidable,  and  entirely  in  the  inte-« 
left  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  had  fecretly  a  defign  of  crufhing 
them  ;  which  he  xvifely  thought  could  not  be  better  effect- 
ed,   than  by   fecuring  to  himfelf  a  body   of  troops,  more 
$ri<£tly  dlfciplined*  and  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  more  rely. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  had  another  project  in  view  of  vaft 
importance,  and   moft  difficult  execution.     The  fight  of  a 
fmall  Dutch  vefTel  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake,    where 
it  lay  ufelefs  and  neglecled,  made  a  wonderful  impreffion  on 
his  mind,  and  he  conceived  thoughts  of  forming  a  navy  ;  a 
defign,  which  probably  then  feemed  next  to  impoffible  even 
to  himfelf  (A).     His  firft  care  was  to  get  Hollanders  to  build 
fome  fmall  veflels  at  Mofcow,  and  afterwards  four  frigates  of 
four  guns  each  on  the  lake  of  Pereflave.  He  had  already  taught 
them  to  combat  one  another ;  and  he  parted  two  lummers 
fucceffively  on  board  Engli(h  or  Dutch  (hips,  which  fet  out 
from  Archangel,  in  order   to  ioftrucl  himfelf  in  naval  affairs* 
Jn  1696,  Czar  John   died,  and  Peter   was  now   fole  mafter 
of  the  empire.     He  began  his  reign  with  the  fiege  of  Afoph, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  did  not  take  it  till  1697. 
He  had   already  fent  for  Venetians,  to  build  gallies  on  the 
river  Don,  which  might  Hiut  up  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
prevent  the  Turks  from  relieving  the  place.     This  gave  him 
a  ftronger  idea  than  ever,  of  the  importance  and  neceffity  of 
a  naval   force ;  yet  he  could   have  none  but   foreign   (hips, 
none  at  leaft  but  what  he  was  obliged  to  employ  foreigners 
in  building.     He  was  defirous  of  furmountingthefe  difadvan- 
tages,  but  the  affairs  he  projected  were  of  too  new  and  iln- 

(A)  See  "An  Account  of  the  Czar  Peter  himfelf,  and  printed  in  the 
«'  Rife  and  Naval  Power  of  Rufiia,  fecond  volume  of  "  The  Prefent  State 
"  or,  the  Story  of  the  little  Boat  *'  and  Regulations  of  the  Church  of 
'<  which  gave  Rife  to  the  Ruffian  "  Ruflia."  By  Tho.  Confett,  M.  A. 
*'  Fleet/'  faid  to  be  written  by  the 

gular 
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guJar  a  nature  to  be  fo  much  as  confidered  in  his  council  : 
and  indeed  they  were  not  proper  to  be  communicated.  He 
refolved  therefore  fmgly  to  manage  the  bold  undertaking ; 
with  which  view,  in  1698,  he  Tent  -an  embafly  to  Holland, 
and  went  himfelf  incognito  in  the  retinue.  He  entered  him- 
felf in  the  India  admiralty-office  at  Amfterdam,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  (hip-carpenters,  and  He^**1^ 
worked  in  the  yard  with  greater  affiduity  than  any  body  there.  &c/ 
His  quality  was  known  to  all ;  and  they  fhewed  him  to  one 
another  with  a  fort  of  veneration,  King  William,  who  was 
then  in  Holland,  paid  him  all  the  refpecl:  that  was  due  to  his 
uncommon  qualities  ;  and  the  Czar's  difguife  freed  him  from 
that,  which  was  merely  ceremonious  and  troublefome.  The 
Czar  wrought  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  in  a  little  time  to  pafsc°nfetiV'"' 
for  a  good  carpenter,  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  proportions 
of  a  ihip.  He  then  went  into  England  ;  where,  in  four 
months,  he  made  himfelf  a  compleat  mailer  in  the  art  of 
fhip-building,  by  ftudying  the  principles  of  it  mathematically, 
which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  in  Holland.  In 
England  he  met  with  a  fecond  reception  from  king  William, 
who,  to  make  him  a  prefent  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  and  which  Voltaire, 
might  ferve  as  a  model  of  the  art  he  was  fo  very  defirous  to  Fon 
learn,  gave  him  a  magnificent  yatcht.  He  carried  with  him 
from  England  feveral  Englifh  fliip -builders  and  artificers^ 
among  whom  was  one  Noy,  but  took  alfo  upon  himfelf  the 
title  of  a  mafter-builder,  and  was  pleafed  to  fubmit  to  the 
conditions  of  that  character.  Thus  the  Czar  and  Noy  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  high  admiral  of  Rufiia,  to  build 
each  of  them  a  man  of  war;  and,  in  compliance  with  that 
order,  the  Czar  gave  the  firft  proof  of  his  art.  He  ne- 
ver ceafed  to  purfue  it,  but  had  always  a  (hip  upon  the  ftocks ; 
and.  at  his  death  left  half  built  one  of  the  large!!:  {hips  in 
Europe. 

During  the  Czar's  abfence,  the  princefs  Sophia,  being  un- 
eafy  under  her  confinement,  and  meditating  to  regain  that 
liberty,  which  fhe  had  forfeited  by  former  infurreclions,  found 
means  to  correfpond  with  the  Strelitzes,  who  were  now 
quartered  at  a  diftance  from  Mofcow,  and  to  inftigate  them 
to  a  third  rebellion  in  her  favour.  The  news  of  this  obliged 
him  to  haften  home  j  and  arriving  at  Mofcow  about  the  end 
of  1699,  he  executed  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  ringleaders, 
yet  took  no  other  fatisfa<ftion  of  his  fifter  the  princefs,  than 
by  continuing  her  confinement  in  the  nunnery,  and  hanging 
up  the  prieft,  who  had  carried  her  letters,  on  a  gallows  be- 
fore her  window.  In  1700,  he  got  together  a  body  of  Hand- 
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ing  force?,  confiding  of  thirty  thoufand  foot ;  and  now  the 
vaft  project  which  he  had  formed,  began  to  difplay  itfelf  in  all 
parts.  He  firft  fent  the  chief  nobility  of  his  empire  into  fo- 
reign countries,  to  improve  themfelves  in  knowledge  and 
learning:  he  opened  his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been 
{hut  up,  and  invited  all  ftran^ers  who  were  capable  of  in- 
ftrucling  his  fubjecls  ;  and  he  gave  the  kindeft  reception  to 
all  land  and  fea  officers,  failors,  mathematicians,  architecls, 
miners,  workers  in  metals,  phyficians,  iurgeons,  and  indeed 
operators  and  artificers  of  every  kind,  who  would  fettle  in 
his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  to  do  with  a  dull, 
heavy,  untoward  people;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  pro- 
ceedings fo  new  and  Grange  {ho'jld  raife  many  difcontents 
and  tumults.  They  did  fo  ;  and  it  was  fometimes  as  much 
as  the  Czar  could  do,  to  ftifie  and  fupprefs  them. 

One  very  finguiar  reafon,  on  which  thefe  difcontents  were 
grounded,   was,  that    the    Ruffians   confidered  grandeur  arid 
Fontcnelle,  fuperiority,  the  Czar's   great  object,  in   no  other  light  than 
&c*  as  a  power  of  doing  evil.      In  1700,  being  ftrengthened  by 

an  alliance  with  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  he  made  war 
upon  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  from  continuing  which  he 
was  not  deterred  by  the  i!i  fuccefs  of  his  firft  campaigns  : 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  know  that  my  armies  muft  be  oveiv 
<*  come  for  a  great  while;  but  even  this  will  at  laft  teach 
e{  them  to  conquer."  However,  he  afterwards  gained  confi- 
derable  advantages  in  Livonia  and  Ingria,  provinces  fubject 
to  the  Swedes.  His  acquifitions  here  were  fo  important, 
that  they  put  him  upon  building  a  fortrefs,  whofe  port,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Baltic,  might  be  large  enough  to  receive  a  fleet ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1703,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Peterf- 
burg,  now  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Europe,  which  was 
to  him  what  Alexandria  was  to  Alexander.  He  waged  war  with 
the  Swedes  for  feveral  years,  and  without  ever  gaining  any 
confiderable  advantage,  was  frequently  moft  miferably  beat 
by  them.  But  firmnefs  of  mind  and  perfeverance  were 
qualities  peculiarly  eminent  in  him ;  and  therefore  at 
length,  in  1/09,  he  obtained  a  complete  viclory  over  them 
in  his  own  dominions  at  Pultowa.  A  great  part  of  the 
Swedim  army  were  made  prifoners.  7'he  Swediih  generals 
who  were  taken  were  constantly  entertained  at  his  own  table  ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  had  drank  a  health  to  his  mafters  who 
had  inftru&ed  him  in  the  art  of  war,  Count  Rinfchild,  a  chief 
officer  among  the  prifoners,  afked  him,  "  Who  they  were 
«*  whom  he  honoured  with  fo  glorious  a  title  ?>:  "  Your- 
'*  felves,  Gentlemen,"  faidlae.  "  Your  Majefly  is  very  un- 

"  grateful 
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grateful  then,"  replied  the  Count,  "  to  have  fo  beaten  your 
matters."  Upon  which  the  Czar,  to  make  them  fome  re- 
paration for  this  ingratitude,  immediately  gave  orders  that 
their  fwords  fliould  be  returned  them  ;  and  treated  them  with 
the  greateil  generofity  and  goodnefs.  Near  3000  Swedifti 
officers,  however,  were  difperfed  up  and  down  his  dominions, 
and  particularly  in  Siberia,  a  country  of  vaft  extent,  and 
running  as  far  as  China  ;  and  having  little  profpecl:  of  return- 
ing to  Sweden,  they  foon  formed  a  kind  of  colony,  and  be- 
gan to  appiy  themfelves  to  the  various  profeffions  they  were 
capable  of.  Thus  they  forwarded  the  Czar's  great  purpofe, 
in  poliming  and  civilizing  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  many  arts,  which,  although  ellablilhed  at  Mof- 
cow  and  Peterfburg,  might  not  have  reached  Siberia  a  long 
time,  were  thus  fuddenly  eftablifhed  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  Peterfburg  was  rifen  into  a  large  and 
powerful  city  ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  having  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  Pultowa  to  Bender  in  the  Turkifh  dominions 
for  refuge,  the  Czar  availed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  abfence  : 
he  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  to  which 
he  added  Finland,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  The  Turks 
having  broken  a  truce  they  had  concluded  with  him,  he  was 
inclofed  by  their  army  in  1712,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  ; 
and  that  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  iituation,  that  he  feemed  to 
be  inevitably  loft.  While  the  army  was  under  great  confter- 
nation,  the  Czarina  Catherine  projected  an  expedient  for  its 
.  deliverance.  She  fent  to  negotiate  with  the  Grand  Vifier, 
and  let  him  privately  know,  that  a  great  fum  of  money  was 
at  his  fervice  :  he  was  tempted,  and  the  Czar's  prudence 
completed  the  work.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
event,  he  caufed  the  Czarina  to  inftitute  the  Order  of  St. 
Catherine,  of  which  file  was  declared  Sovereign,  and  into 
which  none  but  women  were  to  be  admitted.  The  king  of 
Sweden  having  at  i  aft  quitted  the  Turkifh  dominions  in  1713, 
the  Czar  found  this  formidable  enemy  advancing  to  oppofe 
him  :  but  he  was  now  ftrenathened  by  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Denmark.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  duchy  of 
HoHlein,  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  Swedes  ;  and,  in 
17  [4,  obtained  over  them  a  victory  at  fea,  near  the  coafts  of 
Finland,  upon  which  he  entered  triumphantly  with  his  fleet 
into  the  haven  of  Peterfburg. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  purfuits  after  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  caufed  his  engineers  to  draw  the  plan  of 
every  city,  and  to  take  dcfigns  of  all  the  different  machines 
whic  )  he  had  not  in  his  own  country.  He  inftructed  him- 
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felt  in  hufbandry,  and  in  all  forts  of  trade,  wherever  he  came. 
In  1716,  he   paid  a  vifit,  with   his  contort,  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  at  Copenhagen,   where  he  fpent  three  months.    He 
vifited  there  every  i'chool  of  the  univerfity,  and   all  the  men 
of  letters :  for,  regardiefs  of  ceremony  and  pageantry,  which 
he  hated,  it  was    indifferent  to  him,    whether  they  waited 
en  him,  or  he  went   to  them.     He  ccaffed  every  day  fome 
part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  attended  with 
two  engineers  ;  furveyed  all  the  windings,  founded  every'part 
of  the  ftraits,  and  afterwards  had  the  whole  foexaclly  defcrib- 
cd  in  charts,  that  not  fo  much  as  the  fmalleft  fhelf  or  bank 
of  fand  efcapcd  his  obfervation.     From  Copenhagen  he  went 
to   Hamburg,  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttle,  and  from  thence  to 
Holland.     Here  he  left  the  Czarina,  and  went  to  France  in 
1717;  and  on  the  ipth  of  June  that  year,  vifited  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
the  lateft  invented   and  moft  curious   machines  and  experi- 
ments.    He   was   no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
but  he  fignified    his   inclination   of  becoming  a  member  of 
that  fociety  ;  and   the  academy  having  made  their  moft  re- 
fpeclful  acknowledgments  for  the  great  honour  he  did  them, 
he  wrote  them  a  letter  with  his  own  hand.     Thefe  particu- 
lars may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  that  academy  for  the  year 
1720  :  the  academy  fent  him  every  year  a  volume  of  their 
proceedings,  which,  as  an  academician,  he  was  intitled  to  ;  and 
fie  always  accepted  of  it  with  pleafure,  as  from  his  brethren. 
It  would  be  endlcfs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifh- 
ments,  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  indebted  to  this  great  em- 
peror :  Fontenelle  has  recorded   fome  of  the  principal,  and 
they  muft  alfo  have  a  place  here.     He  eflablifhed,  then,  I.  A 
body  of  ioo,ooo  foot,  under  as  regular  a  difcipline  as  any  in 
&Ct  Europe.     2.  A  navy  of  forty  fhips  of  the  line,  and  200  gal- 

lies.  3.  Fortifications  in  ail  main  towns,  and  an  excellent 
civil  government  in  the  great  cities,  which  before  were  as 
dangerous  in  the  night,  as  the  moft  unfrequented  deferts. 
4.  An  academy  for  naval  affairs  and  navigation,  where  all 
the  nobility  are  obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  children.  5. 
Colleges-  at  Mofcovv,  Ptterfburg,  and  Kiof,  for  languages, 
polite  literature,  and  mathematics ;  and  fchools  in  the  villa- 
ges, where  the  children  of  the  peafants  are  taught  to  read 
and  write.  6.  A  college  of  phyficians,  and  a  noble  difpen- 
fatory  at  Mofcou*,  which  furnilhes  medicines  to  the  great 
cities,  and  to  the  armies ;  whereas  before,  there  was  no  phy- 
fician  but  the  Czar's,  and  no  apothecary  in  all  his  dominions. 
7.  Public  le&ures  in  anatomy,  a  word  never  heard  before  in 
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Ruffia.  Mr.  Voltaire  relates,  that  the  Czar  had  fludied  this  ch,  i*. 
branch  of  knowledge  under  the  celebrated  Ruyfch  at  Amfter- 
dam,  and  made  fuch  improvements  under  this  matter,  as  to 
perform  even  chirurgical  operations  himfelf.  He  afterwards 
purchafed  the  cabinet  of  that  anatomifl,  which  contained  an 
immenfe  collection  of  the  moft  curious,  inflructive,  and  un- 
common preparations.  8.  An  obfervatory,  not  only  for  the 
life  of  aftronomers,  but  as  a  repof.ito.ry  for  natural  curiofities. 
9.  A  phyfic  garden,  to  be  flocked  with  plants,  not  only  from 
itll  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  Afia,  Perfia,  and  even  the  dtf- 
tant  parts  of  China.  10.  Printing  houfes,  where  he  abolifh- 
ed  their  old  barbarous  characters,  which,  through  the  great 
number  of  abbreviations,  were  almofl  become  unintelligible, 
u.  Interpreters  for  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  and  like- 
wife  for  the  Latin5  Greek,  Turkiili,  Calmuck,  Mogul,  and 
Chinefe.  12.  A  royal  library,  cornpofed  of  three  very  large 
ones,  which  he  purchafed  in  England,  Holftein,  and  Germany. 
Thefe  and  many  more  were  particular  inftltutions  and  efta- 
blifhments :  but  the  Czar  made  general  reformations,  to  which 
indeed  the  other  were  only  fubfervient.  He  changed  the 
architecture,  which  was  ugly  and  deformed  ;  or,  to  fpealc 
more  properly,  he  fldi  introduced  that  fcience  into  his  domi- 
nions. He  fent  for  a  great  number  of  pictures  from  Italy  and 
France,  and  by  this  means  inflructed  in  the  art  of  painting  a 
people,  who  knew  no  more  of  it,  than  what  they  could  col- 
,  Ject  from  the  wretched  daubing  of  their  faints  painters.  He 
fent  fhips  laden  with  merchandize  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
which  returned  freighted  with  marble  and  ilatues :  and  pops 
Clement  XI.  pleafed  with  his  fade,  prefented  him  with  a 
fine  antique,  which  the  Czar,  not  caring  to  trull  by  fea,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  to  Peterfburg  by  land.  Religion  was 
not  neglected  in  this  general  reform  :  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ilition  had  over-run  it  fo  much,  that  it  fcarcely  merited  the 
name  of  Chriflian.  The  Czar  introduced  knowledge  where 
it  was  miferably  wanted  j  and  this  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  a'oolim.  fads,  miracles,  and  faint-wormip,  in  a  good  degree, 
at  leaft.  He  ventured  further  than  to  the  correction  of  rites : 
he  abo'ifhed  the  patriarchate,  though  pretty  much  independent 
on  Mm  ;  and  by  that  means  got  rid  of  a  power,  which  was  al- 
ways interrupting  and  difconcerting  his  meafures.  He  took  away 
part  of  the  revenues  ofthofe  churches  and  monafteries,  which  he 
thought  too  wealthy  ;  and  leaving  only  what  was  necefTary  for 
their  fubfiflence,  added  the  overplus  to  his  own  demefnes.  He 
made  manyjudicious  and  ufeful  ecclefiaftical  canons,  and  order- 
ed preaching  in  the  Ruffian  language.  Laftly,  he  eftablifhed  a 
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general  liberty  of  confcience  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and, 
if  we  had  no  other  proof  of  his  civilized  fpirit,  this  would  be 
fufficient.  There  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps  as 
neceflary  and  ufetul  as  any  o;  the  former,  which  he  made 
even  in  his  la  ft  illnefs,  though  it  was  exceedingly  painful. 
When  the  fenators  and  great  perfonages,  then  about  him, 
mentioned  the  various  obligations  which  Ruflia  lay  under  to 
him,  for  abolishing  ignorance  and  barbarifrn,  and  introducing 
arts  and  fciences,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  forgot  to  reform 
one  of  the  moft  important  points  of  all,  viz.  the  male  admi- 
iiiilraiion  of  juftice,  oceafioned  by  the  tedious  and  litigious 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers;  and  figned  an  order  from  his  bed, 
limiting  the  determination  of  all  caufes  to  eleven  days,  which 
was  immediately  fent  to  all  the  courts  of  his  empire. 

This  wonderful  perfon  died  of  the  ftrahgury,  caufed  by  an 
impofthume  in  the   neck  of  his   bladder,  on  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1725,  aged   fifty  three  years.     He   was    tall,  and   re- 
markably  well   /baped  :  he  had    a  noble  countenance,  eyes 
fparkling  with  vivacity,  and  a  robuft  constitution.     His  judg- 
Chactcrvi.   rnent  was  found,  which,  as  Voltaire  has  obferved,  may  juftly 
be  deemed  the  foundation  of  all    real  abilities :   and  to  this 
folidity  was  joined  an  active  difpofition,  which  put  him  upon 
the   molt  arduous  undertakings.     Whoever  reflects   up-.;n  the 
interruptions,  difficulties  and  oppofhions,   that  mull  unavoid- 
ably occur  in  civilizing   and  reforming  a  large  and  b  us 
empire,   muft  fuppofe   the  Czar  to  have   been,  as   indeed  he 
really  was,  a  perfon  of  the  greater!  firmnefs  and  per(c\   ranee. 
His   education   was  far   from  being  worthy  of  his  genius  .   it 
h^d    been  fpoiled  by    the  princefs    Sophia,  whofe    inter        it 
was,    that    he   fhould    be    immerfed   in    licentious    •         \-s. 
However,  in  fpite  of  bad  example,  and  even   hi?  own  frrong 
propcnfity   to   pleafure,   his  natural   defire  of  knowledge  and 
magnanimity   of  foul    broke  through   all   habits ;    nay,   they 
broke  through  fomethins;  even  greater   than  habits,     It  is  re- 
markable, that   from    his  childhood  he  had   fuch   a  dread  of 
water,   a?    to  be   feized    with  a  cold  fweat  and  with  convul- 
sions, even  in  being   obliged   to    pafs    over   a   brook.         ne 
cauie  of  this   averfion  is  thus  related:  When  he   was   about 
fn e  year^  of  age,   he   was  carried   in   the  fpring  feafon  over  a 
dam,   where   there   was    a    water-fall   or    cataract.      He   was 
afieep  in  his  mother's   lap,   but  the  noife  and    rufhing  of  the 
water  frightened  him  fo>   that  it  brought  a  fever  ;   and,   after 
his  recovery,  he  retained   fuch   a  dread  of  that  element,   that 
he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  ftanding  water,  much  lefs  to  hear 
..p.vi.     a  running  il ream.     Who  would  have  thought,  fays  Voltaire, 
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that  fuch  a  prince  fhould  become  the  heft  mariner  In  all  the 
north  ?  Yet  fuch  was  the  mighty  force  of  his  refolution, 
that  he  gradually  conquered  nature  in  this  particular;  and 
his  averfion  of  water  was  afterwards  changed  into  an  excef- 

o 

five  fondnefs  for  that  element.  He  had  a  fon,  who  lived  to 
be  a  man  j  but  this  fon  engaging  with  his  mother,  whom 
Peter  had  divorced  in  1692,  and  other  maiecontents,  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  his  father  in  1717,  he  was  condemned  to 
die.  He  faved  the  executioners  the  trouble,  by  dying  a  na- 
tural death  :  and  an  account  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  with 
original  papers,  was  pubLflied  by  the  Czar  himfelf.  The 
title  of  it,  as  it  ftands  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  "  Prefent 
State  of  RuiTia,"  tranflated  from  the  High  Dutch,  and  print- 
ed at  London  1722,  in  8vo,  runs  thus  :  tc  A  Manifeito  of 
"  the  Criminal  Procefs  of  the  Czarewicz  Alexei  Petrowitz, 
<c  judged  and  publiihed  at  St.  Peterfburg,  the  25th  of  June 
"  1718,  tranflated  from  the  Ruffian  Original,  and  printed 
"  by  order  of  his  Czarifh  Majefty  at  the  Hague,  1718." 
The  Czar  compofed  feveral  pieces  upon  naval  affairs ;  and 
his  name  muft  be  added  to  the  fliort  catalogue  of  Sovereigns, 
who  have  honoured  the  public  with  their  writings. 

The  Czarina,  his  widow,  whom  he  nominated  his  fuccef- 
for,  was,  upon  his  death,  immediately  acknowledged  Emprefs 
of  Ruffia  by  the  feveral  efiates  thereof.  The  hiftory  of  this 
lady  is  curious  and  extraordinary,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
related.  She  was  born  in  a  village  called  Run^hen,  on  the 

O  O  ' 

banks  of  the  lake  Worthily  in  Livonia ;  and  lofmg  her  pa- 
rents, who  were  of  low  condition  and  poor,  (he  became  def- 
titute.  The  paiifh  clerk,  who  kept  a  fchool,  took  her  into 
his  houfe,  and  kept  her ;  till  Dr.  Gluck,  minifler  of  Marien- 
burg,  happening;  to  come  to  that  village,  eafed  the  clerk  of 
the  s;irL  whom  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  carried  her  home 

O         '  C    .    ** 

with  him.  Dr.  Gluck  treated  heraJmoft  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  if  (he  had  been  his  own  daughter,  and  not  only  had  her 
taught  fpinning  and  fewing,  but  inftructed  her  alfo  himfelf  in 
literature  above  her  fex,  and  efpecially  in  the  German  language. 
At  length  a  Livonian  ferjeant  in  the  Swedim  army  fell  paffion- 
ately  in  love  with  her,'and  (he  agreed  to  marry  him  :  to  which 
Dr.  Gluck  gave  his  confentmore  readily  than  it  is  fuppofed  he 
would  have  done,  if  his  circumftances  had  not  been  narrow. 
The  next  day,  the  Ruffians  made  themfelves  mafter  of  Mari- 
enburg  ;  and  the  general,  cafting  his  eyes  accidentally  on  Ca- 
therine, and  obferving  fomething  very  (inking  in  her  air  and 
manner,  took  her  then  under  his  protection,  and  afterwards 
into  his  fervice.  Some  time  after,  fhe  was  advanced  to  be  a 
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houfe-keeper  to  prince  Menzikoff,  who  was  the  general's  pa- 
tron ;  and  there  the  Czar  feeing  her,  (he  made  fuch  an  im- 
,  preffion  on  him,  that  he  married  her.  She  was  taken  at  Ma- 
rienburg  in  1702,  and  married  to  the  Czar  in  1711:  what 
became  of  her  former  hufband,  the  ferjeant,  is  not  known. 
She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in 
truth  a  very  fit  confort  for  fuch  a  one  as  Peter  the  Great. 
We  have  already  obferved,  hew  (he  refcued  him  from  ruin 
by  her  management,  when  he  was  furrounded  by  the  Turks  : 
and  he  feerns  to  have  made  her  partner  of  his  councils  and 
undertakings,  as  well  as  of  his  bed.  He  {hewed  the  hi«h 

O    *  tr 

opinion  he  had  of  her,  by  nominating  her  to  fucceed  him  : 
but  fhe  died  in  little  more  than  two  years  after  him.  She 
had  feveral  daughters  by  the  Czar ;  the  youngeft  of  which, 
Elizabeth,  after  the  heirs  of  the  elder  branches  were  extinct, 
afcended  the  throne  in  December  1741.  Voltaire,  in  his 

f^l  -* 

Hiftory  of  Peter,  has  taken  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  this  princefs ; 
and  what  he  fays  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed  :  'e  The  lenity 
"  of  this  princefs,  fays  he,  has  been  carried  to  a  degree 
*6  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  She  had  pro- 
"•  miied,  that  during  her  reign  no  body  (hould  be  put  to 
"  death  ;  and  (he  has  kept  her  word.  She  is  the  firft  Sovereign 
**  that  ever  (hewed  this  regard  to  the  human  fpecies.  Male- 
*c  factors  are  now  condemned  to  ferve  in  the  mines  and  other 
«'  public  works ;  a  regulation,  not  lefs  prudent  than  humane, 
*'  fmce  it  renders  their  pu  nidi  men  t  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
*4  flate.  In  other  countries,  they  only  know  how  to  put  a 
*c  malefactor  to  death,  with  the  apparatus  of  an  executioner, 
<4  but  are  notable  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  The 
c*  terror  of  death  does  not  perhaps  make  fuch  an  impreflion 
c*  on  evil  doers,  who  are  generally  given  to  idlenefs,  as  the 
"  fear  of  chaftifement  and  hard  labour,  renewed  every  day." 

PETIT  (Peter)  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the  profeilion  of  phyfic,  in 
which  faculty  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Montpeliier:  but 
afterwards  returning  to  Paris,  neglecled  the  pradice  of  it, 
lst's      and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the    ftudy  of    polite  litera- 
u    Sx^ns,  ture.     He  lived  forne  time  with   the   firft  prefident  of  La- 
tome  v.        moignon,    as  preceptor  to  his   Cons;    and   afterwards  with 
?vforj';  Nicolai,  firft  prefident  of  the  chamber  cf  accounts,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  companion.     He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  in  compofmg;  and  he  had  a  wonderful  facility  with  his 
pea,  which  enabled  him  to  write  much.  He  was  deeply  read  in 
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the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  joined  to  his  (kill 
in  theie  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  philofophic  matters.  He 
died  in  1687,  aged  feventy  years,  having  taken  a  wife  not 
long  before. 

He  wrote  only  in    Latin,  but  a  great  number  of  things 
both  in  verfe  and   profe.     His   firft  production  feems  to  have 
been   an  Elegy  upon    the   death  of  Gabriel  Naude,  in  1653. 
In  1660,  he  publifiied  in  8vo,  De  motu  animalium  fpontaneo 
liber  unus.     Petit  was  a  great  partifan  for  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy  ;  and,  in  this   as    well  as   fome  other  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  has  llrenuoufly  fupported  the  principles  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  combated  thofe  of  Des  Cartes.     Epiftolse  Apolo- 
getics A.  Menjoti  de   varits  feciis   amplectend;s  examen :  ad 
medicos  Pariiieniis,  autore  Adriano  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,  410. 
Menjot  had  maintained,  very   reasonably   one   would  think, 
that  a    man  fhouid  attach  himfelf  to   no  particular  feel:,  but 
take   from  each  whatever  he  found  good  :  which  fentiment, 
it  feems,  did  not  pleafe  Petit,  and  therefore  he  oppofed  it  in 
this  work,  under  the  fictitious   name  of  Scaurus.     He  pub- 
lifhed   the   fame  year,  in   8vo,  under  the  feigned   name  of 
Marinus  Statileus,  Apologia  pro  genuitate  fragmenti  Satyrici 
Petroniani ;  that  is,  the  fragment  of  Petronius  found  at  Traw 
in  Dalmatia,  which  Hadrian  Valefias  then,  and  the  beft  cri- 
tics fmce,  have  agreed  to  reject  as  fpurious.     Eutyphron  was 
another  ailumed  name,  under  which  he  publlfhed  a  piece,  in 
^667,    4to,    De   nova   curandorum  morborum   ratione   per 
transfufionem  fanguinis :    he  rejects  this    method    of  cure, 
which   was  approved  by   many  phyficians  of  his  time,  and 
fupports  his  own  opinion  with  much  elegance  and  learning. 
In  1683,  were  publiihed  at  Utrecht  in  8vo,  Mifcellanearura 
Obfervationum,  libri  iv.  thefe  are  verbal  criticifms  upon  vari- 
ous authors,  and  {hew  great  accuracy  as  well  as  profound  eru~ 
dition.     The  fame  year  at  Paris  came  out  in  8vo,  Selecto- 
rum  Poematum,  libri  ii.     Acceffit  DifTertatio  de  Furore  Poe- 
tico.     The  Diflertation  is  curious,  and  mews  the  author  to 
have  been  a  very  ingenious  man  j  and  the  Poems  have  merit 
enough  to  rank  him  with  Rapin,  Menage,  and  the  beft  writ- 
ers of  modern  Latin  poetry.     De  Amazonibus  DilTertatio, 
Paris  1685,   i/moT  the  edition  of  Amfterdam,   1687,  I2rno. 
is  preferable,  there  being  additions  by  the  author,  and  critical 
obfervations  by  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye.     De  natura  et  moribus 
Anthropophagorum  DifTertatio,  at  Utrecht,  1688,  Svo.  a  cu- 
rious and  learned   work.     In  tres  priores  Aretaei   Hbros  com- 
rnentarii  :  Una  cum  difTertatiunculade  Petiti  vitaet  copiofo  in 
cofdera  Corjan^alarios  in  •nice,  1726^  410,     It  was  Maittaire, 
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who  publifhed  fhis  pofthumous  work,  and  fet  the  life  of  Petit 
at  the  head  of  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  works  of  our  author,  but  we  have 
mentioned  the  principal.  Care  muft  be  taken  in  the  mean 
time,  not  to  confound  him  with  another  Peter  Petit,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  and  a  man  of  a  very  different  turn  ; 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  next  article. 

PETIT  (Peter)  a  mathematician  of  France,  celebrated 
for  his  writings,  and  for  his  connections  with  Pafcal,  Des 
Cartes,  Merfennus,  and  other  great  men,  was  born  in  1598  ; 
and  fpent  the  firft  part  of  his  life  at  Montlucon,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Bourges,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  cultivat- 
ed from  his  youth  mathematics  and  philofophy.  He  came  to 
Paris  in  1633,  whither  his  reputation  had  travelled  before 
him,  and  was  employed  on  feveral  occafions  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  commiffioned  by  this  minifter  to  vifit  the 
fea-ports,  and  had  the  title  of  the  king's  engineer;  and  was 
alfo  fent  into  Italy  upon  his  majefty's  bufmefs.  He  was  at 
Tours  in  1640,  and  married  there;  and  afterwards  was 
jnade  intendant  of  the  fortifications  :  for  Hilarion  de  Cofte 
gives  him  this  title,  in  his  Life  of  Merfennus,  printed  in 
1649.  Mr.  Baillet,  in  his  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  fays,  That 
Mr.  Petit  had  a  great  genius  for  mathematics,  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  aftronomy,  and  had  a  fingular  paflion  for  experi- 
mental knowledge.  It  was  fomewhere  about  1637  or  1638, 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he 
heard  much  talk  of  the  Dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes.  He  read  it, 
and  communicated  his  objections  to  Merfennus,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  :  neverthelefs,  he  foon  after 
embraced  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  and  became  not  only 
the  friend,  but  the  partifan  and  defender  of  that  philofopher. 
He  was  alfo  intimately  connedted  with  the  celebrated  Pafcal, 
with  whom  he  made  at  Rouen  the  fame  experiments  concern- 
ing the  vacuum,  which  Torricelli  had  before  made  in  Italy  ; 
and  was  allured  of  their  truth  by  frequent  repetitions.  This 
was  in  1646  and  1647.  We  know  no  other  circumfrances 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Petit,  only  that  hedied  the  20th  of  Auguft 
1667,  at  Lagny  upon  the  Marne,  fwe  or  fix  leagues  from 
Paris,  whither  he  had  retired  at  the  latter  end  of  his  days. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  upon  phyfical  and  aftro- 
jnornical  fubje&s.  The  firft  thing  he  publifhed  was  upon 
chronology,  and  in  defence  of  Jofeph  Scaliger.  It  is  intitled, 
Difcours  chronologique,  contenantles  maximes  pour  difcerner 
les  perfaues  chronologies,  &c.  Paris  1636,  in  4to. 
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PETITOT  (John)  an  extraordinary  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1007  ;  of  a  father  who  was  a  fculptor  and 
architect,  who  after  having  palled  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  re- 
tired to  that  city.  His  ion  was  defigned  to  be  a  jeweller  ; 
and  by  the  frequent  employment  in  enamelling,  he  acquired 
fo  fine  a  tafte,  and  fo  precious  a  tone  of  colouring,  that  Mr. 
Bordier,  who  afterwards  became  his  brother-in-law,  advifed 
him  to  attach  himfelf  to  portrait,  believing  he  might  pufh  his 
art  on  ftill  to  greater  lengths ;  and  though  both  the  one  and 
the  other  wanted  feveral  colours  which  they  could  not  bring 
to  bear  the  fire,  yet  they  fucceeded  to  admiration.  Petitot 
did  the  heads  and  hands,  in  which  his  colouring  was  ex- 
cellent :  Bordier  painted  the  hair,  the  draperies  and  the 
grounds.  Thefe  two  friends  agreeing  in  their  work  and  their 
projects,  fetout  for  Italy.  The  long  flay  they  made  there,  fre- 
quenting the  belt  chyrnrfts,  joined  to  a  flrong  defire  of  learn- 
ing, improved  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  colours,  but  the 
completion  of  their  fuccefs  muft  be  afcribed  to  a  journey  which 
they  made  afterwards  to  England.  There  they  found  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayern,  phyfician  to  king  Charles  I.  and  a  great  chymift  ; 
who  had  by  his  experiments  difcovered  the  principal  colours  to 
be  ufed  for  enamel,  and  the  proper  means  of  vitrifying  them. 
Thefe  by  their  beauty  furpafTed  all  the  enameling  of  Venice  and 
Limoges.  Sir  Theodore  Mayern  introduced  Petitot  to  king 
Charles  I.  who  retained  him  in  his  fervice,  and  gave  him  a 
lodging  in  Whitehall.  Here  he  painted  feveral  portraits  after 
Vandyke,  in  which  he  was  guided  by  that  excellent  rnafter, 
\vho  was  then  in  London  ;  and  his  advice  contributed  greatly 
to  the  ability  of  Petitot,  whofe  beft  pieces  are  after  Vandyke. 
King  Charles  ofcen  went  to  fee  him  v/ork,  as  he  took  plea- 
fure  both  in  painting;  and  chymical  experiments,  to  which 
his  phyfician  had  given  him  a  turn.  Petitot  painted  that 
monarch  and  the  whole  royal  family  feveral  times.  The 
diflinguifhing  marks  of  favour  (hewn  him  by  that  prince, 
were  only  interrupted  by  his  unhappy  and  tragical  end,  which 
was  a  terrible  ftroke  to  Petitot,  who  did  not  quit  the  royal 
family,  but  followed  them  in  their  flight  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  looked  on  as  one  of  their  moft  zealous  fervants.  Charles 
II.  after  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Worcefler  in  1651,  went  to 
France,  and  during  the  four  years  that  prince  fiaid  there,  he 
viiited  Petitot,  and  often  eat  with  him.  Then  it  was  that 
his  name  became  eminent,  and  that  all  the  court  of  France 
grew  fond  of  being  painted  in  enamel.  When  Charles  II. 
returned  to  England,  Lewis  XIV,  retained  Petitot  in  his  fer- 
vice, 
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vice,  gave  him  a  pennon,  and  a  lodging  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  Thefe  new  favours,  added  to  a  confiderable  fortune 
he  had  already  acquired,  encouraged  him  to  marry  Margaret 
Cuper  in  1661.  The  famous  minifler  Drelincourt  performed 
the  ceremony  at  Charenton.  Afterwards  Bordier  became  his 
brother-in-law,  and  ever  remained  in  a  firm  union  with  Pe- 
titot :  they  lived  together,  till  their  families  growing  too  nu- 
merous, obliged  them  to  feparate.  Their  friend(hip  was 
founded  on  the  harmony  of  their  ftntiments,  and  their  reci- 
procal merit,  much  more  than  a  principle  of  intereft.  They 
had  gained,  as  a  reward  for  their  difcoveries  and  their  la- 
bours, a  million,  which  they  divided  at  Paris  ;  and  they  con- 
tinued friends  without  ever  having  a  quarrel,  or  even  a  mif- 
underftanding,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  years. 

Petitot  copied  at  Paris  feveral  portraits  of  Mignard  and  Le 
Brun  ;  yet  his  talent  was  not  only  copying  a  portrait  with 
an  exacl  refemblance,  but  alfo  defigning  a  head  moft  per- 
fectly after  nature.  To  this  he  alfo  joined  a  foftnefs  and 
livelinefs  of  colouring,  which  will  never  change,  and  will 
ever  render  his  works  valuable.  Petitot  painted  Lewis  XIV. 
Mary  Anne  of  Auftria  his  mother,  and  Mary  Therefa  his 
wife,  feveral  times. 

As  he  was  a  zealous  proteftant  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
ofNantzin  1685,  and  afraid  of  bein£  taken  up,  he  demanded 
the  king's  permiffion  to  retire  to  Geneva,  who  finding  him 
urgent,  and  fearing  he  fhould  efcape,  cruelly  caufed  him  to 
be  arrefied,  and  fent  to  Fort  1'  Eveque,  where  the  bifhop  of 
Meaux  was  appointed  to  inftrucl:  him.  Yet  neither  the  elo- 
quence of  the  great  Bofiuet,  nor  the  terrors  of  a  dungeon, 
could  prevail.  Petitot  was  not  convinced,  but  the  vexation 
and  confinement  threw  the  good  old  man,  now  near  eighty, 
into  a  violent  fever.  The  king  being  informed  of  it,  ordered 
him  to  be  releafed.  Our  painter  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at 
liberty,  than,  terrified  at  what  he  had  fuffered,  he  efcaped 
with  his  wife  in  1685  to  Geneva,  after  a  refidence  at  Paris  for 
thirty-fix  years.  His  children  remaining  in  that  city,  and 
fearing  the  king's  refentment,  flung  themfelves  on  his  mercy, 
and  implored  his  protection.  The  king  received  them  fa- 
vourably, and  told  them  he  could  forgive  arr  old  man  the 
whim  of  defiring  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers. 

When  Petitot  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  cultivated 
his  art  with  great  ardor,  and  had  the  fatisfacYion  of  pre- 
ferving  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  efteem  of  all  connoiiTeurs. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Poland,  defirous  to  have  their  pic- 
tures painted  by  Petitot,  though  then  above  iuurfcore,  fent 

the 
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the  originals  to  Paris,  believing  him  to  be  there.  The  gentle* 
man  who  was  charged  with  the  commiflion  went  on  to  Ge- 
neva. The  queen  was  reprefented  on  a  trophy  holding  the 
king's  piclure.  As  there  were  two  heads  in  the  fame  piece, 
they  gave  him  a  hundred  Louis  d'ors,  and  he  executed  it  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  ag;e. 

w 

The  concourfe  of  his  friends,  and  the  refort  of  the  curious 
who  came  to  fee  him,  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Veray,  a  little  town  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  where  he  worked  in  quiet.  He  was  about  the  pic- 
ture of  his  wife,  when  a  diftemper  carried  him  off  in  one 
day,  in  1691,  aged  e'ghty-four.  His  life  was  always  exem- 
plary, and  his  end  was  the  fame.  Fie  preferred  his  ufual  can- 
dour and  eafe  of  temper  to  his  laft  hour.  He  had  feventeen 
children  by  his  marriage,  but  only  one  of  his  fons  applied 
himfelf  to  painting,  who  fettled  in  London.  His  father  lent 
him  feveral  of  his  works  to  ferve  him  for  models.  This  fon 
is  dead,  and  his  family  is  now  fettled  in  Dublin. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamel  5 
though  Bordier  his  brother-in-law  made  feveral  attempts  be- 
fore him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayern  had  facilitated  the  means 
of  employing  the  moft  beautiful  colours,  it  was  ftill  Petitot 
that  completed  the  work,  which  under  his  hand  acquired  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  furpafs  miniature,  and  even  equal 
painting  in  oil,  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  plates,  and 
rarely  enameled  on  copper.  When  he  firft  came  in  vogue, 
his  price  was  twenty  louis's  a  head,  which  he  foon  raifed 
to  forty.  His  cuftom  was  to  carry  a  painter  with  him,  who 
painted  the  picture  in  oil;  after  which  Petitot  fketched  out 
his  work,  which  he  always  finifhed  after  the  life.  When  he 
painted  the  king  of  France,  he  took  thofe  pic-lures  that  moil 
refembled  him  for  his  patterns  ;  and  the  king  afterwards  gave 
him  a  fitting  or  two  to  finim  his  work.  He  laboured  with 
great  arTiduity,  and  n^ver  laid  down  his  pencil  but  with  re- 
luctance, faying,  that  he  always  found  new  beauties  in  his 
art  to  charm  him. 

PETRARCH  (Francis)  an  Italian,  eminent  for  great  parts 
and  great  learning,  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
poetry  ;  and  was  perhaps  the  firft  among  the  moderns,  in 
whom  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature  began  to  re- 
vive. His  parents  were  of  Florence,  of  honourable  families; 
and  his  father  was  a  manager  in  the  faction  of  the  Bianchini, 
which  were  driven  from  the  town  by  the  Ned  in  1300.  He 
retired  to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  was  born  in  1304,  and 
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Niceron,  not  at  Ancifa,  as  fome  have  imagined.  His  father,  after 
Hommes  many  vajn  attempts  to  be  reftored,  fixed  at  length  at  Avig- 
xxviii.'  non,  then  the  feat  of  the  pope  :  from  whence  Petrarch,  -  who 
was  nine  years  old,  was  fent  to  Carpentras,  in  order  to  learn 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philofophy.  He  was  four  years  at 
this  place,  and  was  then  removed  to  Montpellier,  where  he 
fpent  four  more  years  in  the  iludy  of  the  lav/.  After  that, 
his  father  fent  him  to  Bologna,  to  have  him  made  complete 
in  this  way,  for  that  was  what  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  :  but, 
alas  !  the  dry  ftudy  of  the  law  had  no  charms  for  Petrarch. 
Poetry,  eloquence,  and  hiflory,  had  employed  in  reality  the 
greateit  part  of  his  time  and  attention  ;  which  the  father  per- 
ceiving, was  fo  enraged,  that,  corning  one  day  fuddenly  into 
his  chamber,  and  finding  a  heap  of  ancient  Latin  authors  by 
him,  he  flung  them  all  into  the  fire,  except  Virgil  and  Ciceio, 
ivhich,  at  the  earned  interceflion  of  the  fon,  he  fpared. 

Lofing  his  mother  in  1324,  and  his  father  the  year  after, 
he  returned  to  Avignon  to  fettle  his  affairs  ;  and  foon  after  pur- 
chafed  a  very  retired,  but  very  agreeable  country  houle,  called 
Vauclufe,  about  five  miles  eaft  of  it,  where  he  fpent  a  good 
part  of  every  year.  Here,  in  1 427,  he  commenced  an  amour 
with  a  beautiful  young  damfel,  named  Laura,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  has  made  famous  by  his 
poetry.  His  refidence  at  Vauclufe  was  fometimes  interrupted 
by  travels.  He  went  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  pafled  to 
Flanders  -}  then  he  went  into  Germany,  and  laflly  to  Rome. 
At  his  return  to  Avignon,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  pope  John  XXII.  who  employed  him  in 
feveral  important  tranfaclions  both  in  France  and  at  Rome. 
Mornay,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  papacy,  fays,  that  Petrarch, 
whom  he  calls  Lumen  feculi  fui,  "  a  very  bright  ftar  fhin- 

ing  in  an  age  of  darkneis,"  might  have   had   any  thin^,  if 
Nouvellesde  h  ]d       -,       haye    flatterej    the    popes  .    an(J     jyjr.    Bayle 
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des  Lettr.  quotes  an  author,  who  relates  that  he  loit  a  cardinal  s  cap, 
Fev.  1586.  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  that  his  fifter  fhould  be  miftrefs 
to  pope  Benedidt  XII.  who  was  extremely  taken  with  her,  and 
who  at  length  obtained  her  by  the  management  of  another  bro- 
ther. However  this  was,  Petrarch  was  not  fond  of  a  court  life  : 
he  feems  to  have  had  too  much  integrity  and  generofity  in  his  na- 
ture to  befit  for  it;  fo  that  he  retired  to  Vauclufe,  where  he 
devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  reading,  to  compofition,  and  to  Laura. 
He  compofed  a  Latin  poem  called  Africa,  which,  though  a 
very  crude  performance,  and  faulty  both  in  latinity  and  mea- 
fure,  appeared  a  prodigy  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  and 
made  his  name  fo  famous,  that  the  fen  ate  of  Rome  and  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  both  invited  him  at  the  fame  time,  to  come 

and 
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and  receive  the  poetic  crown.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1341, 
where  that  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  with  great  fo- 
Jemnity. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Parma,  and  foon  after  to  Vau- 
clufe,  where  he  gratified  his  prevailing  paffion,  which  was 
the  love  of  books  and  folitude.  Yet,  in  13439  he  was  called 
out  by  pope  Clement  VI.  who  fent  him  to  compliment  queen 
Joan  of  Naples,  upon  her  acceffion  to  the  crown.  He 
went  again  into  Italy  in  1348,  to  vifit  fome  nobles  at  Ve- 
rona ;  and  he  was  here,  when  news  of  the  death  of  his  dear- 
eft  Laura  was  brought  him.  He  was  infinitely  affiidled  with 
it;  and  immortalized  his  grief  with  a  great  number  of  verfes 
written  in  her  praife.  Laura  feems  to  have  been  to  Petrarch, 
what  Stella  was  to  Swift;  I  mean,  if  we  may  take  the  word 
of  Petrarch  hiaifelf,  who  aflures  us,  that  his  love  for  her  was 
of  the  pureil  kind,  although  fome  have  pretended,  that  it 
was  not  altogether  fpiritual.  He  went  to  Avignon  in  1349 
to  the  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1350,  and  from  thence  to  his  foli- 
tude at  Vauclufe,  which  growing  probably  difagreeable  for 
want  of  the  beloved  Laura,  he  finally  quitted  in  1352.  Fie 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Vif- 
conti,  who  {hewed  him  great  kindnefs,  and  employed  him  in 
embaffiesand  affairs  of  importance  for  the  following  ten  years. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  continual  journeyings, 
fometimes  to  Parma,  fometimes  to  Padua,  as  well  as  to  Fer- 
rara  and  Venice*  He  was  at  Venice  in  13^4,  when  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Boccace  came  from  Florence  to  allure  him, 
that  he  was  reftored  by  the  republic  to  the  eftate  of  his  father, 
which  had  been  forfeited,  and  had  leave  to  return  and  fettle 
there.  The  offer  pleafed  him  much,  but  came  too  late  :  he 
was  then  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  was  fo  fubje6t  to  faint- 
ing fits,  that  he  was  once  at  Ferrara  fuppofed  to  be  dead  for 
three  hours.  He  chofe  to  retire  to  Padua,  for  the  fake  of 
being  near  his  patron  Francis  de  Carrara,  who  had  given  him 
an  agreeable  country  houfe,  about  ten  miles  from  the  town, 
called  Arqua;  and  at  this  place  he  died  in  July  1374,  aged 
feventy  years.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  had  a  canonry  or  two 
and  an  archdeaconry,  but  never  entered  into  the  order  of 
priefts.  He  had  a  natural  daughter,  not  by  Laura,  but  by  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family,  whofe  hufband  became  his  ible 
executor.  He  was  a  man  of  many  virtues  :  he  neither  de- 
fired  nor  defpifed  riches;  and  if  he  did  love  fame,  it  was 
with  moderation,  and  without  any  of  that  anxiety  and  folici- 
tude  which  often  makes  the  purfuers  of  it  miferable.  A  fay- 
ing  of  his  is  recorded,  which  defcrves  to  be  mentioned  :  it 
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was,  that  "  no  greater  evil  can  happen  to  a  man,  than  to 
*'  be  made  a  pope."  Hadrian  VI.  afterwards  felt  the  truth 
of  it,  as  appears  from  the  infcription  he  ordered  upon  his 
tomb:  "  Here  lies  Hadrian  VI.  who  thought  nothing  in  life 
4<  more  unfortunate,  than  that  he  was  appointed  to  govern." 

As  to  his  literary  character,  no  man  was  ever  more  efteem- 
ed  and  honoured  than  Petrarch  ;  and  indeed  with  reafon,  for 
he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  His  various  knowledge 
made  him  juftly  regarded  as  the  firfr.  genius  of  an  age,  the 
darknefs  and  barbarifm  of  which  he  contributed  much  to  dif- 
fipate,  by  re-eftablifhing  letters  and  the  art  of  writing.  The 
great  number  of  works,  in  profe  as  well  as  poetry,  which  he 
compofed  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  mew  a  wonderful  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  invention.  He  excelled  in  Italian  poetry  ;  his 
Latin  is  not  io  good.  His  profe  works  alfo  are  inferior  to 
his  poetry  ;  yet  there  appears  great  eloquence  in  all  he  wrote  5 
nor  is  the  Latin  bad,  if  we  confider,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
attempted  to  refcue  letters  from  Gothic  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. Erafmus  fays,  that  he  was  a  great,  a  knowing,  and 
an  eloquent  man,  but  that  his  language  favours  of  the  age  he 
\vrote  in.  He  adds,  that  Petrarch  was  fcarcely  read  in  his 
time,  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  if  he  is  not  much  re- 
garded in  ours.  There  are  neverthelefs  things  in  him,  which 
may  well  enough  amufe  a  curious  man;  and  Cometh  ing  higher 
may  be  faid  of  his  Italian  poetry,  which  is  indeed  excellent. 
The  firft  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  at  Bafil,  1581, 
in  four  volumes  folio  :  the  fourth  volume  contains  his  Italian 
pieces. 

Niceron  relates,  that  more  than  five  and  twenty  perfons 
have  written  the  life  of  Petrarch  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  has 
followed  that  of  M.  Muratori,  prefixed  to  Petrarch's  Italian 
poems,  printed  at  Ivlodena  1711,  in  410,  as  being  the  moft 
cxacl:. 


PETRONTUS  ARBITER  (Titus)  an  admirable  critic 
and  polite  writer  of  antiquity,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  of  whom  there  remains  a  conliderable  fragment 
of  a  compofition  in  verfe  and  profe,  intitled,  Satyricon,  or  a 
kind  of  Menippean  fatire.  He  was  a  Roman  knight,  of  an 
ancient  family  ;  and  after  an  education  fuitable  to  his  quality, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  imperial  court  of  Claudius.  Here 
he  found  a  way  of  living  agreeable  to  his  temper,  which  was 
VledePe-  voluptuous,  although  he  is  reprefented  to  have  had  too  much 
rbi-  de]icacy  m  his  nature,  to  relifii  the  brutalities  of  love,  like 
MdTalina,  or  thofe  of  eating  and  drunkennefs  with  Claudius. 
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He  feems  to  have  taken  a  relifh  of  both,  rather  to  gratify  his 
curiofity   than   his  fenfesj  and,  inftead  of  a   prodigal  or  de- 
bauchee, is  rather  to  be  conficiered  as  a  nice  and  learned  artift 
in  the  fcience   of  voluptuoufnefs.     So  fays  Tacitus  at  lead, 
by  whom  his  character,   and  the  occafion  and  manner  of  his 
death,  which  were  all  very  extraordinary,  are  finely  drawn  ;  ^!inal-  kb. 
that  is,  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  very  perfon  there  mentioned, 
which,  though  doubted  by  Lipfius  and  fame  other  critics,  is  jjpf.  not>  ja 
now  the  moft  prevailing  opinion.  loc. 

When  Petronius  had  thus  palled  his  youth  in  gaiety  and 
pleafure,  he  was,  either  through  the  favour  of  Nero  or  his 
own  merit,  fent  proconful  to  Bythinia ;  where  this  man  of 
pleafure,  like  another  MecxMias,  {hewed  himfelf  capable  of 
the  clofeft  application  tobufmefs,  and  performed  all  the  duties 
of  an  able  magiftrate.  He  was  afterwards,  as  Tacitus  fays,  cho- 
fen  conful  ;  perhaps  extraordinarily  for  fome  months,  as  was 
ufual,  when  the  conful  died  within  the  year  of  his  office, 
which  was  never  left  vacant.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  this,  becaufe  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  any  lift  of  the 
confuls  -s  and  yet  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who  fays  he  was 
conful,  muft  not  be  queftioned.  The  time  of  his  confulate 
being  expired,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  manner  of  living  ; 
and  either  became  vitious  from  his  own  inclination,  or  out 
of  a  defire  to  pleafe  Nero,  flrove  to  appear  fo  :  revolutus  in 
vitia,  feu  vitiorum  imitationem,  fays  Tacitus.  Hence  he  be- 
came foon  one  of  the  emperor's  confidents,  and,  as  the  fame 
hiftorian  infmuates,  received  the  furname  of  Arbiter,  becaufe 
Nero  thought  none  of  his  pleafures  elegant  or  well  fancied, 
which  were  not  either  contrived  or  approved  by  Petronius. 

Thus  Petronius  a£ted  for  fome  time  under  Nero,  as  in- 
tendant  of  his  pleafures  :  and  by  this  means  poflefling  great 
favour  with  the  emperor,  flood  expofed  to  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  Tigellinus,  who,  fays  Tacitus,  was  as  it  were  his  rival 
ancl  fuperior  in  the  fcience  of  pleafure.  That  jealous  and 
felfifh  favourite  and  minifter  refolved  therefore  to  ruin  Petro- 
nius, which  by  various  infmuations  at  fir  ft,  and  falfe  accufa- 
tions  afterwards,  he  gradually  efFe&ed.  For,  knowing  cruel- 
ty to  be  the  prevailing  pailiori  of  this  prince,  he  infmuated 
that  Petronius  was  too  intimate  with  Scevinus,  not  to  be  dip- 
ped in  Pifo's  confpiracy  ;  and  then  fuborned  one  of  his  flaves 
to  fwear  againft  him,  depiived  him  of  all  means  of  juftifyino- 
himfelf,  and  imprifoned  the  greatef}  part,  of  his  domettics. 
Petronius  was  put  under  durance  at  Cumse,  whither  he  had 
attended  the  emperor  in  his  journey  to  Campania;  but  foon 
refolved  to  end  his  hopes  and  fears  by  a  voluntary  death, 

VOL.  IX.  U  which 
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which  however  he  was  unwilling  to  have  thought  precipitate. 
He  opened  his   ve  ns  therefore,  and  then   cloiecl   the.'?  a^ain  : 
he  did  t'-.is  more  than   once,  at   intervals  converfin^  with   his 
friend;,  nut  in  a  folemn  manner  on  leriuus  and  profoun 
jc-ci?.,  the  immortality  ot   the  l"/ul,   or  the  principles  and  fa.- 
ings  ol  the  philosophers  about  it,  but  in  a  pleafant  and  joci.fe 
way,   they  repeating  to   him  fungs    and  v-rfcs   upon  diverting 
fubjects.      In    fhort,  he   flepf,  he   travelled,    rewarded   fome, 
and  punifhed  others  of  his  domeftics  ;  affecting  to  do  all  the 
ordinary  offices  of  life,  that  his  death  might   not  feem  forced, 
but  accidental.      When  he  made  his  will,  he  did  not  compli- 
ment Nero  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  great  men  in  power, 
as  was  then  the  common  practice,   with    a  legacy  ;   but  hav- 
ing defcribed,  under  the  feigned   characters  of  fome  vile  de- 
bauched people,   all  the  infamous  lewdnefs  and  obfcene  plea- 
iurts  of  Nero,  Cent  the  book  feaied  up  to  him,  breaking  the 
feal  in  pieces,  that  no  uie  might   be  made  of  it  afterwards   in 
difcovering  the  author.      Tacitus  adds,  that  the  emperor  was 
much  perplexed  in   conjecturing  how  his  nocturnal  beftialities 
came  to  be  fo  well  known  ;  and   that  at  length  his  fufpicions 
iettled  upon  Silia,   a  fenator's  wife,  who   having  always  been 
one  of  his   party,  and   being   intimate  with   Petronius,   was 
Doomed  to  baniihment,  on  pretence  that  flic  had  not  conceal- 
ed what  die  had  feen  and  been  partaker  of.     The  manner  of 
Petronius's  death  had  a  ftrange  mixture  of  conftancy  and  ex- 
travagance, and  certainly  not  a  little  of  vanity  and    affecta- 
tion,  although  Tacitus  fecms   to  relate  it   with  applaufe  and 
admiration.     He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  817,  of  Chrift  65, 
and,   as  is  fuppofed,  about  fifty  years  old. 

It  does  not  appear,  what  put  him  firft  upon  writing  his 
Satyricon,  nor  very  clearly,  what  was  his  defign  in  it.  His 
admirers  lay,  that  he  meant  to  expofe  the  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  court :  it  may  be  fo,  but  it  is  ftrange,  as  one 

Cruc:v:-'s      obferves,  that  he   fhould   chufe   to  do   it  in   fuch  a  manner ; 

Lives  of  the  for  it  is  manifeft,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  mod  infamous  acts  of 
Jewdnefs  with  too   great  a  <2;uft  to  be  thought  a  reformer :  it 

l-'ocC*.  *-'  . 

would  be  more  natural  to  imagine,  that  he  has  likewifc 
drawn  his  own  picture  among  thofe  of  the  other  debauchees 
of  that  court  and  age.  In  fliort,  his  Satire  is  fuch  a  medley 
of  virtue  and  vice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  he 
condemns  or  what  he  approves.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  a 
fine  genius,  and  knew  perfectly  how  to  enter  into  every  cha- 
racter he  intended  to  commend  or  expofe  ;  and,  by  joining  the 
humour  of  Plautus  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  formed  from 
thence  a  mod  lively  and  elegant  ftile  and  manner,  in  which 

2  the 
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the  perfection  of  the  Roman  urbanity  appears.  All  the  learn- 
ed and  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in  their  elogiums  of  him,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  condemned  the  marvelous  ob- 
fcenities  with  which  his  work  abounds.  He  has  ufually  been 
ranked  among  the  critics  of  antiquity,  arid  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  particular  with  Horace,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
leus,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus  : 

"  Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleafe, 
"  The  fcholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  eafe." 

EfTay  on  Criticifrn,  v.  667. 

Not  that  he  has  delivered  any  thing  in  the  formal  didactic  way  ; 

of  criticifm,  but  only  occafionally  thrown  out  fome  few  re- 
marks in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  which  however  (hew  him  to 
have  been  fufficiently  intitlcd  to  the  character  and  merits  of  a 
juft  critic. 

Salmafius  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  prefcnt  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  are  merely  excerpta,  cr  paffages  tranfcrib- 
ed  by  fome  ftudent,  who  picked  out  what  plcafed  him  beft, 
and  that  the  original  and  intire  copies  are  Jon:.  Nothing 
certain  of  this  nature  can  be  known;  but  if  Salmafius  con- 
jectures rightly,  he  muft  have  been  a  very  lafcivious  ftudent, 
who  found  his  pleafure  in  the  moft  bawdy  paiTages.  A  con- 
fiderable  fragment  of  Petronius  was  pretended  to  be  found  at 
Trau  in  Dalmatia  by  a  phyfician  about  the  middle  of  the 
]aft  century  ;  and  this  occafioned  a  controverfy  among  the 
critics,  of  which  there  is  fome  account  in  Spon's  Voyages, 
who  vifited  this  phyfician,  and  faw  the  manufcript  in  quef- 
tion  ;  which  however  is  upon  the  whole  rejected  as  a  forgery, 
many  learned  men  have  written  notes,  and  much  critical  la- 
bour has  been  beftowed  upon  this  author;  from  whence  it  is, 
that  there  are  various  editions  of  him,  the  beft  of  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Peter  Burman,  at  Utrecht  Jjcg,  in 
two  volumes 


PETTY  (Sir  William)  a  fmgular  inftance  of  an  univer« 
fal  practical  genius,  was  the  elder  fon  of  Anthony  Petty,  a 
clothier  at  Rumfey,  a  fmall  port  town  in  Hampfhire,  where 
he  was  born  May  16,  1623.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  courfe  of  his  education  was  diredied  more  by  his  fa- 
ther or  himfelf :  for  being  carried  in  his  infancy,  by  the  bent 
of  his  genius  and  inclination,  to  view  the  common  mecha- 
nics at  work,  he  prefently  took  up  the  tools  himfelf,  and  fooc. 
grew  to  handle  them  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  at  twelve 
of  age  he  had  attained  a  (kill  in  each  trade  not  much  in- 

U  ?,•  fsri-or 
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WoodAth.  ferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  workmen  theiein.     After  this  hf 
px.  v.  H.     wentto  the  grtimmsr  fchool  at  Rumfey,  where  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  account)  he  not  only  acquired  a  competent  read i- 
J"  hlSvr^1'  nek  m  *^e  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues,  but  alfo  became 
2*  ej6g  *y    mafter  of  all   the  rules  of  common  arithmetic,  the  practical 
geometry,  dialing,  and   the  agronomical  part  of  navigation, 
in  three  years  time.     Thus  inftrucled  in  literature  and  the 
knowledge   of  feven:!   mechanical  trades,  he  removed  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  the  univerfity  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  and 
after  fome  flay  there,  returning  to  England,  he  was  preferred 
in  the  navy,  where  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
Ibid.  "•  he  had  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  gotten  up  about  threefcore 

*6  pounds,  with  as  much  mathematics  as  any  one  of  his  age 
"  was  known  to  have  had."  Our  author  having  thus 
made  a  purfe,  which,  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a  manager* 
was  a  fufficient  fund  to  fupport  the  expence  of  travelling 
abroad,  he  refolvcd  to  make  ufe  of  it  that  way  for  his 
further  improvement  in  his  fludies.  Hb  began  now  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  phyfic,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  view  of 
getting  an  infight  into  that  art,  that  in  1643  he  vifited  Ley- 
den,  Utrecht,  Amfrerdam,  and  Paris  (A).  He  fpent  three 
years  in  foreign  parts,  and  maintained  his  brother  Anthony 
(whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  breed  up)  as  well  as  him- 
felf,  and  yet  brought  home  to  Rumfey,  in  1646,  about  ten 
pounds  more  than  he  carried  out  of  it  in  1643.  The  follow- 
ing year,  having  invented  an  inftrument  for  double  writ- 
ing (B),  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parliament  for  the 

(A)  Here  ftudying  anatomy,    he  teaching  this  art,  tranfcribes  nearly  our 
read  Vefelius  with  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  author's   words,  and  fays,  it  might 
was  very  kind  to   him,  and  readily  be  learnt  in  an  hour's  practice,  and 
gave  him  his  affiftance.    See  his  Will,  that  it  was   of   great  advantage   to 
dated  May  4,   1625.  lawyers,  Conveners,  merchants,  fcho- 

(B)  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  lars,  regitfers,  clerks,    £c.  it  faving 
to  his  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  the  labour  of  examination,  difcover- 
our  author  calls  it  an  inftrument  of  ing   or   preventing   falsification,   and 
fmall  bulk  and  price,  a::  J  eaiily  made,  performing    the    whole    bufinefs  of 
and  very  durable,  whereby  any  man,  writing,  as  with   eafe  and  fpeed,  fo 
even  at   the  firft  fight  and  handling,  with  privacy  alfo.      The  additional 
may   write  two  refembling  copies  of  fatigue  occafioned  to  the  hand  by  the 
the  fame  thing  ac  once,  as  lerviceably  increafe   of  weight   above  that  of  a 
and  as  faft  fallowing  two  lines  upon  pen,  rendered   this  project  ufelefs  as 
each  page  for  fetting  the  inflruments)  to  the  chief  advantage  propofed,  that 
as  by  the  ordinary  way,  of  what  na-  of  expedition  in  writing  :  but  it  feems 
ture,  or   in  what  character,  or  what  to  have  been  applied  with  fome  al- 
matter  foever,  as  paper,   parchment,  terations  refpecling  that  defign, to  the 
a  book,  &c.  the   faid  writing  ought  bufinefs  of  drawing  j  the  inftrument 
to  be   made  upon.     Mr.  Ruih;, orth  for  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
alfo  having  mentioned  the  patent  fcr  any  defcription  here. 
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fole  teaching  of  that  art  for  feventeen  years.     Though  this 
project  (however   promifing   in  the   theory)  did  not  turn   to 
any  great  account  in  itfelf ;  yet  hy  this  means  our  author  was 
brought  into  the  knowledge  of  the  leading  men  of  thofe  times ; 
and  obferving  their  proceedings  at  Oxford,  he  refolved  to  lay 
hold  ot  the  opportunity  of  fixing  himfdf  there.     Accordingly 
having  wrote  his  advice  to  VI r.  Hartlib  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  (c),  he   went  thither   in    1648,  and   at   firft  was 
employed  by  their  anatomy  profellor  as   his  afliftant.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  praclifed  phyfic   and  chymiftiy  with  good-fuc- 
cefs,  and  grew   into  fuch   reputation,  that   the  phiioibphical 
meetings   which  preceded  the  royal   fociety,  were   firft  held  See  P*' 
(for  the  moft  part)   at  his  lodgings ;  and  by  a  parliamentary  Jount'of* 
recommendation  he  was  put  into  a  fellowfhip  of  Brazen-nofe-  thefe  meet- 
college,  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  ejected  fellows,  and  creat-inss  in, 
ed    do£tor  of  phyfic,  March  7,    1649,     He    was    admitted  uKf™e*o 
a  candidate  of  the  college  of  phyficians  on   the  25th  of  June  Langtoft's 
1650.     In  December  tine  fame  year  he  was  chiefly  concerned  Ch;     •  Vt  *• 
(among  others)  in   the   recovery  of  a  woman   who  had  beenp 
hanged   at  Oxford,  for   the  fuppofed  murder   of  her  baftard 
child  (E).     Upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Clayton,  he  fucceed- 

(G)  We   fee  in  the   dedication  of  executed   at  Oxford,   December   14, 
his  Advice,    where  he  declares,  that  j6<;o.     The  fiory   is,  that  fhe   was 
though  the  thoughts  he  had  till  then  hanged    by    the   neck    near  half  an 
conceived  about  the  advancement  of  hour,     fome    of   her  friends   in  tho 
real  learning   in  general,  and    parti-  mean   time    thumping    her    on    the 
cularly  upon  Mr.  Kartlib's  plan,  were  breaft,  others  hanging  with  all  their 
but  flying  ones,   on   account  of  the  weight   upon    her    legs,    fometimes 
vaft  expence  of  executing  fuch  defigns,  lifting  her   up,  and  then  pulling:  her 
as  well   as    the  great    unwillingnel's  down  again  with  a  fuddenjirk,  there- 
to  contribute  toward  them  :   But   it  by  the  fooner  to  difpatch  her  out  of 
having  pleafed  God,  continues  he,  to  her  pain.     After  fhe  was  in  her  cof- 
make  me  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  fin,    being  obferved    to    breathe,    a 
double  writing,  daily  and  hourly  ufe-  lufty  fellow  ftampt  with  all  his  force 
ful  to  all  forts  of  perfons,  in  all  pla-  on   her  breaft  and   ftomach,  to  put 
ces  of  the  world,  and  that  to  perpe-  her  out    of    her    pain;    but  by   the 
tuity,     I    conceived,     that    if    there  affiftance   of   Dr.   Petty,  Dr.  Willis, 
were  understanding  enough   in  men  Dr.   Bathurft,  and   Dr.   Clarke,    fhe 
to  be  fenfible  of,  their  own  good,  and  was  again  brought  to  life.     I  myfelf, 
thankfulnefs    or   honefty   to  reward  fays    Mr.    Derham,    faw   her  many 
the    contrivers    of    it,  fuch    means  years  after  that.     She  had,  I  heard, 
might  be   raifed   out  of  this  art,  as  born     divers    children.       Derham's 
might  at  leaft  fet  the    aforemention-  Phyfico-Theol.  p.  157.  Lond.  ^13, 
ed   defigns    afloat,  and    make  them  8vo.     See  alfo  a  printed   account  of 
ready  to  fet  fail  to  the  haven  of  per-  it,  intituled,  News  from  the  Dead, 
feclion.  &c.  edit.  1651,  with  verfes  on   th« 
(E)  This  was  one  Anne  Green,     occafion. 
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ed  him  in  the  profeilbrfhip  of  anatomy,  January  i.  follow- 

ing, and  was   chofen   mufic   profeflbr  at  Grefham  college  on 

the  yih  of  the  enfuing  month,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend  Dr. 

See  his  ar-    Graunt.     In    1652   he  was  appointed  phyfician    to  the  army 

tide,  ~ln  Jre]anc|?  with  a   falary  of  twenty   {hillings  per  diem,   and 

landed    at  Waterford,  September  10,  that  year,    having  one 

hundred  pounds  allowed  him  for  the  journey.     He  was  like- 

wife  phyfician  to   three  lords-lieutenants   fucceffively,  Lam- 

bert, Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Cromwell.     Some  time  after  his 

fettlement  in  Ireland,  having  obferved,  that  after  the  rebel- 

lion  there   1111641,  the   lands  forfeited    thereby,  which  had 

Reflexions  }jQtn  adjudged   to  the  foldiers  who  fupnrefTed   it,  were  very 

upon  feme     .    r   —    .  J     ,°  r        .  c          .    rr 

ami  Unaifici0ilwy  mealured,  he  reprefented  the  matter  to  the  per- 


things  in  fons  then  in  power,  who  granted  him  a  contract,  dated  De- 
irciand,  &c,  cember  ii,  1654,  to  make  the  admeafurements  anew,  which 
he  finifhed  with  fuch  exadlnefs,  that  there  was  no  eftate  of 
60  1.  per  ann.  and  upwards  which  was  not  difr.in£lly  marked 
in  its  true  value,  maps  being  likewife  made  by  him  of  the 
•whole.  By  this  contract  he  gained  a  very  confiderable  fum 
of  money.  Befides  twenty  (hillings  per  diem,  which  he  re«? 
ceived  during  the  performance,  he  had  alfo  a  penny  an  acre 
by  agreement  with  the  foldiers.  And  it  appears  from  an  or- 
der of  government,  dated  at  the  callle  of  Dublin,  ipth 
March  1655  that  he  had  then  furveyed  two  million  and 
eight  thoufand  acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land  ;  part  of  which 
he  had  fub-divided  to  the  late  difbanded  foldiers,  befides 
church  and  crown  lands  ;  which,  according  to  the  rates  in  his 
contract,  when  the  army  fnould  be  put  into  poiTefTion  of  the  , 
whole,  amounted  to  above  the  fum  of  17,900!.  of  which  he 
had  received  7500  1.  and  from  the  army  2186  1.  2  s.  befides 
the  money  that  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  deficiency  of 
former  furveys.  And  by  the  faid  order,  in  confideration  of 
the  want  of  the  money  he  was  in  arrear,  by  paying  feveral 
perfons  by  him  employed  in  the  furvey,  he  received  3000!. 
more:  but  part  of  his  contract  remaining  unpaid  till  after  the 
.-Jst-  reftoration,  the  payment  of  it  ivas  provided  for  by  the  aft  of 
yleof.Feb.  explanaflipTJi  He  was  likewife  one  of  the  commiflioners  for 
:  .  ,  1657.  fetting  out  the  lands  to  the  army  after  they  were  furveyed. 
When  Henry  Cromwell  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  king- 
dom in  i6ss^  he  made  El  :  doctor  his  fecretary,  appointed  him 

Cronrvyelrs  ,      ,        c     ,  .,  -  i  i  •  i 

:,.,,..  ti1        a  aerk  or  the  council  there  in  1657,  an"  Pr°cured  him  to  be 

rinriocin    ele6led   a   burgefs   for    Wefllow   in    Cornwall,    in   Richard 

')•  Cromwell's   parliament,     which    met    January    27,     1658. 

Upon    the   2jth  of  March   following,  Sir  Hierom  Sankey, 

member 
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member  for  Woodftocke  in  Oxfordfhire,  impeached  him 
of  hiph  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  (F).  This  brought  the  do61or  into  England*, 
when  appearing  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  April  19th, 
he  anfwered  to  the  charge  on  the  -lift  ;  to  which  his  profe- 
cutors  replying,  the  matter  was  adjourned  ;  whence  it  never 
came  to  an  ilTue,  that  parliament  being  fuddenly  diiTolved 
the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell  had  written  over  a  letter  to 
fecretary  Thurioe,  dated  the  nth  of  that  month,  in  his  fa- 
vour, as  follows  :  ""  Sir,  I  have  heretofore  told  you  my  thoughts 
of' Dr.  Petty,  and  am  ftill  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  if  Sir 
Hierom  Sankey  do  not  run  him  down  with  numbers  and  noife 
of  adventurers,  and  fuch  other  like  concerned  perfons,  I  be- 
lieve the  parliament  will  find  him  as  I  have  reprefented. 
He  has  curioufly  deceived  me  thefe  four  years,  if  he  be  a 
knave.  I  am  fure  the  junto's  of  them  who  are  inoft  bufy, 
are  not  men  of  the  quieteft  temper.  I  do  not  expect  you 
will  have  leifure,  or  fee  caufe  to  appear  much  for  him, 
wherefore  this  is  only  to  let  you  underfiand  my  prefent 
thoughts  of  him.  The  adtivenefs  of  Robert  Reynolds  and 
others  in  this  bufinefs,  fhews  that  Petty  is  not  the  only  mark 
aimed  at." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  foon  after,  fome  further  endea- 
vours being  ufed  to  pufh  on  a  profecunon,  the  doctor  pub- 
lifhed  the  fame  year,  A  Brief  of  the  Proceed  inns  between 
Sir  Hierom  Sankey  and  the  author,  with  the  State  of  the 
Controveify  between  them,  in  three  {heets;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Reflections  upon  fome  Perfons  a;:d  Things  in  Ire- 
land, &c.  He  came  again  to  England  ;  but  though  he 
brought  a  very  warm  application  in  his  favour  from  the  lord 
lieutenant,  in  thefe  terms,  "  Sir,  the  bearer,  Dr.  Petty,  hath 
"  been  my  fecretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  in  Ire- 
"  land,  and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  an  honed  and 
•*'  ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  fall  into  fome  trouble  from 
^  fome  who  envy  him.  I  defire  you  to  be  acquainted  with 
*c  him,  and  to  a  (lift  him,  wherein  he  fhall  reasonably  defire 
"  it.  Great  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  beget  prejudice 
'•  againft  him  .;  but  when  you  fpeak  with  him,  he  will  appear 

(F)    The    charge  being    general,  houfe   that   day   month.     Ward,  p. 

many  lawyers  fp6ke  againft  receiv-  ?.  19.    frcm    a    manufuript  letter   of 

ing  it,   till  it  was  digtfted  into  par-  the  dodlor    to    Mr.  Boyle,  Feb.    1-7, 

ticuhrs  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  refolved  1567,  in  the  poflclTion  cf  Mr.  Lliies, 
he  ftiould  be  fumrnoned  to  attend  the 

U  4  «  other- 
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*£  ctherwife  ;"  yet  he  was  adlually  removed  from  his  public 
employments  in  J  une.  This  year,  1  659,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Rota  Club  at  Miles's  coffte-houfe  in  New  Palace- 
Yard,  Weftmintter  (G)  :  but  returned  to  Ireland  not  long 
after  Chriftmas,  and  ftaid  there  till  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  upon  which  he  came  into  England,  and  was  re- 
ceived very  gracioufly  by  his  majefty  ;  and  refigning  his  pro- 
feilbrfhip  at  Grcfham,  March  8,  1600,  on  the  I9th  of  that 
month  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiilioners  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  ;  and  the  king,  in  his  inftruclions  for  the  aft  of 
fettlement,  ordered  lands  to  be  afligned  him  for  his  deficient 
debentures,  according  to  the  directions  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1660,  viz.  That  all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had 
been  fet  out  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  poflefled  May 
7,  1659,  fhould  be  confirmed  to  him  for  ever,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  faid  aft;  and  in  virtue  thereof  he 
had  feven,  and  his  lady  two  grants  of  lands,  by  letters  -patent. 
April  n,  1661,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
the  grant  of  a  new  patent,  conftituting  him  furveyor  general 
of  Ireland,  and  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  there  for 
the  borough  of  Eniicony.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  members,  and  of  the  firft  coun- 
cil eftablifhed  therein  ;  and  though  he  had  left  off  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  yet  his  name  appears  in  the  lift  of  the  fellows 
in  the  new  charter  of  the  college  ofphyficians  in  1663.  The 
fame  year  he  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  eflate  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  court  of  claims  in  Ireland.  This  court  was 
erefted  to  determine  matters  ftill  remaining  in  difpute  between 
the  prefent  pofleflbrs  of  popifh  eftates,  on  pretence  of  for- 
feitures in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  former  proprietors. 
Our  author  having  purchafed  feveral  debentures,  as  already 
obferved,  and  by  thofe  the  lands  allotted  to  pay  them  in  1656 
and  1657,  the  juftice  of  thofe  allotments  was  called  in  quef- 
tion  by  this  court,  which  fat  chiefly  this  year,  and  adjudged 
to  the  claimants,  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 
Sir  William  fays,  the  court  was  too  favourable  to  the  claim- 
ants ;  and  obferves,  that  of  all  that  claimed  innocency,  feven 
in  eight  obtained  it:  -that  the  reftored  perfons,  by  innocence 
an^  provifos  *,  had  more  than  what  was  their  own  in  1641, 
by  at  leaft  one  fifth  :  that  they  had  gotten  by  forged  feoff- 


(c)  The  fcheme  of  this  club  was, 
that  all  officers  of  ftate  fhould  be 
chofen  by  balloting,  and  the  time  li- 


that  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament  fhould  be  annually  chang- 
ed  by  rotation.  See  Wood's  Fafli, 


mited  for  holding  their  places  j  and     vol.  ii.  col,  591. 
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merits  of  what  was  more  than  their  own,  at  leaft  one  third  ; 
and  that  of  thofe  adjudged  innocents,  not  one  in  twenty  were 
really  fo.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  number  of  landed  Irifh 
papifh  before  that  rebellion  was  about  three  thoufand,  where- 
of, as  appears  by  eight  hundred  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  which  fat  this  year,  there  v/ere  not  above  a  feventh 
part,  or  four  hundred,  found  guilty  of  the  rebellion. 

About  this  time,  he  invented  his  double-bottomed  (hip,  to 
fail  againft  wind  and  tide,  which   occafioned  much  difcourfe. 
He  afterwards  gave  a  model  of  this  fhip  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  is   ftill  in  their  repofstory ;  to  whom  alfo,  in  1665,  he 
communicated   a  difcourfe   about  the  building  of  (hips,  con- 
taining  fome   curious  fecrets  in  that   art.     This  was  taken 
away  by   Lord   Brounker,  who   kept  it  in   his  poileffion  till 
1682,  and  probably  till   his  death,  faying,  it  was   too  great 
an  arcanum  of  ftate  to  be  commonly  peruied.     Sir  William's 
fhip  performed  one  voyage  from   Dublin   to   Holyhead,  into 
which   narrow  harbour  (lie  turned   in  againft  wind  and   tide, 
in  July  1663.     About  the  fame   time,  the   earl  OfTory,  and 
other  perfons  of  honour,  were  embarked  in  her,  and  drove  to 
and  again   within  the   bar    near  Dublin.     It  then  blew  very 
hard,  infomuch  that  a  fmall  Holland  velTel,  famous  for  a  good 
failer,  which  fet  fail  with  her,   was  in  appearance  looked  on 
to  be  overfet,   whilft  fhe   inclined   not   above  half  a  foot;  fo 
that  it  was  truly  called  the  Pad  of  the  fea.     It  appeared  very 
much  to  excell   all  other  forms  of  (hips  in  failing,  carriage, 
and  fecurity,  and  many  other   fuch  benefits :  but  in  its  return 
home  from   a  fecond  voyage,  it  was  deftroyed  in  a  ftorm,  in 
which  a  gieac   fleet  alfo  perilhed ;  'and   no  other   being  built 
upon   the  fame  plan  for   many  years,  there  grew  an  opinion 
that  the  charge  was  too  much  for  a  private   purfe.     But  the 
truth  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  great  things  that  were  faid 
of  the  invention  of  it  by  others,   yet  many  defecls   were   cb- 
ferved    in  it  by   the   inventor  himfelf ;  particularly,  notwith* 
{landing  Dr.    Sprat's  remark  that  it  performed  the  firft  voy- 
age with   admirable    fwiftnefs,  and  that    it  would    do  more 
trun  any  other  fhip   againft   wind   and  tide,  yet  failing  with 
them,   it  was  a  meer  {Tug.      For  thefe  and  other  the  like  rea- 
fons,  Sir  William  fet  himfelf  to  improve  it,  and  fpent  many 
years  upon  it;  till  at  Jength  having,  at  great  expence,  made 
upwards  of  twenty  models  to  bring  it  to  the  defired   perfec- 
tion, he   procured   a  veiTel  to  be  built,  which  being  finifhed 
according  to  his  mind,  was  tried  December  15  and  i  6,  1684, 
in  the  harbour  at  Dublin,  between  Rings-end  and  the  Bar; 
when  fhe  performed  fo  abominably,  as  if  built  on  purpofe 

to 
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to  diiappoint  in  the  higheft  degree  every  particular  that  wa3 
expected  from  her.  She  had  fpread  but  a  third  of  her  fail 
fhe  was  to  carry  ;  the  wind  did  but  juft  fill  her  fails,  and  yet 
fhe  ftooped  fo,  that  fhe  was  in  danger  of  being  overfet  every 
moment.  A  blaft  from  a  fmith's  bellows  fuperadded,  had 
overturned  her.  She  was  propofed  not  to  want  a"n  ounce  of 
baliaft  ;  and  yet  (lie  had  in  her  ten  tons  of  paving  ftones, 
and  all  would  not  do.  The  feamen  fwore  they  would  not 
venture  over  the  Bar  with  her  for  a  thoufand  pounds  ;  even 
light  before  the  wind  fhe  did  nothing,  fo  that  the  whole  de- 
fign  was  blown  up.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  among  other 
alterations,  the  principal  was,  that  of  changing  the  bottom,  fo 
that  his  laft  veilels  were  not  fo  much  double  bottomed  as  the 
former ;  and  he  now  called  them  fluke-bottomed,  their  keel 
being  inverted,  and  a  large  flutce  or  crena  running  along 
their  back.  The  mortification  muft  have  been  fo  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  abfolute  confidence  he  had  of  the 
luccefs ;  infomuch,  as  he  had  not  fpared  to  affert,  that  he 
\vould  be  bound  to  make  a  paffage-boat  between  Dublin  and 
Chefter,  of  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  tons,  that  fhould  be 
as  it  were  a  flage-boat,  and  {houlci  be  as  conftant  in  her  go- 
ing out  and  returning  upon  her  fet  days,  let  whatever  weather 
happen,  as  the  llage- coaches  between  London  and  any  coun- 
try town.  It  is  worth  knowing  with  what  temper  he  bore 
this  vexatious  affair ;  and  this  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to 
a  friend,  dated  at  Dublin,  December  18,  1684,  wherein  fee 
writes  thus :  "  I  have  troubled  you  with  feveral  accounts  of 
my  naval  experiments,  perhaps,  you  may  think,  becaufe  I 
expected  your  applaufe  from  them  :  but  I  do  now,  with 
the  fame  candor  and  ingenuity,  acquaint  vou,  that  upon 
the  1 5th  and  i6th  days  of  this  month,  we  have  made  an 
experiment  upon  the  fea,  in  which  were  fo  many  com- 
plicated and  perplexed  circumftances,  as  to  make  me  ftag- 
ger  in  much  of  what  I  formerly  faid,  but  not  in  the  leaft 
concerning  the  ilrength  of  our  fabric.  Our  principal  dif- 
appointment  was,  not  bearing  of  fail,  which  all  the  world 
allows  will  be  eafily  removed  by  virtue  of  our  principle. 
"  We  thought  to  have  remedied  our  fhip's  tendernefs  for 
the  prefent  by  baliaft,  upon  the  advice  of  good  and  com- 
*t  rnon  feamen,  but  found  that  (as  our  model  had  formerly 
is  told  me)  it  had  not  the  fame  effect  to  ftiffen  our  fort  of 
*;  {hipping  as  the  common  :  fo  as  this  ufe  of  baliaft  did  but 
*•  bring  new  mifchiefs  upon  us,  that  is  to  fay,  did  damp  the 
*•*  (hip's  motion  and  difturb  her  working.  The  caufe  of  the 
tendernefs  was  an  endeavour,  befides  the  introducing  a 
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G{  new  principle,  to  make  a  fmall  paffage-boat  of  twelve 
46  feet  broad,  yet  enough  to  carry  horfes,  hoping  to  have 
6i  got  fome  fmall  matter  thereby  to  have  defrayed  the  charges. 
46  But  as  it  is  thus,  we  are  now  to  begin  again,  all  men 
*c  believing  that  the  principle  will  be  good.  For  my  own 
"  part,  I  intend  to  fpend  my  life  in  examining  the  greateft 
{t  and  nobleft  of  all  machines,  a  fhip  :  and,  as  I  have  always 
told  you,  I  /hall  content  myfelf,  in  that  I  have  to  this 
purpofe  ufed  more  effectual  means,  and  with  lefs  bye-endf, 
than  the  aeneriility  of  other  men  :  and  I  promife  you,  if  I  can. 
find  juit  caufe  for  it,  1  will  write  and  publifh  a  bookagainft 
myfeifC  fo  much  do  I  prefer  truth  before  vanity  and  impof- 
ture,  &c."  Agreeable  to  his  declaration  here  of  fpending 
his  life  in  the  improvement  of  fliipping,  we  find  htm  making 
the  fame  declaration  in  his  laft  will,  which  he  wrote  himfelf 
the  following  year,  1685:  but  as  he  furvived  only  a  few 
years,  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  more  experiments 
this  way.  Thus  we  thought  proper  to  fet  this  whole  matter 
at  once  before  the  reader,  though  it  broke  into  the  thread  of 
our  narrative  according;  to  the  courfe  of  time,  which  we  fhall 

D  * 

therefore  now  refume. 

In  1 666,  Sir  William  in  the  fame  public  fpirit,  drew  up 
his  treatife,  called  Verbum  Sapienti,  containing  an  account 
of  the  wealth  and  expences  of  England,  and  the  method  of 
raifing  taxes  in  the  moft  equal  manner;  (hewing  likewife  that 
England  can  bear  the  charge  of  four  millions  per  ann.  when 
the  occafions  of  the  government  require  it.  How  much 
more  does  it  bear  at  prefent !  The  fame  year,  1666,  Sir 
William  fuffered  a  considerable  Jofs  by  the  fire  of  London, 
having  purchafed,  feveral  years  before,  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
houfe  and  gardens,  and  creeled  buildings  in  the  garden,  called 
Token  Houfe,  which  were  for  the  moft  part  deftroyed  by  that 
dreadful  conflagration.  The  following  year  he  married  Eliza- 
beth daughter  to  Sir  HardrefTe  Waller,  knight,  and  relict  of 
Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  baronet;  and  afterwards  fet  up  iron 
works  and  pilchard- h(hing,  opened  lead  mines  and  a  timber 
trade  in  Kerry,  which  turned  to  very  good  account.  But 
his  active  genius  could  not  be  confined  purely  to  the  views  of 
his  own  private  affairs,  however  interesting.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  employments  he  found  time  to  confider  other  fubjecls  of 
general  utility,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (HJ,  of  which  he  was  always  a  zealous  promoter,  and 

(H)  At  the  fame  time  having  from  the  council  of  trade  In  Ireland, 
xvrote  his  Political  Survey  of  Ire-  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council 
land  in  1671,  he  drew  up  a  Report  there,  in  March  1676. 

frequently 
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frequently  of  the  council,  which  fhews  his  genius  to  be  ca- 
pable of  any  thing  to  which  he  had  a  mind  to  apply  it.     He 
compofed  a  piece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  published  it  at  London 
1679,  in  two  folio  (beets,  under  the  name  of  GalT.  Aur.  Ma- 
nutius,  with  the  title  of  Colloquium  Davidis,  cum  anima  fua 
accinente  paraphrafm   in  civ.  Pfalmum  de  magnalibus  Dei. 
As  he  had  before,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  loyal  fubjccl:,  ufed  his  en- 
deavours to  encourage  a  chearful  readinefs  to  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war  againft  the  Dutch,  fo  he  conceived  a  gene- 
rous indignation  of  the  fmiftcr  practices  of  the  French,  how 
to  raife  difturbances  in  England,  increafe  our  divifions,  and 
corrupt  the  parliament  at  this  time.     It  was  in  order  to   pre- 
vent, as  far  as  he  could,  the  mifchiefs  ofthefe  French  politics, 
that  he  publifhed  in  1 680,  or  the  following  year,  a  piece,  called 
The  Politician  Difcovered,  &c.  and  the  like  patriot  fpirit  pufh- 
ed  him  on  afterwards  to  write  feveral  eflays  in  political  arith- 
metic :  wherein,  from  a  view  of  the  natural  ftrength  both  of 
England  and  Ireland,  he  chalks  out  a  method  of  improving 
each  by  induftry  and  frugality,  fo  as  to  be  a  match  for,  or 
even  to  be  fuperior  to  either  of  her  neighbours.     Upon   the 
rirtt  meeting  of  the  philofophical  fociety  at  Dublin,  after  the 
plan  of  that  at  London,  every  thing  was  fubmitted  to  his  di- 
rection ;  and  when  it  was  formed   into  a  regular  fociety,  he 
Was  chofen   prefident  in  November  1684.     Upon  which  oc- 
cafion  he  drew  up  a  Catalogue  of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and 
T,.   .         fimple  Experiments,  proper  for  the  infant  ftate  of  the  fociety, 
primed  $n    and  prcfented  it  to  them  ;  as  he  did  alfo  his  Supplex  Philofo- 
Phii.Tranf.  phica,  confifting  of  forty-five  inflruments  requifite  to  carry 
.  167.      on  the  defign  of  their  inftitution  (i).     In  1685  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  declares,  that  being  then  about  fixty  years 
old,  his  views  were  fixed  upon  improving  his   lands  in  Ire- 
land, and  fo  to  get  in  the  money  he  had  owing  to  him,  and 
to  promote  the  trade  of  iron,  lead,  marble,  fifh  and  timber, 
whereof  his  eftate  was  capable.     And  as  for  ftudies  and  expe- 
riments, "  I  think  now,  fays  he,  to  confine  the  fame  to  the 
"  anatomy  of  the  people  and  political  arithmetic;  as  alfo  to 
tc  the  improvement  of  fhips,  land-carriages,  guns^,  and  pumps, 
"  as  of  moft  ufe  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  ftudy  of  other 
"  men  '      But  a  few  years  after,  all  his  purfuits  were  deter- 
mined by   the  efFecls    of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occafioned 
by  the   fvvelling   of  the  gout,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
at  his   houfe  in  Piccadilly,    almoft  oppofite  to  St.  James'* 

(i)  Communicated  to  that  fociety,     wards  to  the  R,  S,  Letter  B.  x,  p. 
"December  i,  1684,  and  fent  after-     38,  and  138. 

church, 
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churcK  within  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  December   16, 
1687,  in  the  iixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     His  corpfe  v/as  car- 
ried to  Rumfey,  and  interred  in   ihe  fouth  ifle  of  the  chan- 
cel (K)  in  the  church  there,  near  thofe  of  his  parents.     The 
character  of  his   genius   is  fufficiently   feen   in   his  writings, 
•which  are  obferved  to  be  very  numerous.     Amongir,  thefe,  it 
is  faid  he  wrote   the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  (L)  :  if  fo,   no 
doubt  but  it  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political  and  reli- 
gious principles,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  what  he  has  left 
us  upon  thofe  fubjects  in  his   will  ;  wherein  he  has  thefe  re- 
markable words  :  "  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor,  I  am  at  a 
44  ftand ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election,  I  give  them 
cc  nothing:  as  for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public 
"  ought  to  maintain  them  :  as  for  thofe  who   can    get  no 
"   work,  the  magiftrates  (hould  caufe  them   to  be  employed  ; 
<e  which  maybe  well  done  in  Ireland,  where  are  fifteen  acres 
<c  of  improveable  land  for  every  head  :  as  for  prifoners  for 
"  crimes  by  the  king,  or  for  debt  by  their  profecutors,  thofe 
46  who  compaflionate  the  fufferings  of  any  object,  let  them 
**  relieve  themfelves,  by  relieving  fuch  f  fTerers  ;  that  is,  give 
"  them  alms  (M),  &c.     I  am  contented  that  I  have  affifted 
"  all  my  poor  relations,  ai;d  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting 
tc  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works  arid 
cc  inventions,  have   fought  out  real  objects  of  charity  ;  and 
"  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  eftate,  from  time 
c<  to  time  to  do   the  fame  at  their  peril.     Neverthelefs,  to 
"  anfwer  cuftom,  and  to  take  the  fure  fide,  I  give  twenty 
"  pounds  to  the  moft  wanting  of  the  parifh  wherein  I  die." 
As  for  his  religion,  he  fay?,  "  I  die  in  the  profeffion  of  that 
"  faith;  and  in   the  practice  of  fuch  worfhip,  as  I  find  efta- 
<c  blifhed  by   the  laws   of  my   country;  not  being  able   to 
"  believe  what  I  myfelf  pleafe  ;  nor   to  worfliip  God  better 
<s  than   by  do;ng  as  I   would   be  done  unto;  and  obferving 
*'  the   laws   of  my  country,  and  exprefiing  my  love  and  ho- 
"  nour  to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as  are 
"  underflood  to  be  fuch   by  the  people  with  whom  I  live, 
"  God  knowing  my  heart  even  without  any,  &c."     He  died 

(K)  There  was  laid  over  his  grave  (L)  Wood.    Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  c. 

*on!y  a  flac  ftone  on  the  pavement,  S  i  T.  who  fays  it  came  into  the  hand* 

with  this  fhort  infcription,  cut  by  an  of  hisbrcther-in-law  Mr.  Waller. 

riJiterate  Yv'orkman  ;  (M)  In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there 

is  a  houfe  which  was  given  by  him 

H  E  K  E    L  A  Y  E  S  for  the   maintenance   of  a   charity- 

SIR     WILLIAM  fchooJ,  the  rent  cf  which  is  iUil  ap- 

P  E  T  Y.  plied  to  that  ufe.     Ward,  p.  22  a. 

pof- 
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pofTeiTed   of  a   very   Jargc  fortune,    as  appears   by    his 
where  he  makes  his  rtal  eftate  about  6500  1.  per  annum,   his 
perfonal    eftate  about  45,000  1.  his  bad   and  defperate  debts 
30,000  1.    and   the  demonftrable   improvements   or   his  Jrifh 
eftate,  4000  1.  per  annum.     In  all,  at  fix   per  cent,  intereft, 
15,000!.  per  annum.      Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  his  Irifh  eftate, 
after  the  reduction  by  the  Court  of  Innocents,  was  fo  large, 
that  from  Mount  Mungotta  in  Kerry,  he   could  fee  50,000 
He  had  an-  acres  of  his  own  land  (N).     This  eftate  came  to  his  family, 
other  fon,     which  confifted  of  his  widow  and  three  children,  Charles.  Hen- 
John,  who   r}r>  anc*  Anrje;  of  whom  Charles  was  created  baron  of  Shel- 
died  before   bourne  in  the  county  of  Waterfoid  in  Ireland,    by  king  Wil- 
Biaip  liam  III.  but  dying  without  iilue,  was  fuccecded  in  that  ho- 

nour by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  created  vifcount 
Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  kingdom,  and  earl 
of  Shelbourne,  February  u,  1718.  He  married  the  lady 
Arabella  Boyle,  fifter  to  Charles  late  earl  of  Cork,  who  has 
brought  him  fevcral  children.  He  was  living  in  the  year 
1740,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamfhire,  as  alfo  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William,  was  married  to  Tho- 
mas Fitz-Morr is,  baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw,  and  died  in 
Ireland,  anno  1737.  1  ne  vai'ety  of  purfuits  in  which  Sir 
William  was  engaged,  (hews  him  to  have  had  a  genius  ca- 
pable of  any  thing  to  which  he  chofe  to  apply  it :  and  it  is 
very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  fo  active  and  bufy  a  geniu-s 
could  find  time  to  write  fo  many  things,  as  it  appears  he  did, 
by  the  following  catalogue  :  i.  Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartlib,  &c. 
London  1648,  4to.  2,  A  brief  of  proceedings  between  Sir 
Hierome  Sankey  and  the  author,  &c.  London  1659,  fol. 
3.  Reflexions  upon  fome  perfons  and  things  in  Ireland,  &c. 
London  i  660,  Svo.  4.  A  treatife  of  taxes  and  contribution, 
&c.  London  1662,  1667,  1685,  4to.  all  without  the  au- 
thor's name.  This  laft  was  republifhed  with  two  other  ano- 


(M)  Mr.  Ward,  thinking  this  too 
large  a  number,  fuppofes  it  mould 
be  i  «,ooo  acres,  the  number  which 
fiis  enemies  allowed  him  to  be  pof- 
ieiled  of,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  will  : 
but  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  a 
retrenchment  of  the  number  which 
might  amount  to  50,000  well  enough. 
For  Sir  William  aflures  us  tliat  he 
laid  out  13,000  1.  in  debentures, 
and  bought  land  wilh  the  money  in 
1654.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  in 


16^3  debentures  were  fold  freely 
and  openly  for  four  and  five  fhillings 
a  pound,  and  that  twenty  fhillings 
of  debenture,  one  place  with  an- 
other, did  purchafe  two  acres  of 
land.  And  he  likewife  obferves, 
that  Kerry  was  one  of  thofe  coun- 
ties, where  there  were  many  for- 
feitures, and  but  few  restorations. 
See  his  Will,  and  Political  Survey  of 
Ireland,  p.  21,  44. 
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nymous  pieces,  The  Privileges  and  Practice  of  Parliaments, 
and,   The   Politician   Difcovered,  with   a   new   title  page  in 
1690,  where  they  are  all  (aid  to  be  written  by  Sir  William, 
which,  as   to  the   firfr,  is  a  miftake.      5.   Apparatus   to  the 
hiiiory  of  the  common   practice  of  dying,  printed  in  Sprat's 
Hiftory  of  R.    S.  p.   284,  London    1067,  410.     6.  A  Dif- 
courfe   concerning  the  uie   of  duplicate  proportion,  together 
with  a  new  hypothecs  of  fpririging  or  elaftique  motions,  Lon- 
don 1674,   I2mo.     See  an  Account  of  it  in  Ph.  Tranf.  No. 
cix.  and  a  cenfure  of  it  in  Dr.  Barlow's  Genuine  Remains, 
p.   151.  London    1693,   8vo.      7.   Colloquium   Davidis  cum 
anima  fua,  &c.  London  1679,  folio.      8.  The  politician  dif- 
covered,  &c.  London  1681,  410.     9.   An   eiTay   in  political 
arithmetic,    &c    London    1682,  1686,  8vo.     10.    Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Dublin  bills  of  mortality  in  1681,  &c.  London 
1683,  1686,   8vo.     II.  An  account  of  fome  experiments  re- 
lating to  land -carriage,  Ph.  Tranf.  No.  clxi.     12.  Some  que- 
ries  whereby  to  examine  mineral   waters,  ibid.    No.   clxvi. 
13.  A  catalogue  of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  experi- 
ments, &c.   ibid.  No.  clxvii.     14.   Maps  of  Ireland,  being  an 
actual   Survey  of  the  whole  kingdom  (o),  &c.   1685,  folio. 
N.  B.  Sir   William   has   inferted   fome   maps    of  lands   and 
counties,    furveyed   by  others,  and  not    by  himfelf.      15.   An 
effay  concerning   the    multiplication    of   mankind,    London 
1686,   8vo.     N.   B.  The  eiYay  is    not  printed  here,  but  only 
the  fubftarice  of  it.      16.  A  further  afiertion,  concerning   the 
magnitude  of  London,  vindicating   it  from  the  objections  cl 
the  French,  Ph.  Tranf.  clxxxv.     17.  Two  eiTays  in  political 
arithmetic,    &c.  London   1687,  8vo.     An   extract   of   thefe 
is  in  Ph.  Tranf.   No.  clxxxiii.      18.  Five  eilays   in   political 
arithmetic,  &c.   1687,  London,  Svo,   printed  in  French   and 
Eii2;liih  on  oppoiite  pages,      19.  Obfervations  upon  London 
and  Rome,   London    1687,   Svo.   three  leaves.     His  poflhu- 
mous  pieces  are,  I.   Political  arithmetic,  &c.   London  1690, 
Svo.  and    1755,   with  his    Life  prefixed,  and    a  Letter  of  his 
never  before  printed.     2.  The  political   anatomy  of  Ireland, 
to  which   is  added,  Verbum  Sapienti,   ibqi,   1719.      In  the 
title  pa^e  of  the  fecond  edition,  this  treatiie  is  called  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty 's  Political  Survey  of  Ireland.     This  latter  was  ani- 

(o)   In  the  ellimate  of  his  eftate  two  chefts  of  loofe  papers,  relating 

made  in  his    will,   he   fays,  I  value  to  the  furvey,  the  tv/o  great  barony 

my   three  chefts   of   original    maps,  books,   and  the  becks  of  the   hiftory 

fields-books,   the  copy  of  the  Downe  of    the    furvey,    altogether   at    t,vo 

furvey,  wi'h  Barony,  maps,  and  the  thcufand  pounds, 
chefts  of   dilinbution   books,    with 

mad  verted 
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madverted  upon,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman,  &c.  Lend. 
1692,4.1:0.  3.  A  treatife  of  naval  philofophy,  in  three  parts,  &c. 
printed  at  the  end  of  an  Account  of  feveial  new  Inventions, 
&c,  in  a  Difcourfe  by  way  of  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  &c.  1691,  I2mo.  Mr.  Wood  fufpc&s  this  may  be 
the  fame  with  the  difcourfe  about  the  building  of  (hips,  men- 
tioned above,  to  be  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Broun- 
ker.  4.  What  a  compleat  treatife  of  navigation  mould  con- 
tain, Ph.  Tranf.  No.  cxcviii.  This  was  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1685.  Befides  thefe,  the  following  are  printed  in 
Birch's  Hift.  of  R.  S.  i.  A  difcourfe  of  making  cloth  with 
fheeps  wool.  This  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  cloathing 
trade,  as  No.  5.  above  does  that  of  dying;  and  he  purpofed 
to  have  done  the  like  in  other  trades :  in  which  defis;n  fome 

O 

other  members  of  the  fociety  engaged  alfo  at  that  tm,e.  2. 
Supellex  Philofophica. 

PEZRON  (Paul)    a    very  learned  and  ingenious  French- 
.  man,  was  born  at  Hennebont  in  Bretagne  in  1639;   and  ad- 

tome  i.  mitted  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  1660.  He  made  the  Scrip- 
tures the  principal  objecl:  of  his  ftudy  ;  but  being  perfuaded, 
that  a  perfect  knowlege  of  profane  hiftory  was  neceftary  to 
underftand  them  throughly,  he  read  with  vaft  attention  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  He  became  a  great  an- 
tiquary, and  was  indefatigable  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
language  of  the  Goths.  The  refuk  of  this  was,  that  he  was 
led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftem  intirely  new ;  which  he  communicated 
to  the  public,  in  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  410.  and 
called  L'Antiquite  des  temps  retablie,  &c.  that  is,  "  The 
*'  antiquity  of  time  reftored,  and  defended,  againft  the  Jews 
<;  and  modern  chronologers."  The  defign  of  this  book, 
which  is  very  learned,  and  finely  written,  is  to  prove,  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  Septuagint  and  profane  hiftory,  that  the 
world  is  more  ancient  than  modern  chronologers  have  fup- 
pofed  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  4000  years  between  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Chrift,  there  were  almoft  6coo. 
The  great  principle,  on  which  this  fuppofition  is  built,  is, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  corrupted,  fince  the  denruclion 
of  Jerufalem,  by  the  Jews,  who  otherwife  muft  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  upon  their  own  principles,  that  the 
Mefliah  was  actually  come.  Pezron's  book  was  extremely 
admired  for  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  it;  yet  created,  as 
was  natural,  nofmall  alarm  among  the  religious.  Martianay, 
a  Benedidine,  and  Le  Quien,  a  Dominican,  wrote  againft  this 
fyftem,  and  undenook  the  defence  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 

Mar- 
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Martianay  with  great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quien  with  more 
judgment  and  knowledge.  Pezron  published,  Defenfe  de 
I'antiquite  des  temps,  in  1691,410;  which,  like  the  work  it- 
felf,  abounded  with  curious  and  learned  refearches.  Le  Quien 
replied,  but  Martianay  brought  the  affair  into  another  court  : 
and,  in  1603,  laid  the  b  ?oks  and  principles  of  Pezron  before 
M.  de  Harlai,  archbifhop  of  Paris.  The  archbifhop  commu- 
nicated the  reprefentation  of  this  adverfary  to  Pezron,  who, 
finding  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  an  opinion,  common  to  all 
the  fathers  before  Jerome,  rendered  the  accufation  of  none 


Pezron  was  the  author  of  other  curious  and  learned  works, 
as,  Antiquite  de  la  Nation  &  de  la  Langue  de  Celtes,  en  1703, 
8vo  ;  Diflertation  touchant  1'ancienne  demeure  des  Cananeens, 
printed  in  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  for  July,  1703  ;  and, 
Diflertation  fur  les  anciennes  &  veritables  bornes  de  la  Terre 
promife,  in  the  fame  Memoires  for  June,  1705.  Add  to  thefe, 
EiTay  (TunCommentaire  litteral  &  hiftorique  fur  les  Prophetes, 
1693,  I2mo;  and  Hiiioire  Evangelique  confirmee  par  la 
Judai'que  &  la  Romaine,  1696,  in  2  vols  8vo. 

This  ingenious  and  learned  man  died  the  loth  of  Oclober, 
1706,  aged  67  years;  having  gone  through  feveral  promotions, 
the  laft  of  which  was  the  abbey  of  Charmoye,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  in  1697. 

PHJEDRUS,  an   ancient  Latin  author,    who  wrote  five 
books  of  Fables,  in  Iambic  verfe,  was  a  Thracian  :  and  was 
born,  as  there  is   reafon  to  fuppofe,  fome  years  before  Julius  fat.  "ad  lib. 
Caefar  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Roman  empire.     His  paren-  "i. 
tage  is  uncertain,  though  fome  have  imagined  his  liberal  edu- 
cation to  be  an  argument,  that  it  was  not  mean.     Perhaps  he 
might  have  been  made  captive  by  Octavius,  the  father  of  the 
emperor  Auguftus  ;  for    we    read,    that    while  Odlavius  was 
pnetor  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  the    Fhracians    a    very  great  p 
overthrow.     This  fell  out  the  fame  ye«r,  that  Q._  Cicero  was  ^a.6  in  vo- 
proconful  of  Afia,  and   Caefar  foje  conful  at  Rome.     As  this  ce  Phsdrus. 
opinion  would  carry   his  ace  pretty   high,  Phaedrus  outliving  andCruci~ 

c   I'-u      •  f  \  -oi     -      "s's  Livesof 

the  iSth   year  of    1  ibenus,  iome  have  therefore    rejected    it,  the  Roman 
though  with  little  reafon,  fince  many  proofs  may  be  collecled  poets. 
from  his  P^ables,  that  he  lived  to  be  very  old.     How   he  came 
into  the  fervice  of  Auguftus,  is  unknown  :  but  his  being  called 
Auguflus's  freedman,   in  the  title  of  his  book,  fhews  that  he 
had   been  that  emperor's  (lave.     It   ihould   feem  as  if  he  had  5. 

arrived  pretty  early   at  Rome  ;  for  he  quotes  a  line  from  En-  Fab,  a 
nius,  which,   he  faysa  he  remembers  to  have   read,   when  he  ^b.  iv« 
VOL.  IX.  X 
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was  a  boy  :  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  (hould  hav«  read  it, 
before  he  left  Thrace.     He  received  his  freedom   from  Au- 
guftus,  and  no  doubt  fuch  a  competency,  as  enabled    him  to 
•njoy   the  valuable  gift.     He  exprelTes  a  great  regard  to  that 
prince's  memory,  which  he  had  indeed  the  more  reafon  to  do, 
fince  misfortunes  overtook  him  after  his  deceafe.     Under  Ti- 
berius, he  was  urijuftly  perfecuted  by  Sejanus,  to   which  he 
has  frequently  alluded  in   his  Fables  ;  and  particularly  in  the 
preface  to  his  third  book.     We  know  not  the  caufe  of  this 
perfecution,    but  it  was  not  for   his   wealth  :  he  reprefents 
himfelf,  in  the  very  fame  place,  as  a  man  who  never  cared  to 
hoard   up  riches,  and    mentions  this    as   one  of  the  reafons 
which  fhould  facilitate  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  poet. 
He  feems  to  have  written  all  his  fables  after  the  death  of  Au- 
guftus :  the  third  book  he  certainly  wrote  after  that  of  Sejanus, 
who  perifhed   in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius  :  for,  in  the 
dedication  of  that  book  to  his  patron  Eutychus,  he  has  men- 
tioned the  favourite  with  a  refentment,  which  would   never 
have  been  pardoned,  had  he  been  living.     How  long  Phasdrus 
furvived  him,  is  uncertain:  but,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  a 
little  longer,  he  muft  have  been  above  ieventy  at  his  death  -„ 
for   fo  many  years  there  are  from  Csefar's  firft  diclatorfhip  to 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius. 

The  Fables  of  Phaedrus  are  a  work  generally  valued  for  their 
wit  and  good  fenfe,  expreiTed  in  great  purity,  terfenefs,  and 
elegance  of  language  :  and  they  who,  like  Scioppius,  imagine 
Centra*  tnev  difcover  fomcthing  foreign  and  barbarous  in  the  ftile,  form 
their  criticifms  upon  Phaedrus's  being  a  Thracian.  They 
might  as  well  objedt  folecifms  and  falfe  Latin  to  Terence,  be- 
caufe  he  was  born  in  Africa.  We  cannot,  however,  but  ob- 
ierve  it  as  fomewhat  fingular,  that  the  Roman  language  has 
been  tranimitted  to  pofterity,  in  itsgreateft  purity  and  elegance, 
by  two  flaves,  who  were  brought  from  countries,  u  hich  the 
Romans  deemed  barbarous. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  made  any 
mention  of  this  author ;  for  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
Phaedrus  mentioned  by  Martial  is  not  the  iame.     Seneca  ma- 
lib.  »ii.  nifcftly  knew  nothing  of  him;  otherwife  he  never  could  have 
laid  it  down,  as  he  does,  for  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Romans 
had  never  attempted  fables  and  Efopean  compofhions:  fabellos 
*>nec.  de      ct  .'Eibpeos  logos,   iiitentatum  Romanis  ingeniis  opus.     This 
Confolat.      may  ferve  to  abate  our  wonder,  with  regard   to  the  obfcurity, 
wP":.  .;-     jn   whieh  the  name  and  reputation  of  Quintus  Curtius  lay 
2/*  buried  for  fo  many  years  ;  not  to  mention  Yelleius  Paterculus 
and  Manilius,  who  have  met  with  much  the  fame  fate,     We 

may 
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rrtay  obferve,  that  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  had  fo  much  learn- 
ing, did  not  know  there  was  a  Phaedrus  among  the  ancients, 
till  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithaeus,  published  his  Fables.  "  It  is 
<fi  by  your  letter,"  fays  Cafaubon,  "  that  I  firft  came  to  be  £plft 
**  acquainted  with  Phaedrus,  Auguftus's  freedman,  for  that 
*c  name  was  quite  unknown  to  me  before ;  and  I  never  read 
"  any  thing  either  of  the  man  or  of  his  works,  or,  if  I  did, 
"  I  do  not  remember  it/'  This  letter  of  Cafaubon  was  wrote 
in  1596,  at  which  time  Pithjeus  publifhed  the  Fables  of  Phse- 
drus,  at  Troyes.  He  fent  a  copy  of  them  to  father  Sirmond, 
who  was  then  at  Rome;  and  this  jefuit  {hewed  it  to  the 
learned  men  in  that  city,  who  judged  it,  at  firft,  a  fuppofititious 
work  ;  but,  upon  carefully  examining,  altered  their  opinion, 
and  thought  they  could  obferve  in  it  the  chara&eriflical  marks 
of  the  Auguftan  age. 

Since  that  edition  of  1596,  there  have  been  feveral  other?, 
with  notes  of  the  moft  eminent  critics.  That  of  1 698,  in  8vo, 
which  Burman  procured,  contains,  befides  the  notes  of  Gudius, 
never  before  publifhed,  the  entire  commentaries  of  Conrad 
Ritterfhufius,  Nicolas  Rigaltius,  Nicolas  Heinfius,  John 
SchefFerus,  and  of  John  Lewis  Prafcius,  with  extra&s  from 
fonie  other  commentators.  An  edition  fince  this,  at  Arnfter- 
dam,  1701,  in  4to,  by  the  care,  and  with  the  notes,  of 
Hoogftraten,  is  the  moil  beautiful  of  all  that  have  yet  been 
printed,  with  regard  to  the  letter  and  the  cuts.  Laftly,  thefe 
Fables  were  fubjoined  to  the  edition  of  Terence  by  Bentley,  in 
1726,  4to,  with  the  corrections  and  emendations  of  that  il- 
luftrious  critic. 

PH/EDRUS  (Thomas)  profeiTor  of  eloquence  at  Rome,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,   deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
on  account  of  fome  very  curious  particulars   relating  to  him. 
He  was  canon  of  Lateran,   and    keeper  of  the  library  in  the 
Vatican.     He  owed  his  rile  to  the  acting  of  Seneca's  Hyppo- 
litus,    in  which  he    performed   the  part  of  Phaedra  ;    from  voce. 
whence  he  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Phaedrus.     It  is 
Erafmus  who  relates  this ;  and  he  fays,  he  had  it  from   cardi-  Eplft.  5. 
nal  Raphael  Georgiarius,  in  whofe  court-yard,  before  the  pa-  ilbl  XX1U" 
lace,  that  tragedy  was  a&ed.     The  caufa  of  his  death  was 
very  extraordinary.     Riding  one    day   through   the  city  on  a  Pierre  Va. 
mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  ox*n  ;   at  which  his  mule  !erian;  de. 
took  a  fright,   snd  threw  him    down.     Though   a   corpulent  [et*t. Ub. 
man,  he  was  fo  happy  that  the  cart  pafled  over  him,  without  p.  35. 
doing  him  ^any  hurt,  becaufe  he  luckily  fell  in  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  wheels  ;  but  his  fright,  and  the  fall  together,  fpoiled 
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the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  contracted 

a  diftemper,  of  which,  after  languifhing  fome  time,  he  died, 

when  he  was  under  fifty  years  of  age.     If  he  had  lived  longer, 

he  would  probably  have  publifhed  ibme  books;  and,  perhaps, 

adds  Mr.  Bayle,  have  confirmed  what  has  been  obferved  of 

him,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than  his  pen.     The  obferva- 

InEpift.      tion  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who  yet  tells  us,  that   he  knew 

fupraarata.  an(j   jove<j  him;  and  owns  withal,  that  he  was  called  the 

InOrat.       Cicero  of  his  time.     Janus  Parrhaiius,  who  was  his  collegue, 

antepraelec-  wag  jn£njtc]v  grieved  at  his  death  ;   and  has  tranfmitted  to  us 

Vpift.  cice-  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which  were  almoft  ready  for  the 

ron.  ad  At-  public  view, 
ticum. 

PHALARIS,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  annuity,  was  born  at 
Vita  Phala-  Aftypalea,  a  city  of  Crete  ;  and  gave  early  figns  of  an  ambi- 
ridis  a  Ca-  tious  and  cruel  nature.  As  foon  as  he  was  grown  up,  he  in- 
rolo  Boyle,  terfered  in  affairs  of  flate,  and  aimed  at  empire  ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  banifhed  by  the  Cretans.  He  fled  to  Agrigenturn 
in  Sicily,  and  there,  by  virtue  of  great  accomplifhments,  be- 
came a  favourite  with  the  people;  whom,  however,  he  would 
not  have  given  a  rufh  to  pleafe,  unlefs  he  might  alfo  govern 
them.  He  obtained  his  purpofe  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  Agrigentines  had  decreed  to  build  a  temple,  they 
committed  the  care  of  the  work  to  Phalaris  ;  whom  they 
thought  the  propereft  perfon,  as  being  then  an  officer  con- 
cerned in  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  (late.  Phalaris  hired 
workmen,  bought  flaves,  and  got  together  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  materials.  Thefe  materials  were  ftolen  from  time  to 
time :  upon  which  Phalaris  got  leave  of  the  citizens  to  fortify 
a  little  caftle  for  their  better  fecurity.  This  unwary  conceffiofi 
proved  deftruclive  to  their  liberty :  for  Phalaris  now  armed  his 
flaves,  whom  he  had  drawn  into  his  meafures  by  a  promife  of 
freedom;  and  (allying  forth,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city* 
with  no  great  oppofition.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened 
in  the  52d  olympiad.  Polyaenus  relates  many  ftratagems  of 
Phalaris,  which  fnew  him  to  have  been  what  Lucian  and  his 
own  epiftles  reprefent  him,  a  man  of  great  fagacity  and  arti- 
fice, liberally  educated,  and  (killed  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  He  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation  and 
wifdom  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  people  of  Hi- 
mera  entrufted  him  with  their  armies ;  and  had  probably  un- 
dtrg;one  the  fame  fate  with  the  Agrigentines,  if  Stefichorus  had 
not  given  them  timely  warning  of  their  danger. 

He  difcovered  at  length  his  nature,  by  degenerating  gradu- 
ally into  the  ex  tr  em  eft  cruelty.     He  exceeded  all  the  princes 

that 
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that  ever  reigned  in  this;  and  Siculus  Tyrannus  became  after- 
wards a  proverbial  expreffion  for  a  tyrant  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude. All  the  ancient  writers  reprefenthim  as  fuch,  and  never 
fpeak  of  him  but  in  terms  of  abhorrence.  The  ftory  of  Perillus 
and  his  bull  fhews  however,  that  he  fometimes  knew  how  to 
obferve  juftice  even  in  his  cruelties.  Perillus  was  a  brafs- 
founder  at  Athens  ;  who,  with  a  view  of  pleafmg  the  cruel 
Phalaris,  contrived  a  new  and  unheard-of  kind  of  punifhment. 
He  caft  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned ;  and  fafhioned  an  opening  in  his  fide,  fo  that  men 
might  be  admitted  into  his  body.  When  they  were  fhut  up 
there,  a  fire  was  to  be  kindled  under  the  belly,  in  order  to 
roaft  them;  and  the  throat-part  was  fo  formed,  that  inftead  of 
the  groans  of  dying  men,  were  fent  forth  rather  the  roarings 
of  a  bull.  This  was  brought  to  the  tyrant,  who  was  pleafed 
with  the  contrivance,  and  admired  the  workmanfhip;  but 
afked  him,  if  he  had  proved  it?  No,  replied  Perillus:  then, 
laid  the  tyrant,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  you  make  the  firft  ex- 
periment upon  your  own  work,  and  ordered  him  immediately 
to  be  put  into  it.  And  this  was  not  amifs  ;  for,  fays  Ovid,  in 
allufion  to  it, 

i 

—  —  —  Neque  enim  lex  cequior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua. 

De  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  v.  655. 

The  end  of  this  tyrant  is  diverfely  related  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  with  Cicero,  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
Argentines ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  at  the  iniHgation  of  Pytha- 
goras. Ovid  fays,  that  his  tongue  was  firft  cut  out;  and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  his  bull,  to  perifli  by  the  fame  flow  fire, 
with  which  fo  many  had  perimed  before  him.  Others  fay, 
that  he  was  ftoned  ;  and  all  agree,  that  his  death  was  violent. 
He  reigned,  according  to  Eufebius,  twenty-eight  years ; 
others  fay,  fixteen.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty both  as  to  the  life,  and  death,  and  whole  hiftory  of  this 
Sicilian  tyrant.  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  circumftances, 
as  they  are  collected  by  Mr.  Boyle,  depend  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  thofe  epiftles,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Phalaris, 
and  which  have  been  juftly  queftioned,  and  with  great  pro- 
bability rejected,  as  the  fpurious  production  of  fome  recent 
ibphift. 

The  hiftory  of  the  famous  controverfy  between  Bentley  and 
Boyle,  upon  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  epiftles,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  particularly  infifted  on  :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
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our  prefent  purpofe,  to  fay  fometbing  of  it  in  general.  Sir 
Mifcella-  William  Temple  had  affirmed,  in  favour  of  the  ancient  writers, 
"e^ctiii>  that  the  oldeft  books  we  have  are  ftill  the  bed  in  their  kind  ; 
entand  mo- and,  to  fupport  the  affertion,  mentioned  ^fop's  Fables,  and 
learn-  Phalaris's  Epiftles.  With  regard  to  Phalaris's  Epiftles,  6*  I 
<«  think,"  fays  he,  "  that  they  have  more  grace,  more  fpirit, 
(t  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others  I  have  ever 
"  feen,  either  ancient  or  modern.  I  know  feveral  learned 
*c  men,  or  that  ufually  pafs  for  fuch  under  the  name  of  critics, 
*'  have  not  eiieemed  them  genuine,  and  Politian,  with  fome 
"  others,  have  attributed  them  to  Lucian  :  but  I  think  he 
<£  muft  have  little  (kill  in  painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this 
45  to  be  an  original.  Such  diverfity  of  pailions  upon  fuch 
<c  variety  of  actions  and  paflages  of  life  and  government,  fuch 
5i  freedom  of  thought,  fuch  boldnefs  of  expreflion,  fuch 
*'  bounty  to  his  friends,  fuch  fcorn  of  his  enemies,  fuch 
"  honour  of  learned  men,  fuch  efteem  of  good,  fuch  know- 
*'  ledge  of  life,  fuch  contempt  of  death,  with  fuch  nercenefs 
*'  of  nature,  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could  never  be  repre- 
*f  fented  but  by  him  that  pofTefied  them  ;  and  I  efleem  Lucian 
**  to  have  been  no  more  capable  of  writing,  than  of  acling 
*4  what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  one  writ,  you  find  the  fcholar 
ic  or  the  fophift  j  and  in  all  the  other,  the  tyrant  and  the 
44  commander."  This  declaration  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  reckoned  the  Mernmius  of  his  age,  in  conjunction 
with  other  motives,  put  the  honourable  Charles  Boyle,  then 
cf  Chrjft-Church  in  Oxford,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  to 
give  the  public  an  edition  of  thefe  epifiles  of  Phalaris  :  which 
accordingly  came  out  in  Svo,  at  Oxford,  1695,  with  a  new 
.I>stin  verfion,  notes,  a  life  of  Phalaris,  and  a  dedication  to 
Aldrich,  dean  of  Chrift-Church.  la  the  preface,  the  editor 
gives  an  account  of  the  manufcripts  he  made  ufe  of,  and  men- 
tipns  that  in  the  king's  library ;  which,  he  fays,  had  been 
collated  only  to  the  4Oth  epiule,  becaufe  the  librarian,  who 
was  Dr.  Bentlcy,  had,  out  of  his  fingular  humanity,  denied 
bim  the  farther  ufe  of  it :  Collatas  etiam  (Epiftolas  nempe) 
curavi  ufque  ad  Epift.  40.  cum  MS0  in  bibliotheca  regia, 
cujus  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  bibliothecarius  pro  fingulari  fua 
humanitate  negavit.  This  was  the  firfb  public  ftroke  in  the 
controverfy  ;  and  Dr.  Bentley's  rudenefs  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in 
recalling  the  manufcript,  bc-fore  the  collation  of  it  was  nnifh- 
<ed3  was,  as  appears  from  hence,  the  caufe  6f  it.  One  is 
ready  to  fay,  upon  this  occafion,  <f  Behold  how  great  a  mat- 
*'  ter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !"  Dr.  Bentley,  however,  denied 
the  charge,  and  imputed  this  ftine  of  refentment  to  a  remoter 
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czuk.     **  I  went,"   fays  he,    "  for  a  whole   fortnight   to' 
46  Oxon,  where   the   book  was  then  printing;  ;  converfed  in 

11  i  i  v  r  >     i  i       i       n  tions  upon 

ct  the  very  college  where  the  editors  reiided  :  not  tne  leait  the 
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*c  whifper  there  of  the  manufcript,  —  But  there's  a  reafon  for  of  Fhaiaris. 
Cf  every  thing,  and  the  myftery    was  foon  revealed  :  for,  it 
*c  feems,  I  had  the  hard  hap,  in  fome  private  converfation,  to 
*c  fay,  that  the  Epiftles  were  a  fpurious  piece,  and  unworthy 
*'  of  a  new  edition  :   hinc  illas  Jachrymae." 

In  1697,  when  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Wotton's  "  Re- 
£<  flections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning"  came   out, 
a  c'  Diflertation  of  Dr.  Bentley  upon  the  epifties  of  Phalaris, 
'*  &c."  was  publifiied  at  the  end  of  it.     The  profefled  defign 
of  this  Diflertation,   is,   to   prove   the  Epiftles   fpurious,  and 
doubtlefs  was  undertaken  by  Bentley,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
making  reprifals  upon  the  Oxford  editor,  for  the  farcafm  in 
his  preface.     But  whatever  was  Bentley's  motive,  for  he  pre- 
tends it  was  an  engagement   to  his  friend  Mr.  Wotton,  it 
drew  forth  againft  him  a  terrible  volume  of  wit  and  criticifm, 
in  Mr.  Boyle's  "  Examination,  "  &c.  ;  which  was  printed  in 
1698,  8vo.     Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  preface,  gives  feveral  reafons 
for  anfwering  Dr.  Bentley's  Diflertation  :  one  was,   that   th** 
faid  doctor  had,  with  fome  warmth,  fallen  foul  upon  his  edi- 
tion  and  verfion  of  Phalaris's  Epiftles  ;  another,  a  regard  for 
Sir  William  Temple,  "  the  moft  accomplished  writer  of  the 
<e  age,"  who  had  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  EpifHes, 
and  whom  he  had  drawn,  he  fays,  into  a  fhare  of  Dr.  Bentley's 
difpleafure  ;  a  third,  that  Dr.  Bentley's  reflections  were  under- 
flood  to  go  farther  than  either  Sir  William  Temple  or  himfeif, 
and  to  be  levelled   at  a  learned  fociety  in   which  he  had  the 
happinefs  to  be  educated,  and  which  Dr.  Bentley  was  fuppofed 
to  attack  under  thofe  general   terms  of  "  Our  new  editors. 
*'  our  annotators,    and   thofe  great   geniufes,     with    when: 
"  learning,  that  is  leaving  the  world,  has  taken  up  her  lail 
"  refidence."^  —  In  1699,  Dr.  Bentley  republiihed  his  Difler- 
tation upon  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  with  a  full  and  copious 
anfwer  to   the  objections   of  Mr.   Boyle  :  and  fo  tin  affair 
ended  between  the  two  leaders,  while  their  partizans,  for  their 
quarrel  was  become  a  general  and   public    affair,  eontinired 
hoftilities  fome  time  after,   and   publifhed    feveral  pieces  on 
both  fides. 

This  was  fomething  more  than  a  literary  con  tcfl  :  the  en- 
mity  tov/ards  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  perfonal.  Thus 
the  Boylean  champions,  in  their  C£  Examination  "  of  Bent- 
ley's  Diflertation,  although  the  fupport  of  Phalaris  is  the  pre- 
tence, yet  were  chiefly  felicitous  to  pull  down  Bsntlcy  :  and 

X  4  hence, 
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hence,  as  no  controverfial  piece  was  ever  in  finer  language, 
and  more  artfully  written,  fo  none  ever  abounded  fo  much  in 
wit,  and  ridicule,  and  fatire;  the  point  being  not  fo  much  to 
confute,  as  to  expofe,  the  learned  differtator:  for  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  had  fignified  his  own 
diftruft  of  their  genuinenefs,  and,  in  effect,  declared  himfelf 
very  indifferent  about  it.  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  nothing  in  view,  but  to  fupport  what  he' had  afierted,  by 
proving  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  fpurious,  though  he  is  far  from 
being  deftitute  of  ftrokes  of  humorous  fatire,  yet  abounded 
chiefly  in  argument  and  erudition  ;  and  by  thefe  gained  over 
al!  the  reafoners  and  the  learned,  while  the  laughers,  who 
make  an  infinite  majority,  were  carried  away  by  the  wit  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  performance.  In  fhort,  although  the  haughtinefs, 
the  inference,  the  rude  temper  and  pedantry  of  Bentley,  made 
him  juftly  odious  ;  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  his  Bilfertation 
upon  the  Fpiftles  of  Phalaris,  with  his  Anfwer  to  the  Objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Boyle,  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  monuments 
of  fagacity,  nice  discernment,  fkill  in  criticifm,  and  depth  of 
erudition,  that  ever  was  creeled  by  a  man  of  letters. 
Preface  to  ]f,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Boyle,  he  did  carry  his  criti- 
Examma-  c\fm  (o  far  as  to  affert  not  only  of  Phalaris,  but  his  editor 

A-  '  ~ 

too,  that  they  neither  of  them  wrote  what  was  afcribed  to 
them,  he  went  no  farther  than  the  difcerning,  unprejudiced, 
and  learned  part  of  the  public  went  with  him.  What  (hare 
Mr.  Boyle  had  in  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  which  no  doubt  he 
was  put  upon  with  a  view  to  raife  a  little  reputation  in  letters, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine:  but  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
<c  Examination,"  though  publifhed  with  his  name,  was  in 
reality  no  part  of  it  his.  It  was  then,  and  has  fince  been, 
generally  afcribed  to  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  and  other  learned 
men  and  wits  of  Chrift- Church,  who  contributed  their  quotas 
in  this  work,  for  the  fake  of  humbling  the  redoubtable 
Bentley,  whom  they  heartily  hated  :  and  does  not  Swift,  in  a 
Battle  of  the  piece;  written  purpofely  to  expofe  this  learned  critic  and  his 
Books.  adherents,  give  great  countenance  to  the  opinion,  when  he 
represents  Boyle,  in  his  advance  againft  Bentley,  tc  clad  in  a 
"  fuit  cf  armour,  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  the 
«  Gods?" 

PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity,  was  an 

Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who 

piaTrate-    Crimed  in   the  83d  olympiad.     This  wonderful  artift  was 

terum.         not  only  confummate  in  the  ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accomplifhed 

in  thofe  fciences  and  branches  of  knowledge,  which  belong  to 

his 
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his  profeffion  :  as,  hiftory,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics, 
&c.  He  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfectly  in 
this  way ;  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admiration. 
They  were  alfo  incredibly  numerous ;  for  it  was  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  greateft  facility  with  the 
greateft  perfection.  His  Nemefis  was  ranked  among  his  firft 
pieces :  it  was  carved  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  which  was 
found  in  the  camp  of  the  Perfians,  after  they  were  defeated  in 
the  plains  of  Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Mi- 
nerva for  the  Plateans ;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  goddefs,  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
ruined  remains,  was  an  aftonifhing  production  of  human  art. 
Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pompous  edifice,  gave  orders 
to  Phidias,  whofe  prodigious  talents  he  well  knew,  to  make 
a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  ;  and  Phidias  formed  a  figure  of  ivory 
and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this 
illuftrious  monument  of  fkill  without  raptures ;  yet  what  has 
rendered  the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time 
his  ruin.  He  had  carved  upon  the  (hield  of  the  goddefs  his 
own  portrait,  and  that  of  Pericles  j  and  this  was,  by  thofe 
that  envied  them,  made  a  crime  in  Phidias.  He  was  alfo 
charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  materials,  which  were 
defjgned  for  the  ftatue.  Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  Elis,  and 
revenged  himfelf  upon 'the  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making 
for  them  the  Olympic  Jupiter:  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which 
was  afterwards  ranked  among  the  (even  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  fixty  feet  high,  and  every  way  pro- 
portioned. u  The  majefty  of  the  work  did  equal  the  majefty 
u  of  the  God,"  fays  Quintilian,  "  and  its  beauty  feems  to  J^1*' ?rat' 
"  have  added  luftre  to  the  religion  of  the  country."  capi  J0\ 

Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  rmfter- piece;  and 
the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  erecled,  and  appro- 
priated to  his  defcendants,  an  office,  which  coniifted  in  keep- 
ing clean  this  magnificent  image. 

PHILIPS  (Fabian)  author  of  feveral  books  relating  to  an- 
cient cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England,  was  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman,  and  born  at  Preftbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  Septem-  Bio*raphla 
ber  the  28th,  1601.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  fpent  Britannka. 
fome  time  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  thence 
tranflated  himfelf  to  the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  became 
learned  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars  he  continued  loyal,  hav- 
ing always  been  an  afTertor  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  and  was 
fo  paffionate  a  lover  of  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before  that 
king  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  protection  againft  the  in- 
tended 
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tended  murder,  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed,  and  affixed  to 
voi  H  cd°  P°^S  *n  a^  Pu^uc  P^ces.     He  alfo  published,  in  1649,  410, 
5ii.  edit.       a  pamphlet  intitled,  4C  Veritas  InconcufTa  ;  or,  King  Charles  I. 
2721.          «  no  man  of  blood,  but  a  martyr  for  his  people  :"  which  was 
reprinted  in  1660,  8vo.     In  1653,  when  the  courts  ofjuftice 
at  Wefr.minfr.er,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were  voted  down  by 
Oliver's  parliament,  he  publimed,    "  Confiderations  againft 
"  the  dillblving  and  taking  them  away:"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  William  Lenthall,  efq;  fpeaker  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
For  fome  time,   he  was  filazer  for  London,  Middlefex,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  and  Huntingdcnfhire;  and  fpent  much  money  in 
fearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive :  yet  he  got  no  advantage  from  it  except  the  place  of  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth  200!.  per 
annum,1  which  only  lafted  two  years.     After  the  reltoration  of 
Charles  II.  when  the  bill   for  taking  away  the  tenures  was  de- 
pending in  parliament,  he  wrote  and   published  a  book,  to 
fhew  the  neceOity  of  preferving  them.     It  is   intitled,  <4  Te- 
fi<  nenda  nonTollenda:  or,  the  Neceffity  of  preferving  Te- 
"  nures  in  Capite,  and   by  Knight's-fervice,  which,  accord- 
<e  ing  to  their  firft  inftitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part 
«£  of  the  falus  populi,  &c."  1660,  410.     In  1663,  he  publifh- 
ed,  "  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Neceffity 
"  of  Prse-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,"  410;  and 
afterwards,  many  other  pieces  upon  fubje&s  of  a  fimiiar  kind. 
He  likewife  affided  Dr.  Bates   in    his  Elenchus    Motuum  ; 
efpecially  in  fearching  the  records  and  offices  for  that  work. 
He  died  the  i  yth  of  November,  1690,  in  his  89th  year;  and 
was  buried  near  his  wife,  in  the  church  of  Twyford  in  Middle- 
fex.    He    was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  anti- 
quities ;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  not  clofe  and  well  di- 
gefted.     He  publifaed   a  political  pamphlet,  in  1681,  which, 
iuppofing  him  to  have  been  fmcere,  proves    his    paffion  for 
royal  prerogative  to  have  been  much  fuperior  to  his  fagacity 
and  judgment:  it  is  intitled,  *'  Urfa  Major  et  Minor  :  ihew- 
"  ing,  that  there  is  no  fuch  fear,  as  is  factioufly  pretended,  of 
ct  popery  and  arbitrary  power." 


PHILIPS  (Catherine)  an  Englifh  lady  of  great  wit  and  ac- 
complifhments,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  FowJer,  a  merchant 
of  London  ;  and  born  there,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
£     r         church,  in  1631.     She  was  educated  at  a  boarding-fchool  in 
Dictionary.   Hackney ;  where  (he   diflinguifhed  herfelf  very  early  for  her 
in  poetry.     She  became  the  wife  of  James  r/hilips,  of  the 
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priory  of  Cardigan,  efq;  and  afterwards  went  with  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Dungannon  into  Ireland,  At  thejequeft  of  the 
earl  of  Orrery,  (he  tranflated  from  the  French,  and  dedicated 
to  the  countefs  of  Cork,  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Pompey  ; 
which  was  feveral  times  acted  at  the  new  theatre  there  in  j  663 
and  1664,  in  which  laft  year  it  was  published.  She  tranflated 
alfo  the  four  firft  acts  of  Horace,  another  tragedy  of  Cor- 
neille;  the  fifth  being  done  by  Sir  John  Denham.  This  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  lady  died  of  the  fmall  pox  in  London,  the 
22d  of  June,  1664,  to  the  regret  of  all  the  beau-rnonde  : 
'Having  not  left,"  fays  Mr.  Langbaine,  ct~  any  of  her  fex 
her  equal  in  poetry." — "  She  not  only  equalled,"  adds  he,  Account  of 
all  that  is  reported  of  the  poetefles  of  antiquity,  the  Lefbian  ' 
Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia,  butjuilly  found  her  ad- 
**  mirers  among  the  greatelt  poets  of  our  age:"  and  then  he 
mentions  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Rofcommon,  the  incom- 
parable Cowley,  and  others.  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his  "  Mea- 
*s  fares  and  Offices  of  friendfhip :"  the  fecond  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1657,  I2mo.  She  afiumed  the  name  of 
Orinda.  In  1667,  were  printed  in  folio,  "  Poems  by  the 
"  moft  defervedly  admired  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  the  match- 
"  lefs  Orinda.  To  which  is  added,  Monfieur  CorneiJie's 
*c  Pompey  and  Horace,  tragedies.  With  feveral  other  tran- 
<c  flations  from  the  French  ;"  and  her  picture  before  them, 
engraven  by  Faithorne.  There  was  likewife  another  edition 
in  1678,  folio;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told,  that 
"  (he  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  very 
"  fair  hand,  and  perfect  orthography;  and  if  they  werecol- 
46  lected  with  thofe  excellent  difcourfes  {he  wrote  on  feveral 
"  fubjects,  they  would  make  a  volume  much  larger  than  that 
"  of  her  poems."  In  1705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to 
Sir  Charles  Cotterell  were  printed  under  the  title  of,  "  Letters 
"  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus :"  the  editor  of  which  tells  us, 
that  "  they  were  the  effect  of  an  happy  intimacy  between 
"  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admi- 
"  rable  pattern  for  the  pleafing  correfpondence  of  a  virtuous 
<s  friendihip.  They  will  fufficiently  inftruct  us,  how  an  in- 
*6  tercourfe  of  writing  between  perfons  of  different  fexes  ought 
"  to  be  managed  with  delight  and  innocence;  and  teach  the 
*>'  world  not  to  ioad  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  de- 
u  tra61ion,  when  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftarice  from  even 
?£  the  appearance  of  guilt," 
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PHILIPS  (John)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  fon  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop ;  and  born  at  Bampton  in  Ox- 
Sewell's  fordfhire,  the  2Oth  of  December,  1676.  After  he  was  well 
hfeandcha-  grounded  in  grammar-learning,  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter 
Mr.  John  fchool,  and  became  confummate  in  the  claffics  :  and  was  re- 
Philips,  moved  from  thence  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where  heper- 
prefixed  to  formec]-  au  njs  univerfity  exercifes  with  appla-ife.  Following 
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1710,  8vo.  however  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  which  lay  towards 
General  poetry,  he  applied  himfelf  to  read  the  valuable  authors  in  that 
Dictionary.  way  .  particularly  Milton,  whom  he  ftudied  fointenfely,  that 
it  is  faid  there  was  not  an  allufion  in  Paradise  Loft,  drawn 
from  any  hint  in  either  Homer  or  Virgil,  which  he  could  not 
immediately  refer  to.  Yet  he  was  not  fo  much  in  love  with 
poetry,  as  to  negleft  any  other  parts  of  good  literature  :  he 
was  very  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  particu- 
larly ildlled  in  all  manner  of  antiquities,  as  he  hath  with  much 
art  and  beauty  {hewed  in  his  poetry.  While  he  was  at  Ox- 
ford, he  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  bett  and 
politeft  men  in  it;  and  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Smith,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hippo- 
lytus.  The  firft  poem,  which  diilinguifhed  lam,  was  his 
No.  250*  Ck  Splendid  Shilling;"  which  the  author  of  the  Tatler  {tiles 
"  the  nneft  burlefque  poem  in  the  Britifn  language."  His 
next,  intitled  u  Blenheim,"  he  wrote  at  the  requeft  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  on  occafion  of  the  vidory  obtained  there  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was  publifhed  in  1705; 
and  the  year  after  he  finifhed  a  third  poem,  "  Upon  Cyder," 
the  firft  book  of  which  had  been  written  at  Oxford.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  model  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  is  a  very 
excellent  piece  in  its  kind.  All  that  we  have  more  of  Mr. 
Philips  is,  a  Latin  Ode  to  Henry  St.  John,  efq;  which  is  alfo 
efteemed  a  matter- piece.  He  was  contriving  greater  things ; 
but  illnefs  coming  on,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  all  purfuits,  ex- 
cept the  care  of  his  health.  All  his  care  however  was  not 
fufficient  to  keep  him  alive :  for,  after  lingering  a  long  time  of 
a  confumption,  attended  with  an  afthma,  he  died  at  Hereford 
the  1 5th  of  February,  1708,  when  he  had  not  reached  his 
33d  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  there,  with  an 
infcription  over  his  grave  ;  and  had  a  monument  creeled  to 
his  memory,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  with  en  epitaph  upon  it,  written 
by  Dr.  Freind.  Philips  was  one  of  thofe  few  poets,  whofe 
rnufe  and  manners  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable  j  and 
both  were  fo  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  two  poets  of  both  the 
names  of  our  author,  who  flourifhed  in  his  time  :  one  of 
whom  was  nephew  to  Milton,  and  wrote  feveral  things,  par- 
ticularly fome  memoirs  of  his  uncle,  and  part  of  Virgil  Tra- 
veilied.  The  other  was  the  author  of  two  political  farces, 
both  printed  in  1716;  i.  "  The  Earl  of  Marr  marred,  with 
<6  the  humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander."  2.  "  The  Pre- 
"  tender's  Flight :  or,  a  Mock-Coronation,  with  the  Hu^ 
"  mours  of  the  facetious  Harry  St.  John." 

PHILIPS  (Ambrofe)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  LeicefterOnre,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  his  Paftorals  :  a  fpecies 
of  poetry,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  have  ex- 
celled.    When  he  quitted   the  univerfity,    and  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  he  became,  as  Mr,   Jacob  exprefles  himfelf,  one  Jacob's 
of  the  wits  at  Button's;  and  there  contracted  an  acquaintance  Lives  of  the 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  belles  lettres,  who  frequented   it. poets' 
Sir  Richard   Steele   was  his  particular  friend,  and  inferted  in 
his  Tatler  a  little  poem  of  his;  called  a  Winter- piece,  dated  from  No.  12. 
Copenhagen  the  pth  of  May  1709,  and  addrefled  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfet.     Sir  Richard  thus  mentions  it  with  honour :  "  this  is 
"  as  fine  a  piece  as  we  ever  had  from  any  of  the  fchools  of  the 
45  moft  learned  painters.     Such  images  as  thefe  give  us  a  new 
"  pleafure  in  our  fight,  and  fix  upon  our  minds  traces  of 
*'  reflection,  which  accompany  us  wherever  the  like  objects 
"  occur."     A4r.  Pope  too,   who  had  a  confirmed  averfion  to 
Philips,  when  he  affected  to  defpife  his  other  works,  always 
excepted  this  out  of  the  number. 

Sir  Richard  was  alfo  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Philips's  Paftorals, 
which  had  then  obtained  a  great  number  of  readers  ;  and 
was  about  to  form  a  critical  comparifon  of  Pope's  Paftorals 
with  thofe  of  Philips,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  Mr.  Pope,  apprifed  of  Sir  Richard's  defign,  and 
always  jealous  of  his  own  reputation,  contrived  the  moft  artful 
method  to  defeat  it:  which  was,  by  writing  a  paper  for  the 
Guardian,  after  feveral  others  had  been  employed  there  on 
paftoral  poetry,  upon  the  merits  of  Philips  and  himfelf;  and 
fo  ordering  it,  as  that  himfelf  was  found  the  better  verfifier, 
while  Philips  was  preferred  as  the  better  Arcadian.  Upon  the  ^  ,. 

i  i-        •  /•      i  •  •  rr>  Guardian, 

publication   or    this  paper,  the  enemies  or  rope  exulted,  to  No.  40. 
fee  him  placed  below  Philips,  in  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  upon  which 
he  was  fuppofed  to  value  himfelf;  but  were  extremely  morti- 
fied foon  after  to  find,  that  Pope  himfelf  was  the  real  author 
of  the  paper,  and  that  the  whole  criticifm  was  an  irony.    The 
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next  work  Mr.  Philips  published,  after  his  Paflorals,  was, 
tc  The  Life  of  John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
44  Seal,  Biihop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbifhop  of  York,  in  the 
C£  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. :"  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
undertaken  this,  for  the  fake  of  making  known  his  political 
principles.  He  was  afterwards  concerned,  with  Dr.  Boulter 
and  others,  in  the  paper  called  the  Free-Thinker,  iince  pub- 
lifhed  in  three  volumes  8vo  and  12 mo. 

After  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Philips 
was  made  a  juftiee  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  a  commifiioner 
of  the  lottery.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fell  under  the  fevere 
difpleafure  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  fatirized  him  with  his  ufual 
keennefs.  It  was  faid,  he  ufed  to  mention  Pope  as  an  enemy 
to  the  government ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  revenge  which 
Pope  took  upon  him  for  this  abufe,  greatly  ruffled  his  temper. 
Philips  was  not  Pope's  match  in  the  art  of  fatirizing,  and 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  weapon  ;  for  he  ftuck  up  a 
rod  at  Button's  coffee-houfe,  with  which  he  refolved  to  chaftife 
his  antagonift,  whenever  he  fnould  meet  him.  But  Pope 
prudently  declined  coming  to  a  place,  where  he  mud  have 
felt  the  refentment  of  an  enraged  author,  as  much  fuperior  to 
him  in  bodily  ftrength,  as  inferior  in  genius  and  (kill  in  ver- 
fifying. 

Mr.  Philips  was  the  author  of  three  dramatic  works :  "  The 
*c  Diilrefled  Mother,"  from  the  French  of  Racine,  acled  in 
1711;  "  The  Briton/'  a  tragedy,  ac~ted  in  1721;  and  an- 
other tragedy,  called  *'  Rumfrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter,"  a£ted 
alfo  in  1721.  When  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter  was  made  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh,  Mr.  Philips  went  with  him  into  Ireland, 
where  he  had  confiderable  preferments  ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  there,  as  reprefentative  of  the  county 
of  Armagh.  Purchafmg  forne  time  after  an  annuity  of  400  1. 
for  his  life,  he  came  over  to  England  in  1748  j  but  did  not 
enjoy  his  health,  and  died  foon  after  at  his  lodgings  near 
Vauxhall. 

Mr.  Gildon,  in  his  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,  has  menti- 
oned Philips  in  paftoral  writing  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil: 
he  certainly  is  not  ib  contemptible  as  Pope  affeded  to  think 
him. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  and  of  a  noble  family 
gibl/Grac  among  tne  Jews>  flourifhed  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
vol  ill.  &  ligula.  He  was  the  chief  perfon  of  an  embaiTy,  which  was 
CavciHifl.  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  his 
w>Ll"'  nation  aeainit  Apion,  who  was  comrnifHoned  by  the  Alexan- 
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drians,   to  charge  them  with  neglecting  the  honours  due  to  Jofeph.An- 
Caefar  ;  but  that  emperor  would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  and  d'^'j;^ 
behaved  to  him  with  fuch  anger,  that  Philo  was  in  no  fmall  xviii.  c.  8. 
danger  of  lofmg  his  life.     He  went  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  and  then,  according  to  Eufebius  and  Eufeb.  Hift. 
Jerome,  became  acquainted,  and   upon  terms   of  friendfhip,  Eccief.  Ub. 
with  St.  Peter.     Photius  fays  further,  that  he  was  baptized  into  Hjerom'de 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  afterwards,  from  fome  motive  of  Script.  Eo 
refentment,  renounced  it  j  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  incel-c-ir* 
all  this,  and  few  believe  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  if  he  was  there  at  all. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and 
made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  eloquence  and  philofophy. 
After  the  fafhion  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  his 
religion,  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  whofe  principles  he  imbibed 
fo  deeply,  and  whofe  manner  he  imitated  fo  well,  that  it  grew 
to  be  a  common  faying,  aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  plato- 
nizat :  "  either  Plato  philonizes,  or  Philo  platonizes."  Jo-  s/Je'  as 
fephus  calls  him  a  man  "  eminent  on  all  accounts :"  and  Eu- 
febius  defcribes  him,  "  copious  in  fpeech,  rich  in  fentiments, 
"  and  fublime  in  the  knowledge  of  holy  writ."  In  the  mean  Hlft-  EccJ- 

O  J  t    i         •- 

time,  he  was  fo  much  immerfed  in  philofophy,  the  platonic  in  l 
particular,  that  he  neglecled  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  He- 
brew language,  and  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  his  own  people. 
Scaliger,  in  his  ufual  way,  fays,  that  Philo  "  knew  no  more 
"  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian."     Gro-  Fabric.  B. 

«•  f^'-K 

tius  is  of  opinion,  that  "  he  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on,  in  ve* 

4*  what   relates  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews:"  and  Cud- Ad  Mat- 
worth  goes  fome  what  further,  when  he  fays,  that  "  though  thje.um» 
"  a  Jew  by  nation,  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of  Jewifh  cuf-*  vli  I  ' 
"  toms."     Fabricms  cannot  come  into  the  opinion  of  thefeTruenotJo:l 
great   men:  and,  though   he   allows  fome  inadvertencies  and  Lord's  fu 
errors  of  Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  yet  he  does  not  per,  p.  17. 
think  them  a  fufficient  foundation,  on  which  to  charge  fo  il- 
luftrious  a  dodtor  of  the  law  with  ignorance.     He  could  not 
have  denied  however,  that  Philo's  paflion  for  philofophy  had 
made  him  more  than  half  a  pagan  :  for  it  Jed  him  to  interpret 
the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  platonic  notions;  and  to 
admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted,  which  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  the  academy.     And  this  led  him  ftill  farther, 
to  turn  every  thing  into  allegory,  and  to  deduce  the  darkeft 
meanings  from  the  plaineft  words :  which  pernicious  practice 
Origen  imitated  afterwards,  and  expofed  himfelf  by  it  to  the 
foofri  of  Celfus  and  Porphyry.     The  writings  of  Philo  abound 
with  high   and  myftica!,    new   and  fubtile,   far-fetched  and 
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abftra8ed  notions :  where  the  do&rines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are 
fo  promifcuoufly  blended,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  aflign 
to  each  his  own  principles.  In  the  mean  time,  we  fhould 
greatly  injure  this  Jewifh  Plato  not. to  own,  that  there  are  in 
his  works  many  excellent  things.  Though  he  is  continually 
platonizing,  and  allegorizing  the  fcriptutes,  yet  he  abounds 
with  fine  fentiments  and  leflbns  of  morality  :  and  his  morals 
are  rather  the  morals  of  a  Chriftian,  than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory 
likewife,  as  well  as  his  own  writings,  gives  us  all  imaginable 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence, 
conftancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  firft  publifhed  in   Greek  by  Turnebus,  at 

Paris,  1552  ;  to  which  a  Latin  tranflation,  made  by  Gelenius, 

was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times  with  it.    The 

Paris  edition  of  1640,  in    folio,  was  the  beft  we  had   for  a 

whole  century ;  which  made  Cotelerius  fay,  that  Philo  tc  was 

Monument.  ct  an  author,  that  deferved  to  have  a  better  text  and  a  better 

vo]°  *ii  p.2  "*'  verfion."     In  1742,  a  handfome  edition  was  publifhed   of 

540.  him   at  London,   by   Dr.  Mangey,  in  two   volumes,  folio; 

which,  though  it  is  certainly  preferable,  if  it  were  only  for  the 

paper  and  print,  is  not  yet  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo  deferves. 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  an  ancient  celebrated  phllo- 
fopher  of  the  Pythagoric  fchool,  to  whom  fome  have  afcribed 
"  The  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras."  He  made  the  heavens 
his  principal  object  of  contemplation;  and  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  fyftem,  which  Coper- 
nicus afterwards  revived,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  true 
fyftem  of  the  world.  This  made  Bullialdus  place  the  name 
of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  works,  written  to  illuftrate 
and  confirm  that  fyftem. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ancient  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian, 
Du  .  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  388.  He  was  brought 
BJbl.Aut.  up  in  Arian  principles,  fo  that  his  hiltory  is  not  free  from 
Cent.  5.  partiality;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  he  favours  thofe  heretic?, 
G^T  Bol] "while  he  is  fometimes  feverer  than  he  fhould  be  upon  their  ad- 
iv.  verfaries.  Otherwife,  there  are  many  ufeful  things  in  him, 

relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church  :  and  his  ftyle  would 
not  be  amifs,  if  it  did  not  abound  fo  much  in  figurative  and 
poetical  expreflions.  His  hiftory  is  divided  into  twelve  books  : 
it  begins  with  the  controverfy  between  Aiius  and  Alexander  in 
320,  and  ends  about  the  year  425,  in  the  time  of  the  younger 
Theodofius.  It  was  had  in  fuch  deteftation  among  the  -an- 
cient orthodox,  that  we  cannot  be  furpriied,  if  it  has  not  been 
5  preferved 
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preferved  entire  to  our  times:  but  we  have  an  abridgment  of 
it  in  Photius,  and  fome  extracts  taken  out  of  Suidas  and  other 
authors.  Jacobus  Gothofredus,  a  learned  lawyer,  firft  pub- 
lifhed  them  at  Geneva,  in  1643,  410,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  large  notes.  Valefius,  having  reviewed  this  abridgment 
by  the  manufcripts,  and  corrected  the  text  in  feveral  places, 
caufed  it  to  be  printed  with  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  ac 
Paris,  1673,  in  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  London, 
1720,  when  Mr.  Reading  republiOied  Valefius's  edition,  in 
three  volumes,  folio. 

PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis,  and  fome  other 
things  which  are  ftill  extant.  Eufebius,  in  his  work  acrainft  n?f,rlcl, 

£>1  ul      C  1 1*3?C 

Hierocles,  calls  him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  A-  Vol.  iv. 
thens;   but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
Lemnian;  and  he  hints,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  ttest  he  Lib.vi.  27. 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos,  when  he  was  young.     He  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  frequented   the  fchools  of  the  Sophifts ;    and 
he  mentions  his  having  heard  Damianus  of  Ephefus,    Pro- 
clus  Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  LariiTa.     This  (hews,  De  Sophift. 
that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  from  the  Llh-  n- 
year  193  to  2F2,  when  thefe  Sophifts  flourifhed  :  but  we  have  c'\ l 
other  proofs  of  it.     He  became  known  afterwards  to  Julia 
Augufta,  the  confort  of  Severus  -,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learn- 
ed men,  whom  this  philofophic  emprefs  had  continually  about 
her.    It  was  by  her  command,  thac  he  wrote  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius Tyanenfis;  as  he  himfelf  relates  in  the  fame  place,  De  v;t-  A- 
where  he  informs  us  of  his  connections  with  that  learned  !a-  j°b° 
dy.     Suidas    and    Hefychius    fay,    that    he    taught   rhetoric, 
firft  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the  reign  of  Seve- 
rus to  that  of  Philippus,  who   obtained  the   empire  in  the 
year  244. 

The  moft  celebrated  work  of  Philoftratus  is  his  life  of 
Apollonius,  which  has  erroneoufly  been  attributed  to  Luci- 
an,  becaufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that  author's 
pieces.  Philoftratus  there  endeavours,  as  Cyril  obferved 
long  ago,  to  reprefent  Apollonius  as  fomq  wonderful  and  Cont'va  J^'tir 
extraordinary  perfon ;  rather  to  be  admired  and  adored  as 
a  god,  than  to  be  confidered  (imply  as  a  man.  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  the  preface  to  his  lives  of  the  Sophift?.  fays, 
that  the  title  of  that  work  ihould  rather  have  been,  "  The 
"  coming  of  a  god  to  men  :"  and  Hierocles,  in  his  book 
againft  the  Chriftians  called  Philalethes,  which  was  refuted 
by  Eufebius  in  a  work  [till  extant,  among  other  things  drew 
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a  comparifon  between  Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrift.  That 
Philoftratus's  work  wascompofed  with  a  view  to  difcredit  the 
miracles  and  doctrines  of  Jefus,  by  fetting  up  other  miracles 
and  other  doctrines  againft  them,  has  always  been  fuppofed, 
and  may  be  true :  but  that  Apoilonius  was  really  an  impoflor 
and  magician,  though  it  has  always  been  fuppofed,  may  yet 
be  not  fo  true.  For  any  thing  we  know,  he  may  have  been 
a  wife  and  excellent  perfon  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Eufe- 
bius,  though  he  had  the  worft  opinion  of  Philoftratus's  hifto- 
ry,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He  concluded,  that  this 
Hiftory  was  written  to  oppofe  the  hiftory  of  Jefus ;  and  the 
life  which  the  ancient  infidels  made  of  it,  feems  to  juftify  his 
opinion  :  but  he  draws  no  information  from  it  with  regard  to 
Apollonius.  It  would  certainly  have  been  improper  to  have 
done  fo ;  fince  the  fophiftical  and  affecled  ftile  of  Philoftratus, 
the  fources  from  whence  he  owns  his  materials  to  have  been 
drawn,  and  above  all,  the  abfurdities  and  contradictions  with 
which  he  abounds,  plainly  {hew  his  hiftory  to  be  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  fables,  either  invented  or  embelliflied  by  him- 
felf. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus  have  been  thought  worthy  of  no 
fmall  pains,  and  have  engaged  the  attention  of  critics  of  the 
firft  clafs.  The  learned  Grsevius  had  a  defign  of  giving  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  them,  as  appears  from  a  preface  of  Meric 
Cafaubon,  to  a  difil-rtation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Ho- 
mer, printed  at  London  in  16585  8vo.  So  had  our  Bentley, 
who  defigned  to  add  a  new  Latin  verfion  to  his  notes :  and 
BibK  Grec,  jrabricius  fays,  that  he  faw  the  firft  fheet  of  Bentley's  edi- 
tion printed  at  Leipfic  in  1691.  Both  thefe  defigns  were 
dropped,  on  fome  account  or  other.  A  very  exacl:  and  beau- 
tiful edition  however,  was  published  at  length,  at  Leip- 
fic 1709,  in  folio,  by  Gottefridus  Olearius,  profeflbr  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the  univeriity  there,  who  has 
proved  himfelf  perfectly  qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook, 
and  (hewn  all  the  judgment,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are 
required  in  an  excellent  editor.  The  title  will  give  a  fufK- 
cient  account  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  edition  of  Oleari- 
us;  it  runs  thus :  "  Philoftratorum  qiiae  fuperfunt  ornnia. 
««  Vita  Apollonii,  libris  viu  :  vitae  Sophiftarum,  libri  n  : 
*6  Heroica:  imagines  priores  atque  pofteriores ;  et  epiftolse, 
*:  AcceiTere  Apollonii  Tyanenfis  eplftolse;  Eufebii  liber  ad- 
<c  verfus  Kieroclem ;  Calliftrati  defcriptionesftatuarum.  Om- 
ec  nia  ex  MfT.  Codd.  recenfuic,  notis  perpetuis  illuftravit,  ver- 
fft  fionem  totam  fere  novam  fecit  Gottefridus  Olearius." 
We  have  faid  enough  of  the  life  of  Apcllomus  -3  the  two  fn  ft 
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books  of  which  were  translated  into  Englifh,  and  published 
in  1680,  folio,  by  Charles  Blount,  with  large  notes,  faid  to  be 
taken  in  part  from  a  manufcript  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  See 
At  the  end  of  Apollonius's  life  are  95  letters,  which  go  un-  ^LOUNT 
der  his  name,  but  are  not  believed  to  be  his ;  the  fh'le  of  them 
being  very  affecled,  and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  and  they  bear- 
ing in  other  refpects  all  the  marks  of  a  forgery.  Philoftratus  in  vlt.  A- 
fays,  that  he  had  fecn  a  collection  of  ApoIIonius's  letters  in  Follon:> 
Hadrian's  library  at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferted  them  ail  a-  Lib-  vu>  2Qt 
rnong  thefe.  They  are  very  (hort,  and  have  in  them  little 
more  than  moral  fentences.  The  lives  of  the  Sophifts  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  eife. 
The  heroics  of  Philoftratus  are  nothing  but  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cherfonefus  and  a  Phoenician, 
in  which  the  former  draws  characters  of  Homer's  heroes,  and 
reprefents  feveral  things  differently  from  that  poet:  and  this 
upon  the  faith  of  Protefilas's  ghoft,  who  had  lately  vifited  his 
farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  this  hero.  Olea- 
rius  conjectures,  wkh  great  probability,  that  the  defign  of 
Philoftratus  in  this  dialogue  was  covertly  to  criticife  feme 
things  in  Homer, 'which  he  durft  not  do  openly,  on  account 
of  the  great  veneration  then  paid  to  this  ancient  bard;  and 
for  fear  of  the  odium  which  Zoilus  and  others  had  incurred  by 
cenfuring  him  too  freely.  The  icones  or  images  are  elegant 
defcriptions  and  illustrations  of  fome  ancient  paintings,  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  fine  arts :  to  which  Olearius 
has  fubjoined  the  defcription  of  fome  ftatues  by  Calliftfatu§, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  he  fubjoined  Eufebius's  book  againft 
Hierocles  to  the  life  and  letters  of  Apolloniusj  namely,  be- 
caufe  the  fubjects  of  thefe  refpe&iye  works  are  related  to  each 
other.  The  laft  piece  is  a  collection  of  Philoftratus's  letters  : 
but  fome  of  thefe,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which, 
were  written  by  a  nephew  to  our  Philoftratus,  of  the  fame 
name  ;  as  were  alfo  the  laft  eighteen,  in  the  book  of  images. 
This  is  the  reafon,  Why  the  title  runs,  not  Philoftrati,  but 
Phiioftratorum  quae  fuperfunt  omnia. 

There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Philoftratus  among  the 
ancients  :  and  there  were  many  other  works  of  the  Philoftra- 

*  s 

tus  here  recorded  :  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  are  extant. 

PHLEGON,  furnamed  Trallianus,  from  Trallis  a  city  of 
Lycfia,  where  he  was  born,  was  the  emperor  Hadrian's  freed- 
man,  and  lived  at  lead  as  long  as  the  iSth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius;  as  appears  from  his  mentioning  the  con- 
fuls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  feveral  works  full  of  erudition, 
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of  which  there  is  nothing  now  left  but  fragments.  Among 
thefe  was  an  Hiftory  of  the  Olympiads,  a  treatife  of  Long-lived 
perfons,  and  another  of  Wonderful  things  j  the  fhort  and  bro- 
ken remains  of  which  Xylander  tranflated  into  Latin,  and 
publifhed  at  Bafil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek  and  with  notes. 
Meurfius  gave  a  new  edition  of  them,  with  his  notes,  at  Ley- 
den  in  1622.  The  titles  of  part  of  the  reft  of  Phlegon's  wri- 
tings are  preferved  by  Suidas.  It  is  concluded,  that  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Hadrian,  publimed  under  Phlegon's  name,  was  written 
by  Hadrian  himfelf,  from  this  paiTage  of  Spartianus :  "  Ha- 
Sptrtian.  in  u  (jrjan  thjrfted  fo  much  after  fame,"  fays  he,  "  that  he  pave 

Adnano,  _          ...  ....  '        it--rir'«. 

cap,  16.  *6  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  to  his 
"  freedmen,  commanding  them  to  publifh  thofe  books  under 
"  their  own  names  5  for  we  are  told,  that  Hadrian  wrote 
"  Phlegon's  books.'* 

What  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar  among  the 
moderns,  and  his  fragments  paid  a  greater  regard  to  than  per- 
haps they  deferve,  is,  that  he  has  been  fuppofed   to   have 
fpoke  of  the  darkhefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's  paffi- 
on.     The  book,  in  which  the  words  are  contained,  is   loft; 
Eufeb          kut  Eufebius  has  preferved  them   in   his  Chronicon.     They 
chronicon,    are  thefe :  "  In  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad  there  was 
pag.  zoz.  "a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the  fun  than  any 
edit.  Scah-  cc  tjiat  ka(i  ever  happened  before  :  for  at  the  fixth  hour  the 

j*eri.   /\.rnit«  *•  .  itirr*i 

1658.          "  day  was  fo  turnea  into  the  darknefs  of  night,  that  the  very 
"  ftars   in   the  firmament  were   viiible ;  and  there  was  an 
<c  earthquake  in   Bithynia,  which  threw  down  many  houfes 
"  in  the  city  of  Nicxa."     Eufebius  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
words  of  Phlegon  related  to  the  prodigies  which  accompanied 
Chrift's  crucifixion  ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church 
have  thought  the  fame  :  but  this  belief  is  liable  to  many  diffi- 
culties, the  chief  of  which  is  perhaps  the  following.    No  man 
had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than  Phlegon  to  compile  marvelous 
events,  and  to  obferve  the  fupernatural  circumltances  in  them. 
How  was  it  poilible  then,  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind 
ihould  not  have  taken  notice  of  the  moft  furprifing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  eclipfe  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  hint  at,  namely, 
its  happening  on   the  day  when   the  moon  was  at  the  full  ? 
But  h.'d  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would  not  have  omitted 

Origenes  in  it ;  and  Origen  would  not  have  faid,  that  Phlegon  had  omit- 

Matth.        ted  this  particular. 

Traa.  35.  q-^g  queftion?  whether  Phlegon  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at 
the  time  of  Chrift's  paffion,  was  canvafled  here  fome  years 
ago,  in  feveral  diflertations  pro  and  con.  This  controverfy 
was  occafioned  by  the  paiTage  from  Phlegon  being  left  out  in 

an 
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an  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Boyle's  lectures,  publifbed  foon  af- 
ter his  death,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  fuggeft- 
cd  to  Dr.  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefs  had  been  laid  upon  it. 
Mr.  Whifton,  who  informs  us  of  this  affair,  exprefTes  great  Hlftoncal 

memoirs  or 

difpleafure  againft  Dr.  Sykes,  and  calls  "  the  fuggeltion  Dr.  Clarke. 
**  groundlefs."  Upon  this,  Dr.  Sykes  publifhed  "  a  diflerta-  P.  148. 
<c  tion  on  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by  Phlegon  :  or,  an  enquiry 
"  whether  that  eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darknefs  which 
€t  happened  at  our  Saviour's  paffion,"  1732,  8vo.  Dr.  Sykes 
concludes  it  to  be  moft  probable,  that  Phlegon  had  in  view  a 
natural  eclipfe,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  November, 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  2026  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  4th 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  in  which  Chrift  was  crucified.  Many 
pieces  were  written  againft  Dr.  Sykes,  who  replied  to  fome 
of  them  :  but  it  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  controverfy  mere- 
ly learned,  fince  the  caufe  of  religion  is  little  concerned  in  it. 
Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  much  on  trifles, 
and  for  collecting  too  great  a  number  of  anfwers  pronounced 
by  the  oracles.  4<  His  ftyle,"  fays  he,  l<  is  not  altogether  fiat  Bj^lloth* 
"  and  mean,  nor  does  it  every  where  imirate  the  Attic  man-  §.97. 
*'  ner  of  writing.  But  otherwife,  the  over-nice  accuracy 
cc  and  care  with  which  he  computes  the  Olympiads,  and  re- 
<;  lates  the  names  of  the  contefts,  the  transitions,  and  even 
"  oracles,  is  not  only  very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  whereby  a 
6f  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  in  that  book, 
<c  and  confequently  thofe  particular  are  not  permitted  to  ap- 
"  pear  ;  but  the  diction  is  thereby  rendered  unpleafant  and 
"  ungrateful.  And  indeed  he  is  every  moment  bringing  in 
<c  the  anfwers  pronounced  by  all  kinds  of  deities." 

PHOTIUS,  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  noble  family,  and 
born  in  that  city.     He  had  vail  talents  by  nature,  which  he 
cultivated  with  the  utmoft  application  and  care  :   infomuch  that 
there  was  no  branch  of  literature,  facred  or  profane,  nor  fcarce 
any.  art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  notconfummately  verfed. 
He  feerns  to  have  been  by  far  the  greateft  man  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  ;  and  was  fo  intimately  concerned  in  the  chief 
transactions  of  it,  that  ecclefiaftical  writers  have  from  thence 
called  it  Speculum  Photiarum.     He  was  firft  raifed  to  the  chief  Cave's  Hid. 
dignities  of   the   empire,    being  made  principal   fecretary  of  llterana» 
ftate,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a  fenator :   in  all  which  fta-  Fab/idT* 
tions  he  acquitted   himtelf  with   a  diftincYion  fuitable  to  his  Bib!.  Gr^c. 
great  abilities ;  for  he  was  a  refined  ftatefman.  as  well  as  a  v'ol-  .ix'~ 

f         j  r  i~    i  Dupin,  &c. 

profound  fcaolar. 
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When  Ignatius  was  expelled  and  depofed  from  the  fee  of 
Conftantinople,  Photius  was  nominated  by  the  court  to  fuc- 
cecd  him.  He  was  yet  only  a  layman,  when  he  was  chofen 
patriarch;  but  that  he  might  be  as  it  were  gradually  railed  to 
that  dignity,  he  was  made  monk  the  firft  day,  reader  the 
next,  and  the  following  days  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  prieft. 
So  that  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  the  patriarchate : 
it  happened  upon  Chriiimas  day  in  the  year  858.  The  me- 
tropolitans, fubjecljto  the  fee  of  Conftantinople,  acknowledged 
Photius :  but  great  opposition  was  made  to  this  uncanonical 
ordination  from  other  quarters,  and  he  was  actually  degraded 
at  Rome.  Photius  however  ordered  a  council  to  be  called  at 
Conftantinople,  and  got  himfelf  confirmed  in  his  patriarchal 
dignity;  in  which,  by  various  artsvnot  very  worthy  of  his 
high  and  facred  oiSce,  he  continued  during  the  life  of  his 
friend  the  emperor  Michael.  But  Michael  was  flain  by  the 
order  of  Bafihus,  who  fucceeded  him  the  23d  of  September 
867  ;  and  then  the  affairs  of  Photius  were  ruined  :  for  the 
firft  thing  that  Bafilius  refolved  on  was,  to  banifh  him  to  a 
monaftery,  and  reinftate  Ignatius  in  his  fee,  which  he  accor- 
dingly did  in  November  following.  In  this  fallen  ftate  he  lay 
for  more  than  ten  years  ;  when,  a  diviiion  arifing  between  the 
pope  and  Ignatius,  he  thought  it  a  proper  conjuncture  for  at- 
tempting his  own  reftoration  ;  and  having  obtained  the  em- 
peror's favour,  returned  to  Conftantinople,  while  Ignatius 
was  yet  alive.  It  is  faid,  Ignatius  would  have  come  to  terms 
with  him ;  but  Photius,  determined  to  be  fatisfied  with  no- 
thing lefs  than  his  reftoration  to  the  patriarchate,  refufed  all 
manner  of  reconciliation  with  him.  This  patriarch,  howe- 
ver, died,  the  23d  of  October  878  ;  and  then  Photius,  to  cut 
the  matter  as  (hort  as  poffible,  went  into  St,  Sophia's  church 
with  armed  men  ;  forced  a  great  many  bilhops,  clerks,  and 
monks,  to  communicate  with  him;  depofed  and  perfecuted 
all  that  refufed  ;  and,  to  prevent  all  opposition  from  the  pa- 
pal fide,  prevailed  by  threats  and  prefents  on  two  of  the  pope's 
legates  who  were  there,  to  declare  publicly  to  the  clergy  and 
people,  that  they  were  come  to  depofe  Ignatius,  and  to  de- 
clare Photius  their  patriarch.  He  kept  his  feat,  thus  forcibly 
obtained,  till  the  year  88 6  -5  and  then  was  turned  out,  and 
banifhed  by  the  emperor  Leo  into  a  monaftery  in  Armenia, 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  foon  after.  He  was,  as  we 
have  obferved,  a  man  of  great  parts,  great  learning,  and  eve- 
ry way  accomplifhed  :  but  his  great  love  of  glory,  and  un- 
bounded ambition,  prompted  him  to  fuch  excefles,  as  made 
him  rather  a  fcourge  than  a  blefling  to  thofe  about  him,  He 
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was  the  author  of  many  inteftine  tumults  and  civil  com- 
motions ;  and  not  only  divided  the  Greek  church,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  divifion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches. 

Though  Photius  was  a  man  of  bufmefs  and  the  world,  yet 
there  are  extant  feveral  fruits  of  his  labours  and  fludies;  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  is  his  Bibliotheca,  .compofed  by 
him  while  he  was  yet  a  layman,  and  an  ambafiador  in  Aflyria. 
It  contains  the  argument  or  abftradb  of  280  volumes  of  many 
authors  upon  various  fubje<St.s :  among  whom  are  gramma- 
rians, critics,  poets,  orators,  facred  and  profane  hiilorians, 
phyficians,  philofophers,  divines,  &/c.  not  ranked  according 
to  their  feveral  arts  and  profeilions,  but  brought  in  promifcu- 
oufiy,  and  as  they  feem  to  have  come  uppermoft  in  his 
thoughts.  Fabricius  calls  this  Bibliotheca  or  library,  non  li- 
ber, fed  infignis  thefaurus,  "  not  a  book,  but  an  illuflrious 
"  treafure;"  in  which  are  contained  many  curious  things  re- 
lating to  authors,  and  many  fragments  of  works,  which  are 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  It  was  firft  brought  to  light  by 
the  learned  Andreas  Schottus,  and  communicated  bv  him  to 

•*  * 

David  Hoefchelius,  who  caufed  it  to  be  printed  in  1601. 
Schottus,  confidering  the  prodigious  ufefulnefs  of  this  work, 
tranflated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  tranflation  alone  in 
1606.  Afterwards,  both  the  Greek  text  and  the  tranflation 
were  printed  together  at  Geneva  in  161 1  ;  and  laftly,  an  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  the  largefl  and  faireft,  was  reprinted  at 
Roan  in  1653,  folio. 

Photius's  Nomocanon  is  another  proof  of  his  great  abi- 
lities. It  is  a  collection  digefted  in  an  excellent  method,  and 
brought  under  fourteen  different  titles,  of  the  canons  of  the 
councils,  and  of  the  canonical  epiftles,  and  of  the  emperor's 
laws  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters.  Baifamon  has  written 
commentaries  on  this  work  ;  and  with  thefe  it  appeared  in 
public  by  the  care  of  Monfieur  Juftel;  being  printed  at  Paris 
with  a  Latin  verfion  in  1615,  410. 

There  are  alfo  253  letters  of  Photius,  which  {hew  the 
fame  fine  wit,  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  depth  of  learning, 
as  are  to  be  feen  in  his  other  works.  They  were  published 
in  1651,  folio,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  by  Richard 
Montague  bifhop  of  Norwich,  from  a  manufcript  in  the 
/Bodleian  library. 

There  are  other  fmall  pieces  of  Photius  that  have  been 
printed,  and  not  a  few  ftill  extant  in  manuicript  only. 
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PICART  (Bernard),  a  famous  engraver,  was  fon  of  Ste- 
phen Picart,  a  famous  engraver  alfo ;  and  born  at  Paris  in 
1673.  He  learned  the  principles  of defign,  and  the  elements 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  ftudied  architecture  and  per- 
fpeclive  under  Sebaftian  le  Clerc.  His  uncommon  talents  in 
this  way  foon  began  to  (hew  themfelves ;  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  engraved  the  hermaphrodite  of  the  celebrated  Pouflin, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  two  pieces  of  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu's tomb.  Thefe  works  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
reputation  which  this  celebrated  artift  afterwards  acquired. 
When  he  was  grown  up  he  went  into  Holland,  where  his  pa- 
rents had  fettled  themfelves  ;  and,  after  two  years  ftay,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  married  a  wife,  who  died  foon  after. 
Having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  he  retired  to  Holland 
for  the  fake  of  that  freedom  in  the  exercife  of  it,  which  he 
could  not  have  at  Paris;  and  there  his  active  genius  produced 
all  thofe  matter-pieces,  which  made  him  confidered  as  the 
moft  ingenious  artift  of  his  age.  Nothing  is  fuperior  to  that 
invention,  difpofition,  corredtnefs,  propriety  and  elegance, 
which  is  feen  in  all  his  works.  A  multitude  of  books  are  a- 
dorned  with  plates  of  his  engraving.  He  died  in  1733,  aged 
fixty :  his  father  Stephen  died  at  Amfterdam  in  1721,  aged 
ninety. 

PIERCE  (Edward),  an  eminent  Englifli  painter,  both  in 
hiftory  and  landfkips,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  K.  Charles 
I.  and  II.  He  alfo  drew  architecture,  perfpe&ive,  &c.  and 
was  much  efteemed  in  his  time.  But  there  is  little  of  his 
work  now  remaining,  the  far  greater  part  being  deflroyed  in 
the  dreadful  fire  of  London  in  1666.  It  chiefly  confifted  of 
altar-pieces,  cielings  of  churches,  and  the  like;  of  which  Jaft 
fort  there  is  one  yet  remaining,  done  by  him,  in  Covent-gar- 
den  church,  where  are  to  be  found  many  admirable  parts  of  a 
good  pencil.  He  worked  feme  time  for  Vandyck  ;  and  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  his  performance  are  to  be  feen  at  JJelvoir  cattle 
in  Leicefterfhire,  the  noble  feat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  He 
died  in  London  about  fifty  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him 
three  fons,  who  all  became  famous  in  their  different  ways. 
One  was  a  moft  excellent  carver  in  ftone,  as  appears  by  a 
noble  marble  vafe  of  his  doing  at  Hampton-court.  There  is 
a  fine  head  of  Mr.  Pierce  the  father  in  Mr.  Seamer  the  gold- 
fmith's  pofTefiion,  which  was  painted  by  Dobfon. 

P1ERIUS.    See  VALERIANUS. 
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PIERINO  (del  Vaga),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
born  in  Tufcany  about  1500  :  he  was  poorly  bred,  and  was 
fcarce  two  years  old  when  he  loft  his  mother.  His  father  was 
a  foldier,  and  his  nurfe  a  fhe-goat.  He  came  young  to  Flo- 
rence, and  was  put  to  a  grocer,  who  ufed  to  fend  him  to  the 
painters  with  colours  and  pencils.  Of  them  he  learned  to.de- 
iign,  and  in  a  little  while  became  the  moft  fkilful  of  all  the 
young  painters  in  Florence.  An  ordinary  painter,  whofe 
name  was  Vaga,  took  him  in  his  company  to  Rome ;  and 
from  living  with  him  he  was  called  del  Vaga,  for  his  true 
name  was  Buonacorfi. 

At  Rome  he  worked  half  the  week  for  painters,  and  the  o- 
ther  half,  together  with  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  fpent  in 
ftudy  and  defigning.  He  had  fomewhat  of  every  thing  that 
was  good  in  his  compofitions :  fometimes  he  might  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins,  feeking  for  antique  ornaments,  or  de- 
figning the  bafTo  relievos,  fometimes  in  Michael  Angelo's 
chapel,  and  fometimes  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican.  He  alfo 
ftudied  anatomy,  and  other  fciences  necefTary  to  his  profef- 
fion.  By  this  induftry  he  got  fo  much  knowledge,  that  he 
was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  the  beft  matters ;  and  Raphael 
employed  him  jointly  with  Giovanni  d'Udine  and  others,  to 
help  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

Of  all  his  contemporary  artifts,  none  underftood  the  orna- 
ments and  decorations  of  painting  fo  well  as  he,  or  fo  boldly 
followed  Raphael's  gufto,  as  is  to  be  feen  by  the  pictures  in 
the  Vatican  lodgings  which  were  performed  by  him  ;  viz.  the 
pafTage  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  ; 
the  battle  in  which  Jofiiua  commanded  the  fun  to  (land  flill ; 
our  Saviour's  nativity,  baptifm,  and  laft  fupper.  Raphael's 
friendfhip  procured  him  other  confiderable  works  5n  the  Vati- 
can, and  Pierino  (hewed  his  gratitude  by  hie  particular  affec- 
tion for  him.  But  the  plague  driving  him  from  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where  having  painted  fome  pieces,  he 
went  back  to  Rome. 

After  Raphael's  death  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano  and 
Francefco  il  Fattore,  to  finim  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  imperfect  by  their  common  mafter  :  and  to  confirm 
their  friendmip,  he  married  Francefco's  lifter  in  the  year 
J525  3  yet  ^ey  were  feparated  two  years  afterward  by  the 
Spaniards  befieging  Rome.  Pierino  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  for  his  ranfom.  He  went  then  to 
Genoa,  where  he  was  employed  by  Prince  Doria  to  paint  a 
palace  which  that  prince  was  then  building.  In  this  work  he 
made  ufe  of  cartoons,  the  convenience  of  which  he  difcovered 

to 
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to  one  Geronimo  Trevifano,  a  painter,  who  had  laughed  at 
them,  and  to  others  who  came  to  him  to  learn  the  advantage 
of  them.  From  Genoa  he  removed  to  Pifa,  intending,  at 
his  wife's  requeft,  to  fettle  there;  but  after  he  had  drawn  fome 
pictures,  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  worked  again  for  Prince 
Dona.  Fie  then  went  a  fecond  time  to  Pifa,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Paul  III.  and  Cardinal  Farnefe 
gave  him  fo  much  work,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  exe- 
cution of  it  to  others,  and  content  himfelf  with  making  the 
defic;ns. 

O 

At  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  for  Titian  to  Rome,  which 
made  Pierino  fo  jealous,  and  grieved  him  fo  much,  that  ha 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  oblige  Titian  not  to  ftay  there 
long,  but  haften  back  to  Venice,  in  which  he  fucceeded. 
The  multiplicity  of  Pierino's  bufmefs,  and  his  vivacity  in  his 
performances,  drained  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  At 
two  and  forty  years  old  he  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  vifiting 
Jhis  friends,  and  lived  pleafantly  till  his  forty-feventh  year, 
when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  anno  1547. 

Of  ail  Raphael's  difciples  Pierino  kept  the  character  of  his 
mailer  longed  ;  I  mean  his  exterior  character  and  his  manner 
of  defigning,  for  he  fell  very  much  (hort  of  the  finenefs  of 
Raphael's  thinking.  He  had  a  particular  genius  for  the  deco- 
ration of  places  according  to  their  cuftoms.  His  invention  in 
that  kind  of  painting  was  very  ingenious ;  grace  and  order  are 
every  where  10  be  met  with,  and  his  difpofitions,  which  are 
ordinary  in  his  pictures,  are  wonderful  in  his  ornaments  : 
fome  of  thefe  he  has  made  little,  and  fome  great,  and  placed 
them  both  with  fo  much  art,  that  they  fet  off  one  another  by 
comparifon  and  by  the  contraft.  His  figures  are  difpofed  and 
defigned  according  to  Raphael's  gufto;  and  if  Raphael  gave 
him  at  firft  fome  flight  fketches  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  to 
Giovanni  d'Udine,  he  executed  them  to  admiration;  and, 
by  the  habit  he  contracled,  added  to  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  he 
acquired  in  that  fort  of  painting  an  univerfal  reputation.  The 
tapeftries  of  the  feven  planets  in  feven  pieces,  which  Pierino 
defigned  for  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and  which  were,  when  De 
Piles  wrote,  at  Monfieur  the  firft  prefident  at  Paris,  fuffici- 
ently  confirms  what  has  been  faid. 

PIGHIUS  (Stephanus),  a  very  learned  German,  was  born 

at  Campen  in  OveryfTel  in  1520:  and  when  he  was  grown 

CenfuraSa<!-up,  went  to   Rome,  where  he  fpent  eight  years  in  the  ftudy 

thorum.       of  Roman  antiquities,  and  acquired  a  depth  and  fkill  in  them, 

which  was  not  exceeded,  if  it  was  equalled,  by  any.     He 

then 
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then  returned  to  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Antony  Perenotus,  the  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  who  was  a 
great  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  made  Pighius  his  librari- 
an, who  (hut  himfelf  up,  and  fcarcely  converfed  with  any 
thing  but  books  for  many  years.  He  gave  the  firft  good  edi- 
tion of  Valerius  Maximus  in  1585,  8vo.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came preceptor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  and 
was  to  have  attended  him  to  Rome  :  but  Charles  died,  and 
left  Pighius  nothing  farther  to  do  than  to  deplore  the  lofs  of 
him  in  a  panegyric.  This  he  did  in  a  piece  called  Hercules 
Prodicus ;  where  he  defcribed  Charles,  as  another  Hercules, 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  Prince.  He  did  not  lofe  his 
reward ;  for  William,  the  father  of  Charles,  made  him  ca- 
non of  the  church,  and  head  mailer  of  the  fchool,  at  Santen  ; 
where  he  died  in  1604,  aged  84  years. 

His  Annales,  feu  fafti  Romanorum  magiftratuum  et  provin- 
ciarum,  are  drawn  up  in  a  more  exacl:  and  copious  manner, 
than  even  thofe  of  Sigonius  and  Onuphrius  Panvinius.     He 
commended  the  care  of  them  to  his  friends  upon  his  death- 
bed; and  Andreas  Schottus  pubhfned  them  at  Plantin's  prefs, 
1615,  in  three  volumes  folio.     "  I   have  really  found,  and 
46  hope  I  fhall  prove  to  others,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  have 
<s  a  better  commentary  upon  Tully's  hiftorical  works,  Livy, 
*c  Dionyiius  Halicarnaflenfis,  Dion  Caffius,   Florus,   and  all 
c<  the  writers  of  Roman  affairs,  than  thefe  annals  of  Pighi- 
<e  us."     So  fays   Schottus,  in  his  preface  to  them;  and   all 
learned  men,  who  have  confulted  and  examined  them,  have 
found  what  he  fays  to  be  true.     Voflius  has  noted  one  error 
in  this  excellent  work,  which  is,  the  placing  Eutropius  later  De  hlft. 
than  St.  Auguftin  :  yet  beftows  the  highefl  encomiums  upon  Lattii?; 
the  author,  and  pronounces  him  vir  de  Valerio  Maximo,  de  De'con^'   ' 
annaiibus  fuis  Romanis,    de   univerfa    antiquitate  Romana  ftrua. 
praeclare  meritus.  c>  25- 

PIGNOPvIUS  (Laurentius),  a  very  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  '.571,  and  bred   an  ecclefiaftic.     He  made  Blount's 
deep  refearches  into   antiquity,   and  publifhed   feveral  works  Cenfura  an* 
which  are  curious.     His  Menfa  Inaca,  and  ibme  other  pie-  Nice^on" 
ces,  which  illuflrate  the  antiquities  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  torn.  21, 
Egyptians,   gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  accurately  as 
well  as  profoundly  learned.     He  was  alfo  addicted  to  making 
verfes ;  and  there  is,  befides  elogies,  epitaphs,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  things  in  this  way,  a  poern  of  his  infcribed  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.     It  tnuft  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Pignori- 
us,  that  the  great  Galileo  procured  aa  offer  to  be  made  him 

of 
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of  the  profefibrfhip  of  polite  literature  and  eloquence  in  the 
univerfity  of  Pifa  3  which  his  love  of  ftudious  retirement  and 
his  country  made  him  decline.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
things  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  Latin.  In  1630,  the  Cardi- 
nal Francifcus  Barberini  procured  him  a  canonry  in  the 
church  of  Trevigio,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long  ;  for  the 
plague  came  to  Padua  the  year  after,  and  carried  him  off. 
Gerard  Voffius  has  left  a  fhort  but  very  honourable  teftimony 

Behift.       of  him  :  he  fays,  that  he  was  ob  eximiam  eruditionem  atque 

Lat.   .  in,  kurna.njtatem  ijii  chariffimus  vir. 


PILES  (Roger  de),  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Clamecy,  of  a  good  family,  in  1635;  made  his  firft  applica- 
tion to  letters  at  Nevers  and  Auxerre  ;  then  went  to  Paris  for 
philofophy  ;  and  laftly,  ftudied  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne.     In 
the  mean  time  he  cultivated  the  art  of  painting,  for  which  he 
had   a  ftrong  natural  tafte  :  he  learned  to  defign  of  Recollet, 
and  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Alphonfe  du  Frefnoy,  whofe 
Latin  poem  upon  painting  he  tranflated  into  French.  Menage 
who  lodged  with  de  Piles  in  the  cloifter  Notre  Dame,  became 
acquainted  with  his  great  merit,  and  procured  him,  in  1652, 
the  province  of  inftrucling  and  educating  the  fon  of  Monf.  A- 
jnelot:  in  which  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion,  that  when  hi3  pu- 
pil was  old  enough  to  travel,  he  attended  him  to  Italy,   where 
he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  tafte  for  painting. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
this  art,  joining  practice  with  theory;  and  foon  became  fa- 
mous among  the  connoifleurs.     In   1682,  Mr.  Amelot  his 
quondam  pupil  being  fent  on  an  ambafly  to  Venice,  de  Piles 
attended  him  as  fecretary  ;  and  during  his  refidence  there,  was 
fent  by  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  into  Germany,  to  purchafe 
pictures  for  the  king,  and  alfo  to  execute  a  commiflion  rela- 
ting to  ftate-affairs.     In   1685,  he  attended  Mr.  Amelot  to 
Lifbon;  and  in   1689  to  Swiflerland,  in  the  fame  capacity. 
in  1692,  he  was  fent  incognita  to  Holland,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  virtuofo  in  the  pi£lure-way,  but  in  reality  to 
act  fecretly  with  the  friends  of  France.     He  was  difcovered, 
and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  where  he  continued  till  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  and   amufed   himfelf  with  writing  "  the  lives  of 
*c  painters."     In  1705,  old  as  he  was,  he  attended  Mr.  A- 
melot  into  Spain,    when  he  went  as  ambaflador  extraordina- 
ry :  but  the  air  of  Madrid  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was 
forced  to  return.     He  died  in  1709,  aged  74  years. 

Befides  his   tranflation  of  Frefnoy,    and   "  Lives    of  the 
"  painters,"  he  wrote  "  An  abridgment  of  anatomy,"  ac- 

commodated 
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commodated  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture;  <c  Dia- 
"  logues  upon  the  knowledge  of  painting,  and  the  judgment 
"  to  be  formed  of  pictures  :  a  difTertation  upon  the  works  of 
*'  the  moft  famous  painters :  the  elements  of  practical  paint- 
"  ing,"  &c.  His  books  are  all  in  French. 

PILKINGTON    (Mrs.  Laetitia),    an   Englifli  wit  and 
poetefs,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  gentleman 
of  Dutch  extraction,  who   fettled  in  Dublin,  by  a  lady  of 
good  family ;  and  born  there  in  the  year  1712.     She  had  t^sn^ 
early  a  ftrong  inclination  and  tafte  for  letters,  efpecially  for  moirs,  writ- 
poetry  ;  and  her  performances  were  confidered  as  extraordi-  ten  by  her- 
nary  for  her  years.     This,  with  a  very  engaging  fprightli-  ^  Jv 
nefs,  drew   many  admirers ;  and  at  length  fhe  became  the 
wife   of  the    reverend    Matthew   Pilkington,    a   gentleman 
known   in  the   poetical   world   by  his   volume    of  mifcella- 
nies,  revifed  by  Dean  Swift.     She  had  not  been  long  married 
ere  Mr.  Pilkington  grew  jealous,  as  fhe  relates,  not  of  her 
perfon,  but  her  understanding;  and  her  poetry,  which  when 
a  lover  he  admired  with  raptures,  was  changed,  now  he  was 
become  her  hufband,  into  an  object  of  envy.     During  thefe 
jealoufies,  Mr.  Pilkington   went  into  England,    in  order  to 
ferve  as  chaplain  to  a  mayor  of  London ;  and  growing  at  a 
diftance  into  better  humour  with  his  wife,  wrote  her  a  very 
kind  letter,  in  which  he  informed  her,  that  her  verfes  were 
full  of  elegance  and  beauty  ;  that  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  he  had 
fhewn  them,  longed  to  fee  the  writer ;  and  that  himfclf  wi(h- 
ed  her  heartily  in  London.      She  accepted   the  invitation, 
went,  and  returned  with  her  hufband   to  Ireland  ;  where  it 
feems  fhe  underwent  a  violent  perfecution  of  tongues,  and  fu- 
fpicions  were  taken  up,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  a- 
gainft  her  chaftity. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  accident  threw  her  affairs  into  great 
confufion :  her  father  was  ftabbed,  fhe  fays,  by  accident  j 
but  many  in  Dublin  believed,  by  his  own  wife,  though  fome 
faid,  by  his  own  hand.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Mr.  Pilkington, 
having  now  no  farther  expectation  of  a  fortune  by  her,  threw 
off  all  referve  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  her,  which  prcfentiy  offered  itfelf.  The 
ftory  of  their  feparation  is  toid  at  large  in  her  memoirs,  the 
fubftance  of  which  is,  that  fhe  was  fo  indifcreet  as  to  permit  a 
gentleman  to  be  feized  in  her  bedchamber  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  j  for  which  fhe  makes  this  apology.  "  Lovers  of 
4<  learning,  I  am  lure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I  folemnly  declare 
"  it  was  the  attractive  charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the 

V  "  gentleman 
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cc  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but  confented  to  ftay  till  I 
*'  read  it  through,  that  was  the  fole  motive  of  my  detaining 
**  him."  This  is  very  unfatisfa£tory  ;  ?.nd  as  fhe  has  faid  no 
more  in  favour  of  her  innocence,  may  we  not  reafonably  con- 
clude her  to  have  been  guilty  ? 

She  came  afterwards  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London  ; 
where,  getting  her  flory  known  by  means  of  Colly  Gibber, 
fhe  lived  fome  time  upon  contributions  from  the  great:  but  at 
length  thefe  fuccours  failed,  and  we  find  her  afterwards  in  the 
prifon  of  the  Mar(halfca.  After  lying  nine  weeks  here,  fhe 
was  releafed  by  the  goodnefs  of  her  friend  Mr.  Ci'ober,  who 
had  folicited  chanties  for  her;  and  then,  weary  of  attending 
upon  the  great,  fhe  refolved  to  employ  five  guineas  (he  had 
left,  in  trade;  and  accordingly,  taking  a  little  fhop  in  St. 
James's  Street,  fhe  furnifhed  it  with  pamphlets  and  prints. 
How  long  fhe  continued  behind  the  counter,  is  not  related ; 
but  fhe  has  told  us,  that  by  the  liberality  of  her  friends,  and 
the  bounty  of  her  fubfcribers,  fhe  was  fet  above  want ;  and 
that  the  autumn  of  her  days  was  like  to  be  fpent  in  peace  and 
ferenity.  Whatever  were  her  profpe£ts,  fhe  lived  not  long 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  competence  ;  for,  on  the  29th 
of  Auguft  1750,  fhe  died  at  Dublin  in  her  39th  year, 

Confidered  as  a  writer,  fhe  holds  no  mean  rank.  She  was 
the  author  of  "  The  Turkifh  court,  or  London  apprentice," 
a  comedy  2c"led  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but  never  printed.  The 
firft  a£t  of  her  tragedy,  <c  the  Roman  father,"  was  no  ill  fpe- 
cimen  of  her  talents  that  way  ;  and  throughout  her  "  Me- 
*c  moirs,"  which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and 
wit,  and  defcribe  the  different  humours  of  mankind  very  na- 
turally, are  fcattered  many  beautiful  little  pieces,  written  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 

PIN7EUS  (Severirms),    in   French  Pineau,  was  born  at 

Chartres  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  bred  a 

Bayle'i    a.  furgeorif     He  went  and  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  fo 

&c.  torn.  '  famous  in  his  profeffion,  that  he  was  made  furgeon  to  the 

xviii.  King.     He  excelled  particularly  in  lithotomy,  a  branch  in 

chirurgery,  which  was  then  very  imperfectly  underftood ;  and 

publifhed   a  difcourfe  in  French  upon  the  extraction  of  the 

itone  out  of  the  bladder,  in  1610,  8vo.     We  know  no  other 

particulars  of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  died  at  Paris  the  29th 

of  November  1619.     He  is  chiefly  recorded  here  on  account 

of  a  Latin  book,  publifhed  in  1598,  which  was  much  fought 

Iindemus       ^  j  wcnt  throup-h  feveral  impreflions  :  it  was  intitledde 

Renovauis.  .,  .     \  ..     c  ,  ,     , 

nutis  integntatis  &  corruptions  virgmum,  or,  "  or  the  marks  by 

66  which 
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<c  which  a  maid's  virginity  may  be  known."  His  intention  in  this 
work,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  was,  to  be  ferviceable  to 
thofe,  who  are  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  in  certain 
caufes,  wherein  the  women  were  plaintiffs :  fometimes  be- 
caufe,  through  the  impotency  of  an  hufband,  they  ftill  kept 
their  virginity  j  at  other  times,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ravifhment, 
becaufe  they  had  loft  it.  A  German  translation  was  made  of 
this  work,  and  pubiiihed  at  Francfort ;  but  the  fale  of  it  was 
forbid  by  the  magiftrates,  who  did  not  think  proper  that  fub- 
jecls  fo  delicate  mould  be  treated  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. Pineau  wrote  his  book  originally  in  French,  and  in- 
tended to  publifh  it  in  that  tongue  ;  but  finding  by  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  it,  which  he  (hewed  to  fome  perfons,  that  it  gave 
occafion  to  loofe  difcourfes  and  impertinent  jefts,  he  refolved 
to  write  only  for  the  learned.  Accordingly,  he  concluded  his 
preface  with  the  following  lines  of  Horace  : 

Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &  arceo  : 
Favete  linguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita,  mufarum  facerdos, 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

"  Hence,  ye  profane,  I  hate  you  all, 

"  Both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  (mail. 

<c  To  virgin  minds,  which  yet  their  native  whitenefs  hold, 

"  Nor  yet  difcoloured  with  the  love  of  gold, 

"  That  jaundice  of  the  foul 

"  Which  makes  it  look  fo  gilded  and  fo  foul : 

O 

"  To  you,  ye  very  few,  thefe  truths  I  tell : 

*'  The  mule  infpires  my  fong,  hark,  and  obferve  it  well. 

CoV,rLEY. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  Lyric  poets,  was  a  contemporary 
of  /Efchylus,  and  born  fomewhat  above  forty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  againft  the  Greeks,  and  better  than  five 
hundred   before  Chrift.     The  place  of  his  birth  was  Thebes,  Kennet7* 
the  capital  city  of  Bceotia  :  a  country  of  fo  grofs  and  heavy  an  lives.of  the 
air,  as  to  render  the  extreme  ftupidity   of  its  inhabitants  pro-  pc^ts. 
verbial.     We   find  the  poet,  in  his  fixth  Olympic,   confcfling 
the  difaclvantage  of  his  ciimate,  yet  refclving  to  exempt  him-  S:ePn.-- 
felf  from  the   general  cenfure.     His   parents  are  fuppofed   to  TAR  K' 
have  been  of  low  condition,  fo  that   he  could  not  have  any 
•extraordinary  advantages  of  education  :  and  therefore  wernuft 
impute  his  attainments  to  the  prodigious  force  of  his  natural 
genius.     We  have  little  account  of  his  way  of  life  5  only  w: 

2  are 
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are  informed  in  general,  that  he  was  highly  courted  and  re- 
fpecled  by  moft  of  the  princes  and  {rates  of  Greece.  One 
would  think  they  really  believed  him  fomething  more  than  a 
mortal,  when  we  find  them  allowing  him  a  fliare  with  the 
gods  in  their  gifts  and  offerings  :  which  they  did  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  oracle  itfelf.  For  the  prieftefs  at  Delphi  ordered 
the  people  to  give  a  part  of  their  firft  fruits,  which  they 
brought  thither,  as  a  prefent  to  Pindar :  and  he  had  an  iron 
Paufan.  in  fl;OOi  fet  on  purpofe  for  him  in  that  temple,  on  which  he  ufed 

Rf^otic  /+  /•    * 

&Phocic.     *°  "tj  anc^  *in§  Ver^es9  m  honour  of  Apollp. 

His    countrymen,   the  Thebans,   had  an    unlucky  grudge 
againft  him,  for  commending  their  mortal   enemies,   the  men 
of  Athens  ;  and  were  provoked   to  fine  him,  for  his  affront  to 
the  ftate  in  fo  doing.     They  {hewed  their  ill-will  to  him  far- 
ther, by  determining  a  poetic  prize  againft  him,  in  favour  of 
a  woman,  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  Corinna.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  Athenians  made  him  a  prefent  of  double  the  value 
of  his  fine  ;  and,  what  was  more,  creeled  a  noble  ftatue  in 
honour  of  him.     His    greateft  patron  was  the  famous  king 
Hiero  of  Syracufe,  whom  he  has  confecrated  to  immortality 
in  fo  many  pieces  :  and  he  fliould  feem  to  have  left  Thebes  to 
attend  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  fince,  compofing  the  fecond 
Pythic  in  his  honour,  and   addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Syracu- 
fians,  he  fays,  "  To  you  from  fertile  Thebes  I  come,  laden 
"  with  verfe  ;"  though  perhaps  this  might  be  fpoken  only  in 
the  perfon  of  him,  who  went  to  Syracufe  to  fing  his  hymn, 
at  the  feaft  held  there  after  Hiero's  victory.     It  is  likely,  he 
palled  his  whole  time   in  the  eafe  and  tranquillity,  commonly 
allowed   to  the  men  of  his  profeiTion,  without  intermeddling 
in  affairs  of  ftate  :  for  we  find  him,  in  his  feventh  Ifthmic,  de- 
fending this  way  of  life.     His  death  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  his  own  whiles :  for,  having  prayed  the  gods  to  fend 
him  the  greateft  happinefs  a  mortal  was  capable  of,  he  expired 
immediately  after  in  the  public  theatre,  leaning  on  the  knees 
Suidas.       of  a  young  boy  whom  he  admired.     He  was  then  fifty-five 
years  of  age.     His  relations  were  highly  refpe&ed  after  his  de- 
ceafe.     The  Lacedemonians,    at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  faved 
the  houfe  of  Pindar  :  which,  upon  a  like  occafion,  was  pre- 
ferved  alfo  by  Alexander  the  Great.     The  ruins  of  this  houfe 
were  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher. 

Of  all  the  numerous  works,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed,  we  have  only  his  four  books  of  hymns  of  triumph,  on 
the  conquerors  of  the  four  renowned  games  of  Greece:  the 
the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nem»an,  and  the  Ifthraian. 
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It  was  a  common  thing  to  hire  Pindar  for  this  fervice ;  and  no" 
victory  was  thought  complete,  till  it  had  the  approbation  of 
his  mufe.     The  fpirit  of  Pindar's  poetry  is  fo  fublime,  and  the 
beauty  fo  peculiar,  that   it  is  hardly  poffible  to  examine  it  by 
parts  :  and  therefore   the  beit  judges  have  ufually  contented 
themfelves  with  confirming  his  general  title  of  prince  and  fa- 
ther  of  lyric  poetry,  without  engaging   in  the  fearch  of  his 
particular  excellencies.    For  that  prodigious  elevation  of  fpirit, 
that    amazing  beauty   of  fentences,  that   boundlefs  fcope  of 
thought,  and  that  daring  liberty  of  figures  and  of  meafures,       f  Q 
are  as  likely  to  deter  a  critic  as  an  imitator  :  ct  his  Pegafus,"  ylbm  {Vt 
as  Mr.  Cowley  fays,  "  flings  writer  and  reader  too,   that  fits  Qmnt.  inft. 
*'  not  fure."    Horace,  though  he  appeared  his  moft  dangerous  Orat-ilb-x< 
rival,  had  yet  generofity  enough  to  give  him  his  juft  commen- 
dations :  he   called  him   inimitable,  and,   as  Quintilian  fays, 
defervedly.     <c  Pindar  and  Sophocles,"  fays  Confirms,  "  like  sea.  xxiii, 
*c  a  rapid  lire,   carry  every  thing  before  them,  though  fome- 
*'  times  that  fire  is  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably  quenched." 
The  grandeur  of  his  poetry,  and  his  deep  erudition,  made  the 
ancients  give  him   the  title    of  the  Wifeft,    the  Divine,  the 
Great,  and  the  moft  Sublime:   Plato  calls  him  the  Wifeft  and 
the   Divine;  /Efchylus,  the  Great;  and  Athenseus,   the  molt 
Sublime.   .Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  "  it  is  peculiar  to  Pindar, 
€t  to  flrike  the  minds  of  men  fuddenly  with  fome  wonderful  ^ 
86  turn  of  thought,  as  it  were,  with  a  divine  fcepter." 

It  is  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  fome  prejudices  have 
arifen  among  the  moderns  againfl  Pindar,  from  certain  writ- 
ings, known  by  the  name  of  Pindaric  odes:  but  very  few  ~r,  JnfP 

.  ,     J  .  -  .  .  OdesofPin- 

undcr  that  title,  not  excepting  even  thole  written  by  the  ad-  <j3r>  &c.  ^ 
mired  Mr.  Cowley,  whofe  wit  and  fire  firil  brought  them  into  Gilbert 

^"^7    fi      TT  /* 

reputation,  have  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  au-         ' 

,  ,  ...  ,  r  ,          ,      .         1755,  duo- 

tnor  v/hom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  ana  from  whom  they  derive  dearno. 
their  name  ;  or,  if  any,  it  is  fuch  a  refemblance  only,  as  is  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  Italian  word  Caricatura,  a  monflrous  and  dif- 
torted  likenefs.  This  obfervation  has  been  already  made  by 
Mr.  Congrsve,  in  his  preface  to  two  admirable  odes,  written 
profeiTedly  in  imitation  of  Pindar ;  "  the  character  of  thefe 
*c  late  Pindarics,  fays  he,  is  a  bundle  of  rambling  incoherent  Work* 
64  thoughts,  exprefled  in  a  like  parcel  of  irregular  flanzas,  duoHeci 
*e  which  alfo  confift  of  fuch  another  complication  of  difpro-  vo1-  'ni*' 
*'  portioned,  uncertain,  and  perplexed  verfes  and  rhimes. — 
6C  On  the  contrary,  adds  he,  there  is  nothing  more  regular 
*•'  than  the  odes  of  Pindar,  both  as  to  the  exa£t  obfervation 
*'  of  the  meafures  and  numbers  of  his  ftahzas  and  verfes, 
VOL.  IX.  £.  «  and 
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46  and  the  perpetual  coherence  of  his  thought-  For  though 
"  his  digreilions  are  frequent,  and  his  traP"1*0118  fudden, 
'«  yet  is  there  ever  fome  fecret  connexion,  which,  though 

V  1 

"  not  always  appearing  to  the  eye,  never  fa1'5  to  communi- 
"  cate  itfelf  to  the  underflanding  of  the  read£r»"  Upon  the 
whole,  a  poetical  imagination,  a  warm  and  enthufiaitic  ge- 

"/"!/" 

nius,  a  bold  and  figurative  expreflion,  and  a  concite  and 
tentious   ftile,  are   the    characleriftical    beaut:ies    °*    Pindar; 
very  different  from  the  far-fetched  thoughts,  the  witty  extra- 
vagancies, and  puerile  conceits  of  his  wretch6^  imitators. 

The  bed  editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  f^enry  Stephens, 
1566,  24to;  that  of  Erafmus  Schmidius,  i6i6>  4^,  hut  efpe- 
cially  that  of  Oxford,  1 607,  in  folio.  From  tf1'3  laft  thefe  was 

/*  "  J 

a  neat  and  correct  edition,  with  a  Latin  vefilon>  printed  at 
London  in  1755?  fmall  8vo. 

PINTURRICHIO  (Bernardino)  the  inventor  of  a  new 
way  of  painting,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  aimed  to  dif- 
tinguifli  himfelf  by  introducing  the  baffo  rel^vo  of  architec- 
ture into  his  pieces  :  but  this  being  contr<irv  to  tne  art  °* 
painting,  that  always  fuppofes  a  flat  fuperfic^es>  nobody  fol- 
lowed his  example.  In  the  library  at  Sierla  1S  inewn  as  a 
fine  thing,  the  life  of  pope  Pius  II.  which  ric  painted.  Ra- 
phael coming  out  of  the  fchool,  Pietro  Pert'g'no  helped  him 

|      -  »  I  "T  T 

in  this  piece.  Pinturrichio  painted  feveral  tnings  m  tne  Va' 
tican  for  pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexande'r  *  I. 

We  fhould  have  had  more  of  his  works,  had  he  furvived 
an  accident  which  proved  the  caufeof  his  deatn-  ^ ne  ftory  is 
worth  knowing,  and  will  give  us  his  moral  ch-rac^er-  When 

C  C*  1 

he  was  at  Siena,  the  monks  of  the  order  of  ot*  rrancis,  who 
were  fond  of  having  a  picture  of  him,  gave  mni  a  chamber, 

J       l_  l_ 

that  he  might  work  with  more  convenience  j  and  tnat  tne 
room  might  not  be  incumbered  with  any  thing  that  had  no 
relation  to  his  art,  they  took  away  all  the  furniture,  except 
an  old  fait  of  armour,  which  feemed  too  froublefome  to  re- 
move. Pinturrichio  being  naturally  quicfc  an°  impatient, 
would  have  it  taken  away  immediately  :  b^  m  removing  it, 

r++  1  1         £  U* 

a  piece  happened  to  break  off,  in   which  u'ere 
dred  ducats  of  gold.     This  difappointment  ^rprifed  Pintur- 
richio fo  much,  and  vexed  him   fo  heartily.)  tr!e  friers  there- 
by having  the   advantage  of  the   treafure,  ^hich   was  loft  to 
him  by  his  own  unfeafonable  folly,  that  he  "lc"  a  'ltt^e  a^ter 

j  j   '  (•     -\    • 

of  mere  grief  and  forrow,  in  the  fifty -nintn  )'ear  ls  a2e» 
anno  15*3.  * 

PIPER 
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PIPER  (Francis  le)  an  excellent  Englifh  painter,  was 
the  Ton  of  a  Kentifh  gentleman  defcended  from  a  Walloon 
femily.  His  father  having  a  plentiful  eftate,  gave  this  his  eld- 
eft  fon  a  liberal  education,  and  would  have  had  him  bred  a 
fcholar,  or  elfe  a  merchant;  but  his  genius  leading  him  whol- 
ly to  defigning,  he  could  not  fix  to  any  particular  fcience  or 
bufmefs,  befides  the  art  to  which  he  naturally  inclined. 
Drawing  took  up  all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts,  and  being 
of  a  gay  facetious  humour,  his  manner  was  humorous  or 
comical.  He  delighted  in  drawing  ugly  faces,  and  had  a 
talent  fo  particular  for  it,  that  he  would,  by  a  tranfient  view 
of  any  remarkable  face,  either  man  or  woman,  that  he  met 
in  the  ftreet,  retain  the  likenefs  fo  exact  in  his  memory,  that 
when  he  exprefied  it  in  the  draught,  the  fpe&ator  who  knew 
the  original,  would  have  thought  the  perfon  had  fat  feveral 
times  for  it.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  (teal  a  face  ; 
and  a  man  that  was  not  handfome  enough  to  defire  to  fee  his 
picture,  fat  in  danger  in  his  company. 

He  had  a  fancy  peculiar  to  hunfelf  in  his  travels :  he 
would  often  go  away,  and  let  his  friends  know  nothing  of 
his  departure  ;  make  the  tour  of  France  and  the  Netherlands 
a-foot ;  and  fometimes  his  frolic  carried  him  as  far  as  Grand 
Cairo.  He  never  advifed  his  friends  or  relations  of  his  re- 
turn, any  more  than  he  did  of  his  intended  abfence,  which 
he  did  to  furprife  them  alternately  with  forrow  and  joy.  In 
this  manner  he  travelled  at  feveral  times  through  part  of  Italy, 
part  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Hoi* 
land  ;  in  which  feveral  countries  he  examined  the  works  of 
the  painters  with  pleafure  and  judgment,  and  formed  to  him* 
felf  a  manner  of  defign  which  no  man  in  that  kind  ever  ex- 

^y 

celled,  nor  perhaps  ever  equalled. 

Having  a  good  eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as 
moft  men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for 
his  drawings.  He  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  /.-hich 
he  loved  fo  well,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  hours  of 
pleafure  in  a  tavern.  This  was  the  occafion  that  fome  of  his 
beft  piece?,  especially  fuch  as  are  as  large  as  the  lite,  are  in 
thofe  houfes,  particularly  at  Mr  Bolmes's,  the  Mitre  tavern 
in  Stocks  Market,  where  there  was  a  room  called  the  ATI- 
flerdam,  adorned  with  his  pictures  in  black  and  w'lite  The 
room  took  its  name  from  his  pieces,  which,  reprelentinc;  a 
jefuit,  a  quaker  preaching,  and  other  preachers  of  moft  fe6ts, 
that  were  liable  to  be  expofec),  was  called  Tr?  Arnllerdam, 
as  containing  an  image  of  almoft  as  many  religions  as  are 

Z  2  pro- 
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profeffed  in  that  free  city.  The  two  moft  remarkable  pieces 
were  the  jefuit  and  the  quaker,  wherein  the  differing  paf- 
fions  of  thefe  two  feels  are  To  admirably  well  exprefied,  that 
there  appears  no  want  of  colours  to  render  them  lively  and  per- 
fect. He  drewalfo  other  merry  pieces  for  one  Mr.  Shepheard 
a  vintner,  at  the  Beli  in  Weftminfter,  which  Mr.  Holmes 
purchafed  to  make  his  collection  of  this  matter's  pieces  the 
more  compleat  j  and  the  benefit  of  {hewing  them  was  not  a 
little  advantageous  to  his  houfe.  Mr.  le  Piper  drew  another 
famous  droll- piece,  reprefenting  a  confiable  with  his  myrmi- 
dons, "n  very  natural  and  diverting  poftures. 

He  feldom  defigned  after  the  life,  and  negledled  that  part 
of  colouring:  yet  he  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  colour- 
ed fome  of  his  pieces,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  was  not  very 
unfuccefsful  in  it,  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Augurtine  Caracei,  Rembrant,  Van  Rhine,  and  Heemfkirk'i 
manner  of  defign,  and  was  always  in  raptures  when  he  fpoke 
of  Titian's  colouring:  for,  notwithstanding  he  never  had  ap- 
plication enough  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  that  part  of  his 
art,  he  always  admired  it  in  thofe  that  were,  efpecially  the 
Italians.  He  drew  the  pictures  of  feveral  of  his  friends  in 
black  and  white,  and  maintained  a  character  of  truth,  which 
(hewed,  that  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  beftow  fo  much  time 
as  is  neceilary  to  perfect  himfelf  in  colouring,  he  would  have 
rivaled  the  bed  of  our  portrait  painters  in  their  reputations. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  having  fomewhat  impair- 
ed his  fortune,  he  fometimes  took  money.  He  drew  fome 
defigns  for  Mr.  Ifaac  Becket,  who  performed  them  in  Mez- 
zotinto.  Thofe  draughts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern-; 
and  whenever  he  pleafed,  he  could  draw  enough  in  half  an 
hour  to  furnifh  a  week's  work  for  Becket  (A). 

His  invention  was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing  bold  and  free. 
He  underftood  landfkip  painting,  and  performed  it  to  perfec- 
tion. He  was  particularly  a  greal  mafter  in  perfpeclive.  la 
defigning  his  landfkips,  he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
He  always  carried  a  long  book  about  with  him,  like  a  mufic- 

(A)  Being    one  day   at   a  tavern  with    Faithorne   for  that    which  he 

with  Mr.  Faithorne,   Mr.    Hart   the  had   touched.      They   did    thus    ten 

graver,  and  others,  he  Scratched   a  times,  and  between   them   wrought 

head  with  a  coal  on  a  trencher,  and  up  the   heads   to    fuch    a    height  of 

gave     it    to    Mr.    Faithorne,    who  force,  that  nothing  could  be  better 

touched   iron     it.      In    the     mean  done  in  that  kind.     Thefe  trenchers 

time,  Mr.  le  Piper  drew  another  on  aie  Hill  extant,  but  we  cannot  learn 

another  trencher,  and  exchanged  it  in  whof?  hands  th'iy  are  at  prtfent. 

book, 
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book,  which,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  draw,  he  opened  ;  and 
looking  through  it,  made  the  lower  corner  of  the  middle  of 
the  book  his  point  of  fight;  by  which,  when  he  had  formed 
his  view,  he  ciirecled  his  perfpediive,  and  finifliecl  his  picture. 
His  hand  was  ready,  his  ftrokes  bold  ;  and  in  his  etching, 
(hort.  He  etched  feveral  things  himfelf,  generally  on  oval 
fjlver  plates  for  his  friends,  who  being  moft  of  them  as  hearty 
lovers  of  the  bottle  as  himfelf,  they  put  them  to  thofe  ufes 
that  were  mod  ferviceable  to  them  over  their  glafles,  and 
made  lids  with  them  for  their  tobacco-boxes.  He  drew  fe- 
veral of  the  Grand  Seignors  heads  for  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  hif- 
tory  of  the  Turks,  which  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Elder.. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf  to  model- 
ling in  wax  in  baflb  relievo  ;  in  which  manner  he  did  abun- 
dance of  things  with  good  fuccefs.  He  often  faid  he  wifhed 
he  had  thought  of  it  fooner,  for  that  fort  of  work  fuited  bet- 
ter with  his  genius  than  any  :  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  arrived  to  great  perfection  in  it.  Some  time  be- 
fore his  death  another  eftate  fell  to  -him  by  the  deceafe  of 
his  mother ;  when,  giving  himfelf  new  liberty  on  this  en- 
largement of  his  fortune,  he  fell  into  a  fever  by  his  free  way 
of  living  ;  and  employing  perhaps  no  very  fkilful  furgeon  to 
let  him  blood,  the  man  unluckily  pricked  an  artery  (B), 
which  accident  proved  mortal.  He  died  in  Aldermanbury 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  corpfe  was  carried  from 
Chrifl-church  hofpital  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Bermondfey  in  Southwark,  where  it  was  buried  in  a  vault 
belonging  to  his  family. 

However  corpulent  and  heavy  Mr.  Le  Piper's  body  was, 
his  mind  was  always  fprightly  and  gay.  He  was  never  out 
of  humour,  nor  dull  ;  and  had  he  borrowed  more  time  from 
his  mirth  to  give  to  his  ftudies,  he  had  certainly  been  an  ho- 
nour to  his  country  :  however,  he  lives  ftill  in  the  memory 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  an  honeft  gentle- 
man, and  a  great  mailer  in  his  art.  His  pieces  are  fcattered 
up  and  down,  chiefly  in  London ;  and  the  beft  and  moft  of 
them  were  lately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Le  Piper  his  brother,  a 
merchant  in  that  city. 

PITCAIRNE  (Archibald)  an  eminent  Scots  phyfician, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Pitcairne  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  and  born  at  Edinburgh  on  Chriftmas  day 

He  was  very  fat,  which  might  contribute  to  this  mifhap. 

Z  3  1652. 
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From  the     1652.     After  being  properly  grounded  in  languages  at  a  pri- 
JJherewe     vate  ^c^°°^  *n  Dalkeith,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
aretold.that  Edinburgh  ;  where,  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofo- 
theparricu-  phy,  he  fruditd  firft  divinity,  and  then  the  civil  law.     Severe 
Application  impairing  his  health,  he  grew  heclic,  and  had  all 
by  a    the  appearances  of  being  in  a  confumption  ;  for  which  he  was 
imi-     advifed  to  travel  to  Mont  pell  ier  in  the  fouth  of  France,  but 
learned11      found  himfeh"  entirely  recovered  by  the  time  he  reached  Paris. 
friend  of      He  determined  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  the  univtrfity 
Pitcairas.     there  ;   bur,  there  being   no  able  profefTor  of  it,  and  meeting 
with  forne  of  his  countrymen,    who  were  ftudents  in  phyiic, 
he  changed  his  purpofe  a  fecond  time,  and  joined  with  them. 
He  had  not  been  thus  employed  many  months,  when  he  was 
called  home  by  his   father:  and   now  having  laid  in  the  firft 
elements  of  all  the  three  profeffions,  he  was  abfolutely  unde- 
termined  which  to  follow.     It  was  then  he  applied  bimfelf 
to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a   very  great  progrefs 
without  a  mafter ;  but  at  laft  obferving  a  connection  between 
phyiic  and  geometry,  he  fixed  his  choice  unalterably  upon 
that  profeffion. 

After  applying  for  fome  time  at  Edinburgh  to  botany, 
pharmacy,  and  the  materia  medica,  he  went  a  fecond  time 
to  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  ftudies ;  and  then,  a  little  be- 
fore the  revolution,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  prefently 
came  into  good  bufmefs,  and  acquired  an  extenfive  reputation. 
In  1688,  he  publifhed  a  piece,  intitled,  Solutio  problematis 
de  inventoribus ;  the  defign  of  which  was  to  ascertain  Dr. 
Harvey's  right  to  the  invention  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  it>9?,  he  had  an  invitation  from  the  curators  of 
the  univerfi  y  of  Ley  den  to  be  profeiTor  of  phyfic  there,  which 
he  accepted,  and  went  and  made  his  inauguration-fpeech  the 
26th  of  April  that  year.  He  continued  there  little  more 
than  a  year;  during  which  fhort  fpace  he  publiftied  feveral 
diflertations,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  {hewing  the  ufefulnefs 
of  mathematics  to  improve  the  theory  of  phyfic :  and  Dr. 
Pitcairne  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  mechanic  principles 
into  that  art,  in  which  he  was  zealoufly  followed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Mead.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1693,  to  difcharge 
an  engagement  to  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Stevenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
being  foon  after  married  to  her,  was  fully  refolved  to  fet  out 
again  for  Holland  :  but  the  lady's  parents  being  unwilling  to 
part  with  her,  he  fettled  at  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  a  valedic- 
tory letter  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  His  lady  did  not  fur- 
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vive  her  marriage  many  years  ;  yet  fhe  brought  him  a  daugh- 
ter, who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  ear!  of  Kelly. 

In  1 701,  he  republimed  his  Difiertations,  with  fome  new 
ones,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  famous  Bellini,  profefTor  at 
Pifa,  by  way  of  return  to  the  fame  compliment,  which  Bellini 
had  made  him,  when  he  publifhed  his  Opufcula.  They  were 
printed  at  Rotterdam  in  one  volume  4to,  under  this  title, 
Difputationes  Medicas,  of  which  there  are  eight.  The  laft 
edition  publifhed  in  his  life-time  came  out  at  Edinburgh,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  which  happened  the  i3th  of 
October,  1713.  Afterwards  were  publifhed  his  Lectures  to 
his  fcholars,  under  the  title  of  Elementa  Medicinae  Phyfico- 
Mathematica,  although  he  had  taken  as  much  pains  as  a 
man  could  take,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  thing  in 
that  way.  He  even  (hews  fome  concern  about  this,  in  his 
Diflertation  de  circulatione  fanguinis  in  animalibus  genius  et 
non  genius,  where  we  meet  with  the  following  palTage :  Evi- 
dens  eft  virum  ilium  doclifiimum  Etmullerum  fua  emendatiora 
fuilTe  editurum,  fi  per  fata  afpera  licuiiTet  j  omniaque  ilia, 
qua?  titulum  Praxeos  Etmullerians  nunc  ferunt,  in  lucem  efie 
protrufa  ab  hominibus  inhoneilo  quaeftui  inhiantibus.  Quod 
ideo  commemoro,  ne  quis  mea  efle  credat,  quae  bibliopolge 
tanquam  difcipulis  meis  diclata,  me  infcio,  forfitan  emittant. 

In  1696,  being  hindered  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs  from  attend- 
ing the  calls  of  his  profeffion,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  writing 
remarks  upon  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Prodromus  Hiltoriae  Natu- 
ralis  Scotiae.  That  phyfician  had  publifhed  a  treatife,  where- 
in he  ridiculed  the  new  method  of  applying  geometry  to  phy- 
fic ;  in  return  to  which  Pitcairne  wrote,  Diflertatio  de  Legi- 
bus  Hiftorise  Naturalis,  which  is  the  title  of  thefe  Remarks. 
He  did  not  publifh  it,  however ;  but,  when  fome  copies  of  it 
came  abroad  by  accident,  difowned  it ;  fo  that  Sir  Robert,  be- 
lieving it  not  to  be  his,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  arid  dedicated 
it  to  him.  Pitcairne  likewife  ufed  to  divert  himfelf  fome- 
times  with  writing  Latin  poetry,  for  which  he  had  no  con- 
temptible talent ;  and  publifhed  a  few  compofitions  in  this 
way,  under  the  title  of  Poemata  Selecla,  which  are  moftly  of 
the  epigrammatic  kind.  He  difcovers  his  political  opinions 
frequently  in  thefe,  and  (hews  himfelf  to  have  been  no  friend 
to  the  revolution^  which  happened  in  his  time.  His  poetry 
has  never  been  much  read,  on  account  of  its  obfcurity, 
which  is  principally  owing  to  the  private  occurrences  al- 
luded to  in  it,  and  frequently  made  the  fubje&  of  a  whole 
poem.  That  ad  Robertum  Lindefium  is  an  inftance  of  this^ 
being  quite  unintelligible  without  the  knowledge  of  a  cir° 
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cumftance  in  Pitcairne's  life,  which  he  often  told,  but  never 
without  fome  commotion.  His  friend  Mr.  Lindefey  and  he, 
reading  together  when  very  young,  the  known  ftory  of  the 
two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  agreed  that  whoever  died  firft 
fhould  return  a  vifitor  to  the  furviver,  entered  into  the  fame 
engagement.  Some  years  after,  Pitcairne  dreamed  one  morn- 
ing at  his  father's  houfe  in  Fife,  that  Lindefey,  who  was  then 
at  Paris,  came  to  him  and  told  him,  that  he  was  not  dead  as 
was  commonly  reported,  but  ftill  alive,  and  in  a  very  agree- 
able place,  to  which  he  could  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the 
courfe  of  the  po(r,  news  came  of  Lindefey's  death,  which 
happened  fuddenly  the  very  morning  of  the  dream.  After 
knowing  this,  the  poem  is  eaiily  understood  ;  and  the  foK 
lowing  lines  of  it  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  ta- 
lent, and  alfo  of  his  anti-revolutional  principles. 

Lyndefi,  Stygias  jamdudum  ve&e  per  undas, 

Stagnaque  Cocyti  non  adeunda  mihi. 
Excute  puulifper  Letbsei  vincula  fomni, 

Ut  feriunt  animum  carmina  noftra  tuum. 
Te  nobis,  te  redde  tuis,  promifTa  daturus 

Gaudia  ;  fed  proavo  fis  comitante  redux  : 
Narnque  novas  vires  mutataque  regna  videbis, 

Pafiaque  Teutonicas  fceptra  Britanna  manus. 

He  then  proceeds  to  exclaim  againft  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices, whicn  produced  this  Teutonic  violence  againft  the  Bri- 
tifh  fcepter  ;  and  concludes  with  a  wifli,  that  Lindefey  would 
bring  Rhadamanthus  with  him  to  punifii  them. 

Unus  abeft  fcelerum  vindex  Rhadamanthus;  amice, 
£)i  faciant  reditus  fit  comes  ille  tui.- 

Written  in  1689. 

An  ingenious  fi&ion,  intitled,  Arc'nirnedis  ad  Regem  Ge- 
lonem  hpiftola  Albae  Grrecre  reperta,  has  generally  been 
afcribed  to  Pitcairne.  All  his  works  have  been  collected  and 
printed  together  at  Leyden,  173/5  in  4to. 

PITHQKUS  (Peter)  a  French  gentleman  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troves 
tne  firft  of  November  1539.  His  tafre  for  literature  difcover- 
ed  itfelf  early  ;  and  it  was  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  by  the 
care  of  an  excellent  father.  He  entered  upon  his  (Indies  at 
Troyes,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
firft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend  of  Turnebus.  When 

he 
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he  had  finilhed  his  purfuits  in  languages  and  the  belles  lettres, 
under  this  confummate  matter,  he  was  removed  to  Bourges, 
and  placed  under  the  celebrated  Cujacius,  in  order  to  fiudy 
the  civfl  law.  His  father  was  learned  in  the  law,  and  has 
left  no  inconfiderable  fpecimen  of  his  judgment,  in  the  advice 
he  gave  his  fon,  with  regard  to  the  acquiring  this  branch  of 
knowledge ;  which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time  and  pains 
upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but  to  confine 
his  reading  chiefly  to  original  writers.  He  made  fo  wonder- 
ful a  progrefs,  that,  at  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  able 
to  fpeak  extempore  upon  the  moft  difficult  queftions  ;  and 
Cujacius  his  mafter  was  not  afhamed  to  own,  that  even  him- 
felf  had  learned  fome  things  of  him.  Cujacius  removing  to 
Valence,  Pithoeus  followed  him  thither,  and  continued  to 
profit  by  his  lectures,  to  the  year  1560.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  of  the  parliament  there,  for 
the  fake  of  joining  practical  forms  and  ufages  to  the  theoretic 
knowledge  he  was  already  poffefled  of. 

In  1563,  being  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  gave  the  nrfl: 
fruits  of  his  ftuoies  to  the  public,  in  a  work  intitled,  Adver- 
faria  Subfeciva  ;  which  was  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus, 
Lipfius,  and  other  learned  men,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  and  extenfive  fame  he  afterwards  acquired.  A 
little  time  after,  he  was  advanced  by  Henry  III.  of  France  to 
fome  confiderable  pofts ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  he 
.  acquitted  himfelf  with  high  honour.  Pithoeus  was  a  protef- 
tant,  and  therefore  miojht  have  been  involved  in  the  terrible 

/Y* 

maiiacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in  1573.  It  was  next  to  a 
miracle  that  he  was  not,  for  he  was  at  Paris,  where  it  was 
committed,  and  in  the  fame  lodgings  with  feveral  Huguonots, 
who  were  all  killed.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  been 
frightened  by  it  out  of  his  religion  ;  which  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  converts,  examined  and  found  to  be  er- 
roneous, he  foon  after  abjured,  and  openly  embraced  the 
catholic  faith.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  duke  of  Mont- 
morency  into  England  ;  and  upon  his  return,  by  reafon  of  /is 
great  wifdom,  amiablenefs  of  nature  and  manners,  and  profound 
knowledge  in  various  things,  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his 
countrymen,  who  confulted  him  on  all  important  occaiions. 
And  not  only  his  countrymen,  but  even  foreigners  :  witnefs 
Ferdinand  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  not  onlv  con- 
fulted him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his  determination,  in  a 
point  contrary  to  his  intereits.  Henry  III.  and  IV.  were 
greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league  in  the  moft 
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intrepid  manner,  and  for  rnany  other  fervices,  in  which  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  pen  as  well  as  to  other  means. 

Pithceus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving  behind 
him  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  and  fome  chil- 
dren. Thuanus  has  reprefented  him  as  the  moft  excellent 
and  accomplifhed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  all 
Id^nn?'1  the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him.  He  collected 
1596.  a  moft  valuable  library,  which  was  rich  in  manufcripts,  as 
well  as  printed  books;  and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hin- 
der its  being  difperfed  after  his  death,  but  in  vain.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  various  ways,  upon  law, 
hiftory,  and  claffical  literature ;  and  he  gave  feveral  new  and 
correct  editions  of  antient  writers.  He  was  the  firft  that 
made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus : 
they,  together  with  the  name  of  their  author,  being  utterly 
unknown  and  unheard  of  till  they  were  publifhed  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  his. 

PITISCUS  (Samuel)  a  very  learned  man,  who  did  good 
fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  feveral  uteful  works,  was 
born  at  Zulphen,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  1637. 
He  ftudied  the  belles  lettres  at  Deventer  under  the  celebrated 
Gronovius,  and   divinity    at   Groningen.     Some  little  time 
after  his  education  was  compleated,  he  was  elecled  mafter  of 
the  public  fchool  at  Zutphen  ;  and  in  1685,  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht  given  him,  where 
he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  governor  to  the  end  of 
his  life.     He  died  in  1717,  aged  fourfcore  years.     He  was 
the  author  of  rnany  Latin  works,  full  of  deep  erudition  and 
laborious  refearches  ;  among  which  are,  Lexicon  Latino-Bel- 
gicum,  in/j-to:   Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,  a  very 
ufeful  and  valuable  work,  in  two  volumes  folio :  &c.     He 
gave  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Suetonius,  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, &c.  on  which  he  wrote  large  and  copious  notes,  not  in 
the  way  of  verbal  criticifm,  which  he  openly  difclaimed,  but 
for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  their  fenfe,  and  explaining  ancient 
cufloms.     Thus  his  notes  upon  Suetonius,  in  the  4to  edition 
efpecially,  may  be  read    with  great  advantage  by  all   who 
would  be  well  verfed  in   that  branch  of  learning :  they  are 
indeed  tranfcribed  chiefly  from   his    Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanorum.     He  publifhed  alfo  a  new  edition  of  Rofinus's 
Roman  antiquities. 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS  (John)  an    Englifh  writer    in   the 
biographical  way,  was  born  at  Aulton,  a  market-town  in 
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Hampfhire,  in  1560;  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  fent  to  Wood's 
Wykeham's  fchool  near  Winchefter.  He  was  eieded  from  *™\~ 
thence  probationer  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford  at  eigh- 
teen  ;  but,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a 
voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  went  to  Doway,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stapleion,  who  gave  him  ad- 
vice relating  to  his  fludies.  Purfuant  to  which,  he  pafled 
from  Doway  to  Rheims  ;  and  after  one  year  fpent  in  the 
Englifh  college  there,  was  fent  to  the  Englifh  college  at 
Rome,  where  he  ftudied  feven  years,  and  was  then  ordained 
priefl.  Returning  to  Rheims  about  1589,  he  there  taught 
rhetoric  and  Greek  for  two  years ;  but  the  civil  wars  in 
France  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Lorrain ;  and  at  Pont-a- 
MufTow,  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  foon  after 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Next  going  into  Upper  Ger- 
many, he  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Ingolftadt  in  Bavaria,  where  he  refided  three 

O 

years,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  After  hav- 
ing travelled  through  Jtaly  as  well  as  Germany,  and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  languages  of  both  countries,  he  came 
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back  to  Lorraine;  where,  being  taken  particular  notice  of 
by  Charles  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  was  preferred  by  him  to 
a  canonry  of  Verdun.  After  two  years  fpent  there,  Anto- 
nia,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  married  to 
the  duke  of  Cleves,  invited  him  over  to  be  her  confeflbr  5  and 
that  he  mi°ht  be  the  more  ferviceable  to  her,  he  learned  the 
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French  language,  in  which  he  became  fo  perfect,  that  he 
often  preached  in  it.  In  her  fervice  he  continued  twelve 
years  j  during  which  time  he  turned  over  the  hiftories  of  Eng- 
land, both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  from  whence  he  made 
large  collections  and  obfervations  concerning  the  mod:  illuf- 
trious  perfonages.  He  then  relumed  a  third  time  to  Lorraine, 
where,  by  the  favour  of  John  bimop  of  Toul,  formerly  his 
fchoiar,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which 
was  of  confiderable  value.  This,  with  a  canonry  and  an  of- 
ficiallhip  of  the  faid  church,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Liverdun  the  iyth  of  October  1616.  He 
publimed  three  treatifes  ;  de  Legibus,  Triers  1592;  deBea- 
titudine,  Ingolfl.  1595  ;  de  Peregrinatione,  Dufleld.  1(04. 

During  the  agreeable  leifure  he  enjoyed,  while  confeflbr  to 
the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  he  employed  himfelf,  as  we  have  hint- 
ed, in  compiling  the  Lives  of  the  kings,  bifhops,  apoftolical 
men,  and  writers  of  England.  They  were  con. prifed  in  four 
large  volumes ;  the  fiifl  containing  the  lives  of  the  k-ngs; 
the  fecondj  of  the  bifhops ;  the  third,  of  the  apoitolical  men, 
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and  the  fourth,  of  the  writers.  The  three  firft  are  preferred 
as  rarities  in  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Liver- 
dun  :  the  fourth  only  was  publifhed,  and  that  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  at  Paris  1619,  in  410,  under  the  title  of  J.  Pitfei  An- 
gli,  &c.  Relationum  Hiftoricarum  de  Rebus  Anglicis  tomus 
primus  ;  but  the  running  title,  and  by  which  it  is  ofteneft 
quoted,  is,  De  Illuftribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus.  'Tis  divided 
into  four  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  a  kind  of  Prolegomena 
de  laudibus  Hiftoriae,  de  Antiquitate  Ecclefiae  Britannicae, 
de  Academiis  tarn  antiquis  Britonum  quam  recenrioribus  An- 
glorum.  The  fecond  part  contains  the  lives  and  characters 
of  three  hundred  Englifh  writers  ;  the  third  is  an  appendix  of 
fome  writers,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  divided  into  four  cen- 
turies, together  with  an  Index  of  Englifh  books,  written  by 
unknown  authors;  the  lalt  part  confifts  of  fifteen  alphabetical 
indexes,  which  are  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  whole  work. 
Pits  appears  to  have  a£ted  in  a  very  difingenuous  and  ungrate- 
ful manner,  efpecially  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  he  has  taken  from  John  Bale's  book 
de  Scriptoribus  majoris  Britanniae,  though  he  frequently 
fhews  an  abhorrence  both  of  Bale  and  his  work.  He  pre- 
tends alfo  to  follow,  and  familiarly  quotes,  Leland's  Collec- 
tanea de  Scriptoribus  Angliae  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  as 
Wood  and  others  have  obferved,  he  never  faw  it,  being  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  little  more,  when  he  left  the  nation  : 
.  neither  was  it  in  his  power  afterwards,  if  he  had  been  in 
s  England,  becaufe  they  were  kept  in  fuch  private  hands,  that 
f£w  proteftant  antiquaries,  and  none  of  thofe  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  could  fee  or  perufe  them.  What  therefore  he  pre- 
tends to  have  from  Leland,  he  takes  at  fecond  hand  from 
Bale.  His  work  is  alfo  full  of  partiality  :  for  he  entirely 
leaves  out  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  together  with  the 
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Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  who  are  for  the  moii  part  comme- 
morated by  Baale  ;  and  in  their  room  gives  an  account  of  the 
Roman  catholic  writers,  fuch  efpecially  as  had  left  the  king- 
dom,  after  the  reformation  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
{heltered  themfelves  at  Rome,  Doway,  Louvain,  &c.  This 
however  is  the  bed  and  moft  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Pits's 
work. 

He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  His  fiile  is  clean, 
eafy,  and  elegant  ;  but  he  wants  accuracy,  and  has  fallen 
into  many  miftakes  in  his  accounts  of  the  Britifh  writers. 
His  work,  however,  will  always  be  thought  of  ufe,  if  it  be 
only  for  this,  that  Hiftoria  quoque  rnodo  fcripta  deleclat. 
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PITT  (Chriftopher)  an  Englifli  poet,  juftly  celebrated  for 
an  excellent  tranflation  of  Virgil's  /Eneid,  was  born  in  the 
year  1699.  He  was  educated  at  Wickham's  fchool  near 
Winchester;  and,  in  1719,  was  removed  from  thence  to 
New  College  in  Oxford.  When  he  had  ftudied  there  four 
years,  he  was  preferred  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr. 
George  Pitt,  to  the  living  of  Pimperne  in  Dorfetfnire,  which 
he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  very  poeti- 
cally turned,  infomuch  that  he  had  two  large  folios  of  manu- 
fcript  poems,  very  fairly  written  out,  while  he  was  a  fchool  - 
boy,  which  at  the  time  of  election  were  delivered  to  the  exa- 
miners. One  of  thefe  volumes  contained  an  entire  tranfla- 
tion of  Lucan  ;  the  other  confided  of  various  detached  pieces-, 
fcveral  of  which  were  afterwards  publifhed  in  his  volume  of 
Mifcellaneous  Poems.  While  he  was  at  the  univerftty,  he 
was  much  efteemed  ;  and  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
well  known  Dr.' Young,  who  fo  much  admired  the  early 
difplays  of  his  genius,  that  he  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him  his 
fon.  Next  to  his  beautiful  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr.  Pitt 
gained  the  greateft  reputation  by  rendering  into  Englifh, 
Vjda's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  he  has  executed  with  the  ftncleft 
attention  to  the  author's  fbnfe,  the  utmoft  elegance  of  veri- 
fication, and  with  all  the  noble  fpirit  of  the  original.  This 
amiable  poet  died  in  the  year  1748,  without  leaving,  it  is 
faid,  one  enemy  behind  him.  On  his  tomb-ftone  were  en- 
graven thefe  words, 

"  He  lived  innocent,  and  died  beloved." 

PLANTIN  (Chriftopher)  a  celebrated  printer,  was  born 
near  Tours  in  1533,  and  bred  to  an  art  which  he  carried  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  He  went  and  fettled  at  Ant- 
werp, and  there  erected  a  printing-office,  which  was  confi- 
dered  not  only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town,  but  as  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  edifices  in  Europe.  A  great  number 
of  ancient  authors  were  printed  here  ;  and  thefe  editions  were 
valued  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters,  but  alfo  for 
the  correclnefs  of  the  text,  with  regard  to  which  Plantin 
was  fo  very  nice,  that  he  procured  the  moft  learned  men  to 
be  correctors  of  his  prefs,  He  got  immenfe  riches  by  his  pro- 
feffion,  which  however  he  did  not  hoard  up,  but  fpent  like  a 
gentleman.  He  died  in  1598,  aged  fixty-five  years,  and  left 
a  moft  fumptuous  and  valuable  library  to  his  grandfon  Baltha- 
far.  See  Baillet's  Ju?emens  des  Scavans. 
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PLANUDES  (Maximus)  a  Greek  monk  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  author  of  a  Life  of  ^Efop,  full 
of  anachronifms,  abfurdities  and  lies ;  and  of  149  Fables, 
which,  though  he  pub!5(hed  them  for  ^Efop's,  have  been 
fufpe&ed  to  be  his  own.  We  have  alfo  a  collection  of  epi- 
grams, under  the  title  of  Anthologia,  made  by  this  monk  : 
and  it  is  but juft  to  allow  him  this  merit,  that  in  his  col  ec- 
tion  of  epigrams,  as  well  as  in  his  fdbles,  he  has  not  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  any  thing  obfcene  or  immoral.  No  particulars 
are  known  of  Planudes,  except  that  he  fuffered  f  >me  perfe- 
cution,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Latin  church. 

PLATINA  (Bartholomew)  a  learned  Italian,  and  author 
of  a  Hiftory  of  the  Popes,  was  born  in  1421  at  Piadena,  a 
Bayle's        village  between  Cremona  and  Mantua.     He  firft  embraced  a 
Dift.  PLA-  miljtary  life,  which  he  followed  for  a  confiderable  time    but 
afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature,  and  made  a  confider- 
able progrefs  in  it.     He  went  to  Rome  under  Cal&tus  III. 
who  was  made  pope  in  1455;  where  getting  himfelf  intro- 
duced to  cardinal  BefFarion,  he  obtained  fome  fmall  benefices 
of  pope  Pius  II.  who  fucceeded  Calixtus  in  1458,  and  afler- 
wards  was  appointed  apoftolical  abbreviator.     Paul   II.  fuc- 
ceeded Pius  in  1464,  and  then  Platina's  affairs  took  a  very 
unfavourable  turn.     In  the  firft  place,  Paul  was  much  indif- 
pofed  towards  him,  on  account  of  his  connections  with  his 
predeceffor  Pius  :  but  this  might  poffibly  have  been  born,  if 
Paul,  in  the  next  place,   had   not  removed   all  the  abbrevia- 
tors  from  their  employments,  by  abolishing  their  places,   not- 
withftanding  they  had   purchafed  them  with    great   fums  of 
money.     Upon  this,  Platina  complained   to  the   pope,  and 
mo  ft  humbly  befought  him  to  order  their  caufe  to  be  judged 
by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota.     The  pope  was  offended  at  the 
liberty,  and   accordingly  gave  him  a  very  haughty  repulfe  : 
**•  Is  it  thus,  faid  he,  looking  at  him  moft  fternly,  is  it  thus, 
*'  that  you  fummon  us  before  your  judges  i  as  if  you  knew 
«'   not,  that  all  laws  are  centered  in  our  breaft.     Such  is  our 
<;  decree  :  they  (hall  all  go  hence,  whitherfoever  they  pleafe  : 
<s  I   am  pope,  and  have  a  right   to  ratify   or  cancel   the   a6ls 
"   of  others   at  pleafure."      J "hefe   unhappy   men,    thus  di- 
vefted  of  their  employments,  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
fome  days  to  obtain  audience  of  the  pope,  but  were  repulfed 
with  the  utmoft  contempt.     Upon  this,  Platina  wrote  to  him 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  If  you  had  a  ri-ht  to  difpoflefs  us, 
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w  without  permitting  our  caufe  to  be  heard,  of  tbe  employ- 
"  ments  we  had  lawfully  purchafed,  we  on  the  other  fide 
<€  ought  to  be  permitted  to  complain  of  the  injuftice  we  fuf- 
"  fer,  and  the  ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.     As 
"  you  have  repulfed  us  fo  contumelioufly,  we  will  go  to  all 
*'  the  courts  of  princes,  and   intreat  them  to  call  a  council 
**  whofe   principal  bufmefs  fhall  be,  to  oblige  you  to  fhew' 
«  caufe,  why  you  have  diverted  us  of  our  lawful  poffeffions." 
Nothing  can  better  illuftrate  the  nature  and  character  of  PJa- 
tina,  than  this  letter  ;  which  however  being   confidered   as 
an  a<St  of  rebellion,  he  was  imprifoned,  and  made  to  endure 
great  hardfhips.     At  the  end  of  four  months  he  had  his  liber- 
ty, with  orders  not  to  leave  Rome,  2nd  continued  in  quiet 
for  fome  time  ;  but  afterwards  being  fufpecied  of  a  plot,  was 
again  imprifoned,  and  with  many  others  put  to  the  rack  on 
that  account.     The  plot  being  found  imaginary,  the  charge 
was  turned  to  herefy,  which   alfo  came  to  nothing,  and  Pla- 
tina  was  fet  at  liberty  fome  time   after.     The  pope  flattered 
him  with   a  profpect  of  preferment,  and  thus  kept  him  in 
Rome;  but  dying  of  an  apoplexy,  left  him  to  fhift  for  him- 
felf  as  he  could.     This  whole  conflict  between  Paul  and  Pla- 
tina  is  related  by  Platina  himfelf,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II. 

Sixtus  IV.  fucceeded  Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Platina 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  was  fet  up  by  this  pope. 
Piatina  here  found  himfelf  in  his  own  element,  and  lived  very 
happily  in  that   flath.n,  till    1481,    when  he  was   fnatched 
away  by  the   plague.     He  bequeathed   to  Pomponius  Lsetus 
the  houfe  which  he  built  on  the   Mons  Quirinalis,  with  the 
laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  Poetical  Crowns  were  taken. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is,  De  Vitis  ac  Geftis  Summorum   Pontificum ;    or, 
Hiftory  of  the  Po^  es  from  St.  Peter  to  Sixtus  IV.  to  whom 
he   dedicated  it.     The    proteftants   have   approved   it,    and 
ranked  the  author  among  the  witnefTes  to  truth.     Some  Ro- 
man catholic  writers  charge  him  with  want  of  fincerity  and 
care;  yet  Panvinius  did   not  fcruple  to  publifh  this  hiftory, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  added  to  it  the  lives  of  the  popes 
from  Sixtus  IV".  to  Pius  IV.     It  was  firft  printed  at  Venice  in 
1479,  folio,  and  reprinted  once  or  twice  before  1500  ;  fmce 
which  time  all  the  editions  of  it  are  faid  to  have   been  caf- 
trated.     Platina   wrote   alfo   a  hiftory  of  Mantua  in  Latin, 
which  was  firft  publiihed  by  Lambecius,  with  notes,  at  Vien- 
na3  1675,  ia  4to. 
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The  titles  of  his  other  works  are,  De  naturis  rerum* 
Epiftolae  ad  diverfos  :  De  honefta  voluptate  et  valetudine  :  De 
falfo  et  vero  bono  :  Contra  amores  :  De  vera  nobilitate  :  De 
optimo  cive  :  Panegyricus  in  Beflarionem  :  Oratio  ad  Paulum 
II.  De  pace  Italiae  componenda  et  bello  Turcico  indicendo  : 
De  fiofculis  linguae  Latinae. 

PLATO,  a  moft  illuftrious  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
^s       born  at   Athens   in  the  eighty-eighth  olympiad,    and  about 

.  urssc.  fj  r          r 

vol.  ii.         430  years  before  Chnit.     tie  was  a  perfon  or  very  great  qua- 
Stanley's      ]jtv?   being  defcended  by  his  father's  fide  from  royal  anceftors, 
"  ' 


an<^  by  bis  mother's  fide  from  Solon.  He  was  educated  in  a 
1743,  410.  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  :  he  learned  grammar,  mathema- 
tics, mufic,  and  painting.  In  his  firft  years  he  addicled  him- 
felf  much  to  poetry,  wrote  odes  and  dithyrambics  firfl,  and 
afterwards  epic  poetry  ;  which  laft,  finding  much  inferior  to 
Homer's,  he  burned.  Then  he  betook  himfelf  to  writing 
tragedies,  and  had  prepared  one  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  theatre  :  but  the  day  before  it  fhould  have  been 
prefented,  he  happened  to  hear  Socrates,  and  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  way  of  difcourfmg,  that  he  not  only  forbore  the  con- 
teft  at  that  time,  but  negledied  poetry  ever  after,  and  even 
deftroyed  all  his  poems. 

He  was  about  the  2Oth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  became 
a  follower  of  Socrates,  and  began  to  ftudy  philofophy.  This 
great  matter,  foon  obferving  in  Plato  a  greater  genius  than 
common,  was  mightily  taken  with  him  :  he  advifed  him  to 
read  Homer  often  ;  and  from  thence  Plato  brought  himfelf  to 
conceive  and  fpeak  of  things  in  a  lofty,  copious,  and  fink- 
ing manner.  Plato  was  equally  attached  to  Socrates,  and 
raifed  a  contiderable  fum  of  money  to  procure  his  releafe, 
after  he  was  imprifoned  upon  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  when  this  failed,  took  the  boldnefs  to  harangue  in  de- 
fence of  him  to  the  people,  which  he  began  to  do  fo  pathe- 
tically, that  the  magiflrates,  fearing  a  tumult,  caufed  him  to 
be  filenced.  Eight  years  he  lived  with  Socrates,  in  which 
time  he  committed,  as  did  Xenophon  and  his  other  difciples, 
the  fubdance  of  his  matter's  difcourfes  to  writing.  Of  this 
he  compofed  dialogues,  but  with  fo  great  additions  of  his 
own,  that  Socrates,  hearing  him  recite  his  Lyfis,  cried  out, 
"  O  Hercules  !  how  many  things  does  this  young  man  feign 
'"'..  "  of  me  !"  for,  as  Laertius  adds,  many  of  thofe  things  which 

Laerr.in.  .  /  b 

35.  Plato  writ,  bocrates  never  ipoke. 

The  philofophers,  who  were  at  Athens,  were  fo  alarmed 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  moft  of  them  fkd  the  city,  to 

avoid 
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avoid  the  injuflice  and  cruelty  of  the  government.     Plato,  ^ 
whole  grief  upon    this   occafion  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have  J 
been  exceffive,  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  was  friendly  en- 
tertained  by  Euclid,  who   had  been   one  of  Socrates's  fir  ft 
fcholars,  till  the  dorm  was  over.     Afterwards  he  determined 
to  travel  in  purfuit  of  knowledge;  and  from  Megara  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  conferred   with   Eurytus,    Philolaus,  and 
Archytas.     Thefe  were  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  followers 
of  Pythagoras,  whofe  doclrine  was  then  become  famous   in 
Greece;  and   from   thefe,    the  Pythagoreans  have  affirmed 
that  he   had  all  his  natural   philofophy.     He  dived  into  the  Porphyr. 
moft  profound  and  myfterious  fecrets  of  the  Pythagoric  doc-  11n  V]t-  py- 
trines ;  and  perceiving  other  knowledge  to  be  connected  with  l 
them,  he  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he  learned   geometry   of 
Theodorus,  the  mathematician.     From  thence  he  paflea  in- 
to  Egypt,    to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  theology  of  their 
priefts,  to  ftudy  more  nicely  the  proportions  of  geometry,  and 
to  inftrucl  himfelf  in  agronomical  obfervations ;  and,  having 
taken  a  full  furvey  of  all  the  country,  he  fettled  for  fome 
time  in  the  province  of  Sais,  learning  of  the  wife  men  there, 
what  they  held  concerning  the  univerle,  whether  it  had  a  be- 
ginning, whether  it  moved  wholly  or  in  part,  &c.  and  Pau- 
fanias   affirms,  that  he  learned  from  thefe  the  immortality,  In  Meffen* 
and  alfo  the  tranfmigration,  of  fouls.     Some  of  the  fathers 
will  have  it,  that  he  had  communication  with  the  books  of 
Mofes,  and  that  he  ftudied  under  one  Sechnuphis,  a  learned 
man  of  Heliopolis,  who  was  a  jew  :  but  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  evidence  for  thefe  aflertions.     St.  Auftin  once 
believed,  that  Plato  had  fome  conference  with  Jeremiah  •   but  De  civic. 
afterwards  difcovered,  that  that  prophet  muft  have  been  dead  D«*Hb.  vi 
at  leaft  fixty  years  before  Plato's  voyage  to  Egypt.     Plato's 
curiofity  was  not  yet   fatisfied  :  he   travelled   into  Perfia,  to 
confult  the  magi  about  the  religion   of  that  country;  and  he 
deilgned  to  have  penetrated   even  to  the  Indies,  and  to  have 
learned  of  the  Brachmans  their  manners  and  cuftojms,  but  the 
wars  in  Afia  hindered  him. 

Being  returned  to  Athens  from  his  travels,  he  applied  hlm- 
feli  to  the  teaching  philofophy,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
moft  honourable  profeffion  there.  He  fet  up  his  fchool  in  the 
academy,  a  place  of  exercife  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  befet 
with  woods  ;  and  this,  not  being  a  very  healthy  fitUJtion, 
brought  a  quartan  ague  on  him,  which  lafted  eighteen  months. 
The  phyflcians  advifed  him  to  remove  to  the  Lycaeum  ;  but 
he  refufed,  and  anfwered,  "  I  would  not  live  on  the  top  of 
6(  Athos,  to  linger  away  life  :"  and  it  was  from  the  academy, 
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that  his  feel  took  the  name  of  Academics.     Yet  fettled  as  he 
was,  he  afterwards  made  feveral  voyages  abroad  :  one  parti- 
cularly to  Sicily,  in  order  to  view  the  fiery  ebullitions  of 
o  „          Mount  ./Etna.     Dionyfius  the  tyrant  reigned  then  at   Syra- 

Deoru'm  *     ^u^e  >  a  VCI7  ^a(^  man  »  f°r>  as  Cicero  relates,   after  he  had 
Jib.  iij.        jobbed  a  temple  at  Locris,  and  was  returning  by  fea  to  Sicily 
with  a  profperous  gale,  he  faid  to  his  companions,  "  You  fee, 
*c  my  friends,  how  the  gods  favour  facrilege."     Plato  went 
to  fee  him  ;  but  inftead  of  flattering  him,  like  a  courtier,  re- 
proved him  for  the  diforders  of  his  court,  and  the  injuftice  of 
his  government.     The  tyrant,  not  ufed  to  difagreeable  truths, 
grew  enraged   at  Plato,  and   would  have  put  him  to  death, 
if  Dion  and  Ariftomenes,  formerly  his  fcholars,  and  then  fa- 
vorites of  that  prince,  had  not  powerfully  interceded  in  his 
behalf.     Dionyfius  was  content  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  an  envoy  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Athenians  :  and  this  envoy,  touching  upon  the  coaft 
of  j£gina,  fold  him  for  a  flave  to  a  merchant  of  Cyrene,  who, 
as  foon  as  he  had   bought  him,  fent  him  away  to  Athens. 
Some  time  after,  he  made  a  fccond  voyage  into  Sicily  in  the 
reign  of  Dionyfius  the  younger  5  who  fent  Dion,  his  minifter 
and  favourite,  to  invite  him  to  court,  that  he  might  learn 
from  him  the  art  of  governing  his  people  well.     Plato  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  went ;  but  the  intimacy  between 
Dion  and  Plato  raifmg  jealoufy  in  the  tyrant,  the  former  was 
difgraced,  and  the  latter  fent  back  to  Athens.     Dion,  being 
re-admitted  to  favour,  perfuaded    Dionyfius   to  recal  Plato, 
who  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  good  will  and  friend- 
{hip  that  a  great  prince  could  give.     He  fent  out  a  very  fine 
galley  to  meet  him,  and  went  himfelf  in  a  magnificent  cha- 
riot, attended  with  all  his  court,  to  receive  him  i  but  his  un- 
even humour  hurried   him  into  new  fufpicions.     It  fhould 
feem  indeed,  as  if  thefe  fufpicions  were  not  altogether  ground- 
Jefs  :  for  JEYian  fays,  and  Cicero  was  of  the  fame  opinion, 
that  Plato  taught  Dion  how  to  difpatch  the  tyrant,  and  to  de- 
Cice"'  ^ver  tne  Pe°P^e  ^rom  opprefiion.     However  this  might  be2 
&  Orat.      Plato  was  offended  and  complained  j  and  Dionyfius,  incenfed 
nit        at  thefe  complaints,  refolved  to   put  him  to  death  :  but  Ar- 
chytas,  who  had  great  intereft  with  the  tyrant,  being  inform- 
ed of  it  by  Dion,  interceded  for  the  phiiofopher,  and  obtain- 
ed leave  for  him  to  retire. 

The  Athenians  received  him  joyfully  at  his  return,  and 
would  have  complimented  him  with  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government ;  but  he  declined  the  honour,  chufing  rather 
19  live  quietly  in  the  academy,  and  to  employ  hunfelf  in  con- 
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tcmplation  and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  His  fame  was  fpread 
far  and  wide  ;  and  feveral  flares,  among  which  were  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Thebans,  fent  ambafladors  with  earneft  requefts 
that  he  would  come  over,  not  only  to  inftru<5t  their  young 
men  in  philofophy,  but  alfo  to  prefcribe  them  laws  of  govern- 
ment. The  Cyrenians,  Syracufians,  Cretans,  and  Eleans, 
fent  alfo  to  him  :  he  did  not  go  to  any  of  them,  but  gave 
laws  and  rules  of  governing  to  all.  He  lived  fmgle,  yet  fo- 
berly  and  chaftly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtues,  and  ex- 
ceedingly affable  ;  of  which  we  need  no  greater  proof,  than 
his  civil  manner  of  converfmg  with  the  philofophers  of  his 
own  times,  when  pride  and  envy  were  at  their  height.  His 
behaviour  to  Diogenes  is  always  mentioned  in  his  hiftory. 
This  Cynic  was  vaftly  offended,  it  feems,  at  the  politenefs 
and  fine  tafte  of  Plato,  and  ufed  to  catch  all  opportunities  of 
fnarling  at  him.  He  dined  one  day  at  his  table  with  other 
company,  and  trampling  upon  the  tapeftry  with  his  dirty  feet, 
uttered  this  brutifh  farcafm,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of 
**  Plato  :"  to  which  Plato  wifely  reparteed,  "  with  greater 
<«  pride." 

The  fame  of  Plato  drew  difciples  to  him  from  all  parts  : 
among  whom  were  Speufippus,  an  Athenian,  his  fitter's  fon? 
whom  he  appointed  his  fucceffor  in  the  academy  ;  the  great 
Ariftotle,  whom  Plato  ufed  to  call  a  colt,  after  he  grew  jea- 
lous of  him,  and  forefaw  that  he  would  oppofe  him,  as  a 
colt  kicks  at  the  dam,  from  whom  he  has  received  fuck  ;  two 
ladies,  Lafthenia  a  Mantinean,  and  Axiothia  a  Phliafian, 
who  went  habited  as  men,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  in- 
jurious fufpicions  of  Plato  ;  Hyperides,  Demofthenes,  and 
Jfocrates,  with  the  laft  of  whom  Plato  was  very  intimate. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  his  great  reputation  gained  him  on  the 
one  hand  many  difciples  and  admirers,  fo  on  the  other  it 
raifed  him  fome  emulators,  efpecially  among  his  fellow-dif- 
ciples,  the  followers  of  Socrates.  Xenophon  and  he  were 
particularly  difaffecled  towards  each  other  ;  and  their  emula- 
tion appears  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  having;  written 
upon  the  fame  fubje&s.  They  both  writ  a  Sympofium  : 
they  both  writ  about  Socrates:  they  both  writ  upon  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Plato,  and  the  inftitution  of 
Cyrus,  arc  works  of  the  fame  nature,  the  latter  being  pronounced  Ad 
by  Cicero,  as  much  a  work  of  invention  as  the  former.  Aulus  epift.  . 
Gellius  fays,  that  they  avoided  the  verv  naming  one  another  in  NofVes  A»- 
their  works  ;  but  he  was  miftaken  :  for  Xenophon  fpeaks  of  Plato  n.:s>>  ilb* 
in  the  third  book  of  his  Memorabilia,  and  Plato  of  Xeno- 
phon in  the  third  book  of  his  Laws. 
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This  extraordinary  man,  being  arrived  at8i  years  of  age,  died 
_  Se  a  very  eafy  and  peaceable  death,  in  the  midfl  of  an  entertainment, 
tute.  according  to  fome;  but  according  to  Cicero,  as  he  was  writing* 

Both  the  life  and  death  of  this  philofopber  were  calm  and  un- 
difturbed;  and  indeed  he  was  finely  compofed  for  happinefs. 
Befides  the  advantages  of  a  noble  birth,  he  had  a  large  and 
comprehenfive  underftanding,  a  vaft  fund  of  wit  and  good 
tafte,  great  evennefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  all  cultivated 
and  refined  by  education  and  travel  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
if  he  was  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  efteemed  by  ftrangers, 
and  adored  by  his  fcholars.  The  ancients  thought  more  high- 
ly of  Plato,  than  of  all  their  philosophers :  they  always  cal- 
led him  the  Divine  Plato,  and  they  feemed  refolved  that  his 
defcent  fhould  be  more  than  human.  c;  There  are,  fays 

"  APuleius>  wno  affert  P]ato  to  have  been  fprung  from  a 
"  more  fublime  conception  ;  and  that  his  mother  Periclione, 
<;  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  impregnated  by 
"  Apollo  in  the  fnape  of  a  fpeclre."  Plutarch,  Suidas,  and 
others,  affirm  this  to  have  been  the  common  report  at  Athens. 
When  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  Arifto  went  to  Hymettus, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  to  facrifice  to  the  mufes  ;  and  while 
they  were  bufied  in  the  divine  rites,  a  fwarm  of  bees  came 

Tull.  de  and  diflilled  their  honey  upon  his  lips.  This,  fays  Tully,  was 
i.  3*.  confidered  as  aprefage  of  his  future  eloquence,  Apuleius  re- 
lates, that  Socrates,  the  night  before  Plato  was  recommended 
to  him,  dreamed  that  a  young  fwan  fled  from  Cupid's  altar 
in  the  academy,  and  fettled  in  his  lap,  thence  foared  to  hea- 
ven, and  delighted  the  gods  with  its  mufic  :  and  when  Arifto 
the  next  day  prefented  Plato  to  him,  "  Friends,  fays  Socra- 
<c  tes,  this  is  the  fwan  of  Cupid's  academy."  The  Greeks 
loved  fables  :  they  fhew  however  in  the  prefent  cafe,  what 
exceeding  refpeft  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  Tully 
perfectly  adored  him  j  tells  us,  how  he  was  juftly  called  by 
Panaetius  the  divine,  the  moft  wife,  the  mod  facred,  the  Ho- 
mer, of  philofophers  ;  entitled  him  to  Atticus,  Dcus  ille  nofter  ; 
thinks,  that  if  Jupiter  had  fpoken  Greek,  he  would  have 
fpoke  in  Plato's  language;  and  made  him  fo  implicitly  his 
guide  in  wifdom  and  philofophy,  as  to  declare,  that  he  had 
.  rather  err  with  Plato,  than  be  right  with  any  one  elfe.  But, 

i.  32.  Ad  panegyric  afide,  Plato  was  certainly  a  very  wonderful  man, 
r/f  a  large  and  comprehenfive  mind,  an  imagination  infinitely 

Brutus', &c.  fertile,  and  of  a  rn oft  flowing  and  copious  eloquence.  Ne- 
verthelefe,  the  ftrength  ard  heat  of  fancy  prevailing  in  his 
compofition  over  judgment,  he  was  too  apt  to  foar  beyond  the 
limits  of  earthly  things,  to  range  in  the  imaginary  regions  of 

general 
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general  and  abftracled  ideas ;  and  on  which  account,  though 

there  is  always  a  greatnefs  and   fublimity  in  his  manner,  he 

did  not  philosophize  fo  much  according  to  truth   and  nature 

as  Ariftotle,  though  Cicero  did  not  fcruple  to  give  him  the  Tuft.Qii.sfl-. 

preference.     Plato  is  very  proper  to   enrich  the  imagination, 1§  I 

to  infpire  fine  fentiments  and  graceful  expreffion  ;  but  Ariftotle 

will  contribute  more  to  form  and  firengthen  the  judgment, 

and  teach  a  man  to  think  more  wifely  and  truly. 

The  writings  of  Plato  are  all  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  where 
he  teems  to  deliver  nothing  from  himfelfs  but  every  thing  as 
the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  others,    of  Socrates  chiefly, 
or"  Timaeus,  &c.     He  does  not  mention  himfelfany  where, 
except  once  in   his  Phsedo,  and  another  time  in  his  Apology 
for  Socrates.      His   ftile,  as  Ariftqtle  obferved,    is   betwixt  Dloeen* 
prcfe  and  verfe :  on  which  account  feme  have  not  fcrupled  to  Laert.iii« 
rank  him  with   the  poets.     There  is  a  better  reafon  for  fo  37- 
doing,  than  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  ftile :  his  mat- 
ter is  oftentimes  the  offspring  of  imagination,  inftead  of  doc- 
trines or   truths  deduced   from  nature.     The  firft  edition   of 
Plato's  works   in  Greek  was  put  out  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in 
1513  :  but  a  Latin  verfion  of  him  by  Marfilius  Ficinus  had 
been  printed  there  in  1491.     They  were  rer- printed  together  See  Ficfu 
at  Lyons  in  1588,  and  at  Francfort  in  1602.     The  famous -<us. 
printer  Henry  Stephens,  in  1578,  gave  a  mod  beautiful  and 
correct  edition  of  Plato's  works  at  Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  See  STE- 
verfion  by  Serranus,  in  three  volumes  folio  ;  and  this  deferv-  *"•   rs> 
cdly  paffes  for  the  bed  edition  of  Plato  :  yet  Serranus's  vefiion  * 
is  very  exceptionable,  and  in  many  refpecls,  if"  not  in  all,  in-  See  SER- 
ferior  to  that  of  Ficinus. 

PLAUTUS  (Marcus   Accius)  a  comic  writer  of  ancient 
Rome,   was  born  at  Sarfina,  a  fmall  town  in  Umbria,  a  pro-  Fabric.Bibl. 
vince  of  Italy.     His  proper  name  was  Marcus  Accius  :   he  is  L.atl,n>  Sru- 
fuppofed,  from  his  fplay  feet,  to  have  got  the  llrname  of  Plau-  of't^e  Ro- 
tus.     His  parentage  feems   to   have   been   mean :  and   fome  man  poets, 
have  thought  him  the  fon  of  a  Have.     Few  circumftances  of vo1'  "• 
his  life  arc  known:  Cicero  has  told   us  in  general,  that  he  Dedans 
was  fome  years  younger  than  Navius  or  Ennius,  and  that  he  ('rat0"- 
died  the  nrft  year  of  the  elder  Cato's  cenfpr&ip,  when  Clau- 1 1S'  *  *5' 
clius  Pulcher  and  Lucius  Portius  Licinius  were  confuls.    This 
was  about  the  year  of  Rome  569,  when  Terence  was  about 
nine    years    old,     and       184   years    before    Chrift.      Aulus  Nofles  At- 
Gellius  fays,  that  Plautus  was  diftinguiflied  at  the  fame  time^c^,  lib. 
for  his  poetry  upon  the  theatre,  that  Cato  was  for  his  elo-  XVUt  Cl  ar* 
quencc  in  the  Forum  :  and  obferves  el fe where  from  Varro,  Jbid.  i.  iii. 
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that  he  was  To  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to  think  of  doubling 
his  ftock  by  trading;  in  which  however  he  was  (p  unfortu- 
nate, that  he  loft  all  he  had  got  by  the  mufes,  and  for  his 
fubfiftence  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  a  general  famine,  to 
work  at  the  mill.  This  was  no  bad  punifhment  for  a  greedy 


covetous  man,  which  Plautus  is  reprefented  by  Horace  to 
v'17°'have  been.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  diftrefs,  is  no 
where  faid  :  but  Varro  adds,  that  the  poet's  wit  was  his  beft 
fupport,  and  that  he  compofed  three  plays  during  this  daily 
drudgery. 

We  have  twenty  of  his  plays  extant,  though  not  all  of 
them  intire;  none  of  which  were  compofed  at  the  mill,  but 
before  he  became  a  bankrupt.  Varro  allowed  twenty-  fix  to 
be  of  his  compofition,  which  were  all  extant  in  Gellius's 
time.  Some  made  the  number  of  his  plays  to  exceed  an  hun- 
dred ;  but  this  might  arife  from  his  revifing  the  plays  of  other 
poets,  which  Gellius  fuppofes  he  did  ;  and  Varro's  account 
ought  to  be  decifive.  This  learned  Roman  had  written  a 
particular  treatife  on  Plautus's  works,  from  the  fecond  book 
of  which,  quoted  by  Gellius,  the  foregoing  account  of  him 
is  taken.  Many  other  critics  are  there  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius, who  had  all  written  fome  pieces  upon  Plautus,  which 
fhew  the  great  admiration  he  was  held  in  by  the  Romans  : 
and  it  fhould  feem,  as  if  this  admiration  continued  long  ;  for 
there  is  .a  paiTage  in  Arnobius,  from  which  it  feems  reafon- 
stble  to  infer,  that  fome  of  his  plays  were  aiied  on  folemn 
occaflons,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  It  is,  where 
the  father,  ridiculing  the  fuperftition  of  the  heathens,  plea- 
fantiy  afks  them,  4t  how  they  could  imagine  that  Jupiter 

"  ftould  be  2}  Peafed  bX  tneir  a£*ing  tne  Amphitryo  of  Plau- 
c<  tus  ?"  This  poet  is  faid  by  Varro  to  have  compofed  the 
following  epitaph  for  himfelf,  which,  as  favoring  of  vanity, 
has  been  deemed  by  fome  critics  a  i'purious  production  :  but 
NC£*.  Att.  ag  Qejjjus  exnrcfly  cites  Varro  for  it,  the  genuinenefs  of  it 

iiO.  *.  C,  24.  11   i  n-  i         t      •      •         i      r  i 

cannot  well  be  queiiioned.     It  is  in  tneie  words  : 

Poftquam  morte  datu  3ft  Plautus,  ccmcedia  luget  j 
Scena  eft  deferta.     Dein  rifus,  ludu',  jocufque, 
Et  numeri  innumeri  flmul  onines  collacrumarunt. 

Two  things  have  occafioned  Piautus's  plays  to  be  exceed- 
ingly admired  :  One  is,  the  exaft  propriety  of  his  expref- 
fion,  which  has  been  made  the  ftandard  of  the  pureft  Latin  ; 
inafmuch  as  Varro  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  were  the  mufes 
to  fpeak  Latin,  they  would  certainly  ipeak  in  the  language  of 
5  the  other,  the  true  ridicule  and  humour  of  his  cha- 

radters, 
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ra&ers,  which  has  fet  him  above  all  the  Roman  comic  writer?. 
This  is  the  conftant  opinion  of  Varro,  Cicero,  Gellius,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  the  mod  eminent  modern  critics,  as  Lipfius,  the 
Scaligers,  Muretus,  Turnebus,  &c.  Jt  has  been  thought 
flrange,  that  Horace  in  thofe  lines, 

At  noftri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  Tales  :  nirmum  paticnter  utrumque 
Ne  dicam  ftulte  mirati ;  fi  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  ieponeredi&o. 

De  Art.  Poet.  v.  270. 

fhould  pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  on  the  wit  of  Plautus,  which 
yet  appeared  fo  admirable  to  Cicero,  that  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
elegans,  urbanum,  ingeniofum,  facerum  :  and  especially  when 
this  difference  of  judgment  was  not  owing  to  the  improved  de-  *ib*  *• 
licacy  of  tafte  for  wit,  in  the  Auguftan  age  j  fince  it  does  not 
appear,  that  Horace's  own  jokes,  when  he  attempts  to  divert 
us  in  this  way,  are  at  all  better  than  Cicero's.  But  the 
common  anfwer  is  allowed  to  be  the  true  one:  which  is,  that, 
endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  exctflive  veneration  of  the 
elder  Roman  poets,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  Plautus,  he  cen- 
fures,  without  referve,  every  the  leaft  defect  in  his  writings-; 
though,  in  general,  he  agreed  with  Cicero  in  admiring  him. 
In  ftiort,  however  Horace  and  a  few  critics  of  a  more  refined 
and  delicate  tafte  might  cenfure  Plautus  for  his  coarfenefs  and 
inurbanity,  yet  he  carried  his  point  by  it  better  than  he  could 
have  done  by  the  delicate  railleries  and  exquifite  paintings  of 
a  Menander  or  a  Terence  ;  for,  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit, 
and  the  buffoon  pleafantry  of  his  fcenes,  he  fo  enchanted  the 
people  of  Rome,  as  to  continue  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
ftagef  even  long  after  Afranius  and  Terence  had  appeared  on 
it.  Nay,  the  humour  continued  through  the  Auguftan  age; 
and  no  wonder,  when,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  the  emperor  inVit. 
himfelf  was  much  delighted  with  it  gnfti,  8c. 

The  beft  editions  of  Plautus,  but  there  are  none  fo  good  as  5' 
might  be  wifhed,  are,  i.  That  of  Paris,  1576,  in  folio,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Dionyfius  Lambmus.  2.  Another  at 
Paris,  1621,  in  4to,  revifed  by  Janus  Gruterus,  and  illyftrated 
with  the  commentaries  of  Frcdericus  Taubmannus.  3.  That 
in  ufum  Delphini,  1679,  in  two  volumes  410.  4.  Cum  no* 
tis  variorum  et  Frederici  Gronovij,  Amft.  1684.  in  two  vo» 
lumes,  8vo. 
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PLINIUS  SECUNDUS    (Caius)    the  elder,    one  of  tne 
moft  learned  of  the   ancient  Roman  writers,  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar,  about  the  year  of  Chrift:  23.     His 
birth  place  was  Verona,  as  appears  from  his  calling  Catullus 
In  Praefat.    his  countryman,  who  was  unqueftionably  of  Verona,     The 
nd  Hift.       ancient  writer  of  his  life,  falfely  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  and,  af- 
ter him,  St.  Jerom,  have  made  him  a  native  of  Rome  :  father 
In  Praefat.    Hardouin  has  alfo  taken  forne  learned    pains  to  confirm  this 
notion,  but  it  has  not  prevailed.     He  was  particularly  formed 

Hift.  Nat.       .  IK       j-     i  i   j  r        A     »       v^i   1  v  r          u- 

Piinii  Tuni-  for  excelling  in  knowledge:  for  Au;us  vjelhus  repreients  nmi 
oris  vita,  a  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  his  age  -,  and  what  is  re- 
lated of  his  application  by  his  nephew  the  younger  Pliny,  is 
Niceron'/  '  almoft  incredible.     Yet  his  exceftive  love  of  ftudy  did  not  fpoil 
tom.  v.i.      the  man  of  bufmefs,  nor  prevent  him  from  filling  the  moft  im- 
;IA!        portant  offices  with  credit.     He  was  a  procurator,  or  manager 
lib.  ix.  c.  4.  of  the  emperor's  revenue,  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Afric  ; 
Plin.  Epiit.  and  was  advanced  to  the  high  dignity  of  augur.     He  had  fe- 
ib,  in.     vera]  confiderable  commands  in  the  army,  and  was  as  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  courage  in  the  field,  as  by  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar. 

His  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  his  nephew,  is 
Epift.  5.  very  extraordinary.  In  fummer  he  always  began  his  ftudies, 
*ib<  3'  as  foon  as  it  was  night :  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the 
morning,  but  nev^r  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight. 
No  man  ever  fpent  lefs  time  in  bed;  Fnfom'uch  that  he  would 
fomerimes,  without  retiring  from  his  books,  take  a  fhort 
fleep,  and  then  purfue  his  ftudies.  Before  day-break,  he  ufed 
to  wait  upon  Vefpafian,  who  iikewife  chofe  that  feafon  to 
tranfa£t  bufmefs :  and  when  he  had  finifhed  the  affairs,  which 
that  emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned  home  again 
to  his  ftudies.  After  a  {lender  repair,  at  noon,  he  would  fre- 
quently in  the  fummer,  if  he  was  difejlgaged  from  bufinefs, 
repofe  himftlf  in  the  fun  :  during  which  time  fome  author  was 
rend  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  observations. 
This  was  his  conftant  method,  whatever  book  he  read  :  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  "  no  book  was  fo  bad,  but  fcme- 
t{  tiling  might  be  learned  from  it."  When  this  was  over,  he 
generally  went  into  the  cold  bath,  after  which  he  took  a 
flight  refreflim'ent  of  food  and  reft,  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new' day,  refumed  his  ftudies  till  fupper-time,  when  a 
book  was  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make  fome 
remarks  en  palTant.  His  nephew  mentions  afmgular  inftance 
ic  _:,ew,  how  covetous  he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  greedy 
ci  knowledge.  His  reader  having  pronounced  a  word  wrong, 
:  body  at  the  lable  made  him  repeat  it ;  upon  which  PI  my 
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sfked  his  friend,  if  he  underftood  it?  Who  acknowledging 
that  he  did  ;  "  why  then,"  faid  he,  "  would  you  make  him 
"  go  back  again  :  we  have  loft  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
tc  lines."  In  fummer,  he  always  rofe  from  fupper  by  day- 
light ;  and  in  winter,  as  foon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his 
way  of  life  amid  it  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  town  ;  but  in  the 
country  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  ftudy  without  inter- 
mifiion,  excepting  only  when  he  bached  :  and  this,  no  longer 
than  while  he  was  adually  in  the  bath;  for  all  the  while  he 
was  rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing 
fome  book  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himfelf.  In  his  jour- 
neys, he  loft  no  time  from  his  ftudies:  but  his  mind,  at  tho/e 
feafons,  being  difengaged  from  all  other  thoughts,  applied  itfelf 
wholly  to  that  fingle  purfuit.  A  fecretary  constantly  attended 
him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in  the  winter,  wore  a  particular  fort 
of  warm  gloves,  that  the  fharpnefs  of  the  weather  might  not 
occafion  any  interruption  to  his  ftudies  :  and,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  inftead  of  walking,  he  always  ufed  a  chair  in  Roirh?. 

By  this  extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes  :  but,  before  we  give  an  account  of 
thefe,  let  us  relate  the  circumftances  of  his  d,jath,  which,  like 
his  manner  of  living,  were  very  fingular  and  curious3and  are  aifo 
defcribed  at  large  by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.  He  was  at  Epift.  20. 
that  time,  with  a  fleet  under  his  command,  atMifenum,  in  the  l'ib-  v'« 
gulf  of  Naples  ;  his  fifter  and  her  fon,  the  younger  Pliny,  being 
with  him.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  79,  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  his  lifter  defired  him  to  obferve  a  cloud  of  a  very 
unuiual  fize  and  fhape.  He  was  in  his  ftudy;  but  immediately 
arofe,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view  it  more  dif- 
tin&ly.  It  was  not  at  that  diftance  difcernible  from  what 
mountain  this  cloud  ifTued,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  to 
afcend  from  mount  Vefuvius.  Its  figure  refernbled  that  of  a 
pine-tree  ;  for  it  (hot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk, 
which  extended  itfelf  at  the  top  into  a  fort  of  branches;  and 
it  appeared  fometimes  bright,  and  fometimes  dark  and  fpotted, 
as  it  was  either  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  earth  and  cm- 

•.          O 

ders.  This  was  a  noble  phenomenon  for  the  philofophic 
Pliny,  who  immediately  ordered  a  light  vefiel  to  be  got  ready; 
but  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  houfe,  with  his  tablets  to  en- 
ter obfervations  into,  he  received  a  note  from  Redlina,  a'lady 
of  quality,  earneftly  entreating  him  to  come  to  her  sfliftance, 
fince,  her  villa  being  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vefuvius, 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  efcape,  but  by  fea.  Ke  therefore 
ordered  the  gallies  to  put  to  fea,  and  went  himfelf  on  boarJ, 
with  intention  of  afiifting  not  only  Recfona,  but  others :  for  the 
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villas  flood  extremely  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coafL     He 
iteered  dire&ly  to  the  point  of  danger,  from  whence  others  fled 
with  the  utmoft  terror;  and  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and  prc- 
fence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that  dreadful  fcene.     He 
went  fo  nigh  the  mountain,   that  the  cinders,  which  grew 
thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  (hips, 
together  with  pumice-ftones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock: 
they  were  likewife  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  aground  by 
the  fudden  retreat  of  the  Tea,  but  alfo  from  the  vaft  fragments 
which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  obftrucled  all  the 
fhore.     Here   he  flopped  to  confider,  whether  he  fhould  re- 
turn back  again  :  to  which  the  pilot  advifing  him, <c  Fortune," 
faid  he,  "  befriends  the  brave,  carry  me  to  Pomponianus." 
Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae,  a  town  feparated  by  a  gulf, 
which  the  fea,  after  feveral  windings,  forms  upon  that  more. 
He  found  him  in  the  greateft  confternation,   he  exhorted  him 
to  keep  up  hisfpirits;  and  the  more  to  difiipate  his  fears,  he 
ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready  j 
when,  after  having  bathed,  he  fat  down  to  fupper  with  an  ap- 
parent chearfulnefs.     In   the  mean  while  the  eruption  from, 
mount  Vefuvius  flamed  out  in   feveral  places  with  much  vi- 
olence, which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  contributed  to  render 
ilill  more  vifible  and  dreadful.     Pliny,  to  footh  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  friend,  aflured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the 
villages,   which   the  country-people  had    abandoned   to    the 
flames  :   after  this,  he  retired,  and  had  fome  fleep.     The  court 
which  led  to  his  apartment  being  in  fome  time  almofl  filled  with 
iiones  and    afhes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any   longer,  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out: 
it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.     He  got  up, 
and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  reit  of  the  company,  who 
were  not  unconcerned  enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.    They 
confulted  together,  whether  it  would  be  moft  prudent  to  trull 
to  the  houfes,  which  now  fhook  from  fide  to  fide  with  frequent 
and  violent  rockings  ;  or  to  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the 
calcined   (tones  and   cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in 
large  (howers,  and  threatened  deftrucYion.    Jn  this  diilrefs  they 
re/olved  for  the  fields,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  fituation  of  the 
two  :  and  went  out,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with 
napkins,  which   was  all   their   defence  againfl   the  ftorms  of 
itones  that  fell  around  them.     It  was  now   day  every  where 
elfe,  but  there  a  deeper  darknefs  prevailed,   than  in  the  moft 
obfcure  night;  which   however  was  in  fome  degree  diffipated 
by  torches,  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.      They  thought 
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proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  fhore,  to  obferve  if  they 
might  fafcly  put  out  to  fea  ;  but  they  found  the  waves  ftill  run 
extremely  high  and  boifterous.  There  Pliny,  taking  a  draught 
or  two  of  cold  water,  threw  himfelf  down  upon  a  cloth  which 
was  fpread  for  him  ;  when  immediately  the  flames  and  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them,  difperfed 
the  reft  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  arife.  He  raifed 
himfelf  with  the  affiftance  of  two  of  his  fervants,  for  he  was 
pretty  fat,  and  inftantly  fell  down  dead  :  fuffocated,  as  his  ne- 
phew conjectures,  by  fome  grofs  and  noxious  vapour  ;  for  he 
had  always  weak  lungs,  and  was  frequently  fubjed  to  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  As  foon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was 
not  till  the  third  day  after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and 
without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it  j  exactly  in  the  fame 
pofture  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man  afleep  than 
dead. 

The  fifter  and  the  nephew,  whom  the  uncle  left  at  Mife- 
num,  continued  there  that  night,  but  had  their  reft  extremely  Eplft. 
broken  and  difturbed.  There  had  been  for  many  days  before  ^b 
fome  (hocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  the  lefs  furprizing, 
as  they  were  extremely  frequent  in  Campania  :  but  they  were 
fo  particularly  violent  that  night,  that  they  not  only  /hook 
every  thing,  but  feemed  to  threaten  a  total  deftru&ion.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and  lan- 
guid, and  the  buildings  continued  to  totter  :  to  that  Pliay  and 
his  mother  refolved  to  quit  the  town,  and  the  people  followed 
them  in  the  utmoft  confternation.  Being  got  at  a  convenient 
diftance  from  the  houfes,  they  ftood  ftill,  in  the  midft  of  a 
snoft  dangerous  and  dreadful  fcene.  The  chariots,  they  had 
ordered  to  be  drawn  out,  were  fo  agitated  backwards  and  for- 
wards, though  upon  the  moft  level  ground,  that  they  could 
not  keep  them  ftedfaft,  even  bv  fupporting  them  with  large 
ftones.  The  fea  feemed  to  roll  back  upon  itfelf,  and  to  be 
driven  from  its  banks  by  the  convulfive  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
it  was  certain  at  leaft,  the  (here  was  confiderably  enlarged, 
and  feveral  fea  animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  other  fide, 
a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  burfting  with  an  igneous  ferpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  tram  of  fire,  refembling  Hafhes  of 
lightning,  but  much  larger.  Soon  afterwards,  the  cloud 
feemed  to  defcend,  and  cover  the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed,  it 
entirely  hid  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
fenum.  Pliny's  mother  conjured  him  ftrongly  to  make  his 
efcape,  which,  being  young,  for  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
pf  age,  he  might  eafily  do  ;  as  for  herfelf,  (he  faid,  her  age  and 
corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that  fort  impoirible :  but  he 
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refufed  to  leave  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  on. 
The  aflies  began  to  fall  upon  them,  though  in  no  great  quan- 
tity :  but  a  thick  frnoke,  like  a  torrent,  came  rolling  after 
them.  Pliny  propofec!,  while  they  had  any  light,  to  turn  out 
of  the  high  road,  left  his  mother  (hould  be  prefled  to  death  in 
the  dark,  by  the  crowd  that  followed  them  :  and  they  had  fcarce 
ftcpped  out  of  the  path,  when  utter  darknefs  entirely  overfpread 
them.  Nothing  then  was  to  be  heard,  (ays  Pliny,  but  the  fhrieks 
of  women,  the  fcreams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of  men  : 
fome  calling  for  their  children,  others  for  theft  parents,  others 
for  their  hufoands,  and  only  diftinguifhing  each  other  by  their 
voices  y  one  lamenting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his  fa- 
mily, fome  wifhing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying,  fome 
lifting  up  their  hands  Jo  the  gods,  but  the  greater  part  ima- 
gining that  the  laft  and  eternal  night  was  come,  which  was  to 
deftroy  both  the  gods  and  the  world  together.  At  length  a 
glimmering  light  appeared,  which  however  was  not  the  return 
of  day,  but  only  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burft  of 
flames.  The  fire  fell  luckily  at  a  diftance  from  them  ;  then 
again  they  were  imrnerfed  in  thick  darknefs,  and  a  heavy 
fhower  of  afhes  rained  upon  them,  which  they  were  obliged 
every  now  and  then  to  fbake  off,  to  prevent  being  crufhtd 
and  buried  in  the  heap.  At  length  this  dreadful  dafkhefs  was 
diffipated  fey  degrees,  like  a  cloud  or  fmcke:  the  real  day  re- 
turned, and  even  the  fun  appeared,  though  very  faintly,  and 
as  when  an  eclipfe  is  coming  on  ,  and  every  obje6t  leemed 
changed,  being  covered  over  with  white  alhes,  as  with  a  deep 
fnow.  Pliny  owns  very  frankly,  that  his  fupport,  during  this 
terrible  phenomenon,  was  chiefly  founded  in  that  miferabJe, 
though  ftrcng,  conlblation,  that  all  mankind  were  involved  in 
the  fame  calamity,  and  that  the  world  itfelf  was  periming. 
They  returned  to  IVlifenum,  but  without  yet  getting  rid  of  their 
fears;  for  the  earthquake  flill  continued,  wh'le,  as  was  ex- 
tremely natural  in  fuch  a  fituatior:,  feveral  enthufiafr.ic  people 
ran  up  and  down,  heightening  their  own  and  their  friends 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions. 

Though  it  may  not  be  thought  efTential  to  our  purpofe, 
to  have  been  fo  very  particular  in  our  account  of  this  eruption, 
yet  as  there  is  nothing  more  curious  to  be  found  in  antiquity, 
we 'thought  we  could  not  do  a  more  grateful  thing,  efpecially  to\ 
the  Englifh  reader,  than  to  collect  it,  as  it  lies  in  two  epiltles 
of  Pliny,  and  to  prefcnt  it  to  him  in  one  connected  view.  It 
happened  A.  P.  79,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor  Titus; 
and  was  probably  thefirft  eruption  of  mount  Vemvius,  atleafi 
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of  any  confequence,  as  it  is  certain  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
counts of  any  preceding  one.  Dio  indeed  and  other  ancient 
authors  fpeak  of  this  mountain  as  burning  before  ;  but  ftill 
they  defcribe  it  as  covered  with  trees  and  vines,  fo  that  the 
eruptions  muft  have  been  inconfiderable.  Martial  has  a  pretty 
epigram  upon  this  fubjecl,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  view  of 
Vefuvius,  as  it  appeared  before  this  terrible  conflagration 
broke  out :  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  infert  it 
here. 

Hie  eft  pampineis  viridis  modo  Veftivius  umbris  : 

PrefTerat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Haecjuga,  quam  Nife  colles,  plus  Bacchus  amavit: 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  chores. 
Hsc  Veneris  fedes,  Lacaedemone  gratior  illi ! 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat. 
Cunda  jacent  flammis,  et  trifti  merfa  favilia  ; 

Nee  fuperi  vellent  hoc  licuifle  fibi. 

Epigr.  43.  lib.  iv.  Amft.  1701. 

Thus  Engliflied,  by  Mr.  Melmoth. 

<c  Here  verdant  vines  o'crfpread  Vefuvio's  fides : 

The  generous  grape  here  pour'd  her  purple  tides. 

This  Bacchus  lov'd  beyond  his  native  fcene  : 

Here  dancing  Satyrs  joyed  to  trip  the  green. 

Far  more  than  Sparta  this  in  Venus'  grace  : 
*e  And  great  Alcides  once  renown'd  the  place. 
<e  Now  flaming  embers  fpread  dire  wafte  around, 
ct  And  gods  regret  that  gods  can  thus  confound. 

V/e  now  go  on  with  our  account  of  Pliny,  of  which  no- 
thing farther  remains,  but  to  fay  fomething  of  his  writings  : 
and  of  thefe  we  have  alfo  full  information  from  his  nephew.  Epift.  5, 
The  firft  book  he  publiflied  was,  a  treatife,  "  Concerning  the  Iib<  *"• 
<c  art  of  ufmg  the  javelin  on  horfeback,"  de  jaculatione 
equeftri :  this  he  wrote  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe. 
6t  The  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus,"  who  was  his  friend. 
«6  The  hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Germany :"  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  battles  the  Romans  had  had  with  the 
Germans.  His  nephew  fays,  that  a  dream  which  he  had  when 
he  ferved  in  the  army  in  Germany,  firft  fuggefted  to  him  the 
defign  of  this  work  :  it  was,  that  Drufus  Nero,  who  extended 
his  conquefts  very  far  into  that  country,  and  there  loft  his  life, 
appeared  to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  fuffer  his  memory 
i  to 
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to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  He  wrote  likewife  "  A  treatife  up* 
Ci  on  eloquence ;"  and  a  piece  of  criticifm  ««  concerning  du- 
"  bious  Jatinity."  This  lad  work  was  publiflied  in  Nero's 
reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  times  made  it  dangerous  to  en- 
gage in  ftudies  of  a  freer  kind  :  it  is  often  cited  by  Prifcian. 
"He  completed  a  hiftory  which  Aufidius  Baffus  left  unfinimed, 
by  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which  contained  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times.  Laftly,  he  left  thirty-feven  books  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  natural  hiftory  :  a  work,  fays  his  nephew,  of  great 
compafs  and  learning,  and  almoft  as  full  of  variety  as  nature 
herfelf.  It  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  is  extant :  it  has  often 
been  printed,  but  the  beft  edition  by  far  is  that  of  Paris  by  fa- 
ther Hsrdouin.  Yet  of  this  editor  there  are  two  editions, 
which  differ  confiderably  :  the  firft,  in  five  volumes  410,  1685, 
being  rorhing  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  1723,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio.  Add  to  thefe  works  of  this  author  a  vaft  quantity 
of  manufcripts,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew,  and  tor  which  he 
had  been  offered  by  Largius  Licinius  400,000  fefterces,  that 
is,  about  3200  1.  of  our  money. 

5.  "  You  will  wonder,"  fays  his  nephew,  '*  how  a  man,  fo 
.  in.  <c  engaged  as  he  was,  could  rind  time  to  compofe  fuch  a  num- 
"  ber  of  books;  and  fome  of  them  too  upon  abftrufe  fubjecls. 
"  Your  furprife  will  rife  fiill  higher,  when  you  hear,  that  for 
<f  fome  time,  he  engaged  in  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate,  that 
<c  he  died  in  his  56th  year,  that  from  the  time  of  his  quitting 
<c  the  bar  to  his  death  he  was  employed  in  the  higheft  pofts, 
'c  and  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince  :  but  he  had  a  quick  appre- 
*'  henfion,  joined  to  an  unwearied  application."  Hence  he 
became  not  only  a  mafter  in  polite  literature,  in  grammar,  elo- 
quence, and  hiftory,  but  knowing  alfo  in  all  arts  and  fciences, 
in  geography,  mathematics,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  medicine, 
botany,  fculpture,  panning,  architecture,  Sic.  for  of  all  thefe 
things  has  he  treated  in  the  very  important  work  that  he  has  left 
us. 

It  is  very  proper  to  mention,  that  we  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Melmoth's  excellent  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Epiftles,  for 
what  we  have  extracted  from  them  relating  to  his  uncle. 

PLINIUS  C.4ECILIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius)  nephew  of 
Caius  PJinius  Secundus,  was  born  in  the  9th  year  of  Nero, 
and  the  62d  of  Chrift,  at  Novocomum,  a  town  upon  the  lak« 
Vita  PJin.  Larius,  near  which  he  had  feveral  beautiful  villas.  Caecilius 
a  Maflbn.  was  the  name  of  his  father,  and  Plinius  Secundus  that  of  his 
mother's  brother,  who  adopted  him.  He  brought  into  the 
world  with  him  fine  parts  and  an  elegant  tafte,  which  he  did 

not 
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not  fail  to  cultivate  early  ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  he  wrote  *PIft-> 
a  Greek  tragedy  at  fourteen  years  of  age.     He  loft  his  father 
when  he  was  young,  and  had  the  famous  Virginius  for  his  tu- 
tor or  guardian,  whom  he  has  fet  in  a  glorious  light.     He  fre-  Epift.  r. 
quented  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quintilian ; llb<  "• 
for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  fo  high  an  efteem,  that  he 

beftowed  a  confiderable  portion  upon  his  daughter  at  her  mar-  ^P1^:  4* 

TT  •     i  •      -I          i  11-          i    i-  j    Ilb>  "• 

nage.     He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  his  uncle  died  ;  Epift.  33. 

and  it  was  then  that  he  began  to  plead  in  the  forum,  which  lib.  vi. 
was  the  ufual  road  to  dignities.  About  a  year  after,  he  afTumed 
the  military  character,  and  went  into  Syria  with  the  commif- 
fion  of  tribune  :  but  this  did  not  fuit  his  tafte  any  more  than  it 
had  done  Tully's  ;  and  therefore  we  find  him  returning  after 
a  campaign,  or  two.  He  tells  us,  that  in  his  pafTage  home-  EP:ft-. .4* 
wards  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the  ifland  Icaria, 
and  how  he  employed  himfelf  in  making  verfes :  he  enlarges 
in  the  fame  place  upon  his  poetical  exercitations,  yet  poetry 
was  not  the  (hining  part  of  his  character,  any  more  than  it  had 
been  of  Tully's. 

Upon  his  return  from  Syria,  he  married  a  wife,  and  fettled 
at  Rome:  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  During  this  moft 
perilous  time,  he  continued  to  plead  in  the  Forum,  where  he 
was  diftinguifhed  not  more  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
eloquence,  than  by  his  great  refolution  and  courage,  which 
enabled  him  to  fpeak  boldly,  when  none  eife  durfl  fcarcely 
(peak  at  all.  On  thefe  accounts  he  was  often  Tingled  out  by 
the  fenatCj  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces  againft  their  op- 
preffive  governors,  and  to  manage  other  caufes  of  a  like  im- 
portant and  dangerous  nature.  One  of  thefe  was  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Boetica,  in  their  profecution  of  Baebius  Mafia,  in 
which  he  acquired  {<*  general  an  applaufe,  that  the  emperor 
Nerva,  then  a  private  man,  and  in  baniihment  at  Tarentum, 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  not  only  Pliny, 
but  the  age.  which  had  produced  an  example  fo  much  in  the 

1?    * ft- 

fpirit  of  the  ancients.     Pliny   relates  this  affair,  in  a  letter  to  ..P-.** 
Cornelius  Tacitus;  and  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  himfelf,  that 
he  could    not  help  entreating  this  friend   to  record   it  in  his 
hiftory.     He  entreats  him  however  with  infinitely  more  mo- 
defty,  than  Tullyhad  entreated  Lucceius  upon  the  fame  occa-  cicer.  E* 
lion:  and  though  he  might  imitate  Cicero  in  the  requeft,  as  Fft-  lz- 
he  profefTes  to  have  conflantly  fet  that  great  man  before  him  pb'  v' 
for  a  model,  yet  he  took  care  not  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of 
decency  in  his  manner  of  making  it.     He  obtained  the  offices 
of  queitor  and  tribune,  and  luckily  went  unhurt  through  the 
reign  of  Domitian :  there  is  however  reafon   to  fuppofe,  if 

that 
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that  emperor  had  not  died  juft  as  he  did,  that  Pliny  would 

havefhared  the  fate  of  many  other  great  men;  for  he  tells  us 

Epift.  27.     himfelf,    that  his  name   was  afterwards  found    in  Domitian's 

hb.  vn.        tablets,  among  the   number  of  thofe  who  were  deftined  to 

de(lru6lion. 

He  loft  his  wife  in  the  bccinnino-  of  Nerva's  reign,  and 

~  D  C>      ' 

foon  after  took  his  beloved  Calphurnia;  of  whom  we  read  fo 
much  in  his  Epiftles.  He  had  not  however  any  children  by 
either  of  his  wives  :  and  hence  we  find  him  thanking  Trajan 
for  the  jus  trium  liberorurn,  which  he  afterwards  obtained  of 
Epift.  2  et  tnat  emPer°r  for  his  friend  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  He  hints 
95,  lib.  x.  alfo,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  Trajan,  that  he  had  been  twice 
married  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
confulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year  100,  when  he  was  38  years 
of  age  :  and  in  this  office  pronounced  that  famous  panegyric, 
which  has  ever  iince  been  admired,  as  well  for  the  copioufnefs 
of  the  topics,  as  the  elegance  of  addrefs.  Then  he  was  elecled 
augur,  and  afterwards  made  proconful  of  Bithynia,  from  whence 
Epift.*97  &  ne  wrote  to  Trajan  that  curious  letter  concerning  the  primitive 
98,  lib.  x.j  chridians,  which,  with  Trajan's  refcript,  is  happily  extant 
among  his  Epiftles.  Pliny's  letter,  as  Mr.  Melmoth  obferves, 
in  a  note  upon  the  paffage,  is  eiteemed  as  almofl  the  only  ge- 
nuine monument  of  eccieliaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the 
times  immediately  fucceeding  the  apoftles,  it  being  wrote  at 
rnoft  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It  was 
preferved  by  the  chriftians  themfeives,  as  a  clear  and  unfufpt- 
cious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines ;  and  is  fre- 
quently appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  againft 
the  calumnies  of  their  adverfaries.  It  is  not  known  what  be- 
came of  Pliny,  after  his  return  from  Bithynia  ;  whether  he 
lived  at  Rome,  or  what  time  he  fpent  at  his  country-houfes. 
Antiquity  is  alfo  filent  as  to  the  time  of  his  death  :  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  died  either  a  little  before,  or  foon.  after  that 
excellent  prince,  his  admired  Trajan  \  that  is,  about  the  year 
of  Chrifl  116. 

Pliny  was  one  of  the  greatefl  wits,  and  one  of  the  worthieft 
men,  among  the  ancients.     He  had  fine  parts,  which  he  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmoft ;  and  he  accomplished   himfelf  with  all 
the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,   which  could  ferve  to  maks 
him  either   ufeml  or   agreeable.     He  wrote  and  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  things  :   but  nothing  has  efcaped  the  wreck  of 
tinic,  except  the  books  of  Letters,  and    the  panegyric  upoa 
Bayle's        Trajan.     This   has  ever    been  confidered  as   a   mafterpiece  : 
and  if  he  has,  as  fome  think,  almoit  exhauiled  all  the  ideas  of 
not:c"          -rfe&ion  in  a  prince,  and  gone  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the 

truth. 
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truth,  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  no  panegyrift  was  ever  poflefTed  of 
a  finer  fubjeci,  and  on  which  he  might  better  indulge  in  all 
the  flow  of  eloquence,  without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  flat- 
tery and  lies.  His  letters  feem  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
public;  and  in  them  he  may  be  confidered  as  writing  his  own 
memoirs.  Every  epiilleis  a  kind  of  hiflorical  fketch,  where- 
in we  have  a  view  of  him  in  fome  ftriking  attitude,  either  of 
active  or  contemplative  life.  In  them  are  preferved  anecdotes 
of  many  eminent  perfons,  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us, 
as  Suetonius,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Quintilian; 
and  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  times.  They  are  written  with  great  politenefs 
and  fpirit ;  and  if  they  abound  too  much  in  turn  and  metaphor, 
we  muft  impute  it  to  that  degeneracy  of  tafte,  which  was  then 
accompanying  the  degenerate  manners  of  Rome.  Piiny  how- 
ever feems  to  have  preferved  himfelf  in  this  latter  refpecb  from 
the  general  contagion  :  whatever  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were,  his  were  pure  and  incorrupt.  His  writings  breathe  a 
fpirit  of  tranfcendent  goodnefs  and  humanity  :  his  only  imper- 
fecTion  is,  he  was  too  defirous,  that  the  public  and  pofterity 
fhould  know,  how  humane  and  good  he  was ;  and  while  he 
reprefents  himfelf,  as  he  does,  calling  for  Livy,  reading  him  j^vi/'0' 
as  at  his  leifure,  and  even  making  extradls  from  him,  when 

'  O 

the  eruption  of  Vefuvius  was  {baking  the  ground  beneath  him, 
and  finking  terror  through  the  hearts  of  mortals  by  appear- 
ances unheard-of  before,  it  is  not  poilible  to  avoid  being  of 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  think  that  there  was,  with  all  his 
virtues,  fomething  of  affectation  in  his  nature. 

The  Epiilles  and  Panegyric  of  Pliny  have  been  often  pub- 
lifned  ;  and  there  are  feveral  editions  that  may  be  reckoned 
good.  One  of  the  lateft  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1/34?  in  410, 
by  Longolius. 

PLOT  (Dr.  Robert)  a   learned  Englifh   philofopher  and 
antiquarian,   was  born  of  a  genteel  family,   in  1641,  at  Sutto-- 
Barn,  of  the  parilh  of  Borcien,   in  Kent;   and  educated  at  ih-  , 
free-fchool   at   Wye  in  the  fame   county.      In  1658,  he  went  v,i.ii. 
to  Magdalen-Hal]  in  Oxford  ;  took  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree  shul 
in  1661,  a  maftei's  in  1664,  and  both  the  degrees  in  law  i:        .  "...url, 
1671.     He   removed   afterwards  to  Univerfity- College.     Be- fixed  to  the 
in?  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  particularly  addi&ed  to- natural  ^1  cdi' :cn 

i  T?    n  t»          1  C  h    •      of  hisli.fto- 

hiftory,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Roy  a!  bocsety  ;   and,  in  ryor..x- 
1682,  elecled  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  that  learned  body.     He  f'rjfliire. 
publiihed  their   Philofophical  Tranfaclions  from  No,    i.i-\  to  ^-pgra-i-,ia 
l\To.   1 65.  inclufive.     In  1683,   Elias  Alhmole,  efq:  appoint- 
VOL.  IX.  B  b  td 
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ed  him  the  firft  keeper  of  his  mufeum ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  he  was  nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor  the  firft  pro- 
fefTor  of  chymiftry  in  that  univerfity.  In  1687,  he  was  made 
fecretary  to  the  earl-marfhal,  or  court  of  chivalry,  which  was 
then  renewed,  after  it  had  lain  dormant  fmce  the  year  1641. 
Jn  1688,  he  received  the  title  of  hiftoriographer  to  king 
James  II.  In  1 690,  he  refigned  his  profeflbrfhip  of  chymiftry, 
and  alfo  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  mufeum  ;  to  which  he  then 
prefented  a  very  large  collection  of  natural  curiofities,  being 
fuch  as  he  had  figured  and  defcribed  in  his  hiftorics  of  Oxford- 
{hire  and  Staffordmire,  and  there  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
ofScrinium  Plotianum  Oxonienfe,  and  Scrinium  Plotianum 
Staffordienfe.  In  January  1694-5,  Henry  Howard,  earl- 
rnarfhal  nominated  him  Mobray- herald  extraordinary  ;  and, 
two  days  after,  he  was  conftituted  regifter  of  the  court  of  ho- 
nour. He  died  of  the  ftone,  April  50,  1696,  at  his  houfe  in 
Borden,  leaving  two  fons  by  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
Auguft  1690. 

Natural  hiftory  was  his  delight;  and  he  gave  very  agreeable 
fpecimens  of  it,  in  his  "  Natural  hiftories  of  Oxfordfhire  and 
"  Staffordfhire."  The  former  was  publimed  at  Oxford,  in 
1677,  folio,  and  reprinted,  1705,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions :  the  latter  was  printed  alfo  at  Oxford,  1686,  in  the 
fame  fize.  Thefe  were  intended  as  efTays  towards  a  natural 
hiftory  of  England  :  for,  in  order  to  difcover  antiquities  and 
other  curiofities,  and  to  promote  learning  and  trade,  he  form- 
ed a  deiign  of  travelling  through  England  and  Wales.  By 
fuch  refearches,  he  was  perfuaded,  that  many  fair  additions 
might  be  made  to  Camden's  Britannia,  and  other  works, 
concerning  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  England.  He  drew 
up  a  plan  of  his  fcheme,  in  a  letter  to  the  learned  bifliop  Fell ; 
which  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Leland's 
Itinerary,  of  the  edition  of  1744.  Beiides  the  two  works  juft 
mentioned,  Dr.  Plot  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  things. 
In  1685,  he  publifhed  De  Origine  Fontium  Tentamen  Philo- 
ibphicum,  8vo;  and  the  nine  following  papers  of  his  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  i.  An  account  of 
Elden-Hole  in  Derbyshire,  Nc.  2.  2.  The  formation  of  fait 
and  fand  from  brine,  No.  145.  3.  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
effecls  of  the  great  froft  on  trees  and  other  plants,  in  1683, 
No.  165,  4.  A  difcourfeof  perpetual  lamps,  No.  166.  5. 
The  hiftory  of  the  weather  at  Oxford,  in  1684,  or  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  a  full  year,  made  by  order  of  the  philofophical  fo- 
ciety  at  Oxford,  No.  169.  6.  A  large  and  curious  account  of 
the  Amiamhos  or  Abeftine  linnen,  No.  1708.  7.  Difcourfe 

concerning: 
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concerning  the  moft  feafonable  time  of  felling  timber,  written 
at  the  requeft  of  Samuel  Pepys,  efq;  fecretary  of  the  admiralty, 
No.  192.  8.  Of  an  Irifhman  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  viz. 
Edward  Mallone,  19  years  old,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  No.  2/0. 
9.  A  catalogue  of  electrical  bodies,  No.  245.  In  1680,  he 
publilhed  "  The  Clog,  or  Staffordfhire  Almanack  ;"  en- 
graven on  a  copper-plate,  and  inferted  afterwards  in  his 
hiftory  of  Staffordfhire.  Since  his  deceafe,  there  have  been 
pubJifhed  thefe  two  letters  of  his  :  one,  "  giving  an  account 
"  of  fome  antiquities  in  the  county  of  Kent,"  in  mifcellanies 
on  curious  fubjefts,  printed  for  Curl,  1714,  8vo  ;  another  to 
the  earl  of  Arlington,  "  concerning  Thetford,"  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,  publilhed  by 
Thomas  Hearne,  1722,  8'vo. 

He  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him  ;  among  which  were 
large  materials  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  native  county 
of  Kent,  and  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  the  city  of 
London,  which  he  defigned  to  have  written  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  he  had  written  the  hiftories  of  Oxfordfhire  and  Staf- 
fordfhire. 

PLOTINUS,  an  illuftrious  platonic  philofopher,  was  born 

at  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in    the  year   204.     He  began 
very  early  to  {hew  a  great  Angularity   both  in   his  tatte  and  p^Syr* 
manners,  for,  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  fchool,  in  vit.  Plo- 
he  ufed  to  run  to  his  nuife    and  uncover  her  breaft  to  fuck  :  tini-    Fa~ 
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and   would   have  continued  that  praclice  longer  if  he  had  not  J^J.  yoj" 
been  difcouraged  by  her.     At  twenty-eight,  he  had  a  ftrong  iv.    Bayie's 
defire  to  ftudy  philofophy,  upon  which  he  was  recommended  Dlft-  in 


to  the  moft  famous  profeflbrs  of  Alexandria  :  but   he  was  not  ^ 

T  I  N  U  £  • 

fatisfied  with  their  lectures,  and  always  returned  from  them 
very  melancholy.  A  friend,  informed  of  the  caufeof  his  dif- 
tafte,  thought  he  might  find  a  remedy  in  the  lectures  of  Am- 
monius  ;  nor  was  he  miftaken:  for  the  inftant  Plotinus  heard 
that  philofopher,  he  confefled,  that  this  was  the  man  he  was 
in  fearch  of.  He  fpent  eleven  years  with  that  excellent  mafter, 
and  became  a  great  philofopher.  What  he  had  imbibed  of 
learning  and  knowledge  under  him,  only  infpired  him  with  a 
ftronger  pafiion  to  acquire  more,  and  to  hear  the  Periian  and 
Indian  philofophers  :  for  which  reafon,  in  243,  when  the  em- 
peror Gordianus  intended  to  wage  waragainft  the  Perfians,  he 
•followed  the  Roman  army,  but  probably  repented  of  it,  be- 
caufe  he  had  hard  work  to  fave  his  life  by  flight,  after  the  em- 
peror had  been  (Iain, 

B  b  2  He 
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He  was  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age.     The  year  following, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  readphilofophical  lectures  in  that  city  : 
but  did  not  follow  the   example  of  Erennius  and  Origen,  his 
fellow- pupils,  who  having  promifed  with  him  not  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  fome  recondite   and  excellent   doctrines 
they  had  received  from  Ammonium,   had  neverthelefs  forfeited 
their  word.     Plotinus  continued  ten  years  in  Rome,  without 
writing  any  thing,  and  then  wrote  twenty  books ;   but  in  his 
fiftieth  year  Porphyry    became  his  difciple,    who  being  of  an 
exquifitely  fine  genius,  was  not  fadsfied   with  fuperficial  an- 
i'wers,  but  required  to  have  all  difficulties  thoroughly  explain- 
ed ;   and  therefore  Plotinus,  to  treat  things  with  greater  accu- 
racy, was  obliged  to  write  more  books.     The    Romans  paid 
an  incredible  regard  to  this  philofopher;  many  of  the  fenators 
became  his  difciples;  and  fome  of  them  not  only  frequented 
his  leclures  very  affiduoufly,  but  quitted  the  function  of  ma- 
giftrates,  in  order  to  lead  a  philofophic  life.     Some  of  the  fe- 
male fex  were  alfo  infpired  with  a  love  for  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
ibphy  ;  and  a  lady  of  quality   infifted  upon  his  living   in  her 
houle,  that  (he  and  her  daughter  might   have  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  him.     He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  fuch 
great  virtues  as  well   as  abilities,  that  many  perfons  of  both 
iexcs,  when  they  found  themfelves  dying,  entrufted  him,  as 
a  guardian-angel,  with  their  eftates  and  their  children.     Plo- 
tinus never  refuted  thole  troublefome  offices,  but  had  often  the 
patience  to  examine,  with  other  perfons,  the  accounts  of  guar- 
dians.    He  was    the  arbitrator    of  numberlefs  law-fuits,  on 
which  occafion  he   always  behaved  with  fuch  humanity  and 
rectitude  of  mind,  that  he  did  not  create  himfelf  one  enemy 
during  the  twenty-fix  years  he  refided  at  Rome.     A  philofo-  . 
pher  of  Alexandria,   named   Olympias,  moved  no  doubt  with 
envy,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  him  into  contempt, 
and  even  had  recourfe  to  necromancy  to  ruin  him;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  he  fucceeded   in  the  leaft.     The  emperor  Galli- 
enus,    and  Salor.ina  the  emprefs,   had   a  very  high  regard  for 
him;  and,  but  for  the  oppofition  of  fome  jealous  courtiers,  a 
requeft  of  his  would  have  been  granted  ;  which  was,   to  have 
a   city  in  Campania  rebuilt,  and   to   pofTefs  the  territory  be- 
longing to  it.     It  was  to  have  been  called  Platonopolis ;  and 
a  colony  of  philofophers  was  to  have  been  fettled  there,  who 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  ideal  laws  of  Plato's  common- 
wealth.     Plotinus  laboured  under  various  illnefTes  the  year  be- 
fore he  died  :  he  had  an  inflammation   in   his   throat,  which 
made  him  fo  hoarfe  that  he  could  fcarcely  Jpeak,   ulcers  in  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  e;reat  weaknefs  of  fight.     Finding  him- 
felf 
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felf  in  this  condition,  he  left  Rome,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Campania,  to  the  heirs  of  a  friend,  who  furnifhed  him  with 
necelFaries  of  every  kind.  He  died  there  at  fix  ty- fix  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  nobleft  manner  that  an  heathen  philofopher 
could  do,  thefe  being  his  words,  as  he  breathed  his  laft:  €  I 
"  am  labouring  with  all  my  might,  to  return  the  divine  part 
"  of  me  to  that  divine  whole,  which  fills  the  univeife." 

His  genius  was  greatly  fupsrior   to  that  of  the  vulgar  herd 
of  philofophersj  and  his  ideas  were  very   fingular   and  extra- 
ordinary.    He  was   afhamed  of  being  lodqed  in  a  body,  for 
which  reafon  he  did  not  care  to  tell  the  place  of  his  birth  or 
family.     The  contempt  he   had  for   all  earthly  things,  was 
the  reafon  why  he  would  not  permit  his  picture  to  be  drawn  ; 
and  when  his  difciple  Amelius  was  urgent  with  him  upon  this 
head  :  "  is  it  not  enough,"  {'aid  he,  *4   to  drag  after  us,  whi-  Pm.  h  Jn 
tc  therfoever  we  go,  that  image  in  which  nature  has  (hut  us  vit.Plotin. 
"   up?  Do  you  think  thatwefhould  likewife  tranfmi!:  to  future  fub  initio- 
*'  aees  an  image  of  that  imap-e,   as  a  ikht  worthy  of  their  at- 
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*'  tendon?'  From  the  fame  principle,  he  refufed  to  pra<5life 
feveral  things  conducive  to  health  ;  he  never  made  ufe  of  pre* 
fervatives  or  baths,  and  did  not  even  eat  the  flefh  of  tame  ani- 
mals. He  eat  but  little;  and  abfbined  very  often  from  bread, 
which,  joined  to  his  intenfe  meditation,  kept  him  very  much 
from  fleeping.  In  fhort,  he  thought  the  body  entirely  below 
his  notice  ;  and  had  fo  little  refpect  for  it,  that  he  conlidered  it 
as  a  prifon,  from  which  it  would  be  his  fupreme  happinefs  to 
be  freed.  When  Amelius,  after  his  death,  enquired  about 
the  ftate  of  his  foul  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  he  was  told, 
that  it  was  gone  to  the  aflembly  of  the  blefTed,  where  charity, 
joy,  and  a  love  of  the  union  with  God  prevail;  and  the  rea- 
fon given  for  it,  as  related  by  Porphyry,  is,  that  Plotinus  had 
been  peaceable,  gracious,  and  vigilant ;  that  h~  had  perpetually 
elevated  his  fpotlefs  foul  to  God  ;  that  he  had  loved  God  with 
his  whole  heart;  that  he  had  difengaged  himfelf,  to  the  utmoil 
of  his  abilities,  from  this  wretched  life ;  t;  at,  elevating  him- 
felf with  all  the  powers  of  his  foul,  and  by  the  feveral  grada- 
tions taught  by  Plato,  towards  that  fupreme  being  which  fills 
the  univerfe,  he  had  been  enlightened  by  him,  had  enjoyed 
the  viuon  of  him  without  the  help  or  interpofiiion  of  ideas  ; 
had,  in  fhort,  been  often  united  to  him,  This  is  the  account 
of  Porphyry,  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  himftlr"  had  once 
been  favoured  with  the  vifion  :  but  is  not  this  the  way  of  the 
rnyftics  and  enthufialts,  who  hsve  made  fuch  a  noife  in  mo- 
dern times  ?  and  do  we  not  fee  here  the  feeds  of  quietifm  ? — 
We  mull  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Plotinus  had  his  familiar 
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fpirit,  as  well  as  Socrates:  but,  according  to  Porphyry,  his 
was  not  one  of  thofe  called  demons,  but  of  the  order  of 
thofe  who  are  called  goos ;  fo  that  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  genius,  fuperior  to  that  of  other  men.  The  fuperiority  of 
his  genius  puffed  him  up  not  a  little:  for  when  Amelius  de- 
fired  him  to  fhare  in  the  facrifices,  which  he  ufed  to  offer  up  on 
fulemn  feftivals :  "  it  is  their  bufmefs,"  replied  Plotinus, 
**  to  come  to  me,  not  mine  to  go  to  them  :"  which  lofty  an- 
fwer,  fays  Porphyry,  no  one  could  guefs  the  reafon  of,  or  dared 
to  afk. 

Plotinus  wrote  fifty-four  books,  which  Porphyry  put  in  or- 
der, and  divided  into  fix  enneafes.  The  greater  part  of  them 
turn  on  the  moft  high  flown  ideas  in  metaphyfics;  and  this 
philofopher  feerns,  in  certain  points,  net  to  differ  much  from 
Spinoza.  Plotinus  wrote  two  books  to  prove,  that  "  All 
*'  being  is  one  and  the  fame  :"  which  is  the  very  doctrine  of 
Spinoza.  Ke  enquires,  in  another  book,  "  Whether  there 
*'  are  many  fouls,  or  only  one? '  His  manner  of  compofing 
partook  of  the  fingularity  of  his  nature:  he  never  read  over 
his  compcfitions  after  he  had  written  them  ;  he  wrote  a  bad 
hand,  and  was  not  exact  in  his  orthography.  He  flood  in 
need  therefore  of  a  faithful  friend  to  revife  and  correct  his  wri- 
tings •,  and  he  chcfe  Porphyry  for  this  purpofe,  preferably  to 
Amelius,  altho'  Amelius  had  been  his  difciple  twenty- four  years, 
and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  him.  Some  envious  perfons 
accufed  Plotinus  of  acting  the  plagiary,  with  regard  to  Nume- 
uius  3  but  Amelius  refuted  that  {lander  with  his  pen.  Longi- 
nus  was  at  firft  much  prejudiced  againft  our  great  philofopher: 
he  wrote  againft  his  treatife  of  ideas,  and  againft  Porphyry's 
anfwer  in  defence  of  that  treatife.  He  afterwards  conceived 
a  high  efteem  for  him,  fought  induftrioufly  for  all  his  books  ; 
and,  in  order  to  have  them  very  correct,  defired  Porphyry  to 
lend  him  his  copy,  but  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  him  in  the 
following  manner  5  te  I  always  obferved  to  you,  when  we 
*'  were  together  j  when  we  were  at  a  diftance  from  one  an- 
*'  other,  as  well  as  when  you  lived  at  Tyre,  that  I  did  not 
*'  comprehend  many  of  the  fubjedts  treated  of  by  Plorinus ; 
"  but  that  I  was  extremely  fond  of  his  manner  of  writing, 
"  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  order  and  difpoii- 
Porph.  in  ci  tjon  of  njs  queftions,  which  is  altogether  phiJofophical." 
n'  This  jingle  pqffage,  fays  Bayle,  Jhews  the  exalted  genius ^  the  ex- 
quifae  difcei  nment,  and  judicious  penetration  of  Longinus.  It 
cam  t  be  denied^  that  mcjl  fvbjcfts  which  this  philcfopher  exa- 
mines arc  ificomprebenjible  ;  ncvcrthelcfs^  we  di fewer  in  his  works 
a  very  elevated,  fruitful^  and  capacious  ger.wsy  and  a  clofeway  of 
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reafoning.  Had  Longinus  been  an  injudicious  critic^  had  be  not 
pojfeffed  an  exalted  and  beautiful  genius-^  be  would  not  have  been 
Jo  Jenfible  of  Platinums  obfcurity  :  for  no  per  Jons  complain  lefs  of 
the  obfcurity  of  a  book^  than  thofe  whofe  thoughts  are  confufed^  and 
underftanding  is  /hallow. 

Marfilius  Ficinus,  at  the  rcqueft  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis, 
made  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  with  a  fum- 
mary  and  analyfis  of  each  book ;  which  was  printed  at  Bafil, 
firft  by  itfelf,  in  1559,  and  afterwards  with  the  Greek,  in 
1580,  folio. 

PLUTARCH,  a  great  philofopher  and   hiftorian  of  anti- 
quity, who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Ha- 
drian, was  born  at   Chseronea,    a  fmall  city  of  Bceotia   in 
Greece,  which  had  alfo  been  the  birth-place    of  Pindar.     If  ^lt*PJa" 
thefe  two  illuftrious  perfonages  are  not  fufficient   to  wipe  out  Rualdum. 
the  reproach  of  Boeotum  in  aere  nafci,  as  if  Bceotia,  by  reafon  Fabric!! 
of  the  thicknefs  and  fogginefs  of  its   air,  was  capable  of  pro-  Bibhoth. 
ducing  none  but  dull  and  heavy  wits;  we  are    able  to  add  a  ui. 
third ;  which  was,  the  celebrated  Epaminondas.     Plutarch's 
family   was  ancient  in  Chaeronea  :  his  grandfather  Lamprias 
was  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning,  and   a  philofopher ;  and 
is  often  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  alfo  his 
father.     Plutarch  was  initiated    early  in   ftudy,  to  which  he 
was    naturally   inclined;  and   was  placed    under  the  care  of 
Ammonius,  an  Egyptian,  who,  having  taught  philofophy  with 
great  reputation  at  Alexandria,  from  thence  travelled  into  Greece, 
and  fettled  at  Athens.     Under  this  mafter,  he  made  great  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  ;  and  like  a  thorough  philofopher,  more 
apt  to  regard  things  than  words,  he  purfued  this  knowledge  to 
the  neglect   of  languages.     The   Roman   language,   at  that 
time,  was  not  only  the  language  of  Rome,  but  of  Greece  alfo; 
and    much    more    ufed    there   than    the  French   is    now    in 
England.     Yet  he  was  fo  far  from  regarding  it  then,  that,  as 
we  learn  from  htmfelf,  he  became  not  converfant  in  it,  till  the 
declenfion  of  his  life;  and,  though  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
fided  in  Rome  near  forty  years,  at  different  times,  yet  he  never 
feems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  (kill    in  it   at   all.     But 
this  was  not  the  worft  :  his  negledt   of  the  Roman  language 
might    have    been  borne  with  ;  but  he  did  not  cultivate  his 
mother  tongue   with   any    great   exaclnefs :    and  hence  that 
harfhnefs,  inequality,  and  obfcurity   in  his  flile,  which  has  fo 
frequently  and  fo  jultly  been  complained  of. 

After    he  was  principled  and  grounded  by  Ammonius,  he 
confidered  with  himfdf,  that  a  larger  communication  with  the 
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wife  and  learned  was  yet  neceiTary  for  his  accomplishment; 
and  therefore,  having  a  foul  infatiable  of  knowledge,  he  re- 
folved  to  travel.  £gypt  was  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had 
been,  famous  for  learning;  and  probably  the  niyilenoufnefs 
of  their  docStrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had  tempted  Pytha- 
goras and  others,  to  go  and  conv  rfe  with  the  priefthood  of 
that  country.  This  appears  to  have  been  particularly  his  bu- 
iinefs,  by  his  treanfe  "  Of  ills  and  Ofnis:"  in  which  he 
fhews  himfelf  verfed  in  the  ancient  theology  and  philofophy 
of  the  wife  men.  From  Egypt  he  returned  into  Greece  ;  and 
vifiting  in  his  way  all  the  academies  and  fchools  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  gathered  from  them  many  of  thofe  obfervauons, 
with  which  he  has  abundantly  enriched  pofterity.  He  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  fecft,  but  culled 
from  each  of  them  whatever  he  thought  excellent  and  worthy 
to  be  regarded.  He  could  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of  the 
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Stoics,  but  yet  was  more  averfe  from  the  impiety  of  the  Epi- 
cureans:  in  many  things  he  followed  Ariftotie,  but  his  fa- 
vourites were  Socrates  and  Plato,  whofe  memory  he  reve- 
renced fo  highly,  that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birth-days 
with  much  folemnity.  E  elides  this,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
extreme  diligence  to  collecSh  riot  only  all  books  that- were  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  but  alfo  all  the  fayings  and  obfervations 
of  wife  men,  which  he  had  heard  in  converfation,  or  had  re- 
ceived from  others  by  tradition  ;  and  like  wife  to  confult  the 
records  and  public  inftruments  preferved  in  cities,  which  he 
had  vinted  in  his  travels.  He  took  a  particular  journey  to 
Sparta,  to  fearch  the  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, the  hiftory  of  their  legiflaiors,  their  kings,  and  their, 
e'phori ;  and  digefted  all  their  memorable  deeds  and  fayings 
with  fo  much  care,  that  h'e  has  not  omitted  even  thole  of 
their  women.  He  took  the  fame  methods  with  regard  to  many 
other  commonwealths  ,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  us  in 
his  works  fuch  a  rich  cabinet  of  obfervations  upon  men  and 
manners,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  feme,  Montaigne  and  Bayie 
in  particular,  have  rendered  him  the  rnoft  valuable  author  of 
antiquity. 

'.[  he  circumft'ances  of  Plutarch's  life  are  not  known,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  related,  with  any  exaclnefs.  He  was 
married,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Timpxena,  as  Rualdus 
conjectures  with  probability.  Fie  had  feveral  children,  and 
among  them  two  Tons ;  one  called  Plutarch  after  himfeif,  the 
other  Lamprias,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather.  Lamprias 
was  he,  of  all  his  children,  who  feems  to  have  inherited  his 
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father's  philofophy  ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  table  or  catalogue 
of  Plutarch's  writings,  and  perhaps  alib  his  apophthegms.  He  . 
had  a  nephew,  Sextus  Chasroneus,  who  taught  the  Jearned 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  much 
honoured  by  him.  Some  think,  that  the  Critic  Longinus  was 
of  his  family  ;  and  Apuleius,  in  the  firfl  book,  of  his  Meta* 
morphofes,  affirms  himfelf  to  be  defcended  from  him. 

On  what  occahon,  and  at  whtt  time  of  his  life,  he  went 
to  Rome,  how  long  he  lived  there,  and  when  he  finally 
returned  to  his  own  country,  are  all  uncertain.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  fame  of  him  went  thither  before  him,  not 
only  becaufe  he  had  published  feveral  of  his  works,  but  be- 
caufe  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  as  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, he  had -a  great  refort  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  hear 
him  :  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  fo  taken  up  in  giv- 
ing lectures  of  philofophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  make  himielf  rn after  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  is  one  of  the  hrft  things  that  would  naturally  have  en- 
gaged his  attention.  It  appears  ih?.t  he  was  divers  times  at 
Rome  5  and  perhaps  one  motive  to  his  inhabiting  there,  was, 
the  intimacy  he  had  contracted  in  fome  of  thefe  journeys  with 
Soffius  benecio,  a  great  and  worthy  man,  who  had  been  four 
times  conful,  and  to  whom  Plutarch  has  dedicated  many  of 
his  Lives.  But  the  great  inducement  which  carried  him  firft 
to  Rome,  was,  undoubtedly  that  which  had  carried  him  into 
fo  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  namely,  to  makeobferva- 
tions  upon  men  and  manners,  and  to  collect  materials  for 
writing  the  lives  of  the  Roman  worthies,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  had  already  written  thofe  of  the  Grecian  :  an.d  accord- 
ingly he  not  only  converfed  with  all  the  living,  but  fearched 
the  records  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  all  the  libraries,  Not  but, 
as  we  learn  from  S^idas,  he  was  intrufted  alfo  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  pub.ic  affairs  in  the  empire,  during  his  reiidence 
in  the  metropolis :  "  Plutarch,"  fays  he,  "  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  who  bellowed  on  him  the  confular  ornaments, 
and  alk>  caufed  an  edict  to  be  pafied,  that  the  rnagiftratcs  or 
officers  of  lllyria  fnouici  do  nothing  in  that  province  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  approbation/' 
When,  and  how,  he  was  made  known  to  Trajan,  is  likewife 
uncertain  :  but  it  is  generally  fuppoied,  that  Trajan,  a  private 
man  when  Plutarch  nrft  came  to  Rome,  was,  among  other 
nobility,  one  of  his  auditors.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  this 
wife  emperor  made  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils ;  at  lealt,  much 
of  the  happinefs  of  his  reign  has  been  imputed  to  Plutarch. 
We  are  equally  at  a  lofs,  concerning  the  time  of  his  abode 
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in  the  imperial  city;  which  however,  at  different  times,  is 
not  imagined  to  fall  much  (hort  of  forty  years.  The  defire  of 
vifiting  his  native  country,  fo  natural  to  all  men,  and  efpeci- 
ally  when  growing  old,  prevailed  with  him  at  length  to  leave 
Italy  ;  and  at  his  return,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  archon  or 
chief  magiftrate  of  Chaeronea,  and  not  long  after  admitted  in- 
to the  number  of  the  Delphic  Apollo's  priefts.  We  have  no 
particular  account  of  his  death,  either  as  to  the  manner  of  it, 
or  the  year;  only  it  is  evident  that  he  lived,  and  continued 
his  ftudies,  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

His  works  have  been  divided,  and  they  admit  of  a  pretty  equal 
divifion,  into  Lives  and  Morals:  the  former  of  which,  in  his 
own  eftimation,  were  to  be  preferred  as  more  noble  than  the  lat- 
ter. His  ilile,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  has  been  excepted  to 
with  fome  reafon  :  he  has  alfo  been  criticifed  for  fome  miftakes 
in  Roman  antiquities,  and  for  a  little  partiality  to  the  Greeks. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  juftly  praifed  for  the  copiouf- 
jiefs  of  his  fine  fenfe  and  learning,  for  his  integrity,  and  for  a 
certain  air  of  goodnefs,  which  appears  in  all  he  wrote.  His 
bufmefs  was  not  to  pleafe  the  ear,  but  to  inftru6l  and  charm 
the  mind;  and  none  ever  went  beyond  him  in  this.  Treafures 
of  learning,  wifdom,  and  hiftory,  may  be  found  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  no  man  can  read  them  without  infinite  advantage 
to  himfelf.  Some  have  affirmed  his  works  to  be  a  kind  of  li- 
brary, and  collection  of  all  that  was  wifely  faid  and  done 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and  if  fo,  the  faying 
of  Theodorus  Gaza  is  certainly  to  be  applauded.  This  learned 
man,  and  great  preceptor  of  the  Greek  tongue,  at  the  revival  of 
literature,  having  this  extravagant  queflion  put  to  him  by  a 
friend,  namely,  "  If  learning  muft  fufFer  a  general  fhipwreck, 
41  and  he  have  only  his  choice  of  one  author  to  be  preierved, 
"  who  that  author  fhould  be?':  anfwered,  l<  Plutarch." 
This  would  then  be  certainly  right;  becaufe,  in  having  him, 
he  would  have  what  was  good  and  excellent  in  them  all. 

The  elogiums  given  to  Plutarch,  by  great  and  learned  men, 
are  innumerable;  it  would  be  endlefs  to  cite  them.  The 
epigram  of  Agathias  deferves  to  be  remembered.  This  author 
flouriihed  about  the  year  500,  and  the  verfes  are  extant  in  the 
Anthologia :  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  written  on  a  ftatue, 
erected  by  the  Romans  to  his  memory.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Dryden's  tranflation  of  them ; 

<c  Chseronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathlefs  praife 
4f  Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  ftatue  raife  : 

"  Becaufe 
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ce  Becaufe  both  Greece  and  Ihe  thy  fame  have  fharM, 
*c  Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
"  But  thou  thyfelf  couldft  never  write  thy  own  ; 
"  Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none." 

There  is  no  very  good  edition  of  Plutarch  ;  which  furely  is 
a  little  hard.  That  of  Carolus  Rualdus  at  Paris,  1624,  with 
the  verfion  and  notes  of  Xylander,  in.  two  volumes  folio,  is 
the  belt.  There  is  an  handfome  and  elegant  edition  of  his 
Lives,  which  was  printed  at  London,  1724,  in  five  volumes 
4to:  but  how  far  it  is  correct,  and  whether  or  no  the  editor 
has  done  any  thing  as  a  critic,  we  cannot  fay.  It  is  pity,  that 
fome  detached  pieces  of  this  valuable  writer  have  no;  been 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  younger  ftudents,  or  of  thofe  who 
cannot  conveniently  purchafe  the  collection  of  his  works. 
Plutarch's  works  have  been  tranfiated  into  French  by  Amiot, 
and  into  Englijfh  by  feveral  hands.  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  a  life 
of  Plutarch,  which  is  prefixed  before  the  Englifh  translation 
of  his  Lives  :  of  which  we  have  made  fome  ufe  in  the  courfe 
of  this  memoir. 

POCOCKE  (Dr.  Edward)  a  moft  learned  Englifhman,  and 
famous  particularly  for  his  great  Ikill  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
was  born  the  8th  of  November,  1604,  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 
He  was  fent  early  to  the  free  fchool  of  Thame  in  that  county  5  L;fe  of 
and,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  a  commoner  of  Magda-  cocke  p« 
len-Hall,  in  Oxford,   from  whence,  about  two  years  after,  he  fixed, tQ. 
removed  to  Corpus  Chrifti  College.     Befides  the  ufual  acade- 
micaicourfes,  which  he  purfued  with  much  diligence,  he  read  a 
very  carefully  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  writers :  but  apply-  a74°>  ^ 
ing  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  Eaftern  languages,  that  branch  Dwells 
of  learning  proved  fo  agreeable  to  his  taile,   that  it  became  the  D.  D.  * 
chief  object  of  his  ftudies  during  the  reft  of  his  life.     He  took  Wo0(3's 
his   bachelor  of  arts    degree  in    November,    1622,    and  his  on    "g 
mailer's  in  March,  1626  ;  and  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  publifhing 
a  Syriac  verfion  of   the  Apocalypfe  at  Leyden   the  following 
year,  our  author,    after  his  example,  began   to  prepare  thofe 
four  epiftles,  which   were  (li!l   wanting  to  a  complete  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament  in  that  language.     Thefe  epiftles  were 
the  fecond  of  Peter,  fecond    and  third  of  John,  and   that  of 
Jude.     All  the  other  books,   except  thefe  five,  had  been  well 
printed  by  Albertus  Widmanftadius,  at  Vienna,  in  1555  ;  who 
was  fent  into  the  Weft,  for  that  purpofe,  by  Ignatius,  the  Ja- 
cobite patriarch  of  Antioch,    in   the  i6th  century.     Havinn- 
met  with  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian  library,   proper  to  his 
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purpofe,  he  engaged  in  this  work,  and  finifhed  it ;  but  laid  it 
by,  not  having  the  courage  to  publifh  it,  till  the  fame  of  it, 
in  1629,  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned 
Gerard  John  VolFius ;  who,  being  then  at  Oxford,  obtained 
his  confent  to  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where  it  was  printed  that 
year,  in  4to,  under  the  immediate  care  and  infpe&ion  of  Lu- 
covicus  de  Dieu. 

The  fame  year,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  having  entered  into 
beacon's  orders  fome  time  before  ;  and  being  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Englifh  fadory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  intereft  of  Mr, 
JSelden,  as  appears  very  probable,  he  arrived  at  that  place,  af- 
ter a  long  voyage,  on  the  i7th  of  Odober,  1630.  His  fitua- 
tion  in  the  Eaft  furniflied  an  opportunity  of  acccm.pl idling  his 
fkill  in  the  Arabic  tongue:  and  he  likewife  endeavoured  to 
get  a  farther  infight,  if  poffible,  into  the  Hebrew,  but  foon 
found  it  fruitlefs,  the  Jews  there  being  very  illiterate.  He  alfo 
improved  himfelfin  the  Ethiopic  and  Syriac ;  of  which  laft  he 
made  a  grammar,  with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  ufe.  October 
30,  1631,  he  received  a  commiffion  from  Dr,  Laud,  then 
bifhop  of  London,  to  buy  for  him  fuch  ancient  Greek  coins, 
and  fuch  manufcripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, as  he  fhould  judge  moft  proper  for  an  univeriity  li- 
brary ;  which  commiffion  Mr.  Pococke  executed  to  the  beft 
of  his  power.  In  i  634,  the  plague  raged  furioufiy  at  Aleppo, 
and  nearly  of  the  merchants  fled  two  days  journey  from  the 
city,  and  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  mountains :  Mr.  Pococke  did 
notftir,  yet  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Englim  catched  the 
infeclion.  In  1636,  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Laud, 
now  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  informing  him  of  his  defign 
to  found  an  Arabic  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to 
the  unrverfity  for  his  firft  profeflbr  :  upon  which  agreeable 
news,  he  prefently  fettled  his  affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the 
firft  opportunity  of  returning  home.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford 
this  year,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree  in  July,  and 
entered  on  the  profeflbrfhip  in  Aug.uil :  however,  the  next 
year,  when  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves  concerted  his  voy- 
age to  Egypt,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the  archbifhop, 
that  Mr.  Pococke  fhould  attend  him  to  Conilantinople,  in  or- 
der to  perfect  bimfelf  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  to  purchafe 
more  manufcripts.  During  his  abode  here,  he  became,  for 
fome  time,  chaplain  to  Sir  Peter  Wych,  then  the  Englifh 
embaiTador  to  the  Porte. 

In  1639,  he  received  feveral  letters  from  his  friends,  and 
particularly  from  the  archbifhop,  prefling  him  to  return  home: 
and  accordingly,  embarking  in  Auguft  1640,  he  landed  in 
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Italy,  and  paiTed  from  thence  to  Paris.  Here  he  met  the 
famous  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  then  ambaflador  at  the  court 
of  France  from  Sweden ;  and  acquainted  him  with  a  defign 
he  had  to  translate  his  treatife  de  veritate  Chriftianas  Religionis 
into  Arabic,  in  order  to  promote  the  converfion  of  fome  of  the 
Mahometans.  Grotius  was  pleafed  with,  and  encouraged, 
the  propofal ;  while  Pococke  did  not  fcruple  to  obferve  to  that 
great  author  fome  things  towards  the  end  of  his  book,  which 
he  could  not  approve:  as,  his  advancing  opinions,  which, 
though  commonly  charged  by  Chriftians  upon  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  yet  had  no  foundation  in  any  of  their  authentic 
writings,  and  were  fuch  as  they  themfelves  were  ready  todif- 
claim.  Grotius  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed,  that  he 
heartily  thanked  him  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken,  and  gave 
him  full  leave,  in  the  verfion  he  intended,  to  expunge  and 
alter  whatever  he  fhould  think  fit.  This  work  was  publifhed 
in  1660,  at  the  fole  expence  of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  :  Grotius's 
introduction  was  left  out,  and  a  new  preface  added  by  Po- 
cocke, {hewing  the  defign  of  the  work,  and  giving  fome  ac- 
count of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  would  be  of  ufe.  But  the 
principal  alterations  are  in  the  fixth  book  againil:  Mahometa- 
nifm,  where  fome  things  are  amended,  and  others  left  cut; 
particularly,  the  pretended  miracle  of  the  dove  flying  to  the 
ear  of  Mahomet ;  as  having  no  foundation  either  in  the  writ- 
ings or  opinions  of  his  folio wers  :  about  which,  when  he  dif-p 
courfed  with  Grotius,  that  learned  man  freely  acknowledged,  notes  in 
.that  he  took  the  ftory  only  from  our  own  writers,  efpeciaily!?ccirn- 
from  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manillas. 

y^v  '—J  .  DUU).     ! 

On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Pococke  had  the  misfortune  i86« 
to  find  the  Archbifhop  in  the  tower,  and  the  nation  in  fuch 
confufion,  that  all  his  de'  "n  Arabic,  and  ail  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  of  him,  as  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  for  ori- 
ental learning,  appeared  now  to  be  at  an  end.  1111643,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  college,  of  which  he  had  been  made  fel- 
low in  1628,  to  the  redtory  of  Childrcy  in  Berkfhire:  and 
the  military  ftate  of  Oxford  rendering  the  duties  of  his  profef- 
forfhip  irnpraclicab'e,  ho>  retired  to  his  living,  and  difcharged 
the  duties  of  a  worthy  parifh- pried,  ue  did  not  efcape  the 
common  fate  of  the  royalifts  in  thofe  times :  the  profits  of  his 
profefibrfhip,  after  the  death  of  Laud  in  1644.,  being  feized 
by  the  fequeilrators,  as  part  of  the  prelate's  e;;ate.  Howe- 
ver, as  his  very  extraordinary  merit  and  amiable  qualities 
procured  him  friends  on  all  fides,  fo,  in  1647,  he  w;is  refto- 
red  to  the  falary  of  his  Ie6ture  by  the  inrereit  of  iVIr.  Selden ; 
and,  to  preferve  him  from  the  outrages  of  the  (cluierv,  he 
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obtained  a  protection  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  Genera! 
Fairfax,  by  the  application  of  Dr.  George  Ent.  In  16483  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Hammond,  he 
was  nominated  Hebrew  profeflfor  at  Oxford,  with  the  canon- 
ry  of  Chrift-church  annexed  thereto,  by  the  King,  then  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  and  was  foon  after  voted  into  the 
fame  lecture  by  the  committee  of  parliament ;  but  ejected 
from  his  canonry  the  year  after,  for  not  fubfcribing  "  the  en- 
gagement." 

In  the  rnidft  of  thefe  perfecutions,  he  not  only  continued 
to  read  his  lectures  with  the  fame  diligence  as  before,  but  alfo 
publifhed  this  year  his  Specimen  hiftorise  Arabum.  It  is  a 
fhort  difcourfe  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes 
by  him;  to  which  is  added  an  Elenchus  fcriptorum  Arabico- 
rum.  The  difcourfe  itfelf  is  taken  out  of  the  general  hiftory 
of  Gregory  Abul  Feraijus ;  and  Mr.  Pococke's  notes  are  a 
collection  of  a  great  variety  of  things  relating  to  thefe  matters, 
out  of  more  than  an  hundred  Arabic  manuscripts.  Mr.  Sel- 
den  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this  work  ;  and  Dr.  Prideaux, 
in  his  life  of  Mahomet,  has  made  very  honourable  mention  of 
it.  Simon  Ockley,  Arabic  profeflbr  at  Cambridge,  writes 
thus  of  it:  Specimen  hiftorias  Arabum,  opus  vere  aureum 
Cl.  Pocuckii  ftudio  elaboratum.  Dignus  eft  hie  liber,  qui 
faepius  legatur ;  eft  enim  quafi  clavis  ad  quofcunque  authores 
.  Arabicos  intelligendos  perquam  necefTaria.  Adrian  Reland 
p.  147.  has  alfo  thefe  words  relating  to  it:  in  fpecimine  hiftoriae  Ara- 
Cant.  1706.  Dum?  quo  nemo  carere  poteft,  cui  liters  Arabicae  in  deliciis 

iamo.  f 
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Mahom-          In  1650,  a  vote  was  pafled  to  deprive  him  of  his  lectures, 
xned.  p.  86,  ancj  to  turn  njm  out  of  trie  univerfity  ;  but  he  was  faved  from 

the  effect  of  it  by  the  intcrceffion  of  a  great  part  of  that  body, 
almoft  all  of  whom  had  been  placed  there  by  the  parliament. 
In  1652,  he  was  one  of  thofe  concerned  in  preparing  the  in- 
tended edition  of  the  Polyglot  bible.  In  1654,  the  famous 
Golius,  Arabic  profeflbr  at  Leyden,  publifhing  his  Arabic 
lexicon,  fent  our  author  a  copy  of  it,  with  this  infcription  : 
Virtuteatque  doctrina  eximio  ac  praeclara  viro  domino  Edw. 
Pococke,  literaturas  orientalis  peritia  nulli  fecundo.  The 
Berklhire  committee  of  the  commiflioners  for  ejecting  fcanda- 
lous  minifters  entered  a  profecution  againft  him  for  ignorance 
and  infufficiency,  with  a  defign  to  eject  him  from  his  living 
of  Childrey  :  but  he  was  fheltered  from  the  fury  of  that  ftorm 
by  the  learned  Independent  Dr.  John  Owen.  Dr.  Owen, 
being  a  commilnoner  himfelf  under  the  fame  act,  proceeded 
with  fome  warmth  to  make  them  fenfible  of  the  infinite  con- 
tempt 
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tempt  and  reproach  which  would  fall  upon  them,  when  it 
fliould  be  faid,  that  they  had  turned  out  a  man  for  infufficieii- 
cy,  whom  all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all 
Europe,  fo  juflly  admired  for  his  vaft  knowledge  and  extra- 
ordinary accomplifhments :  and  by  entering  his  proteft  a- 
gainft  foftrange  a  proceeding,  put  a  flop  to  the  affair. 

Jn  1655,  he  publifhed  his  PortaMofis  j  a  work  containing 
fix  prefatory  difcourfes  of  Maimonides,  which  relate  in  a  very- 
clear  method  the  hiftory  and  nature  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Jewifh  faith  and  difcipline.     The  original  was  written  in  A- 
rabic,  but,  as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews,  exprefTed  in  He- 
brew characters.     Our  author  added  a  Latin  tranflation,  and 
a  very  large  appendix  of  mifcellaneous  notes.     It  was  printed 
at  Oxford,  and  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  Hebrew  prefs  there, 
In  1658,  he  publifhed  "  the  annals  of  Eutychius,"  in  purfu- 
ance  of  a  promife  he  had  made  fome  years  before  to  Mr.  Sel- 
den.     In  1659,  wnen  the  fecluded  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  reftored  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  he  was, 
by  the   intereft  of  Dr.  Wallis,    who  had  always    been   his 
friend,  reftored  to  his  canonry  of  Chrift-church  ;  in  which 
he  was  firmly  fixed  the  year  after,  at  the  return  of  the  king, 
Being  now  reinftated  at  Oxford,  he  took  his  doctor  of  divini- 
ty's degree,  and  continued  afterwards  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  both  his  leclures,  and  to  give  the  world,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  new  proofs  of  his  unrivalled  (kill  in  oriental  learning. 
He  was  confulted  as  a  mafter  by  all  the  moft  learned  men  in 
Europe :  by  Hornius,  Alting,    Hottinger,   Golius,    from  a- 
broad ;    and  by  Cudworth,    Boyle,    Hammond,   Caftel,    at 
home.     In  1663,  our  author  publifhed  at  Oxford,  Gregorii 
Abul  Farajii  hiftoria  Dynaftiarurn,    410.      This  is   a  com- 
pendium of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  world,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  his  own  time,  i.  e.  about  the  end  of  the  131!!  century; 
and  is  divided  into  ten  dynafties, 

Some  time  after,  Dr.  John  Fell,  dean  of  Chriil-church, 
having  concerted  a  fcheme  for  a  commentary  upon  the  old 
teftament,  to  be  written  by  fome  learned  hands  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  engaged  our  author  to  take  a  {hare.  This  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  his  commentaries  upon  Micah  and  Malachi,  pu- 
blifhed in  1677  ;  after  which  he  finished  thole  upon  Ho- 
fea  and  Joel,  which  were  publifhed  in  1691.  His  com- 
mentary upon  Hofea  is  pretty  large;  occafioned  by  the 
then  late  repeated  attempts  of  Ifaac  Vofiius  to  depre- 
ciate the  Hebrew  text,  which  our  author  defends  with 
great  learning,  Thefe  commentaries,  with  the  Porta  Mo- 
lis,  were  re-publi(hed  in  1740,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
by  Leonard  Twells,  D.  D.  who  prefixed  a  life  of  the 

author, 
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author,  from  which  this  account  is  taken.  Dr.  Pococke 
died  the  loth  of  September  1691,  in  the  8;th  year  of  his 
age ;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift- church, 
where  a  monument  with  an  infcription  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  feature,  and 
flender;  his  hair  and  eyes  black  5  his  completion  frelh;  his 
look  lively  and  chearful  ;  and  his  conftitution  found  and  heal- 
thy. In  his  converfation  he  was  free,  open,  and  affable  ;  re- 
taining even  to  the  laft  the  brifknefs  and  facetioufnefs  of 
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youth.  His  temper  was  modeft,  humble,  fmcere :  and  his 
charity  brought  fuch  numbers  of  neceffitous  objecis  to  him, 
that  Dean  Fell  ufed  to  tell  him  complainingly,  that  he  drew 
all  the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  college.  As  to  his  intelledtu- 
al  accomplifhments,  befides  other  learning,  he  was  profound- 
ly (killed  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  tongues;  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Perfic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopia,  Cop- 
tic, and  Turkifh ;  and  not  a  ftranger  to  the  Italian  and  Spa- 
nifh.  In  Greek  and  Latin  he  was,  fay  his  friends,  critical- 
ly converfant :  his  ftile  in  Englifh  clear  and  expreflive,  but 
not  polimed;  his  Latin  ftyle  not  only  proper  and  perfpicuous, 
but  with  fome  degree  of  elegance.  The  great  objtcl:  of  his 
ambition  and  labours,  throughout  a  long  life,  was  the  pro- 
motion of  oriental  literature:  but,  unluckily  for  him,  that 
kind  of  learning,  which  had  been  in  the  higheft  efteem  for  fe- 
veral  years  before  the  refto-ration,  fell  into  a  general  neglect 
for  many  years  after.  At  Cambridge  alfo,  where  Dr.  Cartel 
was  fettled  in  the  Arabic  profefTorfhip  in  1666,  though  he 
was  heard  very  well  at  fir  ft,  yet  his  lectures  in  a  little  time 
grew  to  be  fo  much  neglected,  that  once,  when  he  was  to 
read  the  next  day,  being  then  in  a  pleafant  mood,  he  affixed  a 
paper  upon  the  door  of  the  public  fchool,  with  thcfe  words: 
Prseleclor  lingucs  Arabics  eras  ibit  in  defertum. 

Dr.  Pococke  had  married  a  gentlewoman,  in  1646,  while 
he  was  refident  upon  his  living  in  Beikmire;  by  whom  he 
had  nine  children.  We  have  only  an  account  of  his  eldeft 
ion  Edward  Pococke,  who,  under  the  doctor's  direction,  pu- 
bliihed  in  1671,  4to.  with  a  Latin  tranHation,  an  Arabic 
piece,  intitled,  Philofophus  Autodidacius :  five,  Epiftola 
Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.  In  qua  often- 
ditur,  quomodo  ex  inferiorum  contemplatione  ad  iuperiorum 
notitiam,  ratio  humana  afcendere  poffit.  In  1711,  Simon 
Ockley  publifhed  an  EngliLh  tranflation  of  this  piece,  under 
the  title  of,  "  The  improvement  of  human  reafon,  exhibited 
**  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  <3cc."  8vo;  and  dedica- 
ted it  to  Mr.  Pococke,  then  reclor  or  Minal  in  Wikfljire.  Mr. 
Pocccke  had  alfo  prepared  an  Arabic  hiftory,  with  a  Latin 

verfion  ^ 
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verfion,  and  put  it  to  the  prefs  at  Oxford ;  but  not  being 
worked  off  when  his  father  died,  he  withdrew  it,  upon  a  dif- 
guft  at  not  fucceeding  his  father  in  the  Hebrew  profefTorfhip. 
The  copy,  as  much  of  it  as  was  then  printed,  and  the  manu- 
feript  hiftory,  were,  in  1740,  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Pococke's 
ion,  then  re&or  of  Minal. 

POGGIUS  BRACCIOLINUS,  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  who  flourished  at  the  time  when  learning  was  revi- 
ving in  Europe,  and  himfelf  contributed  not  a  little  to  it,  was 
defcended  from  a  family  of  good  rank,  and  born  in  1 380  at 
Terranuova,  a  fmall  town  near  Arezzo,  in  the  territories  of 
Florence.  He  was  fent  to  Florence  in  1398,  and  there  learn-  mem<  &Cp 
ed  Latin  under  John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  of  the  celebra-  torn.  ix. 
ted  Emanuel  Chryfoloras.     It  appears  from  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  applied  himfelf  alfo  afterwards  to  Hebrew ;  which 
confutes  the  opinion  of  Huetius  and  other  learned  men,  who 
have   faid    that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  cultivated  in 
Italy,  till  after  the  I4th  and  I5th  centuries.     His  education 
being  finifhed,  he  went  to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Bo- 
niface IX.  and  was   taken    into  the  fervice  of  the  cardinal 
de  Bari,  who  was  Ludolf  Marramoro,  a  Neapolitan.    After- 
wards he  had  the  place  of  writer  of  the  apoftolic  letters,  which 
he  held  ten  years ;  and  then  was  made  fecretary  to  the  pope, 
in  which  office  he  continued  forty  years. 

In  14.14,  while  the  council  of  Conftance  was  fitting,  fome 
cardinals  and  nobles  of  Rome  fent  him  to  this  place,  in  fearch 
of  antient  authors  :  and  he  executed  his  comrniflion  fo  well, 
that  here  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  he  found  a  considerable 
number.  Quintilian  was  among  them,  and  was  difcovered  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tower  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gal,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Conftance.  Silius  Italicus  was 
found  at  the  fame  time  and  place.  Poggius  afterwards  travel- 
led to  England,  and  flayed  fome  time  in  London:  he  vifited 
the  monasteries  here,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  in  Germany.,  Some  fay, 
that  pope  Martin  V.  fent  him  alfo  to  Hungary  ;  but  the  cir- 
eumftances  of  this  journey  are  no  where  related.  They  add, 
that  he  was  afterwards  a  Ions;  time  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara: 

O  O 

and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  he  was  tofled  about  fome 
years  from  place  to  place  by  the  troubles  of  the  times ;  for  he 
himfelf  does  as  much  as  tell  us  fo,  in  his  dialogue  de  infelici- 
tate  principum. 

Hq  determined  at  length  to  fettle  and  to  marry.  He  had 
already  three  fons  by  a  miftrefs,  though  he  was  an  ecclefia- 

VQL.  IX,  C  c  flic; 
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flic;  and  he  excufes  himfelf  pleafamly  upon  this  head,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  St.  Angelo  :  <s  You 
*6  fay  that  I  have  fons,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  cleric;  and 
66  without  a  wife,  which  does  not  become  a  laic.  I  may  an- 
"  fwer,  that  I  have  fons,  which  is  fitting  for  laics;  and 
<c  without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  has 
been  the  cuftom  of  clerics  :  but  I  will  not  defend  my  fail- 
ings  by  any  excufe."  Take  the  original,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  Latin:  "  Afieris  me  habere  filios,  quod  clerico  non  li- 
*'  cet  ;  line  uxore,  quod  laicum  non  decet.  PofTum  refpon- 
«*  dere,  habere  filios  me,  quod  laicis  expedit  ;  &fine  uxore, 
"  qui  eft  nos  ciericorum  ab  orbis  exordio  obfervatus  :  fed  no- 
"  lo  errata  mea  ulla  excufatione  tueri."  Fie  married  a  Flo- 
rentine lady  in  1435,  when  he  was  fifty  four  years  of  age; 
who  was  young,  beautiful,  and  of  an  illuflrious  and  ancient 
family,  but  not  a  large  fortune.  He  took  her  to  Rome,  and 
had  fevcral  children  by  her. 

He  continued  ftill  in  his  office  of  apoftolic  fecretary,  which 
he  held  under  feven  popes,  innocent  VII.  Gregory  XII.  A- 
]exanderV.  John  XXIII.  Martin  V.  Eugenius  IV.  Nicho- 
las V.  including  the  fpace  of  forty  years.  Notwithftanding 
this,  he  was  not  rich  ;  and  we  find  him  complaining  of  his 
circumftances,  efpecially  now  his  family  was  increafed,  in 
fome  of  his  letters.  In  1453,  tne  P^ace  offecretary  to  there- 
public  of  Florence  was  offered  htm;  and  he  accepted  it  with 
pleafure.  He  then  quitted  Rome,  though  not  without  fome 
reluctance,  on  account  of  the  friends  he  left  behind  him  ;  and 
went  to  Florence.  Though  he  was  full  72  years  of  age,  he 
applied  himfeif  to  ftudy  more  intenfely  than  ever;  and  in  that 
Jaft  period  of  his  life,  though  he  had  an  employment  which 
took  up  much  of  his  time,  compofed  the  moft  confiderable 
of  his  works.  His  love  of  retirement  induced  him  to  build  a 
country-houfe  near  Florence,  which  he  called  his  academy, 
and  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  He  always  fpent  the 
fummer  here,  and  indeed  never  was  as  he  would  be  when  he 
was  not  here.  It  is  faid,  that  he  fold  a.  copy  of  Livy,  fairly 
written  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  purchafe  this  eftate. 
.  g  ^ve  imagined  that  his  hiftory  of  Florence  was  written 
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WITA,       here. 

not.  F,  He  died  at  this  villa  in  1459,  aged  79  years;  and  left  a 

wife  and  fix  children.     Five  of  them  were  fons,  and  became 
all  diftinguiihed  by  their  abilities.     John  Francis,  the  young- 
eft,  was  much  efteerned  by  Leo  X.  who  made  him  his  fecre- 
Blount's      tary?     Some  have  given  the  name  of  John  Francis  to  Poggi- 
'  "  as  others  have  that  of  Charles;  but  his  real  name 

was 
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was  Poggio  di  Guccio  Bracciolini,    his  father's  name  being 
Guccio,  and  Bracciolini  that  of  his  family. 

Poggius  appears  by  his  works  to  have  had  a  great  paffion 
for  letters,  and  as  great  a  regard  for  thofe  that  cultivated 
them.  He  excelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  redorers  of  it.  His  purfuits  were  not  con- 
fined to  profane  antiquity  :  we  fee  by  his  quotations,  that  he 
was  verfed  in  eeclefiaftical  hiftory  and  the  fathers,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  writings  of  Chryfoftom  and  Auguftin.  He  did 
not  meddle  much  with  poetry,  for  he  feems  to  have  had  no  ta- 
lent that  way,  if  we  may  judge  by  an  epitaph  upon  his  ma- 
iter  Chryfoloras,  which  is  very  indifferent.  He  was  eloquent 
however,  and  his  ftile  is  generally  approved  :  Cicero  was  his 
model,  and  he  did  not  imitate  him  amifs.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  good  man  in  the  main,  and  to  have  acquitted  him- 
felf  well  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  citizen,  father,  hufband, 
and  friend.  He  had  a  particular  diflike  to  avarice,  and  wrote 
againft  it:  he  regarded  the  love  of  money,  as  a  low  paffion, 
and  unworthy  of  a  man  ;  and  he  was  often  repeating  this  fen- 
tence  of  Publius  Syrus,  defunt  inopise  multa,  avaritias  omnia  : 
"  a  poor  man  wants  many  things,  a  covetous  man  all 
"  things."  He  had  not  ambition  enough  to  pufli  himfelf  on. 
in  the  road  of  fortune,  although  he  was  in  it.  He  was  difm- 
terefted,  open,  communicative,  and,  what  cannot  be  faid  of 
every  learned  man,  fingularly  modeft.  Yet  thefe  good  quali- 
ties were  tarnifhed,  fuch  is  the  condition  of  humanity,  with 
fome  that  were  not  fo  good.  The  children  he  had  in  his 
fingle  date  fhew,  (hat  he  had  a  paffion  for  women :  and  the 
obicenities  he  publimed  in  a  work  called  Facetiae,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  firft  ana  or  collection  of  bons  mots,  fhew 
farther,  that  he  did  not  entertain  this  paffion  with  a  fpirit  fuf- 
ficiently  manly.  He  was  alfo  fubje6t  to  anger ;  and  this  an- 
ger vented  itfelf  in  the  fevered  farcafms  and  the  mod  biting 
ftiie,  as  appears  from  many  of  hi^  works.  Paul  Jovius  re-  In  Elog- 
lates,  that  he  once  received  fome  blows  from  Georgius  Tra- 
pezuntius,  on  account  of  ill  language  which  he  had  given  him  : 
and  he  wrote  a  terrible  invective  againft  Laurentius  Valla, 
who  had  criticifed  his  Latinity,  as  not  fufficiently  pure. 

Letters  however  were  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  feveral 
accounts.  He  was  the  firft,  who  brpught  to  light  feveral  au- 
thors of  antiquity:  of  whom  Quintilian  and  Silius  Italicus 
have  been  mentioned  already.  Add  to  thefe  Tertullian  ;  Af- 
conius's  commentary  upon  eight  orations  of  Cicero  •,  Lucre- 
tius ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  although  none  of  the  editors 
have  done  him  the  honour  to  mention  it  -9  Maniiius,  the  firft 
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edition  of  which  was  printed  from  Poggius's  manufcript  at 
.ibl.  Latin,  Bologna  in  1474,  though  not,  as  Fabricius  has  miftook,  by 
Poggius  himfelf,  who  died  fome  years  before;  L.  Septimius, 
the  fuppofed  author  of  the  verfion  of  the  fpurious  Phrygian 
Dares ;  the  three  firft  books  of  Valerius  Flaccus ;  Caper,  Eu- 
tychus,  and  Probus,  three  ancient  Grammarians ;  Cicero  de 
finibus,  and  de  legibu?,  and  his  orations  pro  Csecina,  de  le- 
ge  Agraria,  ad  populum  contra  legem  Agrariam,  in  Lucium 
Pifonem,  pro  Rabirio  Pifone,  pro  Rabirio,  pro  Rofcio  Co- 
maedo,  and  another  whofe  title  we  know  not,  for  he  himfelf 
pennons  eight  in  his  book  de  infelicitate  principum  ;  part  of 
'Columella;  and,  Frontinus  de  aquasduclibus.  This  was  do- 
ing great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters.  He  farther  pu- 
blifhed  a  number  of  works  of  his  own,  and  made  fome  Latin 
veriions  of  ancient  Greek  authors,  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  in  particular.,  His  own  works  have 
been  collecled,  and  often  printed.  They  confift  of  moral 
pieces,  orations,  letters,  and  an  hiftory  of  Florence  from 
1350  to  1455,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  them.  Ma- 
chiavel,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory  of  Florence,  gives 
a  general  good  character  of  Poggius's  hiftory  :  he  calls  Poggi- 
us an  excellent  hiftorian,  and  reprefents  him  as  accurate 
enough  in  his  accounts  of  the  Florentine  wars  and  foreign  ne- 
gociations :  but  blames  him  for  either  faying  nothing  at  all  of 
their  civil  difientions,  which  bethinks  the  moft  edifying  part 
of  hiftory,  or  relating  them  fo  briefly  and  abruptly,  as  to 
yield  neither  benefit  nor  amufement  to  a  reader.  This  partia- 
lity to  his  country,  for  fuch  it  has  been  called,  gave  occafioa 
to  this  epigram  of  Sannazarius  : 

Dum  patriam  laudat,  damnat  dum  Poggius  hoftem, 
Nee  malus  eft  civis,  nee  bonus  hiftoricus. 

The  following  paiTage  of  Erafmus  fuggefts  a  moft  unfavour- 
able notion  of  Poggius  :  Poggius,  rabula  adeo  indoclus,  ut, 
ctiamfi  vacaret  obfccenitate,  tamen  indig;nus  eflet  qui  legere- 
tur;  adeo  autem  obfccenus,  ut,  etiamfi  docliffimus  fuifTet,  ta- 
men eflet  a  bonis  viris  rejiciendus.     But  we  muft  drop  a  cau- 
tion, that   a  judgment  be  not  formed  either  of  Poggius  him- 
felf, or  even  of  what  Erafmus  thought  of  him,  from  this  de- 
tached pafTage  in  Blount's  cenfura  authorum.     This  invedlive 
of  Erafmus  againft  Poggius  was  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  Lau- 
rentius  Valla;  whofe  writings,  it  feems,  were  neglected  and 
unread,  while  thofe  of  Poggius  were  in  every  body's  hands. 
£raimiope-  Qbferve  what  immediately  follows  the   pafTage  juft  quoted  : 
fpift.  103.'  Hie,  inquam,  talis,    ut  homo  candidus  fcilicet  fine  invidia 
L.  B,  1706,  4  paflirn 
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paffim  habetur  in  manibus,  leclitatur  in  nullam  non  linguam 
transfufus :  Laurentius  neque  obfccenus,  et  centuplo  dodtior, 
laborat  invidia  mordacitatis,  atque,  ut  bos  cornupeta  vitatur, 
etiam  ab  his,  qui  fcripta  hominis  nunquam  legerunt.  We 
have  elfewhere  near  a  page  of  inventive  againft  Posgius ;  but ItjiJ- 
it  is  purely  in  favour  of  Valla,  whom  Erafmus  thought  great-  pl  '  2* 
ly  injured  by  Poggius,  in  that  abufive  piece  againft  him,  for 
having  juftly  criticifed  his  Latin.  Poggius,  it  is  certain,  had 
great  imperfections  and  blemifties,  as  well  in  his  life  as  in  his 
writings:  but  it  is  ascertain,  that  Erafmus  was  not  always 
juft  and  candid  in  his  cenfures,  and  more  efpecially  when  he 
was  irritated. 

POLE  (Reginald)  cardinal,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, was  defcended  from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger  fon  of 
Sir  Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague,  coufm-german   to  Henry 
VII.  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.    He  was  born  probably  Wood's  A- 
at  Stoverton-caftle  in  Staffbrdmire,  for  fo  Camden  relates,  in  then.  Oxon^ 
the  year  1500;  and,  at  feven  years  of  age,  fent  to  be  in-  y°^  ^~. 
ftrucled  in  grammar  by  the  Carthufians,  in  the  monaftery  at  naidi  Poll, 
Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surry.     At  twelve,  he  became  a  i69°>  8v° 
nobleman  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  ;  where  the  famous 
Linacre  and  William  Latimer,  two  great  matters  of  thofe 
times  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  were  his  chief  precep- 
tors.   He  took  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree  at  fifteen,  and  enter- 
ed into  deacon's  orders ;  and  in  1517,  the  year  that  Luther 
began  to  preach  againft  indulgencies,  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Salifbury,  to  which  the  deanry  of  Exeter,  and  other  pre- 
ferments, were  foon  after  added,  by  the  bounty  of  his  rela- 
tion Henry  VIII.  who  directed  his  breeding  to   the  church, 
with  adefign  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  it. 

Pole  being  now  nineteen,  and  having  laid  a  good  ground- 
work of  learning  at  Oxford,  it  was  determined  to  fend  him, 
by  way  of  'compleating  his  education,  to  Italy :  for  which  a 
fupport  fuitable  to  his  rank  was  provided  by  the  king,  who 
allowed  him  a  large  yearly  penfion,  befides  the  profits  of  his 
dignities.  On  his  arrival,  he  vifited  feveral  univerfities ;  and 
then  fixed  at  Padua,  where  he  entered  into  familiarity  with 
Leonicus,  a  great  philofopher  and  Grecian,  Longolius,  Bern- 
bus,  and  Lupfet,  a  learned  Euglifhman.  Thefe  were  his 
matters,  whom  he  conftantly  ufed  :  and  they  have  told  us, 
how  he  became  the  delight  of  that  part  of  the  world  for  his 
learning,  politencfs,  and  piety.  From  Padua  he  went  to 
Venice;  wliere  he  continued  for  fome  ;ime?  and  then  vifited 
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otKer  parts  of  Italy.  Having  fpent  five  years  abroad,  he  was 
recalled  home;  but  being  defirous. to  fee  the  jubilee,  which 
was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he  went  to  that  city  :  from 
whence,  paffing  by  Florence,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year  1525. 

Pie  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  court,  and  all  the 
nobility,  with  great  affe&ion  and  honour ;  and  much  careflf- 
ed,  not  only  for  his  learning,  but  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  na- 
ture, and  politenefs  of  his  manners.  Devotion,  however, 
and  ftudy,  being  what  he  folely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to  his 
old  habitation  among  the  Carthufians  at  Shene,  where  he 
fpent  two  years  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  them.  Then  Hen- 
ry VIII.  began  to  ftart  doubts  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Spain,  in  order  to  a  divorce  ; 
and  Pole,  torefeeing  the  troubles  confequent  upon  this,  and 
how  he  muft  needs  be  involved  in  them,  refolved  to  with- 
draw, and  obtained  leave  of  his  majefty  to  go  to  Paris.  Here 
he  continued  in  quiet,  till  the  king,  profecuting  the  affair  of 
the  divorce,  and  fending  to  the  moft  noted  univerfities  in  Eu- 
rope for  their  opinion  upon  the  illegitimacy  of  his  marriage, 
commanded  him  to  concur  with  his  agents  in  procuring  the 
fubfcriptions  and  feal  of  that  of  Paris.  Pole  left  the  affair  to 
the  commiffioners;  excufing  himfelf  to  the  king,  as  unfit  for 
the  employ,  fince  his  ftudies  had  lain  another  way.  Henry 
was  angry  ;  upon  which  Pole  returned  to  England,  in  order 
to  pacify  him,  and  then  retired  to  Shene,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  Henry  at  length  perceiving,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  refolved  to  oppofe  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  conceived 
a  refolution  to  (hake  off  their  authority,  and  to  rely  upon  his 
own  fubjecis.  Pole  was  preffed  again,  and  repaired  to  the 
king,  with  a  defign  to  give  him  iatisfaction ;  but  his  con- 
fcience  checking  him  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fpeak,  he 
could  not  utter  a  word.  The  extremity  infpired  him  with 
courage;  and  quitting  his  former  purpofe,  he  fpoke  point- 
blank  againft  the  divorce.  The  king,  highly  enraged,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  poniard,  with  a  defign  to  kill  him  ;  but 
was  overcome  with  the  firnplicity  and  fubmilTion  of  his  kinf- 
man's  addrefs,  and  difmiffed  him  in  tolerable  temper.  Pole, 
however,  apprehenfive  of  further  danger,  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw,  and  got  his  majefty's  leave  to  travel  again,  who 
was  fo  fatisfied  with  his  intcnticnsj  that  he  continued  his  pen- 
iion  for  fome  time. 

The  firft  place  he  went  to  was  Avignon,  in  the  province 
of  Narbone  in  France  :  this  town  was  under  the  pope's  jurif- 
di&ion,  aac!  Pole  continued  there  unmolefted  fora  year;  but 
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the  air  not  agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  left  it,  and  went 
to  Padua.     In  this  beloved  univerfity  he  fixed  his  refidence  a 
fecond  time,  making  excurfions  now  and  then  to  Venice ;  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy,  and  the  converfation  of  the  learned,; 
He  contracted  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  a- 
mong  whom  was  Gafpar  Contarenus,  afterwards  a  cardinal* 
and  Peter  Caraffa,    afterwards  the   turbulent   pope  Paul  IV. 
and  an  enemy  to  Pole.    But  there  were  none  fo  familiar  with 
him,  as  a  noble  Venetian  called  Aloifius  Priuli :  he  was  a  per- 
fon  of fingular  worth  and  integrity;   and   the  friendfhip  now 
begun  between  them  ended  not  but   with  the  death  of  Pole. 
Thus   the   days   paiTed   very   agreeably  in  Italy,    while  frefli 
troubles  were  rifing  in  England.     Henry  had  not  only  divor- 
ced Catharine,  but  married  AnneBoleyne;  and  refolved  to' 
throw   off  the   papal  yoke,  and  afiert  his  right  to  the  fupre- 
macy,  with  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church.     To  this 
end   he  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence  of  that  title, 
by  Sampfon,  bilhop  of  Chichefter,  which  he  immediately  fent: 
for  Pole's  confirmation,  who   would  willingly  have  deferred 
his  anfwer :  but  Henry  not  admitting  this,  Pole,  taking  cou- 
rage from  the  fecurity  of  the  Pope's  protection,  not  only  dif- 
approved  the  king's  divorce,  and  reparation  from  the  apofto- 
lic  fee,  in  anfwer  for  the  prefent,  but  fhortly  after  drew  up  his 
piece  pro  unitate  ecclefiaftica,  and   fent  it   to    king  Henry. 
Henry,  difpleafed  with  Pole,  under  pretence  of  wanting  fome 
pafTages  to  be  explained,  fent  for  him  to  England  :  but  Pole, 
aware  that  to  deny  the  king's  fuprernacy,  which  was  the  prin- 
eipal  fcepe  of  his  book,  was  high  treafon  there,  and  confider- 
ing   the  fate   of  More  and   Fiiher,  refufed  to  obey  the  call. 
The  king  therefore  refolved  to  keep   meafures  with  him  no 
longer.;  and  accordingly  his  penfion  was  withdrawn,  he  was 
{tripped   of  all   his  dignities   in  England,  and  an  a£i   of  at- 
tainder pafied  againft  him. 

He  was  abundantly  compenfated  for  thefe  lofTes  and  fuffer- 
ings  by  the  bounty  of  the  pope  and  emperor.  He  had  been 
created  a  cardinal  in  January  1535-6,  and  foon  after  was  fent 
by  the  pope  with  the  character  of  nuncio  both  to  France  and 
Flanders,  that  being  near  England,  he  might  hold  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  catholics  there,  in  order  to  keep  them 
ftedfaft  in  the  faith.  At  Paris  he  was  received  very  honour- 
ably by  the  king,  but  did  not  ftay  long  there  ;  for  Her.ry,  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  fent  to  demand  him  of  the  French  mo- 
narch :  and  after  wards,  by  fetting  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
employing  every  means  to  catch  him,  fo  ferreted  him  from 
place  to  place,  that  Pole  was  forced  at  length  to  take  refuge 
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in  Rome.     His  book  pro  imitate  ecclefiaftica  was  publifhed  ia 
of  Re-  that  city  in   1536:  and  though,  as  Buinet  fays,  "it  was 


form,  «  more  efteemed  for  the  high  quality  of  the  author,  than  for 
"  any  found  reafoning  that  is  in  it,"  yet  it  gave  the  moft  cer- 
tain proof  of  his  invincible  attachment  and  zeal  for  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  was  therefore  fufficient  to  build  the  ftrongeft  con- 
fidence upon.  Accordingly  Pole  was  employed  in  negotia- 
tions and  tranfa&ions  of  high  concern  ;  was  confulted  by  the 
pope  in  all  affairs  relating  to  kings  and  fovereign  princes  ; 
was  one  of  his  legates  at  the  council  of  Trent;  and  laftly,  his 
penman,  when  occafion  required.  Thus,  for  inftance,  when 
the  pope's  power  to  remove  that  council  was  contefted  by  the 
emperor's  ambafTador,  Pole  drew  up  a  vindication  of  that  pro- 
ceeding ;  and,  when  the  emperor  fet  forth  the  interim,  was 
employed  to  anfwer  it.  This  was  in  1548;  and  pope  Paul 
III.  dying  the  next  year,  our  cardinal  was  twice  elected  to 
fucceed  him,  butrefufed  both  the  elections  j  one  as  being  too 
hafty,  and  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  other,  becaufe  it 
was  done  in  the  night-time.  This  unexampled  delicacy  dif- 
gufted  feveral  of  his  friends  in  the  conclave,  who  thereupon 
concurred  in  chufing  Julius  III.  March  the  3Oth,  1550.  Tlie 
tranquillity  of  Rome  being  foon  after  much  difturbed  by  the 
wars  in  France,  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired  to  a 
mona'rery  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he  lived  agree- 
able to  his  natural  humour,  till  the  death  of  our  Edward  VI. 
in  July  1553. 

On  the  accefllon  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  legate 
for  England,  as  the  fitteft  inftriiment  to  reduce  this  kingdom 
to  an  obedience  to  the  pope;  but  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  ven- 
ture his  perfon  thither,  till  he  knew  the  queen's  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  re-eftablifhmer.t  of  the  Romiih  religion, 
and  alfo  whether  the  act  of  attainder,  which  had  pailed  a- 
gain  ft  him  under  Henry,  and  been  confirmed  by  Edward, 
was  repealed.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  he  received 
fatisfaction  upon  both  thefe  points  ;  and  then  he  fet  out  for 
England,  by  \vay  of  Germany,  in  October  1553.  The  em- 
peror, fufpecting  a  defign  in  queen  Mary  to  marry  Pole,  con- 
trived means  to  (top  his  progrefs  ;  nor  did  he  arrive  there  till  No- 
vember 1554,  when  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  was  com- 
pleted. On  his  arrival  he  was  conducted  to  the  archbimop's  pa- 
lace at  Lambeth,  Cranmer  being  then  attainted  and  imprifjn- 
ed  ;  and  on  the  27th,  went  to  the  parliament,  and  made  a  long 
and  grave  fpecch,  inviting  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
japoftoiic  fee,  from  whence,  he  faid,  he  was  fcnt  by  the  com- 
mon pallor  of  ChriiUhdom,  to  reduce  them,  who  had  long 
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ftrayed  from  the  inclofure  of  the  church.  This  fpeech  of 
Pole  made  fome  motion  in  the  queen,  which  {he  vainly 
thought  was  a  child  quickened  in  her  belly :  fo  that  the  joy 
of  the  times  was  redoubled,  fome  not  fcrupling  to  fay,  that  as 
John  Baptift  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  falutation  of 
the  virgin,  fo  here  the  like  happinefs  attended  the  falutation 
of  Chrifl's  vicar. 

The  parliament  being  abfolved  by  Pole,  all  went  to  the 
royal  chapel,  where  Te  Deum  was  fung  on  the  occafion : 
and  thus  the  pope's  authority  being  now  reftored,  the  cardi- 
nal two  days  afterwards  made  his  public  entry  into  London, 
•with  all  the  folemnities  of  a  legate,  and  prefently  fet  about  the 
bufmefs  of  reforming  the  church  from  what  they  call  herefy. 
Pole  had  been  formerly  fufpe£ted  of  favouring  the  reformation, 
but  without  any  reafonable  foundation  :  he  was  by  nature  hu- 
mane, and  had  great  fweetnefs  of  temper;  and  this  making 
him  backward  in,  and  always  defirous  to  prevent,  the  perfe- 
cution  of  proteftants,  expofed  him  to  the  falfe  fufpicions  of 
zealous  Papifts.  Knowing  therefore  that  the  court  of  Rome 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  he  feemed  now  to  be  much  al- 
tered in  his  nature.  He  exprefied  a  great  deteftation  of  Pro- 
teftants ;  nor  did  he  converfe  with  any  of  that  party,  except- 
ing fecretary  Cecil.  He  was  in  referve  to  all,  fpoke  little,  and 
put  on  an  Italian  temper  as  well  as  behaviour;  making  Priuli 
almoft  his  only  confident.  In  the  mean  time  pope  Julius, 
and  his  fucceflor  Marcellus  foon  after,  dying,  the  queen  re- 
commended Pole  to  the  popedom ;  but  Peter  Carafta,  who 
took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  was  elected  before  her  difpatches 
arrived.  This  pope,  who  had  never  liked  our  cardinal,  was 
pleafed  with  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  whofe  temper 
exactly  tallied  with  his  own  ;  and  therefore  favoured  his 
views  upon  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  oppofition  to  Pole, 
whofe  nomination  to  that  dignity  was  not  confirmed  by  him, 
till  the  death  of  this  rival,  which  happened  the  I3th  of  No* 
vember  i  555. 

Pole  had  now  the  fole  management  and  regulation  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  in  England  ;  and  at  firft  gave  many  proofs  of 
his  good  temper:  how  unfuitably  to  it  policy  and  a  falfe  reli- 
gion led  him  to  adt  afterwards,  the  perfections  under  queen 
Mary  muft  ever  be  a  fad  but  undeniable  proof.  Pole's  con- 
currence, however,  in  thefe  butcheries,  did  not  fecure  him 
againft  the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IV.  who,  upon  va- 
rious pretences,  accufed  him  as  a  fufpe£!ed  heretic,  fummon- 
ed  him  to  Rome  to  anfyver  the  charge,  and  depriving  him  of 
his  leguminc  powers,  conferred  them  upon  Pe^to,  a  Francif- 
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can  friar,  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal  for  that  purpcfe. 
The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England,  when  queen 
Mary,  apprifed  of  his  bufmefs,  affumed  fome  of  her  father's 
fpirit,  and  forbad  him  at  his  peril  to  fet  foot  upon  Englifh 
ground.  Pole  however  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  pon- 
tiff's pleafure,  or  rather  difpleafure,  than  out  of  that  implicit 
veneration  which  he  conftantly  and  unalterably  preferved  for 
the  apoftolic  fee,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  the  enfigns  of  the 
legate,  and  forbore  the  exercife  of  its  power;  difpatching  his 
trufty  minifter  Ornameto  to  Rome,  with  letters  clearing  him 
in  fuch  fubmiffive  terms,  as  even  melted  the  obdurate  heart 
of  Paul.  The  cardinal  was  reftored  to  his  legantine  powers 
foon  after,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  full  twelvemonth, 
being  feized  with  a  double  quartan  ague,  which  carried  him 
off  the  i8th  of  November  1558.  During  his  illnefs,  he  often 
enquired  after  her  majefty  ;  snd  his  death  is  faid  to  have  been 
haftened  by  that  of  his  royal  miftrefs ;  which,  as  if  one  ftar 
governed  both  their  nativities,  happened  about  fixteen  hours 
before.  After  lying  forty  days  in  ftate  at  Lambeth,  he  was 
carried  to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  He  was  a  learned, 
eloquent,  modeft,  humble,  and  good-natured  man  ;  of  ex- 
emplary piety  and  charity,  as  well  as  generofity,  becoming 
his  birth.  Though  by  nature  he  was  more  inclined  to  ftudy 
and  contemplation,  than  to  active  life,  yet  he  was  prudent 
and  dextrous  in  bufmefs  :  fo  that  he  would  have  been  a  finifh- 
ed  character,  had  not  his  fuperftidous  devotion  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  carried  him,  againft  his  nature,  to  commit  feveral  cru- 
elties in  perfecuting  the  Proteftants.  Burnet,  who  has  drawn 

Mift.  of  Re- Pole   in  very  favourable  colours,  acknowledges  this  charge; 

format.  |[)Ut  imputes  ihefe  fanguinary  proceedings  to  Paul  IV.  pitying 
the  cardinal's  weaknefs,  in  not  having  courage  enough  to 
contend  with  fo  haughty  and  perfecuting  a  pope. 

Pole's  capital  work,  though  a  (hort  one,  we  have  already 
mentioned:  he  wrote  two  defences  of  it,  one  to  Henry  VIIL 
another  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other 
fmall  pieces,  relating  to  doctrine  as  well  as  difcipline  ;  and  we 

Memorials    are  told  by  Strype,  that  he  wrote  a  book  about  1530,  which 

B,  n;'  ?"'  was  Perufed  ty  Cranmer,  to  perfuade  king  Henry  to  continue 
the  negotiation  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne  :  but  this 
is  really  not  credible. 

POLIDORO  (de  Caravagio),  an  eminent  Italian  paint- 
er, fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  of 
that  name  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1495.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  time  when 
pope  Lso  X,  was  raifing  feme  new  edifices  in  the  Va- 
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ticanj  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  his  bread  otherwife, 
for  he  was  very  young,  he  hired  himfelf  as  a  day-labour- 
er to  carry  (tones  and  mortar  for  the  mafons  at  work  up- 
on that  building.  He  drudged  this  way  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  one  part  of  his  buiinefs  brought  him  to 
think  of  painting.  It  happened  that  feveral  young  painters 
were  employed  by  Raphael  in  the  fame  place  to  execute  his 
denVns.  Polidoro,  who  often  carried  them  mortar  to  make 

O 

their  frefco,  was  touched  with  the  fight  of  the  paintings,  and 
folicited  by  his  genius  to  turn  painter. 

At  firft  he  tied  himfelf  to  the  works  of  Giovanni  d'Udinl, 
and  the  pleafure  he  took  to  fee  that  painter  work,  ftirred  up 
the  talent  which  he  had  for  painting.  In  this  difpoiition  he 
was  very  officious  and  complaifant  to  the  young  painters, 
pufhing  himfelf  into  their  acquintance,  opened  to  them  his  in- 
tention :  whereupon  they  gave  him  proper  leflbns,  which  em- 
boldened him  to  proceed.  He  fet  himfelf  with  all  his  might 
to  defigning,  and  advanced  fo  prodigioufly,  that  Raphael  was 
alronifhed,  and  fet  him  to  work  with  the  other  young  paint- 
ers;  and  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  from  all  the  reft, 
that  as  he  had  the  greateft  (hare  in  executing  his  great  matter's 
defigns'in  the  Vatican,  fo  he  had  the  greateit  glory.  The 
care  which  he  had  feen  Raphael  take  in  defigning  the  antique 
fculptures,  fhewed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  fpent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  defigning  thofe  beautiful  things,  and 
ftudied  antiquity  to  the  niceft  exactnefs.  The  works  with 
which  he  enriched  the  frontifpieces  of  feveral  buildings  at 
Rome  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took  in  ftudying  the  antique. 

He  did  very  few  eafel  pieces ;  moft  of  his  productions  are 
in  frefco,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  in  imitation  of  the  bafTo  re- 
lievos. In  this  way  he  made  ufe  of  the  manner  called  fcratch- 
ing,  which  confiils  in  the  preparation  of  a  black  ground,  on 
which  is  pl'aced  a  white  plaifterj  and  taking  off  this  white 
with  an  iron  bodkin,  we  difcover  through  the  holes  the  black, 
which  ferves  for  fhadows.  Scratched  work  lath  Ibftgeft,  but 
being  very  rough,  is  unpleafant  to  the  fight.  He  afTociated 
himfelf  at  firft  with  Matureno,  and  their  friendfhip  lafted 
till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  died  of  the  plague,  anno 
1506. 

After  which  Polidoro,  having  by  his  sffiftance  filled  Rome 
with  his  pieces,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  his  eafe,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  when  the  Spaniards  in  1527  befieging 
that  city,  all  the  men  of  art  were  forced  to  fly,  or  elfe  were 
ruined  by  the  miferies  of  the  war,  In  this  exigence  Polidoro 
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retired  to  Naples,  where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  ordinary 
painters,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  taken  no- 
tice of:  for  the  Neapolitan  nobility  in  thofe  days  were  more 
felicitous  in  getting  good  horfes  than  good  pictures.  Seeing 
himfelf  therefore  without  bufmefs,  and  forced  to  fpend  what 
he  had  got  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily  ;  and  underftanding 
architecture  as  well  as  painting,  the  citizens  of  Meffina  em- 
ployed him  to  make  the  triumphal  arches  for  the  reception  of 
Charles  V.  coming  from  Tunis.  This  being  finifhed,  Poli- 
cloro  finding  nothing  to  be  done  anfwerable  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  genius,  and  having  no  temptation  to  ftay  but  the  carefTes 
of  a  woman  he  loved,  he  thought  of  returning  to  Rome. 

In  this  refolution  he  drew  his  money  out  of  the  bank 
of  Meffina,  which  his  fervant  underftanding  the  night  before 
his  intended  departure,  confederated  with  other  rogues,  fei- 
zed  him  in  his  bed,  ftrangled  him,  and  ftabbed  him.  This 
done,  they  carried  the  body  to  the  door  of  his  miftrefs,  that  it 
might  be  thought  he  was  killed  there  by  fome  rival.  Yet  by 
God's  providence  the  murder  was  difcovered.  The  aflaffins 
fled,  and  every  body  pitied  Polidoro's  untimely  fate.  A- 
mong  others  his  fervant,  in  the  general  forrow,  without 
fear  of  any  one's  miftrufting  his  having  a  hand  in  his  matter's 
death,  came  to  make  his  lamentations  over  him;  when  a  Si- 
cilian count,  one  of  Polidoro's  friends,  watching  him,  obfer- 
ved  his  grief  was  not  at  all  natural,  and  thereupon  had  him 
taken  up  on  fufpicion.  He  made  a  very  bad  defence,  and  be- 
ing put  to  the  torture,  confefled  all,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  drawn  to  pieces  by  four  horfes.  The  citizens  of  Meffina 
exprefied  a  hearty  concern  for  Polidoro's  untimely  end,  and 
interred  his  corps  honourably  in  the  cathedral  church.  He  was 
in  his  eisht  and  fortieth  year  when  this  fate  befel  him,  anno 

O  » 


Polidoro's  genius  was  extraordinary  lively  and  fruitful  ;  and 
his  ftudying  the  antique  baflo  relievos  made  him  incline  to  re- 
prefent  battles,  facrifices,  vafes,  trophies,  and  thofe  orna- 
ments which  are  moft  remarkable  in  antiquities.  But  what  is 
altogether  furprifmg,  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  great  appli- 
cation to  antique  fculptures,  he  perceived  the  neceffity  of  the 
claro  obfcuro  in  painting.  I  don't  find  this  was  known  in 
the  Roman  fchool  before  his  time  :  he  invented  it,  made  it  a 
principle  of  the  art,  and  put  it  in  practice.  The  great  mafTcs 
of  lights  and  fhadows  which  are  in  his  pictures  {hew  he  was 
convinced  that  the  eyes  of  a  fpectator  wanted  repofe  to  view  a 
picture  with  cafe.  It  is  from  this  principle  that,  in  the  free- 


zes 
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zos  which  he  painted  with  white  and  black,  his  objects  are 
grouped  fo  artfully  (A). 

His  love  of  the  antique  did  not  hinder  his  ftudying  nature; 
and  his  gout  of  defign,  which  was  very  great  and  very  correct, 
was  a  mixture  of  the  one  and  the  other.  His  hand  was  eafy 
and  excellent,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  bold,  noble,  and  ex- 
preflive.  His  thoughts  were  fublime,  his  difpofitions  full  of 
attitudes  well  chofen;  his  draperies  well  fet,  and  his  Jand- 
fkips  of  a.good  gout.  His  pencil  was  light  and  foft  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Raphael  he  very  feldom  coloured  his  piece?,  ap^ 
plying  himfelf  altogether  to  work  in  frefco  with  the  claro  ob- 
fcuro. 

Polidoro's  genius  was  very  much  like  Julio  Romano's  : 
their  conceptions  were  lively,  and  formed  after  the  gout  of 
the  antique.  Their  defign  was  great  and  fevere,  and  their 
way  new  and  extraordinary  :  the  difference  between  them 
was,  that  Julio  Romano  animated  his  poetical  compofitions 
by  the  impetuofity  of  his  vein  only,  and  Polidoro  always 
made  ufe  of  the  contrail,  as  the  moft  powerful  means  to  give 
life  and  motion  to  his  works.  Polidoro's  genius  appears  alfo 
to  be  more  natural,  more  pure,  and  more  regulated  than  that 
of  Julio  Romano. 


It  is  furprizing  how  this  came  found    among   feme  of  the  Roman 

not  to  be  obferved  by  the  fubfequent  painters,  yet  'tis  not  to  be  efleemed 

painters  in  the  Roman  fchool,  who  as  any  thing  more  than  a  happy  turn 

fuffered  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  their  of  genius  or  chance,  and  not  as  pro- 

art  toefcape,  as  they  did,  unnoticed,  ceeding  from  an  eftablimed  principle 

For  though  the  claro  obfcuro  is  to  be  of  the  art. 

POLIGNAC  (Melchior  de)  a  fine  genius  of  France,  and 
a  cardinal,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Puy, 
the  capital  of  Velay,  in  1662.  He  was  fent  early  to  Paris, 
to  learn  the  languages  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied  philofophy  at 
Harcourt,  where  he  began  to  mew  an  original  genius,  His 
profeffor  taught  only  the  fyftem  of  Afiftotle,  to  which  he 
was  extremely  devoted  ;  but  Polignac  embraced  the  new 
doclrines  of  Des  Cartes,  with  which  he  was  fo  enamoured, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  matter,  he  would 
never  return  to  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  When  cardinal 
de  Bouillon  went  to  Rome  to  the  election  of  Alexander  VIII. 
he  engaged  Polignac  to  attend  him;  and  introduced  him  to 
that  pope,  who  was  infinitely  charmed  with  his  fine  parts  and 
sddrefs.  So  was  Lewis  XIV.  to  whom  he  became  known  at 
fiis  return,  and  by  whom  he  was  foon  after  fent  ambaflador 
extraordinary  to  Poland  :  where,  afcer  the  death  of  Sobiefki, 

he 
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he  formed  a  project  of  procuring  the  fucceffion  for  the  prince 
of  Conti,  and  gave  alTurances  to  his  court  of  effecting  it ;  but 
thefe  proving  vain,  he  returned  to  France  a  little  difgraced, 
and  retired  for  three  years.  Then  he  was  reftored  to  favour, 
and  fent  to  Rome  as  auditor  of  the  rota.  Returning  home, 
he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance:  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht,  during  which  pope 
Clement  XI.  created  him  a  cardinal.  He  was  in  the  con- 
clave when  Benedict  XIII.  was  chofen  in  1724.  Upon  the 
acceilion  of  Lewis  XV.  he  was  appointed  to  refide  at  Rome 
as  miniiler  of  France:  #nd  he  did  not  return  till  1732.  He 
died  in  1741,  in  his  8oth  year. 

He  had  been  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1704, 
into  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1715,  into  that  of  the  belle 
lettres  in  1717  :  and  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any 
ibciety,  having  all  the  accomnlifhments  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning.  He  left  behind  him  a  Latin  poem,  intitled  Anti- 
Lucretius,  feu  de  deo  et  natura,  libri  ix.  the  plan  of  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  formed  in  Holland,  in  a  converfation  he  had 
there  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle.  It  treats  of  God,  the 
foul,  atoms,  motion,  vacuum,  and  other  fublime  points,  in 
iuch  a  manner,  as,  agreeably  to  its  title,  to  inculcate  doc- 
trines upon  each juft  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Lucretius.  His  work 
has  been  much  admired,  as  poffefling  many  qualities,  which 
form  a  perftct  poem.  He  left  his  manufcript  to  a  friend,  by 
\vhofe  care  it  was  firft  publifhed  in  1749;  and  has  fmce  un- 
dergone fome  impreflions  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

POLITIAN  (Angelo),  in  Latin  Politianus,  a  moft  inge- 
nious and  learned  man  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano 
Enk'sehft.  jn  Tufcany,   in    July   1454.      He  learned  the  Greek  tongue 

P  ft  T  *T  T  'I  ••  ^ 

^K._         under  Andronicus  of  Thefialonica,  and  made  a  great  proorefs 

Bhmm's       in  it;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have  written  verfes  both  in 

c'e]  "  Greek  and  Latin,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of 

Bailiet,'ju-  ?ige>     £*e  ftudied  aifo  the  Platonic  philofophy  under  Marfilius 

gemensdes    Facinus,  and  that  of  Ariftotle  under  Argyropylus.     The  firft 

work  that  procured   him  reputation,  was  a   poem  upon  the 

tournament  of  Julian  de  Medicis;  and  fome  time  after,  when 

the  fame  Julian  was  affaffinated  by  the  Pazzi,  Politian  took 

occafion  to  write  the  hiftory  of  that  con/piracy,  which  was  al- 

fo  wonderfully  cried  up.   He  was  made  profe'Ior  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  tongues  at  Florence,  and  acquired  fo  much  glory 

by  his  lectures,  that  the  fcholars  left  Demetrius  Chalcondylas, 

although  a   native  of  Greece,  and  a  very  learned  man,  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  hearing  him.  Politian  had  elegance,  tafte, 
and  politenefs,  as  well  as  learning,  which  Chalcondylas 
had  not :  on  which  account  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the 
the  lectures  of  the  latter,  however  edifying,  muft  have  ap- 
peared dry  and  barren,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer. Politian's  reputation  increafed  more  and  more,  when 
he  publifhed  his  Latin  verfion  of  Herodian,  his  Mifcellanea, 
and  his  Latin  poems.  Monf.  Huet  obferves,  that  "  with  re- 
"  gard  to  his  Latin  verfions,  he  does  not  only  contend  with, 
ct  but  even  excel  his  originals. "  And  the  learned  Degory  Ps  clan3 

intcrpre- 

Wheare,  when  he  prefcribes  the  reading  this  hiftorian,  fays,  t^\ 
that  "  he  may  be  read  either  in  Greek  or  Latin  j  for/'  adds 
he,  <c  I  know  not  whether  Herodian  deferves  more  honour, 
"   who   in  his  own  language  flows  with  a  plentiful  vein,  or 
"  Politian,  who  has  tranflated  him  fo  happily,  that  he  does 
ec  not  feem  fo  much  to  have  rendered,  as  writ  that  hiftory." 
Thefe  muft  feem  prodigious  encomiums  on  his  fkill  in  Greek, 
if  it  be  confidered  how  rare  a  thing  it  was  to  underftand  this  Seft- 
language,  when  that  tranflation  was  made.     He  did   a  great 
deal  towards  promoting  the  refur re<5Hon  of  letters ;  and,  had 
he  lived  longer,  would  doubtlefs  have  enriched  the  common- 
wealth of  learning  with  feveral  excellent  works  :  but  he  died 
at  forty  years  of  age,  in  1494..     His  death  happened  about 
two  months  before   that  of  Picus   earl  of  Mirandula,  with 
whom  he  had  always  maintained  a  clofe  and  intimate  corre- 
fpondence.     A  report  was  fpread  about,  and  has  been  taken 
up  by  forne  writers,  concerning  the  occafion  of  his  death  3 
which,    if  true,  muft  do  vaft  diihonour  to  his  memory.  They 
fay,    that,   not  being  able  to   fatisfy  the  unchaft  love  he  had 
conceived  for  one  of  his  fcholars,  who  was  a  youth  of  quali- 
ty, he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died  :    but  others  treat  this  as  a 
moft  horrible  calumny  ;  Pierius  Valerianus  in  particular,  who 
tells  us,  that  he  died  of  pure  grief  and  vexation  for  the  trou- 
bles of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  ;  efpecially  when  the  affairs  of 
jPeter,  whofe  preceptor  he  had  been,  were  in  a  declining  ftate.  DS  infellc. 

And  it  is  likely  enough,  that  his  great  zeal  for  that  houfe  ex-  1Tlt^rat; 

i_«ij,  11. 

pofed  him  to  horrid  calumny,  while  the  Florentines,  fond  of 
a  republican  liberty,  infulted  that  family  in   their  exile,  and 
vented  all  forts  of  pafquinades :  neverthelefs,  Politian's  charac- 
ter was  not  amiable,  according  to  Paul  Jovius,  who  has  given 
the  following  concife  defcription  both  of  his  body  and  mind. 
*'  He  was,"  fays  he,  "  a  man  of  awkward  and  perverfe  man-  J°v.  Elog» 
<c  ners,  of  a  countenance  by  no  means  open  and  liberal,  a  cap  $ 
*'  nofe  remarkably  large,  and  fquinting  eyes.     He  was  crafty, 
**  fatiricalj  and  full  of  inward  malice  ;  for  his  conftant  wjy 

"  W35, 
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"  was,  to  fneer  and  ridicule  the  productions  of  other  men, 
'«  and  never  to  allow  any  criticifm,  however  juft,  upon  his 
" 


own." 


He  was,  however,  as  all  acknowledge,  a  man  of  moft  con-> 
fummate  erudition  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  very  polite  and  e- 
Jegant  writer.     Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  calls  him  a  rare 
miracle  of  nature,  on  account  of  his  excelling  in  every  kind  of 
writing:  his  words  are  remarkable  :  Fateor  Angelum  prorfus 
Angelica  fuifle  mente,  rarum  natura;  miraculum,  ad  quod- 
cunque  fcripti  genus  applicaret  animum.     Some  of  his  poems 
were  fo  much  admired,  that  feveral  learned  men  have  made 
it  their  bufmefs  to  comment  on  them.     It  has  been  often  re- 
ported, that  he  fpoke  of  the  bible  with  great  contempt;  and 
that,  having  read  it  but  once,  he  complained  he  had  never 
fpent  his  time  fo  ill.     But  this  is  not  probable  ;   for  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  a  prieft  and  canon  of  Florence  ;  and 
x.      we  learn  from  one  of  his  epiftles,    that  he  preached  a  whole 
Lib.  iv.        Lent.     It  does  not  indeed  follow  from  hence,  that  he  did  not 
think  contemptuoufly  of  the    bible,    becaufe   many   of  his 
church,  efpecially  among  the  better  fort,  have  not  been  very 
good  believers,  and  he  might  be  one  of  them  :  but  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  fpeak  out  fo  freely.     I  could,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
fays,  much  moreeafily  believe  the  judgment  he  is  faid  to  have 
made  on  the  pfalrns  of  David  and  the  odes  of  Pindar  :   "  he 
did  not  deny  that  there  are  many  good  and  fine  things  in 
the  pfalms  ;  but  he  pretended,  that  the  fame  things  appear 
in  Pindar  with  more  brightnefs  and  fweetnefs."     The  two 
Scaligers  have  fpoken  highly  of  Politian  :  the  elder  has  pre- 
ferred a  confolatory  elegy  of  his  to  that  which  Ovid  fentto  Li- 
Czf      via  upon  the  death  of  Drufus,  and  fays,  he  had  rather  have 
Scaiig.ln      been  the  author  of  it  :  the  younger  calls  him  an  excellent 
Hypercrit.    poet,  but  thinks  the  flile  of  his  epiftles  too  elated  and  decla- 

Scaligerana.  matory. 

His  works  have  been  printed  at  various  times  and  in  vari- 
ous places  :  his  epiftles  have  probably  been  moft  read,  be- 
caufe thefe  are  things  which  the  generality  of  people  are  beft 
pleafed  with. 

POLLUX  (Julius),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  whoflou- 
riflied  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  was  born  at 
Fabric.         Naucrates,  a  town  in   Egypt.     He  had  his  education  under 


*' 


*' 


c.  fophilts,  and  became  eminent  in  grammatical  and  critical 
learning.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  acquired  fo. 
much  reputation,  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  preceptor  to  the 
Commodus.  He  drevv  up  for  his  ufe,  and  infcribed 
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to  him,  while  his  father  Marcus  Antoninus  was  Jiving,  an 
Onomafticon  or  Greek  vocabulary,  divided  into  ten  books.  It  is 
ftill  extant,  and  contains  a  vaft  variety  of  fynonymous  words 
and  phrafes,  agreeably  to  the  copioufnefs  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  ranged  under  the  general  clafles  of  things.  The  de- 
fign  of  it  was  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  to  the  young  prince;  and  it  is  flill  of  great  ufe  to  all 
who  have  a  mind  to  be  perfect  in  it.  The  firft  edition  of  the 
Onomafticon  was  given  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  in  1502,  and  a 
Latin  verfion  was  afterwards  made  and  published  with  it:  but 
there  was  no  correct  and  handfome  edition  of  it,  till  that  of 
Amfterdam,  1706,  in  folio,  by  Lederlinus  and  Hemflerhufius. 
Lederlinus  went  through  the  firft  feven  books,  correct- 
ing the  text  and  verfion,  and  fubjoining  his  own  with  the 
notes  of  Salmafius,  Ifaac  Voflius,  Valefius,  and  of  Kuhnius, 
whofe  fcholar  he  had  been,  and  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the 
profefTormip  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Strafburg.  Hemfterhufius  continued  the  fame  method  through 
the  three  laft  books  :  this  learned  man  has  fince  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  an  excellent  edition  of  Lucian,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  folid  and  profound  literature. 

Pollux  wrote  many  other  works,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  lived  fifty-eight  years.  Philoftratus  and 
Lucian  have  treated  him  with  much  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Vid.  Philoftrat.  de  vit.  Sophift.  Lib.  n.  and  Lucian  in  Rhe- 
torum  praeceptore. 

POLY-^ENUS,  the  name  of  many  eminent  perfonages  re- 
corded in  ancient  writers.     There  was  among  them  Julius 
Polysenus,  of  whom  fome  Greek  epigrams  are  extant,  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Anthologia.     The  Polysnus  whom  it  con-  Fabric. 
cerns   us  moft  to  know  anv  thins  of,  is  the  author  of  the    lb1'raec' 

f    MI     n    -  • 

eight  books  of  the  44  btratagems  or  iliuitfious  commanders  in 
*'  war."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Macedonian,  and  pro- 
bably a  foldier  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life;  although  that 
is  not  certain.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  rhetorician,  and  a 
pleader  of  caufes ;  and  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  that 
appears  mamfefrly  from  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Verus,  whofe  reigns  lay  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  fecond  century.  The  Stratagemata  were 
published  in  Greek  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  notes,  in  1 589, 
I2mo:  but  no  good  edition  of  them  appeared,  till  that  of 
Leyden  1690,  in  8vo.  The  title  page  runs  thus:  Polyneni 
ftratagematum  libri  oclc,  Jufto  Vulteiointerprete,  Pancratius 
VOL.  IX.  D  d  Maafvicius 
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Maafvicius  recenfuit,  Ifaaci  Cafauboni  nee  non  fuas  notas 
adjecit. 

We  fee  in  this  work  various  ftratagems  of  above  three 
hundred  captains  and  generals  of  armies,  chiefly  Greeks  and 
Barbarians :  for  the  Romans  feldom  ufed  thefe  kinds  of  finef- 
fes ;  and  Polyaenus  has  {hewn  further,  that  he  was  not  well 
verfed  in  Roman  affairs.  A  great  number  of  thefe  ftratagems 
appear  ridiculous  or  impracticable;  and  neither  the  generals^ 
nor  even  common  foldiers  of  our  days,  would  be  found  fim- 
ple  enough  to  be  caught  by  them.  Few  of  this  order  are  ca- 
pable of  reading  Polyasnus's  ftrafagems ;  and  if  they  were, 
they  would  reap  little  benefit  from  it.  The  book  is  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  ftudy  the  Greek  language  and  antiquity  :  for  many 
things  are  occafionally  dropped  in  it,  which  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  cuftoms,  and  trace  the  opinions  of  ancient  times.  The 
fixth  and  feventh  books  are  imperfect. 

Polysenus  compofed  other  works  beficles  the  Stratagemara. 
Stobasus  has  produced  fome  paffages  out  of  a  book  de  republi- 
Sermon.  xli.  ca  Macedonum  ;  and  Suidas  mentions  a  piece  concerning  the 
Thebans,  and  three  books  of  Tacitus.  If  death  had  not  pre- 
vented, he  would  have  written  Memorabilia  of  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verus :  for  he  makes  a  promife  of  this  in  the 
preface  to  his  fixth  book  of  Stratagems.  Cafaubon,  in  the 
dedication  of  Polysenus  to  Mornseus,  calls  him  "  an  elegant, 
**  acute,  and  learned  writer." 

POLYBIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  of  Megalopolis, 
a  city  of  Arcadia,  was  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  general  of  the  A- 
Voffius  de  chaians,  who  were  then  the  mofl  powerful  republic  in  Greece. 
.1-  He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  14.3$  Olympiad,  or  in 
the  548th  year  of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  about  200  years 
XpXa'_  before  Chrift;  and  began  to  flourim  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy 
bric.'Bibl.  Philometor.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  A- 
S!f^.  chaians  fent  him  and  his  father  Lycortas  ambafTadors  to  the 
Egyptian  king;  and  the  fon  had  afterv/ards  the  fame  honour, 
•when  he  was  deputed  to  go  to  the  Roman  conful,  who  made 
war  upon  king  Perfeus  in  Theflaly.  In  the  confulfhips  of 
^Emilius  Psetus  and  Julius  Pennus,  a  thoufand  Achaians  were 
fummoned  to  Rome,  that  ftate  being  fufpeded  of  defigns  a- 
gainft  the  Romans ;  and  were  there  detained  feventeen  years. 
jPolybius  was  one  of  them,  and  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  had  great  talents  from  nature,  which  were  well  cul- 
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tivated  by  education :  yet  that  flrcke  of  fortune,  which  car- 
ried him  to  Rome,  was  of  vaft  advantage  to  him;  fmce  he 
owed  to  it,  not  only  the  belt  part  of  his  learning,  but  the  im- 
portant 
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portant  friendfhip  he  contra&ed  with  Scipio  and  Laelius, 
both  which  contributed  to  form  the  great  hiftorian  he  after- 
wards became. 

A  modern  does  not  eafily  conceive  the  pains  thefe  ancients 
took  to  qualify  themfelves  for  writing  hiftory.  Polybius  not 
only  read,  and  thought,  and  converfed  with  every  body  that 
could  direct  him  to  records,  or  give  him  information;  but 
he  travelled  alfo.  He  thought  he  could  make  no  exaft  de- 
icription  of  places,  nor  depend  enough  on  the  credit  of  memo- 
rials, unlefs  he  had  examined  every  thing  upon  the  fpot;  and 
this  feems  to  have  been  deemed  necefTary  to  an  ancient  hifto- 
Hographer :  on  which  account  Plautus  makes  Meflenio  fay  to 
Menechmus,  that  "  unlefs  they  had  a  defign  to  write  hifto- 
*'  ry,  he  thought  they  had  feen  enough  of  the  world  :"  quin  . 
nos  hinc  dcmum  redimus,  nifi  hiftoriam  fcripturi  fumus.  Po- 
lybius refolved  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with  many  pla- 
ces, as  well  of  Europe,  as  Afia  and  Africa  :  and  he  ufed  Sci- 
pio's  authority  to  procure  vefiels,  fit  to  fail  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  he  pafled  the  Alps,  and  one 
part  of  Gaul,  in  order  to  reprefent  truly  Hannibal's  pafTage 
into  Italy  :  and  fearing  to  omit  the  leaft  circumftance  of  the 
fame  Scipio's  actions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spain,  and  flop- 
ped particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might  ftudy  more 
carefully  the  fituation  of  it.  Befides  thefe  travels  on  fet  pur- 
pofe,  he  was  carried  much  about,  by  reafon  of  his  connec- 
tions at  Rome.  He  attended  Scipio  when  Carthage  was  de- 
ftroyed,  and  was  with  Mummius  at  the  burning  of  Corinth. 

Though  Polybius's  main  point  was  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whofe  language  he  had  learned  with  great  care,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  their  empire,  yet  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
general  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  therefore 
he  gave  the  name  of  catholic  or  univerfal  to  his  hiftory  :  nor 
was  this  at  all  inconfiftent  with  his  general  purpofe,  there 
being  fcarcely  any  nations  at  that  time  upon  earth,  which 
had  not  fome  difference  with,  or  dependence  upon  the  Ro- 
mans. Of  forty  books  which  he  compofed,  there  remain  but 
the  firft  five  entire  ;  with  an  epitome  of  the  twelve  following, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  that  great  afTertor  of 
Roman  liberty,  Marcus  Brutus :  for  Brutus  delighted  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  reading  hiftory  ;  and  is  known  to  have 
been  fo  particularly  fond  of  Polybius,  that  even  in  the  laft 
and  moft  unfortunate  hours  of  his  life,  he  amufed  himfelf  not 
cnly  in  reading,  but  alfo  in  abridging  his  hiftory.  The  fpace 
of  time  which  this  hiftory  includes,  is  three  and  fifty  years ; 
the  events  of  which  Polybius  does  not  enter  on,  till  he  comes 
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to  the  third  book  :  for  the  two  firft  are  not  fo  much  a  part  of 
his  hiftory,  as  an  account  of  certain  affairs,  to  ferve  by  way 
of  introduction  to  it. 

How  much  this  hiftorian  was  valued  by  the  ancients,  might 
have  been  guefTed  from  the  number  of  ftatues  erected  to  his 
honour,  if  Cicero,  Strabo,  Jolephus,  Plutarch,  and  others, 
had  not  fpoken  of  him,  as  they  have  done,  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  applaufe.  Livy  is  blamed  for  having  given  him  the 
cold  commendation,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  auclor  haud- 
Hift.  quaquam  fpernendus;  c<  an  author  by  no  means  to  be  defpi- 

Lib. xxx.     «  fe(j .»»  ancj  efpecially  after  he  had  copied  fovery  much  from 
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him. 

But  this  commendation  is  far  from  feemircg  cold  to  us ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  it  a  very  high  elogium ;  and  fo  it  ap- 
peared to  Cafaubon  and  Voffius.     As  to  his  manner  of  wri- 
ting, it  feems  to  have  been  univerfally  allowed  that  he  was 
not  eloquent.     Dionyfius  Halicarnafius,  who  was  a  very  fe- 
vere  critic,  calls  him  unpolite,  and  reproaches  him  with  ne- 
gligence, both  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  the  ftruclure 
of  his  periods ;  and  perhaps  he  was  fo  :  but  this  was  owing 
to  the  vaft  attention  he  paid  to  things.     It  is  certain,  there  is 
no  hiftorian   among  the  ancients,  of  whom  more  is  to  be 
learned  with  regard  to  prudence  and  civil  government ;    for 
it  is  his  great  excellence,  not  only  to  relate  as  an  hiftorian, 
but  to  inftrucl;  as  a  philofopher.     And  certainly  this  was  pur- 
fuing  the  true  end  of  hiftory,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
teaching  of  philofophy  or  wifdom  by  examples.  Befides  the  five 
firft  books  entire,  and  the  abridgment  of  the  twelve  following, 
there  remain  excerpta  or  extracts  of  this   hiftory,  formerly 
made  by   Conftantinus  Porphyrogennetes  :  which  were  firft 
publifhed  in  Greek  by  Urfinus  in  1582,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  the  learned  Henry  Valefius  in  1634.   It  appears  far- 
ther, from  the  celebrated  letter  of  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  that 
he  wrote  particularly  of  the  war  of  Numantia:  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  come  down  to  our  hands. 

Polybius  lived  to  a  great  age;  but  for  the  particulars  of  his 
life  we  are  not  able  to  fay  much..     He  was  highly  honoured 
with  the  friend  (hip  of  Scipio  ;  who,  when  the  other  hoftages 
from  Achaia  were  diftributed  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  ob- 
tained leave  by  his  interefl  for  Polybius  to  live  at  Rome.     He 
has  been  charged  by  fome  with  a  want  of  religion,  becaufe, 
though  he  has  declared  for  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  in  a  politi- 
Tugement     cal  view,  yet  he  has  fhewn  his  utter  difbelief  of  their  divini- 
furlesar.ci-  ties,  and   all   their   fables   concerning   futurity:  but,    as   La 
shifted-   jy[othe  le  Vayer  has  well  obferved,  they  would  have  done  him 
en8'     '  more 
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more  juftice  to  have  fpoken  of  him  as  a  foul,  illuminated  by 
heaven  in  the  darknefs  of  paganifm  ;  and  who,  believing  in 
one  principle  or  only  deity,  laughed  at  all  thofe  imaginary 
divinities,  which  idolatry  had  fet  up  as  objects  of  adoration. 
He  died  at  eighty-two  years  of  age  of  an  illnefs,  occafioned 
by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  as  Lucian  relates  in  his  Macrobii. 
His  death  happened  feventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Ci- 
cero. 

His  Hiftory,  with  the  epitome,  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin 
verfion  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon  at  Paris,  1609,  in  folio, 
and  republifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1670,  in  three  volumes  8vo, 
with  additional  notes  of  James  Gronovius  and  others,  and 
alfo  with  the  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  et  virtutibus  ac  vitiis ; 
for  the  extracts  of  Conftantine,  publifhed  feparately  by  Ur- 
fmus  and  Valefius,  were  upon  thofe  fubje&s. 

POLYCARP,  an  apoftolic  father  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
was  born  towards  the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign,  probably  at 
Smyrna,  an  eminent  city  of  Ionia  in  Afia  Minor,  where  he 
was  educated  at  the  expence  of  Califto,  a  noble  matron  of 
great  piety  and  charity.  In  his  younger  years  he  is  faid  to  be 
inftructed  in  the  Chriftian  faith  by  Bucolus,  bifhop  of  that 
place :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  unqueftionably  a  dif- 
ciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  and  familiarly  converfed 
with  many  other  of  the  apoftles.  At  a  proper  age,  Bucolus 
ordained  him  a  deacon  and  catechiftof  his  church  ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  bifhopric,  to 
which  he  was  confecrated  by  St.  John,  who  alfo  directed  his 
Apocaliptical  epiftle  among  fix  others  to  him,  under  the  title  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  where  many  years  after  Revelations 
the  apoftle's  death,  he  was  alfo  vifited  by  St.  Ignatius,  whochaP-»» 
recommended  his  own  fee  of  Antioch  to  the  care  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  Polycarp,  and  afterwards  fent  an  epiftle  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  from  Troas,  A.  C.  107,  when  Polycarp 
is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians,  a 
translation  of  which  is  preferved  by  Dr.  Cave. 

From  this  time  for  many  years,  hiftory  is  filent  concern- 
ino-  him,  till  fome  unhappy  differences  in  the  church  brought 
him  upon  the  public  ftage. 

It  happened  that  the  Quarto- deciman  controverfy  about 
the  obfervation  of  Eafter,  began  to  grow  very  high  between 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches,  each  infifting  very  ftifly 
upon  their  own  way,  and  juftifying  themfelves  by  apoftolical 
practice  and  tradition.  To  prevent  this  fire  from  breaking 
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out  into  a  greater  flame,  St.  Polycarp  undertakes  a  journey 
to  Rome,  to  interpofe  with  thofe  who  were  the  main  fupports 
and  champions  of  the  oppofite  party.  The  fee  of  that  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  then  pofTeffed  by  Anicetus;  and 
many  conferences  were  held  between  the  two  bimops,  each 
of  them  urging  apoflolical  tradition  for  their  practice  ;  but  all 
was  managed  peaceably  and  amicably,  without  any  heat  of 
contention.  And  though  neither  of  them  could  bring  the 
other  into  his  opinion,  yet  both  retained  their  own  fentiments, 
•without  violating  that  charity  which  is  the  great  and  common 
law  of  their  religion  ;  in  token  whereof  they  communicated 
together  at  the  holy  facrament,  when  Anicetus,  to  do  honour 
to  Polycarp,  gave  him  leave  to  confecrate  the  Euchariftical 
elements  in  his  own  church.  This  done,  they  parted  peace- 
ably, each  fide  efteeming  this  difference  to  be  merely  ritual, 
and  noways  affecting  the  vitals  of  religion  ;  but  the  difpute 
continued  many  years  in  the  church,  was  carried  on  with 
great  animofity,  and  ended  at  length  in  a  fixed  eftablimment, 
which  remains  to  this  day,  of  obferving  Eafter  on  different 
days  in  the  two  churches.  It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
"be  one  of  the  greateft  fcandals  to  the  Chriftian  religion 
that  ever  happened  ;  the  Afiatics  keeping  Eafter  on  the  next 
X,ord's  day  after  the  JewiOi  paflbver,  and  the  church  of  Rome 
the  next  Sunday  after  the  firft  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. But  to  return  to  Polycarp. 

During  his  ftay  at  Rome,  he  employed  himfelf  particularly 
in  oppofing  the  herefies  of  Marcian  and  Valentinus.  His 
conduct  on  this  occafion  is  very  remarkable,  as  related  by 
Irenseus,  who  tells"  us  that  upon  Polycarp *s  pafiing  Marcian  in 
iheftreet  without  the  common  falutation,  the  latter  called  out5 
ci  Polycarp,  own  us  !'J  to  which  the  former  replied,  with  in- 
dignation, "'  I  own  thee  to  be  the  firft-born  of  Satan.'3  To 
this  the  fame  author  adds,  that  when  any  heretical  doctrines 
were  fpoken  in  his  prefence,  he  would  prefently  flop  his  ears, 
crying  out,  "  Good  God  !  to  what  times  haft  thou  referved 
*c  me,  that  I  fhou'ld  hear  fuch  things  !"  arid  immediately 
quitted  the  place.  In  the  fame  zeal  he  was  wont  to  tell,  that 
St.  John  going  into  a  bath  at  Ephefus,  and  finding  the  here- 
tic Corinthus  in  it,  {larted  back  inftantly  without  bathing, 
crying  out,  *'  Let  us  run  away,  left  the  bath  mould  fall 
et  upon  us  while  Corinthus,  the  enemy  of  truth,  is  in  it." 
Thus  our  prelate  governed  the  church  of  Smyrna  with  apof- 
tolic  purity,  till  he  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  feventh  year  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  C.  167  5  concerning  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  the  following  account, 
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The  perfection  growing  hot  at  Smyrna,  and  many  having 
already  fealed  their  confeflion  with  their  blood,  the  general 
outcry  was,  "  Away  with  the  impious ;  let  Polycarp  be  fought 
c<  for."    Hereupon  Polycarp  withdrew  privately  into  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  fome  time,  con- 
tinuing night  and  day  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  church. 
He  was  thus  occupied,  when  one  night  falling  into  a  trance, 
he  dreamt  that  his  pillow  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  aihes  ; 
which,  awakening,  he  told  his  friends,  was  a  prophetic  prefage 
that  he  fhould  be  burnt  alive  for  the  caufe  of  Chrift.  Three  days 
after  this  dream,  in  order  to  efcape  the  fearch  which  was  car- 
ried on  inceflantly  after  him,  he  retired  into  another  village ; 
but  he  was  no  fooner  there,  than  his  enemies  were  at  hand, 
who  feizing  upon  a  couple  of  youths,  (one  of  whom  they 
forced  by  ftripes  to  a  confefiion)  were  by  them  conducted   to 
his  lodging.     He  might  eafily  have  faved  himfelf  by  flipping 
into  another  houfe ;  but  he  refufed  it,  faying,  "  The  will  of 
"  the  Lord  be  done." 

Accordingly  he  came  down  from  his  bed-chamber,  and  fa- 
luted  the  persecutors  with  a  chearful  countenance  \  and  or- 
dering a  table  to  be  fet  with  provifions,  invited  them  to  par- 
take of  them,  only  requeuing  for  himfelf  one  hour  for  prayer. 
This  being  over,  he  was  fet  upon  an  afs,  and  fo  conduced 
towards  the  city.  Upon  the  road  he  was  met  by  Herod,  an 
Irenarcha,  or  juftice  of  the  province,  and  his  father,  who 
were  the  main  fprings  of  the  perfection.  This  magiftrate 
taking  him  up  into  his  chariot,  tried  to  undermine  his  con- 
ftancy  ;  and  being  defeated  therein,  thruft  him  out  of  the  cha- 
riot with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  bruifed  his  thigh  with  the 
fall.  On  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution,  there  came, 
as  is  faid,  a  voice  from  heaven,  faying,  "  Polycarp,  be 
6C  flrong,  and  quit  thyfelf  like  a  man."  Being  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  he  was  urged  to  fvvear  by  the  genius  of 
Caefar.  Repent,  continues  the  proconful,  and  fay  with  us, 
ct  Take  away  the  impious."  Whereupon  the  martyr  look- 
ing round  the  Stadium,  and  beholding  the  crowd  with  a  fe- 
vere  and  angry  countenance,  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven,  faid  with  a  figh,  quite  in  another  tone 
than  they  intended,  "  Take  away  the  impious."  At  laft 
confefling  himfelf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  proclamation  was  made 
thrice  of  his  confefiion  by  the  crier,  whereat  the  people  fhout- 
ed  out,  "  This  is  the  great  do&or  of  Afia,  and  the  father 
ct  of  the  Chriftians;  this  is  the  deihoyer  of  our  gods,  that 
ct  teaches  men  not  to  do  facrifice,  or  worfhip  the  deities." 
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The  fire  being  prepared,  Polycarp,  at  his  own  requeft, 
was  not,  as  ufual,  nailed,  but  only  tied  to  the  ftake ;  and 
after  pronouncing  a  fhort  prayer,  with  a  clear  and  audible 
voice,  the  executioner  blew  up  the  fire,  which  increafing  to 
a  mighty  flame,  Behold  a  wonder  feen,  fays  my  author,  by 
us  who  were  purpofely  referved,  that  we  might  declare  it  to 
others ;  the  flames  difpofing  themfelves  into  the  refemblance 
of  an  arch,  like  the  fails  of  a  fhip  fwelled  with  the  wind, 
gently  encircled  the  body  of  the  martyr,  who  flood  all  the 
while  in  the  midft,  not  like  roafted  flefh,  but  like  the  gold 
or  filver  purified  in  the  furnace,  his  body  fending  forth  a  de- 
lightful fragrancy,  which,  like  frankincenfe,  or  fome  other 
coftly  fpices,  prefented  itfelf  to  our  fenfes.  The  infidels,  ex- 
afperated  by  the  miracle,  commanded  a  fpearman  to  run  him 
through  with  a  fword,  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  but 
fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  as  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  fire,  when  a  dove  was  feen  to  fly  from  the 
wound,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  his  foul,  cloathed 
in  a  vifible  fhape  at  the  time  of  its  departure  (A).  The 
Cnriftians  would  have  carried  off  his  body  entire,  but  were 
not  fuflfered  by  the  Irenarch,  who  commanded  it  to  be  burnt 
to  afhes.  The  bones  however  were  gathered  up,  and  de- 
cently interred  by  the  Chriftians. 

Thus  died  this  apoftolical  man,  on  the  2d  of  the  month 
Xanthicus,  the  ;th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  A.  C.  167.  The 
amphitheatre  whereon  he  fuffered  was  remaining  in  a  great 
meafure  not  many  years  ago  ;  and  his  tomb  is  in  a  little  cha- 
pel in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
city,  folemnly  vifited  by  the  Greeks  on  his  feftival  day,  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  repairing  of  it,  travellers  were  wont 
to  throw  a  few  afpers  into  an  earthen  pot  that  ftands  there 
for  the  purpofe.  He  wrote  fome  homilies  and  epiftles,  which 
are  all  loft,  except  that  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  a  pious 
and  truly  Chriftian  piece,  containing  fhort  and  ufeful  pre- 
cepts and  rules  of  life,  and  penned  with  the  modefty  and 
fimplicity  of  the  apoilolic  times,  valued  by  the  ancients  next 
to  the  writings  of  the  holy  canon  ;  and  St.  Hierom  tells  us,  it 
was  even  in  his  time  read  in  the  public  aflemblies  of  the  Afian 
churches. 

(A)  The  miraculous  part   of  this  who  obferves  the  circumftances  are 

account   is  treated   with   ridicule  by  fufficient  only  to  create  a  paufe  and 

Dr.  Middleton  in  his  Free  Enquiry,  a  doubt.     Remarks  on  Ecclef.  Hift. 

and  Defence  of  it ;  but  fomething  is  vol.  i. 
offered  jn  its  favour  by  Mr.  Jortin, 

This 
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This  martyr's  example  is  always  alledged  as  fufficient  au- 
thority for  fuch  points  of  doctrine  as  it  extends  to  :  For  in- 
ftance,  in  the  famous  controverfy  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Eafter,  Polycarp's  declaration  that  it  was  no  efTential  point,  and 
upon  that  account  the  amicable  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  conference  with  Anicetus,  preferving  his  own  opinion  and 
practice,  without  breaking  the  union  of  the  church,  is  unan- 
fwerably  urged  to  expofe  the  animofity  with  which  the  church 
was  rent  many  years  in  that  difpute,  and  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  greateft  fcandals  that  ever  dif- 
graced  Chriftianity  ;  and  ended  at  laft  as  it  begun,  in  a  fixed 
eftablifhment  of  celebrating  this  feftival  on  different  days, 
as  mentioned  before. 

Again,  the  conduct  of  Polycarp  is  conftantly  urged  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  (hunning  heretics,  and  abfolutely  re- 
fufmg  all  company  and  communication  with  them,  and  would 
be  decifive,  were  the  fads  fufficiently  attefted.  But  thefe 
ftand  upon  the  fole  credit  of  Irenxus,  which  indeed  in  gene- 
ral is  none  of  the  beft.  However,  it  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted, in  regard  to  thefe  facts  in  particular,  that  he  tells  us, 
4C  Being  with  Polycarp  in  his  youth  in  the  Lefier  Afia,  he 
<c  took  fuch  particular  notice  of  things,  that  he  perfectly  re- 
<c  membered  the  very  place  where  the  martyr  ufed  to  fit 
*c  while  he  difcourfed,  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  the 
"  fhape  of  his  body,  and  the  manner  of  his  life  j  his  dif- 
"  courfes  to  the  people,  and  the  account  he  was  wont  to 
"  give  of  his  familiar  converfe  with  St.  John,  and  others  who 
*c  had  feen  our  Lord,  whofe  fay  ings  he  rehearfed,  and  what- 
"  ever  they  had  told  him  concerning  our  Saviour,  his  mi- 
te  racles  and  his  doctrines,  which  themfelves  had  either  feen 
«  or  heard,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  relations  of  the  Sacred 
*«  Hiftory.  All  which  Irenaeus  tells  us  he  particularly  took 
««  notice  of,  faithfully  treafured  them  in  his  mind,  and  made  Epift*  ad 
ce  them  part  of  his  conftant  meditation.  To  which  may  be  Fior.  apud 
c<  added,  that  thefe  accounts  are  confonant  enough  to  Poly-  ul?Jeb*Ecc1' 
<c  carp's  epiftle,  yet  extant,  where  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus :  c>  ao> 
4<  Be  zealous  of  that  which  is  good,  abftaining  from  offences 
ci  and  falfe  brethren,  and  thofe  who  bear  the  name  of  the  Cave,  vol.  J. 
«c  Lord  in  hypocrify,  who  feduce  and  deceive  vain  men."  where  is  a 

J       t      -r    -n\       •          c  r          i  f    •  •         translation 

Laftly,  our  martyrs  Epiitle  is  of  iingular  uie  in  proving  Of  the  whole 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament ;  inaf- 
much  as  he  has  feveral  pafTages  and  expreflions  from  Matthew, 
Luke,  the  Acts,  St.  Paul's  Epiilles  to  the  Philippians,  Ephe- 
fians,  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  Theflalonians,  Co- 
loffians,  ift  Timothy,  ift  Epiftle  of  St.  John,  and  ift  of  Pe- 
ter y 
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ter ;  £hd  makes  particular  mention  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the 
Ephefians.  Indeed  his  whole  Epiftle  confifts  of  phrafes  and 
fentiments  taken  from  the  New  Teftament  (B). 

(B)  Jortin,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  who  to     26.  and   another    from    Hebr,    iv, 
the   particulars  made  out  by  Cote-     12,  13. 
le;ius,  has  added  one  from  Galat.  iv. 

'  •  POMFRET  (John)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  fon  of  the  Re- 
verend  Mr.  Pomfret,  re£tor  ofLuton  in  Bedfordfhire,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1667.  He  was  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar fchool  in  the  country,  and  from  thence  fent  to  Cam- 

rf    * 

bridge  ;  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.  There  he  accom- 
plifhed  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  wrote  moft  of  his  poetical 
pieces,  and  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  After  that,  he 
went  into  orders,  and  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Maiden 
in  Bedfordfhire.  About  the  year  1703,  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don for  inftitution  and  induction  to  a  larger  and  very  confi- 
derable  living,  but  was  flopped  fome  time  by  Dr.  Henry 
Compton,  then  bimop  of  London,  on  account  of  thefe  four 
lines  at  the  clofe  of  his  poem,  entitled,  The  Choice. 

"  And  as  I  near  approached  the  verge  of  life, 
"  Some  kind  relation  (for  Pd  have  no  wife) 
**  Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
"  While  I  did  for  a  better  (late  prepare." 

The  parenthefis  in  thefe  lines  was  fo  malicioufly  repre- 
fented,  that  the  good  bimop  was  made  to  believe  from  it, 
that  Mr.  Pomfret  preferred  a  miftrefs  to  a  wife  ;  though  no 
fuch  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unlefs  it  be  afTerted  that  an 
unmarried  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a  miftrefs.  But 
the  bifhop  was  foon  convinced,  that  this  reprefentation  was 
nothing  mor'e  than  the  efFecl  of  malice,  as  Mr.  Pomfret  at 
that  time  was  actually  married.  The  oppofition  however 
which  his  ilanderers  had  given  him,  was  not  without  efFecl ; 
for  being  by  this  obliged  to  ftay  in  London  longer  than  he 
intended,  he  catched  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  of  it,  aged 
thirty-five  years. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1699, 
\vith  a  very  rnodeft  and  fenfible  preface.  Two  p  eces  of  his 
were  publimed  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Philalethes ;  one 
entitled,  Reafon,  and  written  in  1700,  when  the  difputes 
about  the  Trinity  ran  high  5  the  other,  tc  Dies  Noviffima, 
or,  The  Laft  Epiphany,"  a  Pindaric  ode.  His  verification 
is  not  unmulkalj,  but  there  is  not  that  force  in  his  writings 
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which  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  poet.  A  diflenting  teacher 
of  his  name,  and  who  published  fome  rhimes  upon  fpiritual 
fubje&s,  occafioned  fanaticifm  to  be  imputed  to  him  ;  but  his 
friend  Philalethes  has  juftly  cleared  him  from  this  imputation. 
Mr.  Pomfret  had  a  very  ftrong  mixture  of  devotion  in  him, 
but  no  fanaticifm. 

POMPONATIUS  (Peter)  an  eminent  Italian  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Mantua  the  i6th  of  December  1462.  He  was  ?ayIe'sDia. 
fo  little  in  ftature,  that  he  was  almoft  a  dwarf;  yet  pofTefTed 
an  exalted  genius,  and  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  philofophers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
taught  philofophy,  firft  at  Padua,  afterwards  at  Bologna, 
with  the  higheft  reputation.  He  had  frequent  difputations 
with  the  famous  Achillini,  whofe  puzzling  objections  would 
have  confounded  him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  flcill  in  parry- 
ing them  by  fome  joke.  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous 
in  difpute,  than  this  talent  of  Pomponatius  :  by  it  a  man, 
when  he  has  no  good  anfwer,  and  is  ready  to  be  filenced, 
{hall  get  the  laughers  on  his  fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
confufion  due  to  himfelf  will  fall  upon  his  adverfary.  His 
book  De  Immortajitate  Animae,  publifhed  in  1516,  made  a 
great  noife.  He  maintained  in  that  work,  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  could  not  be  proved  by  philofophical  rea- 
fons ;  yet  declared  his  firm  belief  of  it,  as  an  article  of  faith. 
This  precaution  did  not  fave  him  :  many  adverfaries  rofe 
up  againft.  him,  who  did  riot  fcruple  to  treat  him  as  an 
atheift ;  and  the  monks  procured  his  book,  although  he 
wrote  feveral  apologies  for  it,  to  be  burnt  at  Venice.  His 
book  upon  Incantations  was  alfo  thought  very  dangerous. 
He  {hews  in  this,  that  he  does  not  believe  any  thing  of 
magic  and  forcery  ;  and  he  lays  a  prodigious  ftrefs  on  occult 
virtues  in  certain  men,  by  which  they  produced  miraculous 
effe&s.  He  gives  a  great  many  examples  of  this;  but  his 
adverfaries  do  not  admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  ma- 
gic. 

Pomponatius  died  in  1525,  according  to  Paul  Jovius,  ininElogiis, 
his  grand  climacteric.     He    married  three  wives,    and   had 
but  one  daughter,  to  whom  he  left  a  large  fum  of  money, 
He  ufed  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  folution  of  difficulties  fo  very 
intenfely,  that  he  frequently  forgot  to  eat,  drink,  fleep,  and 
/perform  the  ordinary  fundlions  of  nature  :  nay,  it  made  him 
almoft  diftra&edj  and   a  laughing- flock  to  every  one,  as  hepepato  jib< 
himfelf  tells  us0  Hi,  c.  7,' 

POOLE 
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POOLE  (Matthew)  an  eminent   ncnconformift  minifter, 

^  was  fon  of  Francis  P°o)e»  e%.  of  York,  where  he  was  born 
after  in  1624.  After  a  proper  education  in  grammar  and  languages, 
-  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
.'a  mafter  of  arts  degree ;  and  falling  in  with  the  Prefoyterian 
General  opinions  concerning  ecclefiaftical  polity,  which  then  prevailed, 
Diaionary.  he  entered  into  the  miniftry,  and  about  1648  was  made 
rector  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern  in  London.  He  became  fa- 
mous and  of  weight  among  his  party ;  infomuch  that,  ini6>8, 
when  he  publifhed,  "  A  model  for  the  maintaining  of  ftu- 
"  dents  of  choice  abilities  at  the  univerfity,  and  principally 
"  in  order  to  the  miniftry;"  it  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
commendation from  the  univerfity,  figned  by  feveral  heads  of 
houfes  in  Cambridge,  among  whom  were  Cudworth,  Wbitch- 
cot,  Worthington,  Dillingham,  &c.  Refilling  to  comply 
with  the  ad  of  uniformity  in  1662,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living;  upon  which  occafion  he  printed  a  piece  in  Latin,  in- 
titled,  Vox  clamantis  in  deferto :  however,  he  fubmitted  to 
the  law  with  a  commendable  refignation.  Being  unmarriedj 
and  enjoying  a  paternal  eftate  of  icol.  per  annum,  he  fat 
down  to  hisftudies  ;  and  refolved  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  religion  in  general,  without  regard  to  particular  dif- 
putes  among  proteftants.  With  this  view,  he  drew  the  defign 
of  a  very  laborious  and  ufeful  work,  which  was  publifhed  by 
him,  1669,  and  the  following  years,  under  the  title  of  Sy- 
nopfis  Criticorum  Bibiiorurn,  in  five  volumes  folio ;  and  met 
with  a  good  reception  from  all  parties.  In  the  midft  of  this 
employment,  he  found  leifureto  teftify  his  zeal  againft  popery, 
in  atreatife,  intitled,  <c  The  nullity  of  the  Romiih  faith,  con- 
"  cerning  the  church's  infallibility,"  1666,  8vo.  When 
Oates's  depofitions  concerning  the  popifh  plot  were  printed  in 
1679,  Mr.  Poole  found  his  name  in  the  lift  of  thole,  that  were 
to  be  cut  off;  and  an  incident  befel  him  foon  after,  which 
gave  him  the  greateft  appreheniions  of  his  danger.  Having 
pafTed  an  evening  at  alderman  Afhurft's,  he  took  one  Mr. 
Chorley  to  bear  him  company  home.  When  they  came  to  the 
narrow  pafFage,  which  leads  from  Clerkenwell  to  St.  John's 
Court,  there  were  two  men  ftanding  at  the  entrance  :  one  of 
whom,  as  Mr.  Poole  came  along,  cried  out  to  the  other, 
«'  Hereheis:'J  upon  which  the  other  replied,  "  Let  him 
"  alone,  for  there  is  fomebody  with  him."  As  foon  as  they 
were  paiTed,  Mr.  Poole  afked  his  friend,  if  he  heard  what 
thofe  men  faid  ;  and  upon  his  anfwering  that  he  had,  *'  Well," 
replied  Mr.  Poole,  "  I  had  been  murdered  to  night,  if  you 

"  had 
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"  had  not  been  with  me."  It  is  faid,  that,  before  this  inci- 
dent he  gave  not  the  leaft  credit  to  what  was  faid  in  Oates's 
depofition  ;  but  then  he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  this  year,  about  the  middle  of  October,  not 
without  fome  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned,  as  Dr.  Calamy  re- 
lates. 

He  published  feveral  fmall  pieces,  befides   what  has  been 
mentioned;  and  he  alfo  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Englifti  Anno- 
"  tations  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  but  was  prevented  by 
death  from  going  farther  than  the    5  8th  chapter  of  Ifaiah. 
That  work  was  compleated  by  others,  and  publifhed  in  1688, 
in  two  volumes  folio.     Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  "  He  left  Faftj  oxon< 
"  behind  him  the  character  of  a  very  celebrated  critic  and  vol.  U, 
*'  cafuift  :"  and  Dr.   Calamy  tells  us,  that  he  was  "  very 
*'  facetious  in  converfation,  very  true  to  his  friend,  very  ftricl: 
"  in  his  piety,  and  univerfal  in  his  charity." 

POPE  (Alexander)  a  late  celebrated  Englifti  poet,  was 
defcended  from  good  families,  and  born  the  8th  of  June, 
1688,  at  London,  where  his  father  was  then  a  confiderable  siograpKIa 
merchant.  He  was  taught  to  read  very  early  by  an  aunt, 
and  learned  to  write  without  any  affiftance,  by  copying  print- 
ed books,  The  family  being  of  the  Romifh  religion,  he  was 
put,  at  eight  years  of  age,  under  one  Taverner,  a  prieft,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  to- 
gether ;  and  foon  after  was  fent  to  a  popifh  feminary  near 
Winchefter,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at 
Hyde-  Park  Corner.  He  difcovered  early  an  inclination  to 
verfifying  ;  and  the  tranflations  of  Ogilby  and  Sandys  from 
Virgil  and  Ovid  firft  falling  in  his  way,  thefe  were  his  favou- 
rite authors.  At  twelve,  he  retired  with  his  parents  to  Bin- 
field,  in  Windfor  Foreft  ;  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Spencer,  Waller,  and  Dryden.  Dryden  ftruck 
him  mod,  probably  becaufe  the  caft  of  that  poet  was  moft 
congenial  with  his  own  ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  ftudied  his 
works  intenfely,  but  ever  after  mentioned  him  with  a  kind  of 
rapturous  veneration.  Pie  once  obtained  a  fight  of  him  at  a 
coffee-houfe,  but  never  was  known  to  him:  a  misfortune,  in  one  of  bis 
which  he  laments  in  thefe  pathetic  words,  Virgilium  tantum  Letters  to 

Mr- 


i  i 

Though  Pope  had  been  under  more  tutors  than  one,  yet  it 
feems  they  were  fo  inefficient  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching,  that 
he  had  learned  very  little  from  them  :  fo  that,  being  obliged 
afterwards  to  begin  all  over  again,  he  may  juftly  be  coufidered 

i  as 
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as  one  of  the  uvlMoutloi,  or  felf-taught.     At  fifteen  he  had 

acquired  a  readinefs  in  the  two  learned  languages ;  to  which 

he  foon  after  added  the  French  and  Italian.     He  had  already 

fcribbled  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  various  ways;  and  this  year 

fet  about  an  epic  poem,  called  Alcander.     He  long  after  com- 

m'  municated  it  to  Atterbury,  with  a  declared  intention  to  burn 

Atterb     to  it ;  and  that  friend  concurred  with  him,  «  Though,"  adds  he, 

Pope,amons  <c  I  would  have  interceded  for  the  fir  ft  page,  and  put  it  with 

Pope's         «  your  leave  among  my  curiofities."     What  the  poethimfelf 

Letters.        obferves  upon  thefe  early   pieces    is  agreeable  enough ;  and 

{hews,  that  though  at  fir  ft  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  waters  of 

Helicon,  he  afterwards  arrived  to  great  fobriety  of  thinking. 

P-eface  to    *    ^  confefs,  fays  he,  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  love  with 

his  Works.  cc  myfelf;  and  my  fit  ft  productions  were  the  children  of  felf- 

"  love  upon  innocence.     I  had  made  an  epic  poem,  and  pa- 

<c  negyrics  on  all  the  princes,  and  I  thought  myfelf  the  great- 

"  eft  genius  that  ever  was.     I  cannot  but  regret  thefe  delight- 

"  ful  vifions  of  my  childhood,  which,  like  the  fine  colours 

"  we  fee  when  our  eyes  are  ihut,  are  vanished  for  ever/' 

His  paftorals,  begun  in  1704,  firft  introduced  him  to  the  wits 
of  the  time  ;  among  whom  were  Wycherly  and  Walfh. 
This  laft  gentleman  proved  a  fincere  friend  to  him  ;  and  foon 
difcerning  that  his  talent  lay,  not  fo  much  in  ftriking  out  new 
thoughts  of  his  own,  as  in  improving  thofe  of  other  men  and 
In  an  eafy  verification,  told  him,  among  other  things,  that 
there  was  one  way  left  open  for  him  to  excell  his  predeceilbrs 
in,  which  was  correclnefs :  obferving,  that  though  we  had 
feveral  great  poets,  yet  none  of  them  were  correct.  Pope 
took  the  hint,  and  turned  it  to  good  account ;  for  no  doubt 
the  diitinguifhing  harmony  of  his  numbers  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  it.  The  fame  year,  1704,  he  wrote  the  firft  part 
of  his  "  Windfor  Foreft,"  though  the  whole  was  not  pub- 
Jimed  till  1710.  In  1708,  he  wrote  the  <€  Efiay  on  Criti- 
*e  cifm :"  which  producSiion  was  iuftly  efteemed  a  mafter- 
piece  in  its  kind,  and  (hewed  not  only  the  peculiar  turn  of  his 
taients,  but  that  thofe  talents,  young  as  he  was,  were  ripened 
into  perfection.  He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old  ;  and  yet  the 
maturity  of  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
penetration  into  human  nature,  difplayed  in  that  piece,  were 
iuch  as  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  abilities  and 
experience. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  "  EiTay  on  Criticifm," 
it  was  ftill  furp?ffed,-  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the  "  Rape  of  the 
"  Lock,"  firft  completely  publiihed  in  1712.  The  former 
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excelled  in  the  dida&ic  way,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
formed ;  a  clear  head,  ftrong  fenfe,  and  a  found  judgment, 
being  his  chara&eriftical  qualities  :  but  it  is  the  creative  power 
of  the  imagination  that  constitutes  what  is  properly  called  a 
poet;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  that 
Pope  principally  appears  one,  there  being  more  vis  imaginandi 
difplayed  in  this  poem,  than  perhaps  in  all  his  other  works  put 
together.     In  17139  he  gave  out  propofals  for  publifhing  a 
tranflation  of  Homer's  Iliad,    by  fubfcription,   in  which  all 
parties  concurred  fo  heartily,  that  he  acquired  a  confiderable 
fortune  by  it.     The  fubfcription  amounted  to  6000 1.  befides 
I2col.  which  Lintot,  the  bookfeller,  gave  him  for  the  copy. 
Addifon   is  faid  to  have  fecretly  oppofed  him,  and  to  have 
tranflated  himfelf  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  after- 
wards publifhed  under  Tickell's  name,  with  a  view  of  dif- 
gracing  his.     Our  poet  had  long  paid  an  awful  veneration  to 
this  rival,  the  confcioufnefs  of  which  probably  gave  a  keener 
edge    to   his   refentment  now:  but  though    this  inexcufable 
treachery  and  falfenefs  hurt  him  exceedingly,  yet  he  managed 
it  very  nicely,  and  at  laft  revenged  it  in  thofe  well-known 
lines,  which  do  honour  to  the  fatyriii. 

Pope's  finances  being  now  in  good  condition,  he  purchafed 
a  houfe  at  Twickenham,  whither  he  removed  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  1715  :  where  the  former  died  about  two  years 
after.     As  he  was  a  papift,  he  could  not  purchafe,  nor  put  his 
money  to  intereft  on  real  fecurity;  and  as  he  adhered  to  the 
caufe  of  King  James,  he  made  it  a  point  of  conlcience  not  to 
lend  it  to  the  new  government :  fo  that,  though  he  was  worth 
near  20, cool,  when  he  laid  afide  bufmefs,  yet  living  afterwards 
upon    the   quick  flock,   he  left  but  a  (lender  fubft'ance  to  his 
family.     Our  poet,  however,  did  not  fail  to  improve  it  to  the 
utmoft  :  he  had    already  acquired  much  by  his  publications, 
and  he  was  all  attention  to  acquire  more.     In   17  1 7,  he  pub- 
lifned  a  collection  of  all  he  had  printed  feparately  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give   a  new  edition  of  Shakefpear,  which,  being 
publiihed  in  1721^  difcovered  that  he  had  confulted  his  for- 
tune, more  than  his  fame,  in  that  undertaking.     The  Iliad 
being  finifhed,  he  engaged  upon  the  like  footing  to  undertake 
the  Odyflee.     Mr.  Broome  and   Mr.  Fenton  did   part  of  irs 
and    received  500  1.    of  Mr.  Pope  for  their  labours.     It  was 
publifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  conditions  to 
Lintot;  excepting  that,  infread  of  1200!.  he  had  but  600  1. 
for  the  copy.     This  work  being  finifhed  in  1725,  he  was  af- 
terwards employed  with  Swift  and  Arbutnnot  in  printing  fome 
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volumes  of  Mifcellanies.  About  this  time,  he  narrowty 
efcaped  lofmg  his  life,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend's 
chariot;  which,  on  pafling  a  bridge,  happened  to  be  over- 
turned, and  thrown  with  the  horfes  into  the  river.  The 
glafles  were  up,  and  he  not  able  to  break  them :  fo  that  he 
had  immediately  been  drowned,  if  the  poftillion  had  not  broke 
them,  and  dragged  him  out  to  the  bank.  A  fragment  of  the 
glafs  however  cut  him  fo  defperately,  that  he  ever  after  loft 
the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

In  1727,  his  Dunciad   appeared  in  Ireland;  and  the  year 
after   in  England,  with  notes  by    Swift,  under  the  name  of 
Scriblerus.      This  edition   was  prefented   to  the    King    and 
Queen  by   Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  who,  probably  about   this 
time,  offered  to  procure  Pope  a  penfion,  which  however  he 
refufed,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a  propofal  of  the  fame  kind, 
made  him  by  Lord  Hallifax.     He  greatly  cultivated  the  fpirit 
of  independency  ;    and  "  Unplaced,   unpenfion'd,  no  man's 
DnArbuth-"  heir  or  fiave,"  was  frequently   his  boaft.     He  fome where 
not.  obferves,   that  the  life  of  an  author  is   a  ftate  of  warfare:  he 

has  (hewn  himfelf  a  complete  general  in  this  way  of  warring. 
He  bore  the  infults  and  injuries  of  his  enemies  long,  but  at 
length,  in  the  Dunciad,  made  an  abfolutely  univerfal  (laughter 
of  them  :  for  even  (Jibber,  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
be  the  hero  of  it,  could  not  forbear  owning,  that  nothing  was 
*p  l  tver  more  perfect  and  finifhed  in  its  kind,  than  this  poem. 

In  1729,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  turned 
his  pen  to  fubje&s  of  morality;  and  accordingly  we  find  him, 
with  the  afiiftance  of  that  noble  friend,  who  furnifhed  him 
with  the  materials,  at  work  this  year  upon  the  <c  ElTay  on 
"  Man."  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Swift  difcovers 
Pope's  the  reafon  of  his  Lordfhip's  advice:  "  Bid  him,"  fays  Bo- 
Lciters.  Imgbtoke,  v«  talk  to  you  of  the  work  he  is  about,  I  hope,  in 
"  good  earnefr, ;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  be,  in  his  hands, 
*'  an  original.  His  fole  complaint  is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy 
<•  in  the  execution.  This  flatters  his  lazinefs  :  it  flatters  my 
"  judgment ;  who  always  thought  that,  univerfal  as  his  talents 
<c  are,  this  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  his,  above  all  the 
{I  writers  I  know,  living  or  dead;  I  do  not  except  Horace." 
Pope  tells  the  Dean,  in  the  next  letter,  that  "  the  work,  Lord 
"  Bolingbroke  fpeaks  of  with  fuch  abundant  partiality,  is  a 
"  fyitem  of  ethics,  in  the  Horatian  way/'  Jn  purfuing  the 
fame  defign,  he  wrote  his  "  Ethic  Epiftles  :"  the  fourth  of 
which,  "•  Upon  Tafte,"  giving  great  offence,  as  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Chandois  under  the  character  of 
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Timon,  is  faid  to  have  put  him  upon  writing  fatires,  which 
he  continued  till  1739.  He  ventured  to  attack  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  his  fatirical  rage*  A 
genuine  collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1737. 

In  1738,  a  P>ench  tranflation  of  the  Eflay  on  Man,  by  the 
Abbe  Kernel,  was  printed  at  Paris  ;  and  Mr.  Croufaz,  a  Ger- 
man profefibr,  animadverted  upon  this  fyftem  of  ethics,  which 
he  reprefented  as  nothing  elfe  but  a  fyflem  of  naturalifm.  Mr. 
Warburton,  now  Biihop  of  Gloucester,  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  the  Eflay;  in  which  he  defends  it  againft  Croufaz,  whofe 
objections  he  fuppofes  owing  to  the  faultinefs  of  the  Abbe 
Refnel's  tranflation.  The  poem  was  republifhed  in  1740, 
with  the  commentary*  Our  author  now  added  a  fourth  book 
to  the  Dunciad,  which  was  firft  printed  feparately,  in  1742  ; 
but  the  year  after  the  whole  poem  came  out  together,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  a  more  corre£*  edition  of  his  works.  He  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  that  defign,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
pleat  it.  Ke  had  all  his  life  long  been  fubjecT:  to  the  head-ach; 
and  that  complaint,  which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  was 
now  greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  in  his  breatf,  under  which 
he  expired  the  3cth  of  May,  1744,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  will,  dated  December  12,  1743,  m'ifs  Blount,  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  always  devoted,  was  made  his  heir 
during  her  life  ;  and,  among  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Warburton  the  property  of  all  fuch  of  his  works  already 
printed,  as  he  had  written  or  fhould  write  commentaries 
upon,  and  had  not  been  otherwife  difpofed  of  or  alienated; 
with  this  condition,  that  they  were  publifhed  without  future 
alterations.  In  difcharge  of  this  truft,  that  gentleman  gave  a 
compleat  edition  of  all  Mr.  Pope's  works,  i  751,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

A  work,  intitled,  <c  An  EfTay  on  the  writings  and  genius 
"  of  Pope,"  by  Mr.  Warton,  1756,  8vo,  will  be  read  with 
pleafure  by  thofe  who  defire  to  know  more  of  the  perfon,  cha- 
racter, and  writings  of  this  excellent  poet.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  following  account  of  him  by  Lord  Orrery  may 
.fuffice  :  tc  If  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  works,"  fays  this  Memolrsof 
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noble  author,   «  his  chief  aim  was  to  be  efteemed  a  man  of^t1      of 
C;  virtue.     His  letters  are  written  in  that  ftile ;  his  laft  volumes 
6i   are  all  of  the  moral  kind  \  he  has  avoided  trifles,  and  con- 
fequently  has  efcaped  a  rock,  which  has  proved  very  inju- 
rious  to   Dr.  Swift's  reputation.     He  has  given  his  imagi- 
nation full  fcope,  and   yet  has  preferved  a   perpetual  guard 
*«  upon  his  conduct.     The  conflitution  of  his  body  and  mind 
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6C  might  really  incline  him  to  the  habits  of  caution  and  referve. 
*6  The  treatment  which  he  met  with  afterwards,  from  an  in- 
"  numerable  tribe  of  adverfaries, y  confirmed  this  habit ;  and 
*'.  made  him  flower  than  the  Dean,  in  pronouncing  his  judg- 
*c  ment  upon  perfons  and  things.  His  profe-writings  are  little 
"  lefs  harmonious  than  his  verfe;  and  his  voice,  in  common 
"  converfation,  was  fo  naturally  muiical,  that  I  remember  ho- 
<c  neft  Tom  Southern  ufed  to  call  him  the  little  nightingale. 
"  His  manners  were  delicate,  eafy,  and  engaging ;  and  he 
*c  treated  his  friends  with  a  polhenefs  that  charmed  j  and  a  ge- 
*'  nerofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour.  Every  gueft  was 
*'  made  happy  within  his  doors,  pleafure  dwelt  under  his 
"  roof,  and  elegance  prefided  at  his  table," 


END  of  the  NINTH  VOLUME. 


